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War-Time  Chiseling  A  La  Free  Enterprise 


/* 


Three  Deadly  Parallels 


by  R.  F.  Nova  I  is 


Fat  War 
Profits 


Slim  War  Industry 
Operations 


Growing   War 
Casualties 


Profits,  over  taxes,  of  all 
corporations  during  defense 
and  war  production  years  of 
1941-42-43  are  estimated 
at  $24.2  billions,  by  Ran- 
dolph Paul,  general  counsel 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 
Of  this,  $19  billions  were 
made  in  war  materiel  con- 
tracts. 

First  quarter  profits  of  all 
corporations  this  year,  after 
taxes,  were  1 8  percent  above 
1942  first  quarter  levels.—— 
U.  S.  Dept.  Commerce. 


America's  Railroads — 
37%  of  freight  cars 
moved  are  empties;  48% 
of  passenger  car  seats  un- 
occupied. America's  steel 
mills — operating  at  esti- 
mated 43%  of  potential 
capacity. 

America's  250  largest 
war-plant  contractors  ad- 
mit only  16%  of  them 
now  at  capacity  opera- 
tions! 


Washington,  Nov.  11,  1943 
— Total  Casualties  to  United 
States  forces  since  Dec.  7, 
1941,  numbered  today  121,- 
000.  This  includes  25,389 
dead.  .  . 

The  coming  European  of- 
fensive may  bring  losses  'so 
heavy  that  they  will  be  felt 
in  every  town  and  every  vil- 
lage in  the  United  States,' 
warned  Maj.  Gen.  George  V. 
Strong,  Asst.  Chief  of  Army 
Intelligence. 


J"  AST  February  the  WPB,  made  up 
-■-^  almost  entirely  of  business  men, 
admitted  that  70  percent  of  all  war 
contracts  were  in  the  hands  of  100 
manufacturing  corporations.  That 
month  Senator  Harry  Truman  said: 

The  largest  business  monopoly 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
been  created  in  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  and  the  WPB. 
It  has  placed  thousands  of  its 
representatives  in  key  positions 
in  Washington,  so  that  today,  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  govern- 
ment is  funneled  into  the  big  cor- 
porations. 

This    situation    was    virtually    un- 
changed this   September,  when   Col- 

*Note:   Italics  Ours. 


onel  Bryan  Houston,  now  OPA  Dep- 
uty Administrator,  stated  in  Chicago 
that  85  percent  of  all  war  contracts 
were  held  by  400  manufacturing  cor- 
porations. * 

The  corporations  have  made  $19 
billion  clear  profits  out  of  the  war 
so  far,  but  even  if  they  were  moti- 
vated by  the  highest  patriotism  they 
could  not  have  operated  America's 
technology  at  the  high  order  of  effi- 
ciency called  for  to  achieve  victory 
sooner — much  sooner  than  it  will  be 
achieved.  The  fact  that  our  produc- 
tive capacity  has  not  operated  at  full 
efficiency,  and  why,  is  shown  by  an 
investigation,  of  the  facts. 


*  Note  that  the  400  largest  corporations  of 
the  country  normally  get  almost  20  percent  of 
all  profits  after  taxes,  and  that  20,000  people 
are  paid  33  per  cent  of  all  dividends  issued. 
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This  much  is  certain,  that  business 
was  not  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
to  go  'all  out'  in  achieving  the  maxi- 
mum efficiency  in  the  war  effort.  It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  given  every  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  Industrially,  this 
was  unavoidable,  for  the  corporations 
have  most  of  the  technology  of  the 
country,  in  an  extremely  uncoordi- 
nated form.  Financially  and  admin- 
istratively it  was  not  necessary,  in- 
deed almost  calamitous,  to  give  busi- 
ness carte  blanche  in  producing 
America's  requirements  for  war  un- 
der the  anarchic  methods  of  business- 
as-usual  at  a  profit.  Here  is  a  partial 
record  of  industry's  'war  effort.' 

Is  16  percent  Good  Enough  for 
America? 

The  most  amazing  industrial  news 
of  the  war  was  contained  in  the  Sept. 
1943  issue  of  Mill  &  Factory,  a  maga- 
zine published  by  and  for  corporate 
industry : 

A  telegraphic  survey  of  the 
nations  250  largest  prime  con- 
tractors holding  the  bulk  of 
America  s  war  production,  shows 
that  only  16  percent  are  operat- 
ing at  full  capacity.  * 

The  plants  working  all-out-capacity 
do  number  in  the  thousands  but  these 
represent  only  the  small  factory  and 
garage  subcontractors,  whose  con- 
tribution, however  necessary  in  some 
cases,  is  trifling  compared  with  the 
total  output  needed  or  delivered. 

At  the  same  time   the   September 


*  'Capacity'  was  defined  as  being  the  point  at 
which  it  is  impossible  to  increase  production. 


issue  of  two  other  business  maga- 
zines, Steel  and  Iron  Age,  revealed 
that  $1  billion  worth  of  brand  new 
machinery  and  equipment,  number- 
ing 55,000  types,  has  not  yet  been  in- 
stalled. Of  this  number,  10,000  are 
machine  tools.  Here  are  some  ex- 
amples of  the  war  'efficiency'  of  the 
system  of  'free  enterprise': 

Railroads 

'The  railroads  are  carrying  about 
all  the  traffic  they  can  handle.' 
Leonard  Ayres,  economist  and  vice 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Com- 
pany, Sept.  15,  1943. 

The  nation's  1,700,000  freight  cars 
are  carrying  2,000,000,000  ton-miles 
of  goods  daily,  mostly  war  materiel, 
at  'capacity.'  What  is  their  capacity, 
though?  Even  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Railroads'  Car  Service  Divi- 
sion admits  that  37  percent  of  freight 
car  mileage  is  empty,  (9/43).  What" 
is  more,  one-fifth  of  the  average 
loaded  car's  capacity  is  not  being 
used,  also  from  A.A.R.  data.  And 
last  March,  only  52  percent  of  rail- 
road passenger-car  capacity  was  used. 
(Interstate  Commerce  Commission). 
Steel 

Last  January  the  Division  of  In- 
formation of  the  WPB  stated  that 
iron  and  steel  plants  were  utilizing 
their  productive  equipment  only  71 
hours  a  week,  or  42  percent  of  poten- 
tial capacity  based  on  the  168  hours 
in  a  week.  At  that  time  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  said  the  in- 
dustry was  'at  97  percent'  of  capa- 
city. By  August  it  had  advanced  only 
to    '98    percent,'    so    the    mills'    ma- 
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chinery  is  still  idle  more  than  half 

the  time. 

Coal — Electricity — A  ir planes 

The  nation's  bituminous  coal  mines 
were  operated  last  year  at  only  72 
percent  of  their  capacity  figures, 
on  a  365-day  year  basis. 

The  electric  power  stations  pro- 
duced 188  billion  kilowatt-hours, 
when  on  a  365-day  basis  (theoretical 
because  only  .90  or  .95  is  practical) 
generation  would  have  been  405  bil- 
lion kw-hrs,  or  54  percent  more. 

In  October  1942,  nearly  a  year 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  U.  S.  air  frame 
factories  were  operating  their  pro- 
duction equipment  only  91.4  hours  a 
week  (out  of  168  available  hours), 
according  to  the  WPB. 
All  Industry 

The  Business  Trend:  Getting 
Tougher  as  Operations  Near  Ca- 
pacity. Steel  Magazine,  Sept. 
13,  1943. 

Industry     Appears     to     Have 
Reached    the    Saturation    Point 
of     Its     Productive     Capacity. 
Leonard  Ayres,  Sept.  13,  1943. 
Output  Ceiling  Believed  Near. 
The  country  is  approaching  the 
ceiling  of  its  productive  capacity, 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  reports  in  its  monthly  let- 
ter.  Chicago  Sun,  Oct.  5,  1943. 
The  above  were  buried  in  the  fi- 
nancial pages   of  the  daily  newspa- 
pers,     while      simultaneously      front 
pages   carried    accounts    of   the    first 
big  land  battle   between   Allied   and 
German   forces   in   Italy,   as   well   as 
quotations  from  war  agency  officials 
stating  that  more,  not  less,   fighting 


equipment  will  be  needed  from  now 
on  to  drive  the  war  into  our  enemy's 
homeland. 

In  spite  of  WPB's  exhorta- 
tions, war  production  is  leveling 
off.  In  July  1943,  it  faltered  and 
fell  behind  its  schedules  for  the 
third  consecutive  month.  To  ex- 
perts that  means  it  is  pushing 
against  a  ceiling.  This  ceiling 
threatens  to  come  6  months 
sooner  than  WPB  expected.  If 
it  comes,  it  will  clamp  a  lid  on 
output  about  20  percent  or  more 
below  the  peak  rate  which  pre- 
sent plans  demand.  Business 
Week,  8/14/43. 

Again  in  Sept.  1943  business  fail- 
ed to  measure  up  to  its  'responsibili- 
ties' for  Charles  E.  Wilson,  acting: 
WPB  chairman,  was  quoted  in  the 
October  28  Iron  Age  as  saying: 
'September  overall  munitions  produc- 
tion was  approximately  the  same  as 
for  August  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as   anything  but  disappointing.' 

A  few  months  ago  the  problem  be- 
came so  serious  that  officials  began 
making  appeals  openly  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  Som- 
mervell,  Chief  of  the  Army  Special 
Services,  said  in  July  that  1943  pro- 
duction schedules  will  not  be  met  and 
the  army  will  not  be  completely 
equipped  until  mid-1944.  In  fact,  he 
said,  total  army  goals  for  1943  had  to 
be  cut  25  percent;  airplane  output 
alone  will  be  20  percent  less  than 
asked  for. 

In  his  speech  of  Sept.  21,  1943, 
Prime    Minister    Churchill    revealed 
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that  the  invasion  of  Italy  was  de- 
layed 40  days  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  assembling  enough  ships  and 
landing  craft. 

So  far  we  have  been  extraor- 
dinarily fortunate,  but  even  so 
the  losses  represent  a  serious 
problem.  The  weapons  and 
equipment  in  battle  must  be  re- 
placed  immediately  without  de- 
lay if  the  advance  is  to  continue 
and  if  we  are  to  give  the  soldiers 
who  depend  on  these  weapons  a 
fair  break  on  the  battlefield, 
There  will  be  no  end  to  these 
requirements  for  weapons  until 
the  last  battle  is  victoriously 
completed.  —  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall,  9/23/43. 
Reserved  Seats  On  the  National 
'Gravy  Train 

What  is  'free  enterprise'  getting  out 
of  this  war?  That  is,  out  of  the  $124 
billions  spent  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  military  purposes  since  July 
1940?  In  the  three  World  War  I 
years,  1916-17-18,  American  corpora- 
tions made  a  clear  profit  of  $17%  bil- 
lions (National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  figures).  The  peak  was  in 
1917  with  $6.7  billions  profits  after 
taxes. 

Based  on  present  trends  of 
profits,  after  taxes  (The  Dept. 
of  Commerce  estimates  that) 
American  corporate  profits  for 
1943  will  reach  the  all-time  peak 
of  8.4  billions.  This  is  higher 
than  the  bonanza  year  of  1942 
and  1941,  despite  increasingly 
high  taxes.  What  is  more  re- 
markable, it  indicates  that  cor- 


poration profits,  after  taxes,  will 
be  higher  in  the  middle  of  a 
world  war  in  which  casualties 
are  accelerating,  than  they  were 
in  the  all-time  boom  year  of 
peace,  1929  ...  7.9  billion  dol- 
lars after  taxes.  Corporation 
profits  made  in  the  piping  days 
.of  peace  are  going  to  be  over- 
topped by  corporation  profits 
made  in  the  dark  days  of  war. 
Christian  Science  Monitor, 
9/27/43. 

Some  business  men  have  claimed 
that  'in  general'  business  is  not  mak- 
ing unfair  profits  out  of  this  war. 
'Net  (after  taxes)  profits  of  all  cor- 
porations last  year  was  83.2  percent 
higher  than  in  the  last  peacetime  year 
1939.'  James  F.  Byrnes,  WMD, 
8/16/43. 

7  dont  want  much  profits,9  said 
Edward  G.  Budd,  President  of  the 
Budd  Mfg.  Corp.  on  Sept.  24,  1943, 
at  a  House  Ways  &  Means  Committee 
hearing.  Admitting  his  total  salary 
and  bonus,  which  had  been  $85,000 
in  1939,  was  $205,000  in  1942,  Mr. 
Budd  asserted  that  'manufacturers 
would  be  ashamed  to  take  excessive 
profits.' 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co., 
averaged  $72,000  profit  a  year  be- 
tween 1936  and  1939,  but  from  its 
war  contracts  and  other  business  in 
1942,  its  profits  after  taxes  were 
$7,000,000  an  increase  of  9,700  per- 
cent. The  American  Locomotive 
Company  had  profits  the  first  6 
months  of  1943  nearly  as  large  as 
all  of  1942's,  and  the  latter  was  five 
times  its  1936-39  average. 
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Even  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  recognizes  that  Ameri- 
cans might  recall  that  21,000  new 
millionaires  were  made  in  the  last 
war.  Its  surveys  have  found  that  70 
percent  of  the  public  has  the  strange 
idea  that  'extravagant  profits  are  be- 
ing made  out  of  the  national  emer- 
gency.' The  Association  is  rectify- 
ing this  situation  by  way  of  a  book- 
let, 'How  to  Prevent  Misinterpreta- 
tion of  Your  Profits,'  provided  for 
its  members. 

We  find  salaries  going  up  from 
$5,000  and  $10,000  to  $100,000, 
and  the  men  who  get  them  think 
they  are  worth  it,  said  Undersec- 
retary Patterson,  at  a  House 
Hearing  Sept.  21st.  But  I  say 
the  soldiers  are  serving  for  $50 
a  month.  If  that  be  dema- 
goguery,  make  the  most  if  it. 

The  following  frank  editorial  quo- 
tations were  found  in  the  Sept.  15, 
1943  issue  of  Modern  Industry,  a 
monthly  business  publication: 

.  .  .  Recognition  begins  to  ap- 
pear in  Washington  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  profit  motive  in 
obtaining  maximum  war  produc- 
tion .  .  .  a  greater  incentive  than 
patriotism  is  needed,  and  the  best 
incentive  in  prospect  is  the  old 
American-proved  hope  of  profit 
and  freedom  of  initiative. 

Well-meaning  attempts  to  'curb' 
profits  in  wartime,  such  as  the  170 
bills  up  before  Congress  in  the  past 
25  years,  are  futile.  As  long  as  busi- 
ness operates,  it  will  continue  to  make 
profits,  otherwise  it  will  not  operate 


as  business.  The  record  shows  that 
private  enterprise  has  done  very  well 
out  of  the  war.  It  has  proven  its 
fiscal  efficiency,  to  its  stockholders. 
The  mere  fact  of  profits,  however,  is 
immaterial,  except  inasmuch  as  the 
citizens  of  America  and  their  chil- 
dren's children  will  be  billed  to  pay 
for  these  profits.  The  important  thing 
is  the  resulting  productive  record,  the 
technological  efficiency,  the  conserva- 
tion, and  restriction  of  waste.  Profits 
or  no  profits,  can  America  continue 
to  operate  its  economy  this  way  un- 
der the  increasing  strain  of  the  war 
and  the  coming  crisis  of  the  peace? 
Interference  with  Flow  Lines 
is  Treason 

Outright  frauds  by  some  of 
the  largest  war  contractors  have 
been  minimized  as  'merely  iso- 
lated examples,'  but  the  fact  that 
even  one  of  these  corporations 
pleads  guilty  is  an  indictment  of 
the  system  which  makes  such 
things  possible.  More  than  1000 
cases  are  being  investigated 
by  the  Department  of  Justice 
(Christian  Science  Monitor, 
10/20/43). 

A  'bill  of  particulars'  filed  Sept. 
7,  1943,  in  a  Kansas  City  court,  ac- 
cording to  an  exclusive  story  in  the 
Chicago  Herald- American,  contains, 
among  others,  the  following  charges 
concerning  the  Sunflower  Ordnance 
plant  at  Eudora,  Kansas,  charges 
made  by  a  former  chief  construction 
inspector  and  by  FBI  agents:  150 
truck!  oads  of  lumber  were  burned 
daily  in  a  pit,  over  a  seven -month 
period,  although  the  wood  was  pur- 
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chased  for  construction  purposes.  A 
thousand  tons  of  iron  pipe,  costing 
$100,000  was  buried  'for  the  sole 
purpose  of  destroying  it.'  Upward 
of  1000  employes  a  day  were  per- 
mitted to  work  on  the  project  while 
drunk.  Barricades  30  feet  high  and 
8  feet  deep  were  to  be  built  of  screen- 
ed earth  to  take  up  shocks  in  case 
of  explosions  in  powder  houses.  They 
were  instead  built  of  cornstalks,  weeds, 
scrap  wood  and  other  waste  materiel, 
'thereby  defrauding  the  government 
of  $810,000  and  menacing  the  lives 
of  plant  employes.' 

The  10  contractors  were  paid  $30,- 
000,000  over  the  original  cost  esti- 
mate of  $81  millions.  (For  this  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  U.S. 
contributed  23  cents  out  of  their  war 
bonds  and  taxes.)  These  men  could 
not  be  said  to  be  in  the  pay  of  Hitler 
or  Tojo;  they  were  merely  exercis- 
ing their  initiative  to  chisel,  an  in- 
itiative denied  men  conscripted  to 
serve  their  country  in  the  army  and 
navy. 

Cleveland,  Oct.  11  (UP)  — 
Federal  Judge  Emerich  B.  Freed 
.  .  .  imposed  10-year  prison  sen- 
tence and  fines  of  $10,000  each 
today  on  three  former  officials, 
the  Schmeller  Brothers,  John  L., 
Frank  and  Edward,  of  the  Na- 
tional Bronze  &  Aluminum  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  world's  largest 
producers  of  aluminum  castings. 
The  men  were  found  guilty  last 
week  of  war  plant  sabotage  and 
by  the  court's  action  became  the 
first  war  plant  manufacturers  to 
be    sentenced    for   violating    the 


Federal  Anti-Sabotage  Act  dur- 
ing the  present  war. 
More  than  100  witnesses  testified 
for  the  Government  against  the  offi- 
cials, according  to  Time,  Oct.  18. 
When  suspicious  Packard  offi- 
cials rejected  $130,000  worth  of 
castings  and  ordered  them  scrap- 
ped— after  repeated  warnings  to 
National    Bronze    that    defective 
parts  would  kill  U.S.  flyers,  the 
Time  article  states,  the  company 
patched   up   the   parts,   charged 
the  serial  numbers,  and  shipped 
them  back  to  Packard   as  new 
parts  .  .  .  the  reason  for  the  plot: 
National    Bronze    got    $2.70    a 
pound  for  accepted  castings  but 
only  15c  for  those  scrapped. 
Actually,  the  biggest  case  of  fraud 
against  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
fliers  is  the  fact  that  only  16  percent 
of  the  biggest  war  production  plants 
are  working  at  their  admitted  capa- 
city,   in    this,    the    world's    greatest 
technological  nation,  engaged  in  total, 
technological  war. 

The  Civilian  Gets  It  In  The  Neck  Too 
Since  Pearl  Harbor,  destruction 
by  fire  in  the  U.S.  has  been  compa- 
rable to  destruction  by  Nazi  bombs 
over  England  in  two  years,  according 
to  Chief  Fire  Marshall  Anthony  J. 
Mullaney  of  Chicago  (10/4/43).  In 
1942  there  were  more  than  200,000 
separate  forest  fires  in  the  U.S.,  burn- 
ing up  more  than  31,000,000  acres  of 
forests — equal  in  area  to  the  entire 
state  of  Louisiana! 

In  this  kind,  Christian  nation  that 
has  more  saloons  than  public  schools 
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and  spends  a  billion  dollars  more 
every  year  for  liquor  than  it  does 
for  education,  more  citizens  have 
been  killed  on  our  public  highways 
and  in  factories  and  homes  since 
September  1939,  than  in  all  our  wars 
put  together. 

The  largest  number  of  'absentees' 
in  the  country  are  those  not  in  war 
plants,  but  those  still  working  in 
banks  and  stock  markets  (925,000  in 
finance  and  similar  occupations,  of 
which  215,000  are  in  the  insurance 
game),  10,500  in  perfume  and  cos- 
metic factories,  16,500  manufactur- 
ing curtains,  17,000  making  jewelry, 
as  well  as  those  'absent'  from  war 
production  in  theatre  ticket  agencies, 
gambling  houses,  racetracks,  night 
clubs,  parking  lots,  saloons,  and  the 
organized  'dives'  of  the  underworld. 
Most  of  them  are  not  even  essential 
to  the  civilian  population. 

Other  causes  for  lessened  effective- 
ness of  the  manpower  we  have  are 
accidents  and  sickness,  not  strikes, 
which  have  caused  only  2/100ths  of 
one  percent  of  man  days  lost  on  army 
contracts,  according  to  James  P. 
Mitchell,  Labor  Relations  Director  of 
the  War  Dept.  These  are  some  ex- 
amples of  the  crying  need  for  co- 
ordination of  all  our  resources  under 
the  direct  control  and  planning  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Since  its 
first  public  statement  to  that  effect 
back  in  July,  1940,  Technocracy  has 
noted  many  prominent  Americans 
making  similar  proposals. 
//  You  Build  a  House  On  Sand 

It  is  going  to  take  the  com- 
bined brains  of  all  the  scientists, 


the  engineers,  and  the  business 
men  in  the  United  States  and  the 
united  nations,  just  to  survive. 
Never  mind  business  as  usual. 
Never  mind  the  good  old  days. 
The  fate  of  civilization  is  going 
to  be  determined  for  literally 
thousands  of  years  by  what  you 
and  I  do — not  what  the  army  and 
navy  does — in  our  homes,  our 
factories,  and  in  our  offices,  be- 
cause the  fighting  line  today 
starts  at  the  production  line.  Col. 
James  L.  Walsh,  chairman  of 
War  Production  Committee,  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers 
(1/28/43). 

Contrary  to  general  belief  there 
is  more  good  organizational  tal- 
ent to  be  found  in  government 
than  in  business.  Washington  is 
frequently  referred  to  as  a  "mad- 
house."   It  would  be  madder  yet 
if  there  were  more  business  men 
there.   Henry   S.    Dennison,   na- 
tionally known  Boston  business 
man,  Aircraft  Bulletin,  9/27/43. 
Total  war   demands  that  our 
vast   economic   system   be   oper- 
ated   along    the    organizational 
lines  of  a  single  industrial  plant. 
Sen.  Harley  M.  Kilgore,  2/22/43. 
Contrary  to  this  are  the  undercover 
maneuverings  to  conscript  only  labor 
as  another  scheme  to  cover  up  the 
mistakes    of    business.    The    smoke 
screen   is   laid   down   by  magnifying 
the  so-called  manpower  'shortage'  and 
ignoring  manpower  wastage,  as  well 
as  materiel  and  money  and  time  wast- 
age in  profits,  fraud  and  low  output. 
Current  proposals  to  conscript  labor 
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alone  are  the  first  steps  of  institutional 
fascism  in  America. 

It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  morale 
and  unity,  not  only  the  slavery  of 
fascism.  It  comes  down  to  a  problem 
of  war  operations  and  the  perilous 
postwar  period.  Since  industry  is  the 
source  of  all  supply  for  the  armed 
forces  and  the  civilian  population,  its 
control  cannot  much  longer  continue 
to  be  left  uncoordinated  and  unplan- 
ned. All  industry  must  be  conscripted 
simultaneously,  as  thousands  of 
Americans  are  demanding. 

Let's  See  What  The  Score  Is 

What  is  the  cause  behind  all  these 
shortages,  idle  equipment,  blood 
money  profits  and  industrial  sabo- 
tage? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  system  itself, 
the  Price  System,  with  its  mechanism 
of  business  enterprise;  producing 
less  than  is  needed ;  holding  back  new 
productive  capacity;  producing  in- 
ferior equipment;  delivering  commer- 
cial-type equipment  to  our  forces 
fighting  a  400  mile-per-hour  war; 
and  hoarding  materiel  and  man- 
power. Technocracy  does  not  main- 
tain that  this  situation  is  caused  by 
deliberate  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  and  management  of  business. 
If  it  were  by  deliberate  intent,  it 
would  be  less  dangerous  than  it  is. 
This  condition  is  produced  by  habitu- 
ated action  patterns.  They  have  be- 
come so  used  to  making  motions  with 
their  left  hand  that  they  cannot  use 
both  hands  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  do  so. 

Production   for   the   needs   of  the 
armed   forces   has   been   consistently 


underestimated  since  as  far  back  as 
January  1941  to  say  nothing  of  the 
point-blank  refusal  to  accept  defense 
contracts  before  that  time  because  of 
the  8  percent  profit  limitation  of  the 
Vinson-Trammel  Act,  now  scrapped. 
The  United  Nations,  chiefly  on  the 
gigantic  battlefields  of  Russia,  are 
winning  the  military  conflict.  Amer- 
ica, as  one  of  the  United  Nations,  will 
be  on  the  winning  side.  But  let  us  not 
forget  that  this  was  accomplished  so 
far  without  the  complete  mobilization 
of  America,  without  planned  direction 
of  the  national  totality  as  an  operating 
unit.  America's  contribution  to  vic- 
tory comes  from  its  array  of  techno- 
logical equipment  and  its  technolog- 
ical skill.  The  haphazard  anarchy  of 
the  unplanned  methods  of  free  enter- 
prise have  been  a  constant  drag  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  national  effort, 
have  hindered  Americas'  contribution 
to  victory,  have  prolonged  the  war, 
and  are  a  red  signal  of  danger  to  the 
stability  of  the  peace. 

America,  as  a  technological  mech- 
anism, cannot  be  operated  in  either 
war  or  peace  at  the  peak  of  efficiency 
by  individualized,  voluntary,  hit-and- 
miss  effort.  When  military  victory  is 
finally  achieved,  it  will  be  in  spite  of 
corporate  business,  free  enterprise, 
and  price-and-profit  operations,  not 
because  of  them.  It  is  evident  that  we 
cannot  win  the  peace  either  with  such 
controls.  The  peace,  with  18  to  30 
million  unemployed  in  America  will 
be  a  greater  crisis  than  the  war. 

Business  is  in  charge  of  America's 
war  effort.  Business  was  in  charge 
of  America's  war  against  the  depres- 
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sion,  and  it  lost  that  war.  Now  it 
hopes  to  attain  a  victory  over  the  so- 
cial changes  of  the  future  by  main- 
taining business-as-usual  after  the  war 
to  distribute  the  abundance  of  Amer- 
ica's new  technology. 

But  the  pitcher  has  gone  to  the  well 
too  often.  The  American  Price  Sys- 
tem of  commerce  and  industry  has 
outlived  its  natural  growth  curve.  For 
the  last  20  odd  years,  it  has  been  held 
up  only  by  the  strong  arm  of  Govern- 
ment. The  advance  of  science  and 
technology  now  makes  imperative  the 
scrapping  of  anarchic  privileged  in- 
dividualism in  the  fields  of  production 
and  distribution  of  physical  goods 
and  services. 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  North 
American  Continent  indicated  these 
facts  years  ago.  While  industrial  and 
social  chaos  was  deepening  over  this 
great  land.  Technocracy  was  quietly 
preparing  a  scientific  blueprint  of  na- 
tional operations  for  defense,  security 
and  abundance.  The  American  people 


have  been  sedulously  protected  from 
this  information  by  a  reversal  of  the 
self-proclaimed  historic  function  of 
the  Press.  But  there  comes  a  day. 
'Mightier  than  an  army  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  arrived. ' 

The  technological  structure  of 
America  demands  that  we  Amer- 
icans abandon  the  haphazard 
conflict  of  private  and  group  in- 
terest in  order  that  we  may  win 
this  war  and  thereby  defeat  the 
enemies  of  America  (ivithout  and 
within)  and  win  the  peace  for 
America. 

Americans  it's  up  to  you  whether 
you  want  profits  or  patriotism.  Do 
you  still  think  we  can  solve  America's 
problems  with  money  and  machina- 
tions alone? 

Technocracy  proposes  Total  Con- 
scription of  Men,  Machines,  Ma- 
teriel and  Money,  with  National 
Service  from  All  and  Profits  to 
None! 


Climate  of  Opinion 


Stating  that  America  is  entering 
a  'peaceful  revolution'  which  will 
change  the  motive  of  our  system 
from  private  profit  and  scarcity  to 
one  of  abundance  based  on  human 
needs,  Murray  D.  Lincoln,  secretary 
of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
asserted  that: 

'If  this  war  has  done  nothing  else 
it  has  thrown  into  bold  relief  the 
direction  we  are  going.  It  has  crys- 
tallized  the   hunger   and   determina- 


tion of  the  great  mass  of  American 
people  for  abundance  and  security.' 
Chicago  Sun  (UP),  11/18/43. 


'It  is  nothing  short  of  treason  to 
waste  time  now  on  post-war  produc- 
tion plans,  when  American  boys  are 
dying  on  battle  fronts  all  over  the 
world.'  John  B.  Hawley,  head  of 
Northern  Pump  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
(Chicago  Herald  -  American, 
9/15/43). 
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After  Me  You* re  First 


by  Alice  Anderson 


Maj.  Alexander  de  Seversky  (in  De- 
cember   1943    American    Mercury) 

'Aeronautical  science  today  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  strike  directly 
from  American  soil  at  the  enemy's 
industrial  war-making  heart  with  long 
range  aviation'  .  .  .  'from  bases  on 
the  North  American  Continent. 

'With  range  and  aiming  controlled 
by  new  scientific  devices,  these  great 
bombers  will  be  able  to  destroy  at- 
tacking planes  before  these  come 
within  the  effective  range  of  guns 
and  rocket  torpedoes,  and  thus  will 
be  well  nigh  impervious  to  fighter 
plane  attacks. 

'Long  range  power  ...  is  in  char- 
acter with  our  National  genius  which 
is  technological.  Our  long  suit  after 
all,  is  not  manpower  and  bayonets — 
China,  Russia,  and  India  for  instance, 
have  a  great  preponderance  over  us 
in  this  respect;  our  strength  resides 
in  industry,  science,  technological 
prowess.' 


General  Oliver  P.  Echols,  U.S.A. 
quoted  in  New  York  Times  December 
31,  1942. 

'If  the  war  requires'  we  can  con- 
struct planes  which  'could  carry 
bomb  loads  of  more  than  25  tons  and 
have  a  range  of  more  than  15,000 
miles.' 


Air  Power'  is  a  new  volume  called 
'Vertical  Warfare'  by  Francis  Vivian 
Drake.  From  the  title  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  author,  a  flier  with  the  RAF 
in  the  last  war,  has  a  functional  pur- 
pose in  mind  for  airpower,  not  a 
fanciful  one. 

Drake's  thesis  is  that  the  Allies 
could  destroy  40  percent  of  Germany's 
industrial  power  if  they  can  drop 
240,000  tons  of  bombs  in  that  area 
over  a  4  to  6  month  period. 


Probably  the  most  startling  and 
realistic  book  on  aviation  in  this  war 
since  DeSeversky's  'Victory  Through 


Howard  Scott,  Direct  or- in -Chief, 
Technocracy  Inc.  in  November  1941 
Technocracy. 

'.  .  .  from  these  bases  (surrounding 
this  Continent)  the  attack  could  be 
carried  by  the  Flying  Wings  to  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world — right  to  the 
home  front  of  any  potential  enemy  of 
this  Continent. 

'It  (the  Flying  Wing  bomber  of 
Technocracy's  design)  will  have  a 
unique  and  deadly  armament,  so 
deadly  that  it  will  blow  any  existing 
fighters  out  of  the  sky  before  they 
get  within  their  own  range. 

'America  has  the  technological  skill 
and  the  facilities  to  make  the  great 
aeronautical  advance  required  in  pro- 
ducing these  planes.  No  other  coun- 
try has  the  technological  capacity  to 
produce  a  plane  of  such  size  in  quan- 
tity. 

'The  final  downfall  of  naval  power 
only  awaits  that  day  when  some  coun- 
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try  does  produce  fleets  of  bombers 
having  6000  miles  or  more  range  and 
carrying  25  to  50  tons  of  bombs 
each.' 


Three  weeks  before  Pearl  Harbor 
Technocracy  first  publicly  described 
its  design  for  a  Flying  Wing  type 
bomber  which,  in  stated  quantities, 
could  deliver  from  the  air  a  total  of 


275,000  tons  of  bombs  and  other  ex- 
plosives over  any  fascist  target,  ob- 
literating it  completely  in  a  single  trip. 
(See  'Technocracy9  magazine,  A-21, 
November  1941.) 

The  aim  being  to  win  the  war  in  a 
minimum  of  time,  with  a  minimum  of 
losses  to  our  forces,  we  are  learning 
that  it  cannot  be  done  without  the 
maximum  of  equipment. 


WINGS  OF  THE 
CONTINENT  SYMBOLIZE 

Victory  through  air,  land  and  sea  power. 
Victory  in  the  shortest  time  at  the  lowest  cost. 
Victory  without  debt,  price  or  profit. 
Victory  over  post-war  problems  to  come. 
Victory  over  fascism  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
Victory  through  science,  technology  and  design. 
Victory  for  America  by  American  methods. 
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Sharps  and  Flats 

by  Robert  M.  Yoder 

Reprinted  by  Permission  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
November  15,  1943 


Unless  the  generals  have  hearts  as 
hard  as  stone  they  will  not  end  the 
war  without  giving  at  least  a  week's 
notice  to  the  warriors  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  for  life  on  that 
front  has  been  rugged  in  the  extreme 
and  one  more  shock  might  do  for 
them. 

It  is  true  that  the  market  'rallied 
moderately,'  as  the  United  Press  re- 
ported, on  Prime  Minister  Church- 
ills'  solemn  warning  on  Nov.  9  that 
the  bloodiest  fighting  of  the  war  lies 
ahead,  with  the  greatest  sacrifices  of 
American  and  English  lives,  but  for  a 
solid  week  before  that  the  district 
around  Broad  and  Wall  sts.,  had  been 
knee  deep  in  gloom. 

There  was  a  $2,000,000,000  slump 
on  Monday,  Nov.  8,  on  the  gloomy 
news  that  London  was  betting  on  an 
armistice  by  Christmas,  and  the  slump 
followed  what  was  called  the  worst 
week  since  the  news  came  that  Mus- 
solini had  lammed.  'Peace  Psy- 
chology 'said  the  stories  on  Saturday, 
Nov.  6,  'received  the  principal  blame 
for  the  relapse.  The  successful  Mos- 
cow conference,  the  persistent  Russian 
victories  over  the  Nazis  in  the  Uk- 
raine, the  Allied  advance  in  Italy  and 
the  unceasing  bombing  of  the  Reich 
brought  the  thought  that  Germany 
could  blow  up  overnight.' 

There  wasn't  a  piece  of  bad  news 
anywhere,   you   see,   just   unrelieved 


success  for  our  side,  which  is  very, 
very  bad  for  the  market.  It  had  been 
worry,  worry,  worry,  all  week  long. 

Douglas  Aircraft  touched  the  low- 
est point  of  the  whole  year,  so  did 
Dow  Chemical.  United  Aircraft  was 
at  least  soft  and  so  was  U.S.  Rubber. 
About  the  only  real  bright  spot  in 
this  whole  disturbing  week  was  Amer- 
ican Distilling.  Even  with  pessimism 
a  foot  deep,  and  the  clouds  of  peace 
growing  blacker  every  minute,  whisky 
held  its  ground.  Held,  nothing,  it 
climbed  six  and  a  quarter  points. 
The  boys  may  have  been  badly  dis- 
couraged about  prospects  that  the 
war  would  last,  they  may  have  been 
depressed  about  the  future  of  air- 
craft and  chemicals,  but  thev  had 
confidence  that  the  nation  is  not  go- 
ing on  the  wagon. 

It  would  be  nice  to  think  they  made 
up  their  losses  on  munitions  by  a 
profit  in  booze,  but  that  is  too  much 
to  hope,  and  undoubtedly  a  good 
many  investors  took  a  bad  loss  that 
dark  week,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
traders,  too. 

Is  that  what  we  are  fighting  for, 
or  if  not  fighting,  paying  taxes  for? 
Are  we  going  to  defeat  Fascism  only 
to  produce  a  nasty  break  in  the  New 
York  stock  market?  What  a  hollow 
victory  that  would  be,  what  a  mock- 
ery. What  irony — to  save  free  enter- 
prise and  lose  money  on  Armistice 
Day. 
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There  will  be  more  good  news,  that 
has  to  be  expected.  We  cannot  count 
on  the  Russians  to  slow  down;  what 
do  those  Communists  care  how  U.  S. 
Rubber  closes?  This  winter  undoubt- 
edly will  bring  further  bombing  of 
the  Reich,  too,  in  spite  of  its  proven 
bad  effect  on  some  of  our  best  known 


securities.  There  may  be  further 
political  successes,  too,  like  the  costly 
day  when  Mussolini  toppled.  And  in 
time  there  may  be  another  invasion 
of  Europe.  It  is  sickening  to  think 
what  that  might  do  to  the  stock  mar- 
ket. After  that,  they  should  have  a 
furlough. 


Tokio  Broadcasting 


Michio  Ito,  a  repatriated  Japanese 
broadcasting  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses to  the  Japanese  people  recently, 
had  the  following  to  say  about  the 
United  States,  according  to  a  report 
by  Harold  Ettlinger  in  the  Chicago 
Sun,  November  26,  1943 : 

It  is  true  that  our  enemy,  the 
United  States,  ...  is  desperately 
carrying  out  her  counter-attacks 
by  depending  upon  her  rich  ma- 
terial resources.   .   .   .  However, 
the  United  States  also  has  many 
weak  points.    If  I  should  speak 
of   the   American    people    based 
upon    my    observation    of    them 
.  .  .  the  first  weak  point  I  say 
is  the   democratic   system.   .   .   . 
Public  opinion  lacks  unity. 
There  is  'lack  of  unified  relation- 
ships'   among    governmental    depart- 
ments.   There  is  a  'festive  mood   of 


the  people  who  do  not  know  what 
war  is.'  There  is  'no  plan  for  certain 
victory — but  instead  the  desire  for 
luxury  is  more  dominant  in  their 
minds.' 

But  nevertheless,  we're  going  to 
lick  the  hell  out  of  Oriental  fascism. 
Technocracy  is  well  aware  of  Amer- 
ica's weaknesses,  but  they're  not  what 
you  imagine  they  are,  Ito.  The  tech- 
nology of  America  will  prevail  over 
the  human  toil  and  hand  tools  of 
fascism.  The  great  technology  of 
America  needs  unification  and  posi- 
tive direction.  This  can  and  will  only 
be  accomplished  by  Technocracy's 
design  of  Total  Conscription  of  Men, 
Machines,  Materiel  and  Money,  with 
National  Service  from  All  and  Pro- 
fits to  None.  Perhaps  you  hadn't 
heard  about  this,  Ito.  So  sorry!  Ex- 
cuse it  please. 


One  frequently  sees  references  in 
print  about  business  men  in  which 
they  are  referred  to  as  hardheaded 
executives,  etc.  This  description  is 
supposed  to  be  a  compliment,  for  the 
'free  press'  of  America  seldom  makes 
derogatory  remarks  about  business. 
We  wonder  if  the  press  knows  the 
commonly   accepted   definition    of   a 


hardhead?  It  is  given  in  Webster's 
dictionary  as  'a  shrewd  unfeeling 
person,  a  blockhead.' 

We  know  of  another  definition  that 
seems  to  fit  well.  'A  hard-head  is  a 
person  into  -whose  head  it  is  hard 
to  get  a  new  idea,  especially  if  it  in- 
terferes with  his  private  privilege  to 
chisel  at  public  expense.' 


FOR  JANUARY-FEBRUARY,   1944 
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High:  Low:  Close 

by  W.  T.  House 


Most  American  industrial  establishments  of  consequence  began  in  a 
small  way  under  individual  or  partnership  ownership;  or  else  as  joint 
stock  companies.  Shares  were  sold  directly  to  the  public  without  hay- 
ing been  listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  money  obtained  was  most- 
ly used  to  expand  the  plant  and  securities  speculation  was  rare. 
The  greater  part  of  all  investmnt  in  this  country  since  1900  has  gone 
into  pure  paper.  Stocks  and  bonds  are  fed  into  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  sold  to  the  public,  the  proceeds  usually  going  to  insiders  and  not 
into  new  plants.  Whatever  social  function  the  Stock  Exchange  may 
have  performed  in  the  past — well  that's  in  the  past  now. 


Did  you  lose  your  overcoat  in  the 
Stock  Market  bump  and  are  you  now 
shivering  at  the  thought  you  may  lose 
your  shirt  as  well?  The  devotees  wail 
that  the  better  the  war  news  gets, 
the  lower  drop  the  prices.  'How  can 
that  be?'  they  cry,  'London  went  up 
on  good  news;  why  don't  our  markets 
do  the  same?' 

Unbeknown  to  the  thousands  who 
read  the  ticker  tape  and  read  little 
else,  there  is  a  fundamental  difference. 
Those  small  bits  of  land  called  the 
British  Isles  have  few  natural  re- 
sources but  a  huge  population.  Its 
people  must,  therefore,  live  in  a 
scarcity  economy,  with  little  prob- 
ability of  achieving  the  more  abun- 
dant life.  For  them,  then,  the  end  of 
the  war  means  that  profit  restrictions 
will  be  lifted  from  good  old  private 
enterprise,  shares  in  companies  will 
therefore  sell  at  higher  prices  on  their 
Stock  Market. 

On  this  North  American  Continent, 


however,  even  before  the  war,  we  had 
installed  so  many  power  machines 
that  we  could  produce  goods  much 
faster  than  we  could  find  Price  Sys- 
tem markets  for  them.  During  the 
war,  we  have  installed  enough  newer 
and  more  efficient  power  machines 
so  that  we  can  produce  about  twice 
as  much  goods.  The  reaction  in  the 
business  world  is  equivalent  to  offer- 
ing another  ice  cream  cone  to  the 
four-year  old  who  has  already  had 
one  too  many  cones.  Unless  business 
can  find  a  way  to  destroy  that  poten- 
tial abundance,  it  sees  thousands  of 
bankruptcies  coming,  even  before  the 
end  of  the  war.  Business  is  thus  un- 
certain of  its  future  and  this  is  re- 
flected in  the  Stock  Market;  and  in 
judging  the  strength  of  that  uncer- 
tainty one  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  growing  inflation  is  a  strong  force 
trying  to  push  prices  up.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  it  is  time  to  sell  business 
'short.' 
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Impatient,  you  ask  a  question: 
'How  does  the  Stock  Market  help  to 
win  the  war?'  Frankly,  I  don't  know 
a  single  argument  in  its  favor  from 
that  point  of  view;  yet  in  Canada  at 
least  it  is  classed  as  essential  and  we 
are  now  only  talking  about  making 
the  employes  of  brokerage  houses  sub- 
ject to  compulsory  transfer  to  war 
jobs — and  this  in  the  fifth  year  of  war. 
The  attention  and  activity  of  thou- 
sands of  people  are  centered  in  this 
branch  of  business,  the  only  part  use- 
ful even  to  a  Price  System  war  effort 
being  that  some  of  the  salesmen  sell 


bonds  in  the  Victory  Loan  drives — 
for  a  commission,  dollar  patriotism. 

Whether  the  government  will  divert 
this  activity  for  profits  into  produc- 
tive war  work  through  Total  Con- 
scription of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel 
and  Money,  remains  to  be  seen.  If 
the  government  does  not  act,  and  if 
the  trend  to  business  uncertainty 
continues,  the  financial  pages  of  our 
newspapers  may  have  written  in  brief 
already,  the  story  of  all  business  as 
well  as  the  Stock  Market :— HIGH : 
LOW:  CLOSE. 


High  Cost  of  High  Finance 


John  D.  Rockefeller  recently  called 
off  his  proposed  sale  of  $25,000,000 
in  stocks  in  commercial  enterprises; 
he  had  planned  to  use  the  proceeds  to 
buy  war  bonds.'  One  explanation, 
offered  on  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
finefcicial  page,  was  the  expense  'in- 
volved just  getting  rid  of  the  25  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  pieces  of  paper. 

'It  is  probable  that  a  matter  of 
some  $250,000  or  more  in  printing 
and  other  expenses  caused  Rockefeller 
to  change  his  mind.  This  estimate  is 
based  on  the  experience  of  one  cor- 
poration engaged  in  a  financing 
operation.  The  printing  bill  came  to 
$50,000  for  the  prospectus,  while  the 
preparation  of  the  material  therein 
took  the  time  of  a  staff  of  12  highly 
trained  men  for  six  weeks'  (Italics 
ours.) 

And  certain  interests  still  claim 
there's  a  manpower  'shortage.'  Here 
is  just  a  sample  of  the  manpower 
wastage   of   thousands    of   men    and 


women  now  at  work  in  stock  ex- 
changes and  in  stock  brokers'  of- 
fices throughout  the  nation.  Only 
Total  Conscription  can  solve  the  man- 
power as  well  as  industrial-power 
wastage  existing  in  the  face  of  total 
war. 

Total  Conscription  would  mean 
that  no  corporate  monopoly  could 
assume  the  attitude  that  it  is  making 
sacrifices  in  allowing  expansion 
which  might  lead  to  overproduction 
after  the  war. 

Total  Conscription  would  enlist  all 
business  and  all  corporate  wealth  in 
the  service  of  the  nation  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  and  six  months  there- 
after. 

Total  Conscription  would  mean 
that  we  would  not  pile  up  any  more 
new  war  debt,  for  on  the  very  day 
such  a  program  was  installed,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  increase  the 
debt  by  one  single  dollar. 


FOR  JANUARY-FEBRUARY,   1944 
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Bureaucrats  and  Politicians 

By  Publications  Division  8741-1 


Item  1. 

12,000,000  persons  may  be  put  out 
of  their  jobs  within  6  months  after 
the  war  ends,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  The  Bureau  also 
pointed  out  that  'failure  to  set  our 
economic  house  in  order  would  make 
a  sound  foreign  policy  impossible,' 
and  our  continued  refusal  to  deal 
with  basic  problems  at  home  'will 
eventually  force  us  to  the  brink  of 
another  and  more  terrible  war.' 

Item  2. 

The  Congress  which  is  now  flirting 
around  with  beautiful  resolutions  and 
post-war  plans  for  the  whole  world 
is  the  same  Congress  which  voted 
the  extinction  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  which  was 
engaged  in  formulating  a  program 
for  post-war  America. 

Item  3. 

No  less  than  80  large  mineral  work- 
ings and  700  smaller  mines  in  the 
rich  Leadville  mining  district  of  Colo- 
rado are  in  process  of  being  recov- 
ered from  the  grip  of  10,000,000,000 
gallons  of  impounded  water,  and  re- 
stored to  production  because  of  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  'bureaucrats'  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Some  months  ago  engineers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  following  prelimi- 
nary study  and  recommendations  by 
the  Geological  Survey,  made  an  analy- 
sis of  possible  drainage  methods.  A 
main    tunnel    11,326    feet    long    and 


two  lateral  tunnels  totalling  5,856  feet 
in  length  will  be  bored  to  drain  off 
water  which  has  kept  the  district 
closed  down  since  1933. 

The  Leadville  district  comprises 
four  principal  mining  areas  with  a 
potential  output  of  3,000,000  tons  of 
zinc-lead  ores  and  1,000,000  tons  of 
manganese  ores  for  war  use.  The 
district  has  been  periodically  flooded 
and  partially  unwatered  by  expensive 
and  inefficient  pumping  methods  ever 
since  1899.  Eventually,  the  problem 
became  too  big  for  'free  enterprise.' 
Due  to  conflicting  property  rights 
and  general  technical  myopia,  no 
overall  plan  was  ever  adopted.  Now 
that  America  needs  the  fullest  pos- 
sible production  of  minerals,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  forced  to  act  to  supersede 
the  property  rights  and  picayune  in- 
terests of  'free  enterprise.'  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  action  was  initiated 
and  will  be  carried  out  by  the  techni- 
cal personnel  and  departments  of  the 
Government. 

Oh,  Yes!  Congress  did  appropriate 
$1,400,000  for  the  project  after  it  had 
been  urged  and  okayed  by  the  Inte- 
rior Department,  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Zinc 
Division  and  the  Mineral  Resources 
Committee  of  the  W.P.B.,  the  Metals 
Reserve  Company,  the  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare,  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Research  and,  almost  unneces- 
sary to  add  but  enlightening  to  note, 
the    Colorado    Congressional   delega- 
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tion  and  property  owners  and  public 
officials  of  Colorado. 

Item  4. 

The  political  method  of  operations 
succeeded  in  reaching  a  new  low 
point  in  Congress  recently.  A  bill  had 
been  proposed  to  extend  $300,000,000 
in  Federal  aid  to  schools  throughout 
the  nation.  Numerous  Southern  Sena- 
tors were  supporting  the  measure  and 
the  outlook  for  its  adoption  was  fa- 
vorable. 

However,  Senator  William  Langer, 
Republican  of  North  Dakota,  threw 
in  a  nifty  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  would  have  prohibited  any 
racial  discrimination  in  schools  quali- 
fying for  Federal  grants.  The  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  that  august 
body,  the  United  States  Senate,  40  to 
37,  which  ordered  the  bill  back  to  a 
committee  pigeonhole.  There  it  will 
repose  in  innocuous  desuetude,  a 
dusty  memento  to  racial  animosity 
and  political  finagling. 

Senator  John  H.  Overton,  Demo- 
crat of  Louisiana,  stated  that  the  Lan- 
ger amendment  was  'an  attempt  to 
foist  upon  the  states  the  concept  of 
mixed  schools  for  negroes  and 
whites.'  Other  Southern  Senators, 
who  had  supported  the  measure,  de- 
clared that  the  anti-discrimination 
amendment  had  been  sponsored  by 
Langer  because  he  knew  that  its  adop- 
tion would  compel  them  to  turn 
against  their   own   measure. 

There's   no   doubt   about  it,   that's 


what  is  called  political  sagacity.  Ap- 
parently the  Southern  Senators  would 
rather  continue  to  cherish  their  racial 
hates  than  promote  the  interests  of 
their  own  white  children. 
Note 

We  hold  no  brief  for  that  often- 
times conscientious  and  efficient  type 
of  public  servant  called  a  'bureau- 
crat.' Neither  have  we  got  the  axe 
out  for  the  average  politician.  Noth- 
ing so  homely  and  inefficient  as  that. 
We  favor  the  tommygun  of  publicity 
for  his  breed. 

The  examples  quoted  above  are 
fairly  representative  of  the  difference 
between  the  political  approach  to  so- 
cial problems  and  the  sort  of  semi- 
scientific  approach  permitted,  or  pos- 
sible, under  the  constant  restrictions 
and  interferences  of  political  bodies. 

Nothing  better  can  be  expected 
under  the  Price  System.  These  ex- 
amples illustrate  a  trend  which  is 
present,  and  growing,  even  within 
the  restrictive  confines  of  political 
government.  It  points  up  one  thing. 
If  you  want  to  get  things  done  right 
in  a  technical  civilization,  you  must 
call  in  the  technical  men.  The  extent 
to  which  this  is  done  and  the  degree 
of  freedom  from  interference  per- 
mitted them  determines  results,  all 
other  things  being  equal. 

Politics,  political  sagacity  and  poli- 
ticians belong  in  limbo  along  with  the 
philosopher's  stone  of  alchemy,  the 
dunce  cap  of  astrology  and  the  dead 
departed  glories  of  'free  enterprise.' 


Brotherly  Love 

Nowhere  on  earth  can  you  find  a        love  as  a  politician  who  is  a  candidate 
friend    so    bubbling    with    brotherly        for  re-election. 


FOR  JANUARY-FEBRUARY,   1944 
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An  American  Soldier  Looks  At  Shortages 

by  Pvt.  Arland  R.  Meade 


Woodman  Spare  That  Tree 

ON  the  last  day  of  October  1943 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  used 
157,500  square  feet  of  newspaper  to 
announce,  in  a  paid  advertisement, 
that  there  is  a  'critical  shortage'  of 
paper. 

The  advertisement,  18  x  6  inches  in 
a  paper  with  a  circulation  of  210,000, 
carried  in  large  print  the  words, 
'There's  a  critical  shortage  of  waste 
paper  right  now,  and  there's  a  critical 
shortage  of  manpower,  too,  in  the 
vital  paper  industry!' 

'Shortage'  and  'waste'  are  words 
which  signify  a  condition  and  a  prac- 
tice undesirable  in  war  time,  to  say 
the  least. 

So,  how  does  business,  including 
the  just-mentioned  newspaper,  cooper- 
ate to  cut  down  waste  to  prevent 
shortage?  On  October  31,  in  a  Sun- 
day edition  business  used  13,807,500 
square  feet  of  newspaper,  in  the  'En- 
quirer' alone,  for  advertising  goods 
available  for  sale — note:  goods  avail- 
able for  sale. 

In  a  city  and  nation  where  stores 
are  closing  on  every  business  street 
due  to  insufficient  goods  to  sell  and 
during  a  period  when  the  remaining 
goods  need,  for  the  public  interest, 
to  be  conserved  during  the  war  and 
six  months  thereafter,  businessmen 
try  to  maintain  profits  and  'business 
as  usual'  to  the  last  safety  pin. 


Then  one  of  these  same  enterprises 
prints  a  plea  to  the  public  to  save 
paper  because  'paper  is  needed  to 
make  containers  to  keep  supplies  flow- 
ing to  our  armed  forces.'  Then  busi- 
ness, presumably  with  its  'conscience' 
clean,  writes  advertisements,  many  of 
full-page  size,  to  describe  the  breath- 
taking 'smartness  'of  some  new  dress 
creation — for  only  $9.98. 

Ladies,  gentlemen  and  others:  I 
wear  an  olive  drab  uniform  which 
may  or  may  not  look  'smart,'  but  it  is 
comfortable  and  it  is  serviceable. 
Furthermore,  I  may  die  in  it  and,  if 
so,  I  prefer  to  die  to  preserve  the  best 
of  America  for  Americans  who  are 
left  and  are  to  be,  not  for  profits  nor 
business  as  usual. 

Only  half  the  story  of  advertising 
waste  in  the  newspaper  selected  as  a 
typical  example  has  been  mentioned. 
In  addition  to  the  space  used  for  dis- 
play ads  for  goods  to  sell,  nearly  as 
much  space  was  used  for  classified 
advertisements,  political  and  military 
soliciting  (as  for  WAC  enlistments) 
and  for  jobs  wanted  or  help  needed. 
The  latter  has  become  a  major  user 
of  our  newsprint.  While  these  types 
of  advertising  have  some  war  effort 
function,  these,  too,  can  be  abolished 
by  an  overall  plan  of  mobilizing  all 
American  resources,  men,  machines, 
materiel  and  money. 

It  often  seems  that  a  man  in  the 
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armed  forces  feels  his  stake  in  the 
war  effort  more  keenly  than  men  who 
are  not  in.  But  no  American  can  af- 
ford to  let  misuses  of  our  resources, 
newsprint  or  other,  continue,  and  ad- 
vertising today  is  misuse  of  resources, 
both  manpower  and  material. 

One  Gigantic  Service  of  Supply 

The  solution  to  this  problem  of 
waste  is  basic  and  simple.  I  get  issued 
to  me  sufficient  clothing  for  working 
or  fighting  and  for  all  the  dress-up 
necessary  in  wartime.  No  newsprint 
is  used  to  'sell  me'  on  these  items; 
I  do  not  need  to  read  advertisements 
nor  look  for  'bargains.' 

Issued  to  me  is  sufficient  food  to 
maintain  strength  and  health.  I  get 
prompt  and  good  medical  attention. 
I  am  transported  to  places  I  need  to 
go  when  I  must  be  there;  I  am  shel- 
tered wherever  necessary. 

Does  the  American  civilian  need  or 
deserve  less  than  that?  Or  more? 
And  does  he  need  to  take  time  to 
peruse  pages  of  paper-wasting  ad- 
vertisement? He  does  not! 

Scientifically  designed  Total  Con- 
scription— it  will  not  be  total  unless 
scientifically  designed — will  eliminate 
this  useless  expenditure  of  men  and 
materiel  and  produce  at  the  same  time 
more  efficient  operation. 

That  part  of  our  armed  forces 
known  as  Services  of  Supply  has  set 
a  precedent  and  a  partial  method  for 
mass  distribution  of  the  supplies  for 


living  and  fighting  a  global  war  with 
material-consuming,  mechanized  arm- 
ies. 

There  are  also  living  and  fighting 
to  do  on  the  home  front.  Total  Con- 
scription will  install  a  vaster  services 
of  supplies  to  integrate  the  supplying 
of  all  Americans  into  one  overall  plan. 

Newsboys  will  not  be  required  to 
tote  bundles  of  papers  with  60  per- 
cent of  their  weight  devoted  to  ad- 
vertising; printing  presses  will  be  re- 
lieved of  more  than  half  their  load; 
the  pinch  for  manpower  all  along  the 
paper  and  publishing  front  will  dis- 
appear; men  and  women  now  devot- 
ing their  time  to  advertising  and  other 
forms  of  salesmanship  will  be  freed  to 
produce  and  deliver  materials  serv- 
ing to  shorten  the  war. 

This  recital  is  an  indication  of 
what  can  be  done  in  just  one  field  of 
industry  by  installing  a  scientific  plan 
of  operation.  When  the  same  overall 
pattern  of  operations  is  applied  to  all 
industries  a  vast,  new  reservoir  of 
manpower  opens  up.  Conscription  of 
labor  alone  is  unnecessary  and  inad- 
visable in  America.  With  personnel, 
materiel,  machines  and  money,  all 
conscripted  and  synchronized  into  an 
all-American  Service  of  Supply,  we 
will  have  such  a  multiplication  of  our 
national  strength  that  the  task  of  win- 
ning the  war  will  be  made  much 
easier  and  the  threat  of  post-war  prob- 
lems will  cease  to  exist. 


The   term    'free   enterprise'    really 
means  laissez-faire  enterprise,  which 

FOR  JANUARY-FEBRUARY,   1944 


does  not  mean  'live  and  let  live'  as 
people  suppose  but  'leave  us  alone.' 
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The  Bear  That  Fights  Like  a  Man 

by  Robert  Bruce 


America's  Dark  Hour 

In  September  1863,  the  Russian 
Atlantic  Fleet  sailed  into  New  York 
Harbor,  under  the  command  of  Rear 
Admiral  Lisovski.  It  consisted  of 
three  frigates,  three  clippers  and  two 
corvettes. 

At  that  time  Czarist  Russia  was  in 
trouble  with  Poland,  Britain  and 
France.  War  seemed  imminent  and 
Russia  needed  friends. 

The  United  States  too  was  in 
trouble  in  September  1863.  The  tide 
of  the  Civil  War  had  turned  in  favor 
of  the  North,  and  victory  over  the 
Confederacy  seemed  assured.  But 
France  and  England  were  scheming 
to  aid  the  declining  Confederate  for- 
tunes by  active  intervention.  The 
United  States,  too,  needed  friends. 

The  idea  of  sending  the  Russian 
Fleet  to  America  was  proposed  by 
Admiral  Popov.  There  were  two 
good  reasons  for  Russia's  action. 
First,  the  Russian  Atlantic  Fleet  could 
easily  have  been  bottled  up  by  Eng- 
land's Navy  in  the  event  of  war.  Sec- 
ond, if  the  Russian  Fleet  could  get 
to  a  friendly  foreign  port,  its  poten- 
tial ability  to  dart  out  and  harass 
enemy  shipping  would  make  England 
and  France  think  twice  before  de- 
claring war  on  Russia. 

There  were  likewise  two  good  rea- 
sons why  the  North  welcomed  the 
Russian  proposal.  First,  the  presence 
of  the  Russian  fleet  in  American 
waters    would    deter    England    and 


France  from  declaring  war  on  the 
North  to  help  the  South.  Second,  it 
would  be  a  powerful  psychological 
blow  against  the  Confederacy. 

Here  was  the  flowing  together  of 
diverse  interests  into  common  action. 
Then,  as  now,  Americans  and  Rus- 
sians liked  each  other  as  individuals 
and  respected  each  other's  countries 
as  powers,  but  detested  each  other's 
form  of  Government. 
You  Help  Me  and  I'll  Help  You 

Russia  sent  the  fleet  primarily  for 
its  own  strategic  interests.  The  North 
also  accepted  the  proposal  primarily 
for  strategic  reasons.  Out  of  these 
basic  causes  a  friendly  atmosphere 
arose.  Czar  Alexander  2nd,  who  had 
freed  the  serfs  of  Russia  on  the  same 
day  that  Lincoln  took  the  oath  of 
office,  was  hailed  throughout  the 
North  as  'emancipator  of  the  serfs 
and  friend  of  the  Union.'  On  the 
other  hand,  Russia,  too,  acknowledged 
that  the  action  of  the  North  had  been 
helpful  to  her. 

Admiral  Popov  was  in  command 
of  the  Russian  Pacific  Fleet  that  sailed 
into  San  Francisco  Bay  in  October 
1863.  Hearing  a  report  that  Southern 
cruisers  were  about  to  raid  the  Bay, 
he  ordered  his  officers:  'If  such  a 
corsair  puts  into  port,  signal:  "Put 
on  steam  and  clear  for  action":  We 
are  bound  to  assist  those  who  have 
offered  us  help.' 

Russia  and  America  had  common 
interests  in  1863.  Today  the  common 
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interests  of  Russia  and  America  are 
tenfold  greater  than  they  were  80 
years  ago.  These  entities  are  the  two 
largest,  contiguous  Continental  areas 
on  earth.  Regardless  of  their  dif- 
ferences in  political  and  economic 
ideologies,  the  physical  problems  and 
resources  of  the  two  areas  are  similar. 
So  far  in  World  War  number  two, 
Russia  has  done  the  lion's  share  of 
the  fighting  against  European  fascism. 
In  so  doing  she  has  been  pulling 
America's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 
Lend-lease  aid,  in  the  words  of  Stalin 
— 'considerably  facilitated  the  suc- 
cesses of  our  Summer  campaign.' 


Russian  industrial  development  and 
military  victories  were  not  achieved 
by  its  political  ideology.  Neither  have 
America's  been  achieved  by  its  po- 
litical ideology.  In  both  cases  it  was 
done  by  the  application  of  technology. 
North  America  is  the  Number  One 
technological  potential  of  the  World. 
Soviet  Russia  is  the  Number  Two 
technological  potential  of  the  World. 
They  have  much  in  common.  For 
these  reasons  Technocracy  has  advo- 
cated a  complete  economic  and  mil- 
itary alliance  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  for 
a  number  of  years. 


Who's  Who  in  Canada? 

Fmances  gave  465,   U.S.A.   96,   British   from 

Figures  supplied  by  the  Royal  Bank  Quebec  86  and  French  from  Quebec 

of  Canada  indicate  the  following  pur-  onlY  31.   The  item  does  not  state  but 

chases  in   the  Fourth  Victory  Loan  presumably  the  rest  were  English. 

there:  In   me  ^sts   analyzed,   the  U.S.A. 

A11    r        ,                 ftl  ononoc  cnn  casualties  in  the  R.C.A.F.  were  three 

All   Canada $1,308,985,500  t.              i               .,           t  .u    r        u 

~        .                                    '       '  times  as  large  as  those  ot  the  rrencn 

~     ,                                 o^'^^V/w*  from  Quebec.    The  total  population 

Quebec  360,696,600  of  Can^da  fa  10)376,876-1931.  The 

Enlistments  population   of  Ontario  is  3,431,683. 

The  British  section  of  Canada  has  The  population  of  Quebec  is  3,000,- 

supplied  35  percent  of  all  its  eligible  000>  of  which  90  Percent  are  French 

males,  but  Quebec  has  supplied  only  in  race>  language,  culture  and  tradi- 

12  percent  of  its.  tions,   despite   the   fact  that   Quebec 

has  been  separated  from  France  since 

Casualties  1759. 

According  to  John  Mason  Adams,  By  order  of  the  Quebec  Act,  passed 

a  contributor  to  Letters  in  Newsweek  by  the  English  Parliament  in  1774, 

for  November  8,  1943,  the  casualty  the  French  civil  law  was  recognized 

ratio  in  the  R.C.A.F.  is  about  as  fol-  for  the  province  and  provision  was 

lows.     He    broke    down    63    official  made  for  withholding  representative 

R.C.A.F.  casualty  lists  taken  at  ran-  English  institutions  like  those  of  other 

dom,  involving  770  names,  Ontario  British  provinces. 
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America  Must  Choose 

Editorial 


When  I  Was  a  Child 
A  MERICA  has  come  a  long  way 
**"■  in  six  generations.  We  have 
grown  from  a  thin  strip  of  settle- 
ments on  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  be 
the  mightiest  industrial  nation  on 
earth.  Our  expansion  has  been  so 
rapid  that  we  haven't  had  time  to 
look  around  and  see  where  we  are 
going.  The  trail  of  our  national  his- 
tory is  marked  by  the  monuments 
of  many  historic  and  spectacular 
achievements.  But  it  is  also  littered 
with  the  tombstones  of  many  un- 
solved social  problems.  The  mistakes 
of  one  generation  were  invariably 
covered  up  by  the  expansion  of  the 
next.  During  our  rapid  development, 
we  always  followed  one  paramount 
negative  rule  as  individuals  and  as  a 
people. 

That  rule  was  the  denial  of  any 
positive  social  direction.  It  was  al- 
ways every  man  for  himself  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost.  If  a  man 
didn't  want  to  work  and  save  and 
succeed,  that  was  his  own  lookout. 
If  he  couldn't  succeed  at  home,  he 
could  always  go  out  West  and  grow 
up  with  the  country.  If  he  didn't  like 
our  system,  he  was  always  welcome 
to  go  back  to  the  'old  country.'  After 
all  was  said  and  done  the  system  had 
justified  itself  in  its  major  premises 
by  its  major  achievements,  so  we  al- 
ways said.  Social  direction  might  be 
all  right  for  those  nations  who  needed 
it,  but  not  for  us;  we  didn't  need  it. 


America  was  on  the  go;  we  didn't 
know  where;  but  that  didn't  matter. 
As  long  as  our  expansion  continued, 
we  could  justify  ourselves  and  get 
away  with  such  a  nihilistic  social  at- 
titude. Now,  however,  American 
civilization  has  reached  the  limits  of 
its  expansion  under  the  Price  System. 
In  obedience  to  the  immutable  laws 
of  dynamic  equilibrium,  we  stand 
now,  as  a  nation,  poised  at  the  peak 
of  our  growth  curve.  'America  has 
come  to  the  end  of  an  epoch!' 
The  Finger  Points 

From  here  on  out,  there  are  only 
three  ways  we  can  go.  We  can  move 
upward  to  a  higher  form  of  civiliza- 
tion, organized  on  a  non-price  basis. 
Or,  we  can  jump  off  into  the  social 
and  physical  suicide  of  fascism;  or 
chaos.  We  cannot  stand  still  and  we 
cannot  go  back  to  the  good  old  roar- 
ing days  of  our  national  adolescence. 
We  cannot  turn  back  the  clock  of 
time  and  repeat  our  natural  growth 
curve  all  over  again.  The  growth 
process  is  unidirectional  and  irrevers- 
ible. It  only  occurs  once  to  each  or- 
ganism on  this  earth  whether  it  be  a 
dusty  weed  along  the  side  of  the  road 
or  an  aggregation  of  human  beings 
making  up  a  nation. 

For  150  years  America  went  up 
like  a  rocket.  Now  the  question  is 
posed — must  we  come  down  like  a 
stick?  For  150  years,  as  a  people, 
we  resisted  and  refused  all  positive 
social  direction.  Now  we  find  our- 
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selves  in  the  greatest  need  for  that 
which  we  never  wanted  before.  In- 
deed it  has  suddenly  become  an  indis- 
pensable necessity.  The  pressure  of 
physical  events  dictates  that  we  must 
now  accept  positive  social  direction 
or  have  its  alternatives  of  negative 
social  compulsion,  or  chaos,  forced 
upon  us. 

If  we  move  upward  to  a  higher 
form  of  civilization  organized  on  a 
non-price  basis,  it  must  be  by  de- 
signed social  direction.  If  we  back- 
slide into  fascism,  we  will  find  that 
it  consists  of  a  barbaric  network  of 
social  compulsions  in  race,  religion 
and  economics,  all  equally  repugnant 
to  the  best  historic  ideals  of  America. 

If  we  indulge  in  civil  disorder  and 
strife,  we  will  disrupt  the  flow  lines 
of  industry  and  break  down  the  com- 
plex inter-related  machine  civiliza- 
tion upon  which  we  are  all  depend- 
ent. In  the  resulting  chaos,  75  per- 
cent of  the  population  will  perish  by 
fires,  starvation  and  disease.  This 
was  the  picture  of  our  national  dilem- 
ma up  to  and  including  Dec.  6.  1941. 

Rendezvous  With  Destiny 

To  this  internal,  social  dilemma 
was  added  the  greater  national  dan- 
ger of  Total  War  on  December  7, 
1941.  No  nation  can  solve  its  internal 
social  problems  unless  it  is  free  from 
outside  aggression.  This  war  was 
forced  upon  us  and  we  must  win  it 
or  cease  to  exist  as  a  nation.  That  is 
the  greatest  job  which  faces  America 
now.  However,  the  categorical  com- 
pulsions of  the  physical  laws  of  na- 
ture continue  to  operate  in  time  of 
war  as  well  as  peace.    Indeed  they 


are  intensified.  The  same  physical 
factors  which  determined  the  past 
expansion  and  present  decay  of  the 
American  Price  System,  as  a  dynamic 
producing  and  distributing  organ- 
ism, are  still  in  operation.  In  its  es- 
sence America's  war  problem  is  the 
same  as  its  peacetime  dilemma.  The 
active  factors  involved  now  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  same  irreconcilable 
conflict  between  advancing  science 
and  a  static  social  system.  The  same 
futile  Price  System  methods  which 
had  long  failed  to  solve  our  internal 
social  problem  are  now  in  active  con- 
trol of  our  war  operations. 

We  may  now  expect  their  effects 
to  be  translated  and  magnified  into 
terms  of  acute  national  danger,  in 
place  of  the  comparatively  less  harm- 
ful muddling  from  one  futility  to 
another,  characteristic  of  their  past 
efforts.  Our  political  leaders  don't 
even  know  what  all  the  pother  is 
about,  and  our  smart  business  men 
are  chained  to  the  grindstone  of  pro- 
fit by  six  generations  of  conditioning 
and  accumulated  tradition.  America 
must  look  to  its  people  for  vision. 

Of  the  People  By  the  People — 

At  the  very  best,  if  Price  System 
methods  do  succeed  in  winning  the 
war  for  America,  it  will  be  a  long- 
drawn-out  affair,  at  a  staggering  cost 
in  lives  of  this  generation  and  heavy 
burdens  of  debt  to  those  who  come 
after.  And  what  of  the  peace  which 
will  follow?  Can  we  expect  Price 
System  methods  to  win  the  peace? 
They  won  the  first  world  war  and  lost 
the  peace!  If  we  win  this  war  with 
Price  System  methods  and  lose  the 
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peace,  it  will  be  a  pyrrhic  victory, 
and  we  will  have  to  do  the  job  all 
over  again  in  a  few  years,  with  all 
the  odds  against  us. 

A  scientific  program  of  positive, 
designed  social  direction  is  the  only 
solution  for  our  internal  social  prob- 
lems. The  very  same  type  of  program 
related  to  the  trend  of  world  events 
today  is  the  only  dynamic  with  which 
America  can  wage  this  war  success- 
fully in  the  shortest  possible  time,  at 
the  lowest  cost,  and  win  the  peace 
which  follows,  and,  further,  guaran- 
tee the  future  of  America.  Such  a 
program  has  been  all  worked  out. 
It  is  ready  to  be  installed  and  Amer- 
ica has  the  skilled  personnel  to  ad- 
minister  it.    Technocracy   asks  how 


many  futilities  must  we  experiment 
with?  How  many  disasters  must  we 
suffer  before  we  install  the  program 
now  called  for  by  the  trend  of  events? 
Written  across  the  map  of  North 
America  by  its  natural  geographical 
and  geological  constitution  and  the 
industrial  characteristics  of  its  civil- 
ization is  the  solution  to  our  National 
problem.  The  key  to  that  problem 
and  the  only  possible  social  dynamic 
with  which  America  can  face  the 
future  is  Technocracy's  program  of 
TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION  OF  MEN, 
MACHINES,  MONEY  and  MATE- 
RIEL, with  NATIONAL  SERVICE 
FROM  ALL  AND  PROFIT  TO 
NONE! 


Wfio's  That  Knocking  At  Our  Door? 


'Barring  some  unforeseen  change 
in  the  age  ratios  of  our  population, 
the  United  States  right  now  has  a 
greater  percentage  of  military  effec- 
tives in  its  population  than  it  ever 
had  before,  or  will  ever  have  again. 
This  is  our  hour  of  biological  might 
and  we  would  better  not  fritter  it 
away  in  indecisive  war,  or  patched-up 
peace.'  Excerpt  from  Chicago  Daily 
News,  11/27/43  editorial. 


in  Chicago  H  e  r  a  I  d-A  m  er  i  c  an, 
10/28/43. 


'During  the  next  10  years  it  may 
be  decided  whether  civilization  will 
continue  to  develop  toufard  a  greater 
utilization  of  science  to  free  and  dig- 
nify mankind,  or  will  become  petri- 
fied in  a  system  of  human  exploita- 
tion greater  than  the  world  has  ever 
seen.'  Margaret  Mead,  Ph.D.  quoted 


Applications  of  science  to  the  field 
of  human  relations  will  bring  about  a 
new  world  in  which  wars  will  have 
no  place,  Dr.  Franklyn  Bliss  Snyder, 
president  of  Northwestern  University, 
declared  last  night  here  at  Latin- 
American  Dental  Meeting. 

'The  great  task  before  the 
world  now  is  to  turn  to  construc- 
tive purpose  the  energy,  ingenu- 
ity, and  patriotism  of  the  scien- 
tists of  the  world.  We  need  to 
wed  science  to  human  relations, 
both  national  and  international. 
If  we  can  combine  these  two,  we 
can  create  a  new  world.'  From 
Chicago  Sun  of  November  9, 
1943. 
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Photo — Courtesy  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co. 
Loading  sulphur  at  Newgulf,  Texas.  In  industrial  civilization  sulphur  and  its  compounds  play  a  big  role. 
They  re  necessary  in  vulcanizing  rubber  for  tank  treads,  tires,  life  rafts;  in  smokeless  powder  and  high 
explosives;  in  plastics,  rayon,  matches,  dyes,  fungicides  and  insecticides;  in  metallurgy;  and  making  super- 
phosphate fertilizer.    U.  S.  produces  3,500,000  tons  a  year.    First  resources  then  energy. 


Photo — Courtesy  Province  of  Quebec  Publicity  Bureau 
Energy  in  the  making  at  Shipshaw,  giant  Canadian  power  and  aluminum  project.  Digging  a  1  Vi  mile  long 
dr™'nnf%nand  d6ef  6n0U9h  t0  float  °cean  liners'  to  re,oca'e  the  SaguSnay  River.This  gives  a  greater 
Techno«at  JuPrfIC!2ll,m«0re  *powe,r  i'5  Aobtaine*  ^'om  the  same  flow  of  water.  See  May-June  Northwest 
Technocrat,  June  Technocrat  or  July-August  Great  Lakes  Technocrat  of  1943  for  details  of  Shipshaw. 
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Photo — Courtesy  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Here  is  another  kind  of  energy,  the  gamma  rays  of  radium.  Concentrated  in  this  250  milligram  pellet, 
weighing  less  than  1/100  of  an  ounce,  is  the  power  of  penetration  to  make  silhouette  pictures  of  flaws 
in  the  interior  of  marine  turbine  casings.  The  defective  part  is  then  excavated,  refilled  by  welding  an- 
nealed to  relieve  stresses  and  rechecked  by  radium  pictures.     After  energy  comes  technology. 


Photo — Courtesy  General   Motors  Corporation 

Technology  begins  with  measurement  and  planning  and  involves  coordination.  The  draftsmen  shown  are 
working  on  some  specific  part  of  a  coordinated  design  for  production.  Not  so  with  our  national  effort  as 
a  whole.  There  are  millions  of  conflicting  plans  for  details  but  no  master  plan  to  orchestrate  them.  This 
is  the  greatest  weakness  of  America.     In  resources,  energy  and  technology  we  are  tops. 
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Official   U.  S.   Navy  Photo 

S^*^^!!!!!!!!^.^^!!^^^1"  r"^-1"  "'"^IWSJ^  ^e  Speda'  types  of  shiPs  re«uired  to  transport 
l^w^rf  «»H  ZL  £?,*  * ate"el\  Th.e  'owi'ng  craft  LST  pull  up  to  shore,  two  big  doors  open,  a  ramp  is 
Great  LnklJ  n«r*«  L  £»5' Fl**  m"*  *^ks  ro1^  °ut'  LST  are  built  at  shipyards  along  inland  rivers  and 
Great  Lakes  ports.  At  Attu,  Kiska,  New  Guinea,  Rendova,  Sicily  their  gaping  jaws  have  opened  wide 


U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  Photo 


Iritl-  £  *hl  J!£  armys  amphibious  trucks  called  'Ducks'.  They  haul  2i/2  tons  of  supplies,  are  propeller 
fir  tutVini  «r»  «^and  hrVe  s!x"w"?.eel  drives  which  carry  them  at  high  speed  on  land.  They  are  designed 
EZJFSE?  •         supplies  at  ordinarily  inaccessible  spots,  supplementing  LST.    They  hit  the  beach  and 

Keep  right  on  going.    America  wages  war  with  the  tools  of  social  change.    The  more  the  better.    Catch  on? 


Photo— Courtesy  Chevrolet  Motor  Co. 


Inspecting  the  interior  finish,  bore  and  rifling  of  a  90-mm  anti-aircraft  barrel.  Inset:  closeup  of  the 
rifling  as  seen  through  the  horoscope,  a  special  optical  instrument  developed  for  this  purpose.  The  di- 
ameter is  also  checked  by  a  precision  air  gauge  which  measures  the  volume  of  air  escaping  from  sealed  in 
barrels.    These  guns  have  a  range  of  30,000  feet,  can  be  fired  by  manual  or  remote  control. 
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Photo — Courtesy  General   Motors  Corporation 


Lay  that  carbine  down  babe,  after  you've  inspected  it.'  This  short,  light,  deadly  weapon  (we  mean  the 
fu  „WVa  "  than  51/^  P°unds  an<*  is  replacing  side  arms  and  rifles  in  jungle  and  invasion  fighting.  It's 
the  U.  S.  Army  s  new  M-l  30  cal.  all-purpose  carbine.  As  weapons  become  more  efficient  they  tend  to  be- 
come smaller  and  lighter  with  greater  power.    That's  almost  a  rule  for  all  mechanisms. 
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Photo — Courtesy  Lockheed-Vega  Corp. 

Here  is  the  Lightning  P-38,  a  plane  that  'goes  upstairs'  50  percent  faster  than  a  Zero.  Its  speed  and 
maneuverability  enable  it  to  be  used  as  an  interceptor,  dog  fighter,  dive  bomber,  tank  destroyer,  camera 
plane  or  medium  bomber.  It  flies  at  'over  400  m.p.h.'  yet  lands  at  only  80  m.p.h.  In  its  aerodynamic  lines 
one  sees  a  closer  approach  to  the  flying  wing.    The  ultimate  is  all  lift  and  no  drag. 


Photo— Courtesy  Lockheed-Vega  Corp. 
The  P-38  is  produced  on  a  continuously  moving  assembly  line.  The  installation  of  this  line  required  eight 
days  but  it  doubled  the  plant's  output  and  resulted  in  a  40  percent  reduction  in  man-hours  per  plane. 
Sub-assembly  lines  carry  engines  and  parts  to  the  main  line.  Workers  ride  the  ships  as  the  line  moves 
along.    Maximum   production   involves  maximum   technology  and  minimum  man-hours  of  labor. 
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Photo— Courtesy  Province  of  Quebec  Publicity  Bureau 
Here  is  a  differ*  kind  of  flying.  Towed  by  a  twin-motored  Dakota  these  R.C.A.F.  officers  recently  made  the 
tirst  glider  flight  across  the  Atlantic,  from  Montreal  to  England.  Glider  trains  are  being  talked  about  for 
post-war  use  as  freight  trains  of  the  sky.  It's  simpler  to  build  giant  Flying  Wings.  They'd  require  less  man- 
hours  per  ton  miles  of  freight  hauled.    Who  wants  to  work  anyhow?  '         H 


H»r»'«  n  r«*A»:iiM.  rv       i  r*T  *  ...    .,  Photo— Courtesy  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

load I  is  350fl YoAofJO  £S?  ?u  trae'or  *'th  HXs*e'  a'c»  hauling  logs  at  Montgomery  Creek,  Calif.     Its  average 
*?.?. T  '*!•     *  •  °  40p0  feet;  the  cost  of  operation  about  20  cents  an  hour  for  fuel.    That'*  tPrhnn|nnu     tvl 
full  application  of  technological   methods  will   conserve  natural   resources.    In   1942 
of  forest  to  burn  down  equal  in  size  to  the  State  of  Louisiana.   That's  HELL. 
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That's  technology.    The 
1  we  permitted  an  area 
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ceiling  $5,000  ft. 

RANGE  10.000  MILES 
SPEED  300  M. P. H. 

LOAD  SCIONS 


Techphoto  by  J.   R.   Rushing 

IDEAS  ARE  COMMON  PROPERTY,  HELP  YOURSELF 

Technocracy  has  a  large  and  growing  volume  of  literature.  This  includes 
four  continentally  circulated  magazines,  numerous  pamphlets  and  a  Study 
Course  Book.  The  body  of  thought  expressed  therein  cannot  be  obtained  at 
any  school  or  college.  It's  scientific,  new,  factual  and  unanswerable.  The  above 
picture  shows  a  window  display  installed  in  one  of  a  chain  of  ten  cent  stores 
at  East  Orange,  N.  J.  by  Technocrat  J.  R.  Rushing.  A  supply  of  literature  is 
available  inside  the  store. 

Technocracy  is  an  ail-American  organization.  It  salutes  America's  tech- 
nology and  her  gallant  citizens  in  the  armed  forces  who  are  applying  it  against 
fascism  abroad.  Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money 
With  National  Service  From  All  and  Profits  to  None  will  make  their  job  easier 
by  intensifying  the  technology  of  war;  and  also  insure  all  Americans  against 
the  perilous  postwar  period  ahead. 
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Unconditional  Surrender  Begins  At  Home 

by  M.  M.  Fertig 


Headline,  in  an  American  news- 
paper (date  and  name  of  place 
withheld  purposely): 
THOUSANDS  OF  MEN,  WOMEN 
NEEDED  AT  ARMY  DEPOT' 
The  text  of  the  news  item  stated 
that  men  and  women  would  be 
schooled  in  the  depot's  modern 
training  shops,  where  the  most 
up-to-date  machinery  had  been 
installed.  These  workers  were 
going  to  be  taught  machine  tech- 
nology. 

Technology  at  the  Cross  Roads 

THODAY'S  machine  technology — 
■*•  doing  things  with  machines — and 
that  primitive  way  of  doing  things 
with  hand  tools,  which  has  con- 
solidated our  spiritual,  political  and 
economic  rackets  into  a  major 
oligarchy,  these  are  the  two  physical 
forces  engaged  in  Total  War.  Be- 
fore long  we  will  have  not  thousands, 
but  millions,  of  Americans  who  will 
know  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  machines  they  are  operating; 
more  than  that,  they  will  become 
skilled  in  utilizing  machine  elements. 
Our  greatest  need  is  for  all  of  us  to 
adjust  ourselves  and  our  ideas  to 
this  fact. 

This  fact  of  our  technological 
knowledge  and  skill  should  encour- 
age us,  for  it  automatically  points  out 


to  us  who  our  enemy  is  in  this  Total 
War.  Our  enemy  is  any  person  or 
way  of  life  which  dictates  that  we 
must  do  by  hand  that  which  we  can 
do  by  machines  and  extraneous 
power,  and  who  or  whatever  system 
that  'makes  money'  off  our  labor, 
through  the  medium  of  a  price  and 
restricted  distribution. 

War  has  accurately  been  called 
'the  passion  of  Death.'  The  victor  in 
this  war  will  emerge  the  master  over 
science.  If  that  victor  has  been  con- 
ditioned to  ignorance  or  suppression 
of  mechanical  techniques,  or  is  en- 
gaged in  politics,  or  manipulates  ex- 
change in  the  market  place,  he  and 
his  group  of  followers  will  most  sure- 
ly murder  science.  They  will  do  away 
with  all  scientific  research  and  with 
the  courageous  men  and  women  who 
might  work  at  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  that  victor 
is  a  group  trained  to  operate  our 
physical  equipment  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  employed  in  its 
technological  design,  then  this  group 
will  automatically  free  science  from 
the  ages  of  former  interference  con- 
trol. That  interference  control,  which 
in  recent  years  has  attempted  to  be- 
come more  and  more  pressing,  we 
define  as  fascism. 

Science,  once  it  is  free  from  fascist 
control,  will  be  able  to  correct  our 
centuries  old  social  deformation, 
known    as   poverty    in    the   midst   of 
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plenty,  our  human  toil  in  so  very 
weak  competition  with  our  extrane- 
ous energy,  our  diseases,  where  sani- 
tation and  health  could  make  us 
happy.  Those  men  and  women  at  the 
machine  shop  bench,  production  op- 
erators, patternmakers,  technicians  in 
all  fields  of  military  and  civilian  ac- 
tivities— these  are  the  ones  who  have 
the  power  to  choose  technology  to  be 
the  victor.  It  happens  to  be  the  first 
time  in  history  that  they  have  had 
this  opportunity  because  never  before 
were  they  trained  for  technology  in 
such  great  numbers.  They  are  not 
real  Americans  if  they  permit  a  stulti- 
fying community  of  fascist  interests 
to  control  them. 

Who  Are  the  Fascists? 

How  can  the  strategic  term  'un- 
conditional surrender'  be  applied  to 
but  one  group  of  people — the  axis 
alliance — and  only  on  the  bloody  bat- 
tlefield, when  these  same  two  physical 
forces — fascism  or  rule  by  decree, 
and  technology  or  rule  by  the  physical 
design — involve  the  internal  struc- 
tures of  all  nations  of  the  world  and 
all  the  communities  of  the  United 
States  with  hardly  a  single  except- 
ion? 

The  battlefield  with  its  blood  and 
horror  is  but  an  emotional  symptom, 
a  social  tantrum,  as  the  one  progres- 
sion, fascism,  aging  itself  into  sen- 
ility, attempts  to  intrench  its  inertia 
against  which  the  other  progression, 
technology,  must  advance.  The  actual 
conflict  exists  between  the  pressing 
emergence  of  a  new  social  doctrine 
and  the  ages  old,  obsolete  folkways 
and   traditions,    inherited    from    our 


dead  agrarian  past  in  our  daily  prac- 
tices in  our  various  home  towns  all 
over  the  nation. 

It  is  each  citizen's  personal,  patri- 
otic obligation  to  find  out  who  the 
fascists  are  and  why  they  are  that 
way.  He  may  find  out,  if  he  is  honest 
with  himself,  that  he  is  unknowingly 
one  of  them.  And  it  is  our  national, 
patriotic  obligation  to  either  educate 
our  native  born  fascists,  or  if  that 
seems  impossible,  to  let  the  march  of 
events  liquidate  them  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  march  of  events  is 
liquidating  their  private  enterprises. 
You  know  the  people  who  have  been 
forced  to  climb  on  the  government 
subsidy  wagon.  Are  you  one  of  them? 

No  one,  and  no  government,  under 
the  system  of  private  initiative  and 
private  enterprise,  can  rejuvenate  for 
very  long  the  era  of  industrial  expan- 
sion to  which  the  fascists  have  tied 
themselves  hand  and  foot.  The  fas- 
cists have  to  discover  that  fact  for 
themselves,  either  the  easy  way  by 
education,  or  the  hard  way  by  eventu- 
ally going  through  social  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Design  Is  the  Essence  of  Function 

In  1941,  Harpers  magazine  pub- 
lished an  article  by  George  W.  Gray. 
This  article  told  of  an  experiment  at 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Medical 
Research.  This  experiment  was  not 
conducted  to  regain  a  woman's  youth, 
but  with  an  eighteen  year  old  dog 
serving  as  the  laboratory  guinea  pig. 
He  was  a  feeble  creature,  hardly  able 
to  stand  up  to  eat.  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel 
decided  to  change  the  dog's  blood  in 
the  attempt  to  rejuvenate  him.    He 
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extracted  the  blood,  washed  the  red 
cells,  compensated  with  a  chemical 
fluid  for  the  quantity  of  blood  washed 
away  and  then  replaced  the  red  cell 
blood  for  that  which  had  been  senile 
blood.  The  old  dog  became  a  new 
dog.  Instead  of  curling  up  in  a  cor- 
ner he  ran  and  barked  and  gayly 
associated  with  lady  friends.  He  acted 
much  as  our  Price  System  is  acting 
today  under  the  forced  stimulation  of 
monetary  injections  into  the  arteries 
of  commerce. 

But  by  the  time  the  dog's  rejuve- 
nated blood  had  absorbed  the  accumu- 
lation of  age-produced  poisons,  while 
he  had  been  enjoying  himself,  poor 
doggie  was  again  old.  Dr.  P.  Le- 
Compte,  who  first  told  the  facts  to  the 
public  said:  'Repeated  removals  of 
the  old  blood  and  its  replacement  with 
new  serum  had  only  a  temporary 
effect  of  rejuvenescence.' 

This  same  article  told  about  the 
famous  Steinach  and  Voronoff  oper- 
ations on  old  men.  The  operations 
'were  followed  by  indubitable  cases  of 
improvement  in  appearance  and  gen- 
eral condition  and  by  the  revival  of 
the  sexual  function,  but  the  grafts 
withered  and  were  absorbed,  the  other 
changes  relapsed,  and  rejuvenescence 
was  temporary.' 

Within  the  light  of  science  we  need 
to  understand  two  things:  (1)  Why 
is  rejuvenescence  but  temporary  in 
older  mechanisms?  (2)  Why  cannot 
our  Price  System  be  permanently  re- 
juvenated as  the  many  post-war  plan- 
ners would  have  it? 

The  reason  that  rejuvenescence  is 
but  temporary  is  in  the  fact  that  cer- 
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tain  internal  balances  are  always  the 
main  design  of  the  totality  of  any- 
thing.   These  balances  may  shift  but 
they  must  always  be  in  the  designed 
relationship  to  the  purpose  they  are 
serving.    The  power  to  do   a  given 
thing  must  be  easily  transmitted  from 
its  point  of  origin  to  its  point  of  use; 
the  driving  function  must  be  in  uni- 
son with  the  driven  function  and  vice 
versa.    When  internal  balances  have 
gone  haywire,  whether  through  wear 
or  some  act  of  positive  dislocation, 
that  person  can  no  longer  channelize 
his  energy  into  optimum  power;   or 
if  the  example  is  an  inanimate  me- 
chanism,  it  can   no  longer   function 
properly.   Rejuvenescence  cannot  cre- 
ate permanent  internal  balances  be- 
cause it  cannot  restore  that  which  has 
been  used  up.  The  laws  of  thermody- 
namics are  unchangeable;  they  func- 
tion whether  or  no.   No  man  has  yet 
outlived  nature's  physical  choice  for 
his  particular  span  of  life,  nor  has 
any  other  mechanism  or  system. 

Here  is  a  good  definition  of  a  ma- 
chine; we  can  aptly  apply  it  to  the 
Price  System  as  a  machine  gone  bad. 
'A  machine  is  a  combination  of  ele- 
ments which  transmits  motion  from 
one  to  the  other  until  the  desired 
force  and  motion  are  delivered  at  the 
point  of  productive  work.  The  vari- 
ous elements  must  be  held  in  their 
designated  places  or  paths  and  al- 
lowed to  move  as  required  by  the 
design.' 

Why  do  we  say  that  the  Price  Sys- 
tem has  permanently  gone  bad?  The 
Price  System  was  a  workable  mechan- 
ism before  technology  expanded,  but 
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now  technology,  one  of  its  prime  in- 
ternal elements,  can  no  longer  be 
combined  in  a  pattern  which  will 
transmit  the  desired  force  and  motion 
at  the  point  where  specified  work,  our 
war  requirements,  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

In  other  words,  what  should  be  the 
internal  balances  of  the  Price  System 
have  already  become  too  greatly  un- 
balanced for  the  optimum  operation 
required  by  this  twentieth  century 
conflict,  and  the  peace  that  must  grow 
out  of  that  conflict.  Peace  will  not  be 
a  rootless  and  separate  event.  That 
is  why  we  can  accurately  say  that  all 
post-war  planners  have  started  on  the 
wrong  track. 

Up  until  December  7,  1941  the  na- 
tive consolidation  of  spiritual,  politi- 
cal and  economic  rackets  into  a  major 
oligarchy,  the  fascists,  was  able  to 
balance  our  technology,  however 
poorly,  within  the  Price  System.  Since 
then  our  highly  developed  technology 
no  longer  fits  within  the  Price  System 
machine.  It  can  no  longer  be  driven 
in  alignment  with  the  fascist  driving 
proclamations;  instead  our  technol- 
ogy has  become  the  driving  power. 

A  Word  to  the  Wise — 

Fascism  is  on  the  skids  in  Europe. 
It  was  American  technology  that 
made  it  possible  for  the  Allies  to 
chase  the  Axis  out  of  Africa.  It  is 
American  technology  that  is  helping 
Russia.  It  is  American  technology 
which  is  preparing  itself  for  the  Pa- 
cific struggle.  Gather  these  facts  to- 
gether, then  try  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion: What  does  unconditional  sur- 
render mean?    Who  and  what  terri- 


tory is  going  to  surrender  uncondi- 
tionally? Get  into  the  habit  of  word- 
ing your  concept  of  'unconditional 
surrender'  so  that  you  can  easily 
substitute  its  intelligible  definition. 

How  do  the  fascists  in  America 
define  'unconditional  surrender'  ? 
How  do  the  fascists  in  your  neighbor- 
hood, at  your  place  of  work,  define 
it?  They  just  don't;  they  totally  ig- 
nore the  facts  which  give  it  meaning. 

They  ignore  the  fact  that  Hitler, 
Mussolini  and  Hirohito  established  a 
geometrical  relationship,  a  triangle; 
that  the  fascists  in  your  home  town 
too  have  established  a  triangle.  In  the 
international  triangle  whoever  is  be- 
hind Hitler  is  angle  A;  whoever  was 
behind  Mussolini  was  angle  B;  and 
whoever  is  behind  Hirohito  is  angle 
C.  The  relationship  of  these  three 
fascistic  'fronts'  to  the  political,  eco- 
nomic and  spiritual  rackets  in  the  in- 
ternational triangle  are  no  different 
from  angle  A,  angle  B,  and  angle  C 
in  your  home  town.  Just  who  is  angle 
A,  angle  B,  and  angle  C  in  your  home 
town?    What  are  their  names? 

Detach  all  your  sympathies  and 
affections,  where  necessary  even  your 
family  loyalties,  for  we  must  consider 
this  a  geometrical  problem  which 
must  be  understood  before  we  can 
prosecute  this  war  successfully.  Have 
you  forgotten  the  elementary  fact  that 
any  two  or  more  triangles  having  the 
same  shape,  although  different  in  size, 
are  said  to  be  similar  triangles?  Never 
forget,  similar  triangles  always  have 
two  corresponding  'parts' -  altitudes, 
medians  bisectors,  in  the  same  ratio 
as    a    pair    of    corresponding    sides. 
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And  it  is  a  most  important  geomet- 
rical fact  that  'corresponding  angles 
of  similar  triangles  are  respectively 
equal.'  In  other  words,  a  Penny  fascist 
in  a  Penny  town  is  just  as  vicious, 
as  dangerous  in  that  Penny  town  as 
a  dollar  fascist  is  in  a  dollar  town, 
as  the  fascists  within  the  Allied  set- 
up are  to  the  Allied  nations,  or  as 
Hitler,  Mussolini  and  Hirohito  were 
to  the  area  of  the  Axis  alliance.  The 
sizes  of  the  respective  areas  have 
nothing  to  do  with  certain  persons' 
angular  positions  or  functions. 

Every  day  our  technicians  are  dis- 
covering easier  ways  to  do  things. 
The  simple  fact  of  these  discoveries 
is  part  of  the  continuous  process  of 
applying  the  superior  powers  of  the 
lever  and  the  inclined  plane  with  the 
accompaniment  of  gears,  pulleys, 
cams,  threads,  machine  bearing  and 
other  mechanical  elements.  The  fas- 
cists accept  these  discoveries,  with- 
out digesting  their  real  significance, 
as  just  additional  means  whereby 
they  may,  both  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture, 'make  money.'  The  fascists  are 
too  ignorant  of  science,  too  blind 
to  see  what  is  going  on  to  recognize 
this  growing  technology  and  its  grow- 
ing capacity;  so  they  sentimentally 
consider  themselves  to  be  honest-to- 
goodness  Americans  when  they  fight 
to  preserve  their  Price  System. 

Acres  of  Diamonds 

War  is  the  passion  of  Death.  It 
will  eventually  yield  a  victor,  and 
the  vanquished  will  have  performed 
'unconditional  surrender.'  The  why 
for  it  is  basic  in  nature,  So  that 
America    will   not   be   the   continent 


to  suffer  unconditional  surrender, 
America  must  continue  to  be  a  body 
in  uniform  motion  in  a  technologi- 
cally straight  line.  America's  uni- 
form motion  in  a  technologically 
straight  line  is  toward  more  and  more 
technology.  Very  simply  stated  this 
is:  There  shall  be  more  and  more 
people  coming  within  the  technologi- 
cal pattern. 

Private  enterprise  cannot  possibly 
install  more  and  more  technology 
without  completely  wrecking  Private 
Enterprise.  Actually,  Private  Enter- 
prise completely  wrecked  itself  when 
it,  all  over  the  world,  instigated 
World  War  II.  With  each  new  tech- 
nological installation,  the  internal 
balance  within  the  Price  System,  that 
is,  the  relationships  between  the 
driving  force  and  the  driven  force, 
changed.  It  was  the  increased  fre- 
quency of  oscillations  which  wore 
the  Price  System  out. 

Then  who  must  install  the  neces- 
sarily complete  technological  pat- 
tern? The  people  themselves,  the 
augmenting  number  of  operators 
who  have  become  skilled  in  working 
with  machine  elements;  they  must 
subscribe  to  the  Total  Conscription 
of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel,  and 
Money,  exacting  National  Service 
From  All,  and  yielding  Profits  To 
None.  When  in  the  course  of  events 
it  becomes  definitely  necessary  for 
one  people,  Americans,  to  change  its 
mode  of  physical  operation,  it  is 
treason  for  any  minority  within  that 
people  to  obstruct  such  change. 

Unconditional  Surrender  begins  at 
home.        Unconditional        surrender 
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means  that  the  Price  System  mechan- 
ism, as  a  way  of  producing  physical 
operations,  shall  be  abandoned  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  resurrection; 
that  all  persons  as  individuals  or 
groups,  who  have  held  as  their  vested 
territory  any  physical  equipment, 
patents  or  ideas,  immediately  shall 
yield  them  to  the  common  welfare. 
Unconditional  surrender  means  that 


from  thence  forward  the  actuality  of 
living  shall  be  based  solely  upon  the 
technological  possibilities,  with  each 
man's  relationship  to  God  his  own 
affair.  When  we  set  our  continent  in 
order,  then  and  only  then,  may  we 
expect  unconditional  surrender  to 
occur  as  the  basic  morale  in  the 
other  countries  of  the  world. 


Divided  We  Fall 


'One  cannot  move  about  Washing 
ton  without  bumping  into  the  fact 
that  we  are  running  two  wars — a 
foreign  war  and  a  domestic  war.  The 
domestic  war  front  is  in  the  various 
war  boards.  Every  great  commodity 
industry  in  this  country  is  organized 
nationally,  and  many  of  them,  per- 
haps most  of  them,  are  parts  of  the 
great  national  organizations,  cartels, 
agreements,  which  function  on  both 
sides  of  the  battlefront.  Here  in 
Washington  every  industry  is  inter- 
ested in  saving  its  own  self.  It  wants 
to  come  out  of  the  war  with  a  whole 
hide.  One  is  surprised  to  find  men 
representing  great  commodity  trusts 
or  agreements  or  syndicates  planted 
in  the  various  war  boards.  It  is  silly 
to  say  New  Dealers  run  this  show. 
It's  largely  run  by  absentee  owners 
of  amalgamated  wealth,  for  the  most 
part  these  managerial  magnates  are 
decent,  patriotic  Americans.  They 
have  great  talents.  If  you  reach  them 
in  nine  relations  out  of  ten,  they  are 
kindly,  courteous,  Christian  gentle- 
men. But  in  the  i  elation  where  it 
touches  their  own  organization,  they 
are  stark  mad,  ruthless,  unchecked  by 


God  or  man,  paranoiacs,  in  fact  as 
evil  in  their  design  as  Hitler.  They 
are  determined  to  come  out  of  this 
war  victors  for  their  own  stockhold- 
ers, which  is  not  surprising.  These 
international  combinations  of  indus- 
trial capital  are  fierce  troglodyte  ani- 
mals with  tremendous  power  and  no 
social  brains.'  (William  Allen  White, 
editor  of  the  Emporia,  Kansas  Gaz- 
ette, 5/15/43). 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  food  subsidy 
bill  was  under  discussion  and  Rep. 
Clarence  Cannon  (Dem.  Mo.)  had 
the  floor.  These  are  his  words:  'I 
have  always  followed  Mr.  Green  on 
labor  bills.  But  this  is  not  a  labor 
bill.  This  is  a  farm  bill.  On  this  bill 
I  will  follow  the  farm  leaders.' 

There  you  have  it,  cold  turkey,  a 
frank  submission  to  the  dictates  of 
minority  pressure  groups.  There's 
no  poppycock  about  leadership  or 
an  inquiry  into  the  facts.  It's  a 
straight  routine  of  first  counting  the 
noses  involved  in  any  minority  group 
proposal,  then  representing  it  accord- 
ingly. Is  that  why  they  call  it  the 
house  of  representatives? 
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Three  Recipes  for  Going  Crazy 

by  Publications  Division  8741-1 


Safe  As  A  Bug  In  A  Rug 
A  SMALL  company  manufacturing 
■*"*■  war  materiel  in  the  Detroit 
Ordnance  District  reports  as  follows. 
All  its  employes  are  covered  by  a 
blanket  industrial  accident  insurance 
policy.  Before  getting  the  policy,  the 
company  had  to  set  up  certain  rather 
strict  safety  mechanisms  and  policies. 
In  addition  to  this  they  are  required 
to  meet  the  State  safety  standards, 
those  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  the  City 
Fire  Department  rules,  the  City 
Health  Department  regulations  and 
those  of  the  State  Health  Department 
also.  Well,  one  otherwise  fine  day 
along  came  a  delegation  of  U.  S. 
Army  Officers  on  a  National  Safety 
Standards'  drive,  sponsored  by  the 
Army.  The  management  was  given  to 
understand  that  its  cooperation  was 
expected — or  else.  This  last  safety 
drive  being  the  seventh  and  each 
one  being  sponsored  by  a  different 
branch  of  authority,  the  management 
is  now  wondering  who'll  be  the  eighth 
and  if  there  are  any  new  safety 
wrinkles  out  lately. 

'They  Can't  Put  You  In  Jail  for  That' 
Another  small  company,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  received  a  bale  of  forms 
and  reports  to  fill  out  from  the  vari- 
ous Government  agencies.  There  were 
forms  on  everything  imaginable  con- 
nected with  their  part  of  the  war 
business  from  raw  material  priorities 
to   labor-management   relations.   The 


ability  of  the  company  to  fill  out  these 
forms  declined  in  inverse  ration,  as 
the  flood  of  paper  rose.  Finally  they 
got  a  hot  letter  from  the  WPB  accus- 
ing them  of  not  cooperating  with  the 
war  effort.  Here  is  the  company's 
answer : 

War  Production  Board 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Attention:   Mr.  T.  K.   Quinn, 
Director 

General  War  Production  Drive 
Gentlemen : 

Unfortunately  we  are  not  a 
large  corporation  operating  un- 
der cost-plus  and  therefore  sup- 
plied by  a  benign  government 
with  endless  droves  of  idle  help. 
Our  office  and  supervision  per- 
sonnel are  over-taxed  with  work 
that  has  to  be  done  to  keep  the 
wheels  rolling  and  we,  there- 
fore, have  adopted  an  attitude 
concerning  the  endless  requests 
for  reports  and  cooperation  from 
all  types  of  political  interference 
control  agencies  that  is  simple 
and  direct. 

If  they  can  throw  us  in  jail  for 
not  doing  it,  we  will  gladly  co- 
operate.    If  not,  No.     Will  you 
kindly  enlighten  us  on  this  point? 
Yours  very  truly, 

H.  V.  Wilkie 

Even  a  Mule  Has  Hindsight 

Another    small    company    made    a 
profit  of  $540,000  in  1942  on  war 
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contracts.  Along  came  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  and  took  away 
considerably  more  than  half  of  it  in 
the  form  of  taxes.  This  was  all  right, 
as  it  was  expected,  and  still  left  the 
company  with  a  neat  little  nest  egg. 
However,  in  marched  a  renegotiator 
one  day  and  demanded  to  see  the 
company's  contracts.  Upon  due  ex- 
amination, he  altered  clauses  here 
and  there  and  sliced  down  the  gross 
profit  to  a  net  loss  of  $130,000.  The 
company  protested  that  it  had  already 
paid  out  most  of  its  profits  in  taxes 
and  didn't  have  the  money  any  more. 
The  renegotiator  replied  that  was  none 
of  his  business  but  concerned  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department.  The 
company  president  was  advised  to 
try  to  get  a  refund  on  his  taxes  but 
would  be  expected  to  repay  the  Gov- 
ernment his  excess  profits  on  the 
renegotiated  contracts  nevertheless. 

If  they  get  a  refund  on  their  taxes 
it  may  be  possible  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment back.  If  not,  they're  in  the  hole 
deeper  than  ever.  In  the  meantime 
the  company  has  accumulated  a  stock- 
pile of  Army-Navy  Inspector's  re- 
jects. The  product  is  of  a  type  that 
can  be  sold  as  post-war  merchandise. 
The  upshot  of  the  whole  affair  is 
that  the  only  source  of  profit  left  to 
the  company  now  is  its  stockpile  of 
rejects.  The  stuff  wasn't  good  enough 
for  war  use  but  can  get  by  in  the 
civilian  market.  After  reciting  his 
tale  of  woe  to  a  Technocrat,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  remarked:  'The 
more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  think 
the  Government  has  done  this  whole 
war     production     effort     wrong.     It 


should  liave  frozen  the  whole  war  ef- 
fort at  the  beginning.9 

This  was  a  beautiful  opportunity 
to  say,  'I  told  you  so.'  But  Tech- 
nocracy is  not  interested  in  preach- 
ing. Neither  does  it  have  any  brief 
for  either  small,  medium  or  large 
business;  and  no  condemnation  for 
Government  renegotiation  or  tax  col- 
lection agencies.  The  point  is  that 
nobody  knows  what  the  score  is  be- 
cause there  is  a  multitude  of  small 
conflicting  plans  for  regulating  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  but  no  over- 
all design  for  national  operations. 

If  you  want  to  go  crazy,  here  are 
three  good  recipes,  but  there  are 
many  others.  Every  American  who 
thinks  he  can  beat  the  American 
Price  System  has  a  good  recipe  for 
going  crazy.  It  matters  not  whether 
it's  the  lone  wolf  worker  trying  to 
get  rich  by  the  sweat  of  his  single- 
handed  labor;  the  cockroach  'capital- 
ist' shopkeeper  performing  his  inter- 
ference functions  in  the  distributive 
mechanism;  the  small  business  man 
ground  beneath  the  upper  and  nether 
millstones  of  a  chaotic  economic  sys- 
tem; or  even  the  astute  representa- 
tive of  large  monoply  enterprise 
scheming  for  mid-war  profits  and 
post-war  cartelization. 

There  is  only  one  highway  to  indi- 
vidual sanity  and  security  in  America 
today.  That  is  by  way  of  Techno- 
cracy's design  of  Total  Conscription  of 
Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money 
with  National  Service  from  All  and 
Profits  to  None.  Collective  security  is 
the  answer  to  all  individual  problems. 
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Inquisition  At  Detroit 


by  R.  B.  Langcin 


Detroit  Is  As  Detroit  Does 
rT,HE  city  between  two  lakes  is  now 
-*•  engaged  in  the  production  of 
bombing  planes,  airplane  engines, 
parts  of  all  types  and  war  equipment 
in  general.  What  though  the  pay- 
rolls are  padded,  the  inventories  are 
inflated,  the  workers  are  falling  over 
each  other  and  the  factory  crap  games 
are  heavily  patronized  during  work- 
ing hours;  nevertheless,  the  war  ma- 
teriel rolls  out  of  Detroit  plants  in 
staggering  quantities.  The  fact  that 
production  increases  its  tempo  while 
accompanied  by  the  best  planned 
methods  of  waste  is  a  tribute  to 
American  technology.  Of  course,  the 
waste  adds  to  the  profit,  which  makes 
it  good  business.  Detroit  is  not  uni- 
que in  this  type  of  social  behavior. 
It  is  a  national  characteristic  of  the 
American  Price  System. 

Besides  the  production  of  physical 
goods,  the  fame  of  Detroit  has  been 
polished  bright  by  its  efforts  in  the 
intangible  field  of  art  and  early 
Americana.  That  nostalgia  for  the 
years  that  are  gone  forever,  which 
seems  to  be  a  national  trait,  finds 
a  loud  expression  in  Detroit.  There 
one  can  see  Greenfield  Village  where 
the  past  of  America  has  been  frozen 
for  the  edification  of  the  present  and 
future.  It  is  worth  a  visit  if  only  to 
learn  what  America  has  escaped  from, 
and  in  small  part  how  that  escape  was 
accomplished. 

There  is  also  the  Detroit  Institute 


of  Arts,  famed  for  its  mural  paint- 
ings. This  museum,  sponsored  by  the 
liberal  arts  schooled  parvenues  of 
this  area,  was  understandably  built 
in  Renaissance  style.  This  architec- 
ture is  completely  out  of  harmony 
with  the  characteristics  of  a  modern 
industrial  city.  It  is  symptomatic  of 
the  social  thinking  of  most  Ameri- 
cans, i.e.,  completely  out  of  harmony 
with  the  realities  of  the  Power  Age. 

After  vegetating  for  years  as  one 
of  America's  many  second-rate  art 
museums,  those  with  the  directive 
power  in  Detroit  decided  that  it 
needed  distinction.  So  they  engaged 
the  talents  of  Diego  Rivera,  called  the 
world's  greatest  living  mural  painter. 

Rivera  came  to  Detroit  in  1931 
and  spent  a  year  painting  frescoes  on 
the  walls  of  the  Garden  Court  in  the 
Institute  of  Arts.  There  are  27  panels 
in  all  on  the  four  walls.  The  bro- 
chure of  the  Institute  says  that  Rivera 
was  'determined  to  picture  our  gigan- 
tic industrial  culture,  and  then  to 
follow  it  back  into  its  basic  elements.' 
If  this  is  a  correct  statement  of  the 
end  sought  after,  then  Rivera's  murals 
must  be  classified  as  complete  fail- 
ures. 

It  is  true  Rivera  sees  form  and 
movement  in  industry  rather  than 
mere  atmosphere.  This  is  something. 
'He  honors  the  engineer,  the  mechan- 
ic, the  scientists.  He  used  life  as  his 
model.'  The  frescoes  are  called 
'magnificent  in  design  and  admirable 
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in  detail.  But  in  the  last  analysis 
their  power  lies  in  another  thing — 
their  largeness  of  conception.'  This 
is  extravagant  praise  indeed.  Let's  see 
what  it  all  amounts  to. 
//  You  Want  To  Do,  You  Must  Know 

Before  one  can  form  an  accurate 
appraisement  of  the  Garden  Court 
murals,  one  must  know  the  culture 
depicted  and  the  physical  America  to 
which  it  is  native.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  look  at  them  from  the  viewpoint 
of  artistic  technique  alone.  Rivera 
'used  life  as  his  model'  but  nowhere 
does  he  tell  the  story  of  energy  on 
which  all  life  depends.  The  mere  pic- 
turization  of  a  lump  of  coal,  a  few 
other  minerals  and  an  energy-con- 
verting device  here  and  there,  crowd- 
ed in  between  a  multitude  of  work- 
ers, does  not  tell  the  story. 

The  Institute  murals  are  too  much 
concerned  with  people  and  too  little 
concerned  with  the  giant  forces  pro- 
ducing the  trend  of  events  on  this 
Continent.  This  kind  of  art  is  not 
American.    It  is  hyphenated. 

A  visitor  comes  away  from  the 
Institute  with  a  feeling  that  there  is 
much  more  to  the  story  of  our  'indus- 
trial culture  and  its  basic  elements' 
than  Rivera  pictured. 

In  the  culture  of  the  Power  Age, 
physical  wealth  is  not  produced  by 
human  toil  and  hand  tools.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  energy  and  technology. 
Therefore,  while  humans  are  always 
necessary  in  an  attendant,  accessory 
or  supervisory  capacity  to  the  indus- 
trial machine,  their  relative  impor- 
tance as  producers  declines,  while  the 
necessity  for  integrated  operation  of 
the  entire  mechanism  increases. 


This  necessity  dictates  a  design. 
Thus,  while  the  Rivera  murals  com- 
pletely fail  to  'picture  our  gigantic 
industrial  culture  and  then  to  follow 
it  back  into  its  basic  elements'  they 
also  completely  ignore  the  future  of 
that  industrial  structure.  The  method 
of  American  technology  pictured  in 
these  murals  is  accurate  enough.  But 
it  hangs  in  the  air  by  itself,  fully  de- 
veloped, without  birth  or  puberty,  nor 
any  hint  of  a  probable  future. 

The  art  of  yesterday  is  mainly  the 
art  of  people.  The  true  art  of  Ameri- 
ca must  be  an  objective  art  of  things 
and  events  in  the  real  physical  world 
in  which  we  live,  in  addition  to  peo- 
ple. To  portray  the  art  of  America, 
it  is  not  enough  to  'honor  scientists, 
engineers  and  mechanics.'  One  must 
tell  the  whole  story  and  let  the  facts 
convey  a  proper  contempt  for  all  the 
phony  values  of  this  Price  System. 
More,  such  an  art  must  project  itself 
into  the  future,  on  the  basis  of  that 
which  is  most  probable,  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  parallelism  of  events. 
There  Are  Murals  and  Murals 

Detroit  is  big,  its  streets  are  clean 
and  spacious  and  seem  to  reach  out 
toward  an  ever-receding  horizon.  Its 
industrial  conceptions  are  large  and 
their  execution  lags  not  far  behind. 
Surely,  somewhere  in  this  archtypical 
industrial  center  one  should  be  able 
to  find  some  real  American  art  that 
truly  represents  the  science  and  en- 
gineering that  is  germane  to  the  phys- 
ical North  America  in  which  we  live ! 

Yes,  there  is  such  art  in  Detroit, 
but  it  cannot  be  found  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Arts.  Such  art  as  portrays 
what  America  is  now,  how  it  came 
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to  its  present  estate  and  where  it  is 
headed,  cannot  flourish  in  any  Price 
System  environment.  Pretty  roses 
may  grow  out  of  dung  hills  but  integ- 
rity cannot  exist  'where  commerce 
long  prevails.'  Authentic  American 
art  that  will  meet  the  specifications 
outlined  can  only  rise  out  of  the  most 
authentic,  indigenous,  American  non- 
Price  System  environment.  That,  too, 
exists  in  Detroit. 

The  finest  display  of  modern  Amer- 
ican Art-science  in  the  city  between 
two  lakes  is  in  the  hall  of  the  Detroit 
Section  of  Technocracy  Inc.  at  9108 
Woodward  Ave.  This  organization 
is  neither  an  art  school  nor  a  mu- 
seum. It  is  a  dynamic  research-educa- 
tional body  founded,  staffed  and 
operated  by  Americans  drawn  from 
all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy  Inc.  is 
dedicated  to  the  installation  of  a  Con- 
tinental design  of  operations  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of  abun- 
dance and  security  for  all  citizens.  As 
such,  the  function  of  the  Detroit  Sec- 
tion is  to  inform  all  citizens  in  its 
area  of  the  irreversible  trends  that 
are  shaping  America's  destiny  and 
thus  affecting  the  individual  fate  of 
every  American. 

The  Section  Headquarters'  interior 
was  designed  and  constructed  to  illu- 
strate with  graphic  realism  the  Story 
of  America,  its  past,  present  and 
future.  There  are  some  30  odd  pic- 
turizations,  all  told  with  a  half-dozen 
mural  paintings.  These  paintings 
illustrate  North  America  as  the  num- 
ber one  technological  potential  of  the 
world  and  its  possibilities  in  a  real 
American  way  of  life  when  it  is  oper- 
ated by  scientific  methods. 


There  is  a  sequential  order  of  pro- 
gression in  the  Technocracy  murals 
and  pictures.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
story  of  America's  greatness  and 
littleness.  One  must  start  at  the  be- 
ginning and  stick  to  the  finish. 

The  Greatest  Story  Ever  Told 

There  is,  first,  the  long  static  ages 
of  human  toil,  hand  tools  and  scarcity 
the  world  over.  Then  the  slow  growth 
of  knowledge  about  physical  laws.  In 
time  comes  the  first  stages  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution.  Eventually,  the 
Power  Age  culture  of  America  ar- 
rives. Running  through  the  veins  of 
this  complex  development  are  the 
two  factors,  technology  and  energy. 

The  one  thing  that  chiefly  dis- 
tinguishes man  from  all  other  animals 
is  his  ability  to  convert  and  use 
energy  derived  from  sources  outside 
his  own  body.  Behind  all  modern 
technology  is  extraneous  energy  de- 
rived from  coal,  oil,  gas,  wind  and 
falling  water.  The  story  of  its  rate 
of  increase  of  conversion  and  use  is 
basic. 

Accompanying  it  are  the  operating 
characteristics  of  the  system  of  trade 
and  commerce,  called  the  Price  Sys- 
tem; the  superimposed,  political  and 
social  structure,  its  enforced  social 
regimentation  of  the  human  com- 
ponents involved,  and  the  wide-spread 
mental  obeisance  to  abstract  ideolo- 
gies which  have  no  real  existence  in 
the  system  itself. 

Then  we  have  the  net  end  results, 
such  as  growth  in  population,  moun- 
tainous rise  of  debt,  increase  in  pro- 
duction but  enforced  scarcity  in  dis- 
tribution,  rise   and   eventual   decline 
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in  total  employment,  constant  decline 
in  manhours  per  unit  of  production, 
widespread  want  in  the  midst  of 
potential  abundance;  a  whole  host  of 
secondary  social  problems  generated 
by  the  system,  such  as  crime,  ignor- 
ance, disease,  etc.,  and  the  inevitable 
shrinking  of  all  the  artificially  con- 
cocted 'values'  of  the  system  back  into 
the  nothing  from  which  they  came 
with  the  irresistible  forward  march 
of  technology.  The  human  beings  in- 
volved become  less  and  less  important 
and  necessary  except  as  a  means  of 
exploitation  in  any  Price  System. 

After  spending  an  hour  in  Tech- 
nocracy Hall  at  9108  Woodward 
Ave.,  one  comes  away  with  a  new 
sense  of  citizenship.  America  is 
great;  it  is  only  some  of  her  people 
who  are  little.   This  is  a  land  of  sleep- 


ing giants,  with  a  potential  future 
that  almost  beggars  description.  One 
comes  out  knowing  that  he,  or  she,  as 
an  individual  American  can  partici- 
pate in  that  future.  But  it  must  be 
won.  The  visitor  is  made  to  realize 
that  America  has  a  big  job  waiting 
for  her  citizens  and  that  the  great 
future  of  this  motherland  will  only  be 
realized  to  the  extent  that  her  citizens 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  unfinished 
task  that  lies  ahead. 

Of  such  is  the  true  art  of  America, 
illustrating  the  past,  living  in  the 
present  and  pointing  the  way  to  the 
future.  Let  the  dilettantes  play 
around  with  decadence.  The  alert 
American  who  is  aware  of  the  social 
obligations  of  citizenship  in  the 
Power  Age  will  seek  out  that  which  is 
closest  to  the  heartbeat  of  America. 


The  American 

On  June  19,  1923  the  Legislature 
of  Illinois  passed  an  Act  reading  as 
follows  (italics  ours)  : 

WHEREAS,  since  the  creation 
of  our  American  Republic  there 
have  been  certain  Tory  elements 
in  our  country  who  have  never 
become  reconciled  to  our  Repub- 
lican institutions  and  have  ever 
clung  to  the  traditions  of  king 
and  empire;  and 

WHEREAS,  America  has  been 
a  haven  of  liberty  and  place  of 
opportunity  for  the  common  peo- 
ple of  all  nations;  and 

WHEREAS,  these  strangers 
within  our  gates  who  seek  eco- 
nomic betterment,  political  free- 
dom,   larger    opportunities    for 


Language 

their  children,  and  citizenship 
for  themselves  as  Americans; 
and  .  .  . 

WHEREAS,  the  name  of  the 
language*  of  a  country  has  a 
powerful  psychological  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
stimulating  and  preserving  na- 
tional solidarity;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  languages  of 
other  countries  bear  the  name  of 
the  countries  where  they  are 
spoken;    therefore: 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
represented  in  the  General  As- 
sembly: The  official  language  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  shall  be 
known  hereafter  as  the  'Ameri- 
can  language. 
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Bankers  Distribute  Revolutionary  Literature 

by  The  Peripatetic  Technocrat 


Even  Nice  People  Do  It 

Probably  9  out  of  10  people  walk- 
ing the  streets  of  America's  cities  are 
carrying  revolutionary  literature 
around  in  their  pockets  and  don't 
know  it.  The  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  every  bank  in  the  U.  S. 
have  been  distributing  this  radical 
material  for  the  last  seven  years  or 
so.  It  is  turned  out  in  the  millions 
of  copies  by  the  U.  S.  Mint. 

All  one  has  to  do  to  get  a  supply 
of  this  inflammable  literature  is  to 
hire  out  on  the  payroll  of  some  corpo- 
ration, whether  padded  or  not.  They 
will  turn  over  a  supply  of  it  to  you 
on  your  first  payday.  Of  course, 
there  are  quicker  and  easier  ways  to 
get  the  stuff,  if  one  is  of  a  mind  to, 
such  as  clipping  coupons,  cashing  rub- 
ber checks,  or  some  other  short  cut 
to  Easy  Street  on  the  illicit  fringe  of 
the  Price  System.  But  most  citizens 
are  rather  dull  and  law  abiding  to 
boot,  so  they  prefer  the  harder  way 
of  working  for  theirs. 

The  revolutionary  literature  re- 
ferred to  is  none  other  than  our  good 
old  one  dollar  bill.  It  is  nationally 
respected,  one  might  almost  say  wor- 
shipped, and  keenly  sought  after  by 
every  citizen.  Few  suspect  that  its 
apparently  innocent  appearing  sur- 
faces contain  what  amounts  to  an 
epitomized  history  of  civilization  up 
to  date  and  an  accurate  projection 
into  the  future. 


On  the  front  side  is  an  imprint  of 
the  head  of  George  Washington,  the 
Father  of  His  Country.  How  true  that 
old  saying  is:  'First  in  peace,  first  in 
war,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen.' The  saying  refers  to  George 
Washington,  not  the  one  dollar  bill. 
One  could  easily  assume  the  opposite 
from  an  observation  of  the  behavior 
of  people  with  regard  to  money. 

The  first  message  carried  by  the 
dollar  bill  is  on  the  front  side.  It 
conveys  the  information  that  there  is 
on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  U.  S. 
one  silver  dollar  payable  to  the  bearer 
on  demand.  It  states  also  that  the 
certificate  is  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private.  Nothing  startling 
about  that,  although  there  is  more 
to  it  than  meets  the  eye.  These  state- 
ments contain  enough  material  for  an 
enlightening  article  on  the  nature  of 
money  and  debt  and  the  ancient  pro- 
fessions of  money  changers  and  debt 
merchants.  We'll  not  go  into  that 
now  though.  The  point  we're  trying 
to  get  to  is  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
one  dollar  bill. 

The  Unfinished  Job  Ahead 

Take  one  out  of  your  pocket,  turn 
it  around  and  study  it  while  you  pon- 
der the  significance  of  the  motto 
printed  boldly  upon  the  reverse  side 
of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States. 
'Annuit  Coeptis  Novus  Or  do  Seclor- 
um'  is  imprinted  above  and  below  the 
unfinished  pyramid.   This  has  a  pro- 
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found  meaning  for  America  today.  It 
is  written  in  the  dead  language  of 
Latin  which  neither  time  ror  human 
use  can  change  through  the  ages.  It 
means  exactly  the  same  thing  today 
that  it  did  in  1776  when  it  was  adopt- 
ed, note  the  Roman  numerals  at  the 
base  of  the  pyramid. 

This  Nation  was  founded  in  1776, 
and  the  building  of  the  unfinished 
pyramid  began.  For  the  first  160 
years  of  our  national  existence  the 
reverse  side  of  the  Great  Seal  was  not 
imprinted  on  American  money.  Eight 
years  ago  the  Government  decided  to 
use  both  sides  of  the  Seal  on  the 
dollar  bill.  It  is  fittingly  appropriate 
at  this  time. 

The  Founding  Fathers  must  have 
known  that  the  Nation  they  were 
building  could  not  be  completed  by 
them.  So  they  left  the  pyramid  un- 
finished with  the  apex  pendant  above. 
Within  the  pyramid's  peak  is  the  all- 
seeing  eye.  This  means  that  a  greater 
wisdom  than  theirs  would  have  to 
come  along  in  the  fullness  of  time  to 
finish  the  work  which  they  had  so 
ably  started.  That  time  has  now  ar- 
rived. 


As  the  juggernaut  of  technological 
war  rolls  on  into  its  fifth  year  the 
motto  imprinted  on  the  Great  Seal, 
and  so  boldly  adopted  by  our  young 
Nation,  begins  to  acquire  its  first  real 
significance  for  the  American  people. 
History  records  the  rise  and  fall  of 
many  Nations,  Cultures  and  Civiliza- 
tions. As  man  progresses  onward 
through  time,  space  and  events  he 
leaves  the  old  order  behind  him  and 
takes  up  with  the  new,  or  else  be- 
comes extinct.  Where  is  the  Cro- 
Magnon  race  now;  or  the  numerous 
civilizations  of  the  past  that  have 
waxed  and  waned? 

So  it  always  was  and  so  it  always 
will  be.  Men  and  Nations  must  either 
go  up  or  down,  backward  or  forward. 
This  is  the  rule  of  change.  America 
once  faced  the  future  boldly;  perhaps 
it  will  do  so  again.  The  Founding 
Fathers  of  this  country  gave  us  a 
watchword  to  go  by.  Nearly  every 
person  carries  it  around  in  his  pocket 
book.  The  motto  on  the  reverse  side 
of  The  Great  Seal  of  these  United 
States  is:  'Time  Makes  Way  For  A 
New  Order  Of  The  Ages.' 


They  Know  What  They  Want 

'.  .  .  By  and  large,  Americans  are 
the  most  mechanical  people  in  the 
world,  and  so  the  most  alert  to  phys- 
ical cause  and  effect.'  Excerpt  from 
editorial  under  that  title,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  11/17/43. 


A  Definition 

'My  own  summary  of  the  "private 
enterprise"  philosophy  is  this:  One 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  flesh.' 

Letter  to  the  Editor,  Chicago  Sun, 
11/29/43,  written  by  Ervin  A.  Hen- 
ning. 


"Give  me  matter  and  motion  and  I 
will  construct  the  universe." — Rene 
Descartes,  1596-1650. 


The  institution  of  private  enter- 
prise for  private  profit  is  conducted 
at  public  expense. 


GREAT  LAKES  TECHNOCRAT 


Industrial  Birth  Control 


by  Edwin  A.  Lahey 

Reprinted  by  Permission  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 


Calls  Industrial  'Birth  Control' 
Man's  Most  Ironic  Work  in  Last 
50  Years. 


Industrial  birth  control  is  probably 
man's  most  ironic  achievement.  For 
the  last  half  century  it  has  meant  that 
in  a  great  period  of  mechanical 
achievement  development,  we  have 
been  able  to  restrict  production 
through  cartels  and  monopolistic  price 
controls.  Henry  Wallace  summed  up 
the  tragedy  of  restricted  production 
in  his  Detroit  speech  last  July,  when 
he  reminded  critics  of  the  'baby  pig 
killings'  that  countless  tons  of  unborn 
baby  pig  iron  had  been  aborted  by 
the  economics  of  monopoly. 

The  story  has  been  told  well 
enough.  The  files  of  the  anti-trust 
division  under  Thurman  Arnold,  the 
voluminous  record  of  the  monopoly 
committee  hearings  in  Congress,  the 
history  of  the  Fair  Trade  Commission 
and  other  sources  tell  what  has  hap- 
pened to  production  since  the  coupon 
clippers  became  dominant  in  the  con- 
trol of  industry. 

The  aspects  of  restricted  production 
are  all  around  us  in  our  daily  life. 

Plaster  Monopoly-Produced 

The  plaster  on  the  walls  of  your 
home  is  produced  under  monopolistic, 
price-fixing  conditions.  The  price  of 
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the  gypsum  which  goes  into  plaster 
increased  100  per  cent  between  1929 
and  1939,  despite  the  great  depres- 
sion. 

The  shoes  you  put  on  in  the  morn- 
ing are  made  on  machines  that  the 
shoe  manufacturer  must  rent,  and 
cannot  buy,  from  the  corporation 
which  controls  shoe  machinery  pro- 
duction through  patent  ownership. 
The  corporation,  by  virtue  of  its  leas- 
ing arrangements,  has  an  obvious  in- 
fluence on  price  and  production 
policies. 

The  streetcar  in  which  you  rattle 
downtown  in  Chicago  is  flat-wheeled 
because  a  tight  little  coterie  of  mort- 
gage bondholders  are  better  off  as 
long  as  the  city  lacks  a  modern,  costly 
transportation  system. 

Farm  Tools  Price  Controlled 

The  farmer  has  a  barnful  of  ma- 
chinery which  had  a  price  flexibility 
of  15  percent  during  the  depression 
in  which  the  prices  of  the  farm  pro- 
ducts had  a  flexibility  of  65  percent. 
President  Roosevelt  a  few  weeks 
ago  expressed  opposition  to  any  post- 
war tariff  on  rubber,  which  might 
protect  our  wartime  synthetic  rubber 
factories.  But  he  ignored  the  impor- 
tant fact  that  even  the  price  of  crude 
rubber  was  always  kept  at  artifically 
high  levels  through  centralized  con- 
trol of  the  trees  by  the  Dutch  and 
British.   The  international  aspects  of 
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monopolism  are  fresh  in  everyone's 
mind,  with  the  Truman  committee  of 
the  Senate  of  the  cartels  of  German, 
British  and  American  corporations,  in 
which  world  areas  were  split  up  and 
compacts  made  to  restrict  production. 

85  Cents  or  $45  Per  Pound 

And  only  a  few  days  ago  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Wendell  Berge  told 
a  Senate  committee  how  the  chemical 
industry  sold  a  certain  plastic  for  in- 
dustrial use  at  85  cents  a  pound,  but 
charged  $45  a  pound  for  dental  use. 
When  dentists  got  smart  and  began 
purchasing  the  plastic  from  industrial 
users,  one  of  the  great  chemical  cor- 
porations proposed  that  the  industrial 
product  be  spiked  with  the  addition 
of  arsenic,  which  would  make  it  un- 
acceptable for  dental  use. 

Some  years  ago  the  maker  of  a 
well  known  safety  razor  blade  was 
worried  about  imitations  which  were 


just  as  good  and  much  cheaper  than 
the  original  blade.  This  manufacturer 
set  up  a  plant  of  his  own  to  make  an 
imitation  of  the  imitation.  The  fake 
imitation  was  so  bad  that  the  custom- 
ers came  back  to  the  original  blade. 

There  never  was  a  better  time  to 
cogitate  about  these  phenomena,  be- 
cause we  have  given  up  the  vicious 
practice  of  industrial  birth  control 
during  the  war.  Our  industrial  ca- 
pacity is  staggering  our  own  imagina- 
tions. If  the  implications  are  made 
plain,  it  should  not  be  too  difficult  to 
stir  a  demand  for  full  use  of  our  pro- 
ductive facilities  for  peace-time  prod- 
ucts. 

Editor's  Note:  As  to  whether  or 
not  'we  have  given  up  the  vicious 
practice  of  industrial  birth  control 
during  the  war'  as  Mr.  Lahey  seems 
to  think,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
leading  article  in  this  issue.  Let  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves. 


The  Last  Shall  Be  First 


'I  cannot  consider  that  production 
has  met  its  goal  until  we  have  met  all 
overseas  demands  and  have  fully 
equipped  our  troops  in  training.  I  go 
beyond  this  and  say  that  we  are  not 
prepared  for  total  war  until  we  have 
accumulated  a  substantially  strategic 
reserve  of  all  important  weapons  of 
war.' — Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  B.  Somervell. 


'In  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  the  United  States  had  more  fires 
than  in  all  of  1942,  which  in  turn 
was  the  worst  year  in  25  years.  Con- 
sider the  fire  that  destroyed  a  grain 
elevator   in   Minnesota.    The   money 


loss  was  $1,350,000  but  that  was  only 
a  minor  part  of  the  disaster.  That 
one  elevator  contained  sufficient  bread 
rations  to  feed  an  army  of  700,000 
men  for  an  entire  year.'  Colliers 
(9/25/43). 


Mechanical  sugar-beet  harvesting 
machines  may  replace  men  almost  en- 
tirely after  the  war.  This  mechanical 
harvester  is  the  invention  of  a  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  beet  farmer. 


America  has  2,264  industrial  re- 
search laboratories  today;  in  1900  it 
has  less  than  a  dozen. 
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GREAT  LAKES  TECHNOCRAT 


Technology  Marches  On 

by  Research  Division  8741-1 


Smaller  and  Better 

Production  of  electronic  control 
tubes  is  running  11  times  greater  than 
in  1941  at  the  Westinghouse  Lamp 
Division  Plant,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

The  Selas  heating  plant  used  in 
American  bombers  to  keep  the  cabin 
warm  at  the  way-below  zero  tempera- 
tures in  the  sub-stratosphere,  weighs 
but  8  pounds.  It  takes  up  only  l/5th 
of  one  cubic  foot,  yet  delivers  300 
cubic  feet  of  hot  air  per  minute.  Its 
thermal  efficiency  is  87  percent. 

The  new  Wright  'super-Cyclone' 
aviation  engine  contains  the  potential 
energy  of  2,200  horsepower  within  a 
diameter  of  only  55  inches,  the  same 
size  as  that  of  the  original  525  horse- 
power Cyclone  engine  sixteen  years 
ago.  The  early  motor  had  9  cylin- 
ders, the  new  one  18.  Four  of  the 
latter  will  power  each  of  the  Lock- 
heed Constellation  60-passenger  cargo 
planes  built  for  the  Army  Transport 
Command.  What  makes  this  increased 
power  in  the  same  diameter  possible? 
New  metallurgy,  including  aluminum, 
nitralloy,  etc.,  and  a  supercharger, 
so  that  the  weight  per  horsepower  is 
slightly  over  one  pound.  (The  average 
workhorse,  we  would  like  to  point 
out,  weighs  about  1,500  lbs.). 

'At  the  end  of  the  war  we  will 
have  a  tremendous  aluminum  capac- 
ity in  Canada,  about  12  times  that 
of  prewar  capacity  ...  In  about  5 
days,  at  present  rate  of  production  we 
could  fill  all  the  probable  annual  re- 


quirement for  postwar  airplane  pro- 
duction.' George  C.  Bateman,  Cana- 
dian Metals  Controller,  in  Iron  Age, 
11/11/43.  (Are  Canada's  aluminum 
plants  to  be  scrapped  then?) 

7000  White  Horses 

The  world's  largest  electric  motor 
has  just  been  completed,  in  America, 
of  course.  It  was  built  in  one  of  the 
only  two  plants  in  the  nation  where 
it  could  be  built,  General  Electric's 
works  in  Schenectady,  the  other  be- 
ing Westinghouse  in  East  Pittsburg. 
The  motor  weighs  500  tons.  It  is  rated 
at  7,000  horsepower.  It  is  44  feet 
long,  16  feet  in  diameter  and  13  feet 
high. 

Electrical  engineers  who  designed 
it  say  the  motor  could  lift  a  1,350  ton 
destroyer  at  the  rate  of  200  feet  per 
minute,  but  it  won't  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  now  being  installed  in 
a  new  steel  mill  (built  by  Defense 
Plant  Corp.  of  the  U.  S.  Government) 
at  New  Geneva,  Utah.  Its  power  will 
drive  machines  which  are  designed  to 
cut  10  ton  steel  slabs  into  200-foot 
lengths. 

What  the  publicity  failed  to  men- 
tion is  that  this  motor  will  do  the 
work  of  70,000  men,  a  great  help  in 
the  wartime  manpower  'shortage'  but 
a  greater  help  in  peacetime  toward 
solving  our  production  problem. 

What  Won't  They  Do  Next? 

Last  spring  the  Division  of  Fores- 
try of  the  Illinois  Department  of 
planting    machine    in    Mason    State 
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Conservation  put  into  use  a  tree- 
forest.  The  machine  is  pulled  with 
an  ordinary  farm  tractor  and  can 
be  operated  by  one  person.  Approxi- 
mately 600  trees  per  hour  were 
planted.  A  check  immediately  after 
planting  indicated  that  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  trees  were  improperly 
planted.  And  a  preliminary  check  of 
all  plantings  during  the  middle  of 
July  indicated  an  average  survival  of 
88  per  cent,  which  would  'have  been 
better  if  graded  stock  had  been  used. 
Additional  changes  are  being  made  in 
the  planting  machine,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  these  changes  will  increase  pro- 
duction to  approximately  1,000  trees 
per  hour.' 

Three  records  in  electric  power  had 
been  set  in  the  weeks  before  this  issue 


of  the  Great  Lakes  Technocrat  went 
to  press;  each  record  was  due  to  be 
broken  by  the  end  of  1943,  however. 
They  are: 

1.  All-time  high  electric  power  gen- 
eration by  U.  S.  central  stations  was 
reached  the  week  ending  Nov.  20, 
with  a  total  of  slightly  more  than 
4,500,000,000  kilowatt-hours. 

2.  In  the  same  week  power  output 
of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  plants 
in  the  Chicago  area  reached  a  new 
record  of  195,000,000  kilowatt-hours. 

3.  On  Oct.  26  the  Consolidated 
Edison  System  stations  in  New  York 
were  loaded  with  2,000,000  kilowatts 
for  the  first  time,  and  in  the  follow- 
in  24  hours  output  totalled  36,342,- 
000  kilowatt-hours. 

Technology  Marches  On! 


Room  For  More  Technology 

Three  to  eight  million  cubic  feet  of 
methane  gas  is  being  pumped  out  of 
the  average  U.  S.  coal  mine  daily. 
This  gas,  which  is  wasted  into  the  air, 
has  a  heat  value  of  100  to  300  tons 
of  coal.  Progress  Guide,  8/43.  Any 
city  in  the  U.S.  has  in  its  sewage  dis- 
posal system  methane  gas,  which  can 
be  harnessed  to  produce  on  a  50,000 
population  basis,  2,900  horsepower- 
hours  of  labor  daily,  yet  the  latest 
count  shows  only  180  such  sludge 
engines  in  use  in  the  country.  Scienti- 
fic American,  9/43. 


is  in  use  127  hours,  a  load  factor  of 
.015. 


'Kaiser  (Henry  Kaiser,  West  Coast 
industrialist)  suggests  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  give  new  contracts 
to  the  manufacturers  who  produce 
with  the  fewest  man-hours  per  unit.' 
Business  Week,  9/18/43. 


Dept.  of  Agriculture  figures  show 
that  the  average  U.  S.  cornpicking 
machine  is  made  use  of  only  104 
hours  a  year,  or  an  overall  load  fac- 
tor of  .01,  and  the  average  combine 


Men  and  Machines 

'When  men  are  left  to  just  talk,  as 
they  do  in  Washington,  they  seem 
unable  to  act,  and  the  debate  tends 
to  become  more  ingrown. 

But  team  up  men  and  machines, 
and  give  them  a  job  to  do,  and  your 
faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  human 
race  rises.9  Raymond  Clapper,  in  his 
column  in  Chicago  Times,  11/24/43. 
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GREAT  LAKES  TECHNOCRAT 


A  Primer  of  Technocracy 

by  Education  Division — 8741-1 


Energy  is  Life 

TN  the  beginning  there  was  energy. 
-*-  This  physical  force  animates  and 
permeates  the  entire  Cosmos.  It  mani- 
fests itself  in  many  forms  on  various 
levels  of  activity  and  may  be  called 
by  different  names.  But,  it's  all  the 
same  primal  stuff  and  can  neither 
be  created  nor  destroyed  by  any 
means  we  know  of.  Energy  is  the 
basic  material  out  of  which  all  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  things  are  com- 
posed and  by  which  they  move  and 
have  their  being.  In  the  last  analysis, 
matter  itself  is  only  a  concentrated 
form  of  energy.  It  is  energy  at  a 
lower  or  different  state  of  activity. 
There  is  no  manifestation  of  matter 
apart  from  energy,  or  vice  versa. 
Energy  is  absolutely  primary;  it 
permeates  all  life  and  activity  as  we 
know  it  on  this  earth.  Finally,  being 
a  physical  thing,  it  can  be  measured 
and  controlled. 

Interstellar  space  is  being  con- 
tinuously filled  with  a  constant  flow 
of  energy  from  millions  of  celestial 
generators.  The  sun  also  has  been 
radiating  energy  for  billions  of  years. 
The  earth,  like  all  other  dark  bodies, 
is  immersed  in  this  cosmic  radiation 
and  has  been  receiving,  and  absorb- 
ing, large  amounts  of  it  for  a  long, 
long  time.  Of  the  total  amount  of 
energy  radiated  by  the  sun,  the 
Earth  receives  only  about  one  two- 
billionths  part,  yet  without  it  this 
planet    would    be    a    frozen,    lifeless 


waste.  About  one-third  of  the  energy 
received  from  the  sun  is  constantly 
being  reflected  back  into  space,  by 
the  belt  of  ionized  gases  surrounding 
the  earth's  outer  atmosphere.  Of  the 
remainder,  a  part  is  radiated  off  as 
spent,  long  wave  heat  radiation.  An- 
other part  is  absorbed  and  used  in 
the  processes  of  nature,  such  as 
evaporation,  precipitation,  wind  and 
other  varied  manifestations.  The 
balance  is  stored  up  in  the  form  of 
coal,  oil,  gas,  wood,  etc. 

Estimates  of  the  age  of  the  earth 
vary.    Perhaps  it  was  about  one  bil- 
lion years  ago  that  it  began.    It  is 
likely  that  the  earth  was  thrown  off 
from  the  sun  due  to  the  tidal  pull 
of  some  large  passing  body.    This  is 
one  of  the  most  commonly  accepted 
views.   In  the  beginning,  it  was  a  ball 
of   fire   itself,   radiating   energy   into 
space.     Gradually   it   condensed   and 
became  cooler.   More  than  half  of  all 
geological    time   had    passed    before 
any  life  appeared  on  the  earth.   That 
was  in  the  Paleozoic  Age,  about  500 
million  years  ago.   Life  began  in  the 
warm  prehistoric  seas.    As  time  went 
on  geological  changes  occurred,  some 
of  the  marine  plant  and  animal  life 
became  exposed  to  the  dry  land,  and 
gradually   adapted  itself  to  that  en- 
vironment.   Since  then,  life  has  as- 
sumed a  multitude  of  forms,  under- 
gone a  great  variety  of  changes  and 
spread  all  over  the  earth. 
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Man:  Descended  or  Ascended 

The  low-skulled  ape-like  creatures 
who  were  the  predecessors  of  man, 
appeared  on  the  scene  about  one 
million  years  ago.  Several  skulls  of 
this  man-like  ape  or  ape-like  man 
have  been  found  but  the  records  are 
scanty.  We  are  not  concerned  here 
with  whether  man  evolved  from  the 
ape  or  vice  versa.  About  250,000 
years  ago  the  first  true  man  appeared. 
He  has  been  named  the  Neanderthal 
man.  He  lived  in  caves,  built  fires, 
left  kitchen  middens  behind  him  and 
buried  his  dead;  consequently  more 
is  know  of  him.  The  Neanderthal 
man  was  succeeded  by  a  higher  type 
called  the  Cro-Magnon.  In  turn,  he 
seems  to  have  disappeared  into  the 
mists,  but  left  behind  him  paintings 
on  the  walls  of  caves,  which  retain 
their  colors  to  this  day.  It  was  not 
until  less  than  10,000  years  ago  that 
some  sort  of  stable  social  life  ap- 
peared, based  on  agriculture.  This  is 
the  accepted  evidence  of  man's  pro- 
gression and  it  is  fairly  well  sub- 
stantiated. 

For  500  million  years,  ever  since 
the  earth  became  cool  enough  to  store 
energy  instead  of  radiate  it,  the 
factor  of  energy  utilization  has  been 
basic  on  this  earth.  Energy  has  sup- 
ported life  in  all  its  forms  through 
age  after  age  of  slow  progression. 
The  exchange  of  energy  between  life 
and  its  environment  has  been  the 
physical  means  whereby  such  life  has 
existed  on  this  planet.  Man,  even 
more  than  lower  forms  of  life,  owes 
his  survival  and  pre-eminence  to  his 
ability    to    capture    ever    more    and 
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more  energy  and  to  convert  it  to  his 
own  advantage.  Regardless  of  how 
far  back  we  go  in  biological,  geo- 
logical or  astronomical  evolution,  we 
find  that  energy  is  the  omnipresent 
determinant  of  all  physical  things  on 
this  earth. 

In  the  beginning,  there  was  energy. 

Eons  of  Scarcity 

When  man  first  learned  how  to 
make  and  control  fire  ages  ago  in  the 
misty  dawn  of  social  life,  he  reached 
the  first  high  point  in  his  long  and 
painful  progression  on  this  earth. 
When  he  learned  the  domestication 
of  animals  and  plants  and  discovered 
the  use  of  metals,  he  passed  a  few 
more  high  points.  The  use  of  fossil 
fuels  and  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
marked  the  culmination  of  man's  pro- 
gression prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  first  practical  steam  engine.  These 
physical  events  were  interspersed  be- 
tween long  periods  of  barrenness. 
Each  one  followed  the  other  in  a 
more  or  less  orderly  sequence.  Neither 
did  they  occur  spontaneously.  For,  in 
the  barren  periods  in  between,  there 
was  a  slow  growth  of  knowledge  of 
the  physical  laws  of  nature.  Some  of 
these  events  may  have  happened  ac- 
cidentally, as  occurred  later  in  the 
first  vulcanization  of  rubber.  But  it 
can  be  said  that  the  growth  of  knowl- 
edge which  enabled  man  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opposing  forces  in  his 
environment  played  an  important 
role. 

From  first  to  last  these  events  in 
the  early  stages  of  man's  existence 
marked  points  at  which  he  learned 
how  to  tap  into  that  great  ocean  of 
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energy  flowing  ceaselessly  through- 
out the  universe  and  divert  a  part  of 
it  to  his  own  use.  The  ability  to  di- 
vert and  convert  energy  from  sources 
outside  his  own  body  is  the  chief 
distinguishing  characteristic  between 
man  and  the  animal  world.  This 
ability  grew  as  his  knowledge  of 
physical  laws  increased.  The  benefits 
were  reflected  in  his  mental  and 
physical  status,  in  other  words,  his 
general  welfare.  By  and  large,  how- 
ever, the  net  gain  was  small.  For 
thousands  of  years,  the  yoke  of  the 
past  hung  heavily  upon  the  shoulders 
of  mankind.   It  was  a  long,  long  age 


of  human  toil  and  scarcity,  a  never- 
ending  battle  for  a  bare  existence. 
Then  came  the  re-discovery  of  Amer- 
ica. Then  came  the  steam  engine. 
They  were  equally  important,  for 
here  in  America  was  found  for  the 
first  time  that  necessary  combination 
of  geographical,  geological,  climatic 
and  human  resources  required  to 
apply  the  growing  knowledge  of 
physical  laws  to  the  means  whereby 
men  lived,  on  a  grand  scale.  The 
stage  was  all  set,  and  the  curtain 
rose  on  the  industrial  revolution. 

Next  Issue — Prelude  To  the  Pow- 
er Age. 


There  Is  a  Big  Job  To  Do 


'Strange  though  it  may  seem,  the 
facts  are  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
today's  technology,  the  greater  part 
of  America's  industrial  system  is  now 
obsolete,  and  must  be  rebuilt!'  Alfred 
P.  Sloan,  chairman  of  General  Mo- 
tors, in  Steel,  11/15/43. 


The  present  plant  equipment 
of  the  United  States  has  not  been 
kept  up  to  date.  .  .  .  Approxi- 
mately only  4  percent  of  the  en- 
tire industrial  equipment  of  the 
United  States  is  really  modern 
in  design  and  control.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this  condition,  the  tech- 
nological equipment  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  con- 
stitutes at  this  time  the  greatest 
known  social  force  ever  at  the 
disposal    of    a    human    society. 


This  force  must  be  organized  for 
a  planned  objective  under  a  uni- 
fied control.  Industrial  mechan- 
ization must  be  installed  on  a 
Continental  scale  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  we  have  known. 
America  must  move  forward  and 
mechanize  to   the  limit.9 

Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief, 
Technocracy  Inc.  in  Technocracy 
Magazine,   July   1940. 


'The  United  States  is  not  fighting 
this  war  for  profit,  and  hence  the 
government  cannot  afford  to  limit  its 
thinking  and  planning  to  that  of  a 
profit  economy.'  Lyman  Chalkley, 
head  economic  analyst  of  industrial 
engineering  division,  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare,  2/7/43. 


FOR  JANUARY-FEBRUARY,   1944 
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Technocracy  and  Your  Trade 

by  Organization  Division  8741-1 


Shades  of  Samuel  Gompers 

While  tobacco  products  of  all 
kinds,  including  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
are  being  turned  out  at  a  rate  35 
percent  greater  than  the  last  peace- 
time year,  1939,  employment  in  the 
industry  is  still  on  the  same  down- 
grade it  was  marching  on  before  the 
war. 

The  cigar  unions,  once  so  strong 
they  elected  a  president  to  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  are  no 
longer  important.  Machines  now 
shred,  mold,  wrap,  and  package  both 
cigars  and  cigarettes. 

When  you  pay  17  or  18  cents  for 
a  package  of  cigarettes,  you  are  not 
paying  for  tobacco  nor  for  labor, 
as  far  as  most  of  the  cost  goes.  There 
is  less  than  2%c  worth  of  factory 
wages  and  about  1  l/5c  worth  of  to- 
bacco in  the  average  pack.  Most  of 
what  you  pay  for  goes  for  taxes,  ad- 
vertising— and  in  investment  in  new 
machinery.  About  300  machines  of 
one  model  (produced  by  the  Link  Belt 
Co.)  would,  if  used  at  full  capacity, 
turn  out  all  of  this  year's  cigarettes. 
This  year  is  the  all-time  high  of  cig- 
arette production  in  the  U.S.A.  about 
240,000,000,000  according  to  count 
upon  which  taxes  were  paid.  This  does 
not  include  the  millions  being  sent 
abroad  to  soldiers  and  sailors  by  the 
Government  itself. 

The  first  continuous  long-filler 
cigar  machine  was  introduced  in  1919 
at  a  time  when  only  3  percent  of  the 
cigars  were  made  by  machine  meth- 


ods. By  1936  the  percentage  was  up 
to  50  and  today  the  mechanization 
is  greater.  This  technology,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  industries,  enables  fewer 
factories  to  turn  out  as  much  or  more 
products. 

That's  A  Lot  Of  'Coffin  Nails9 

In  1919  the  National  Research  Pro- 
ject of  the  WPA  stated  that  'machines 
now  in  use  can  turn  out  about  600 
cigarettes  a  minute,  and  equipment 
capable  of  greater  speed  is  being  de- 
veloped.' 

The  average  output  per  cigarette 
factory  was  200,000,000  a  year  in 
1919  but  it  jumped  to  1,655,000,000 
in  1936,  and  95  percent  of  all  the 
cigarettes  produced  were  made  by 
only  eight  companies,  with  four  of 
those  getting  85  percent  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

When  was  the  all-time  peak  of  to- 
bacco products  employment?  It  will 
surprise  many  of  the  28  year  olds 
now  smoking  to  learn  that  this  peak 
was  reached  before  they  were  born, 
in  the  year  1914.  It  was  then  that 
cigar  and  cigarette  factories  had  a 
grand  total  of  180,000  employees. 
Total  employment,  total  man-hours 
of  labor  used  and  man-hours  per  unit 
have  all  been  declining  ever  since. 

Latest  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics 
put  the  U.  S.  total  in  August  1943  at 
89,000,  while  in  August  1939  a  month 
before  this  war  started  it  was  91,000. 
In  1936  the  average  cigarette  worker 
was  producing  4,900  units  per  hour. 
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JNow  it's  much  more  than  that  and 
after  the  war  productivity  per  man- 
hour  will  go  higher.   Human  toil  and 


hand  tools  have  almost  completely 
disappeared  from  the  picture  in  the 
tobacco  products  industry. 


Against  Fascism  At  Home 


During  the  month  of  August,  losses 
among  American  industrial  workers 
due  to  sickness,  accidents,  and  per- 
sonal reasons  amounted  to  39,550,000 
man-days,  according  to  a  report  of 
the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  in  a  report  that  did  not  make 
the  front  pages  where  strike  news 
was  headlined.  This  total  is  more 
than  five  times  the  loss  of  man-hours 
resulting  from  strikes  in  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  1943. 


'There  is  a  distinction  between 
drafting  men  to  work  in  Uncle  Sam's 
shipyards  and  in  drafting  them  to 
work  in  Sam  Smith's  shipyard,  even 
if  Smith  is  building  ships  for  the 
Navy.  The  contractors  are  running 
their  business  for  profit,  and  for  the 
government  to  draft  one  man  to  work 
for  another  is  entering  into  a  field 
that  savors  of  privilege  and  involun- 
tary servitude.  If,  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  it  becomes  necessary  to  draft 
workers,  then  Uncle  Sam  should  ex- 
propriate the  plant.  It  must  be  Uncle 
Sam's — owned  and  managed  by  him 
-—with  not  a  dollar  of  profit  to  any 
individual  or  corporation.'  Josephus 
Daniels,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  4/3/43. 


'American  farmers,  as  represented 
in  the  National  Grange,  are  willing 
to    have    their    entire    industry    con- 


scripted along  with  manufacturing, 
mining,  capital,  labor,  and  all  other 
resources  of  the  nation,  if  such  uni- 
versal conscription  is  deemed  essential 
to  winning  the  war.'  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  11/19/42. 


'The  resolution  (passed  by  the 
Southern  States  Federation  of  Labor) 
opposed  conscription  of  labor,  but 
stated  that  if  it  should  become  neces- 
sary then  all  industries  and  places  of 
business  .  .  .  wherein  such  con- 
scripted labor  might  be  assigned 
work,  shall  likewise  be  taken  over  by 
the  government  and  operated  under 
supervision  of  the  government,  so 
that  "no  forced  labor  shall  be  used 
by  any  private  employer  for  private 
gain  or  profit".'  Greater  Los  Angeles 
Labor,  12/15/42. 


The  danger  in  forcing  the  nation's 
men  and  women  to  work  for  whatever 
corporations  they  are  told  to,  at  what- 
ever jobs  and  hours  and  working 
conditions  they  are  given,  is  in  leav- 
ing those  corporations  to  continue 
doing  practically  as  they  please. 

Would  you  want  to  be  ordered  by 
your  government — on  the  requisition 
of  corporate  enterprisers — to  work 
for  America's  Mitsui  s,  Comite  des 
Forges,  Krupps,  I.  G.  Farbenindus- 
trie,  et  al? 


FOR  JANUARY-FEBRUARY,   1944 
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Representative  Harry ySauthoff 
sponsored  a  resolution  in  Congress 
recently,  calling  for  an  investigation 
of  profits  in  the  food  industry.  It 
was  referred  to  the  House  Agricul- 
tural Committee.  He  also  demanded 
that  the  OPA  make  public  a  'confi- 
dential' report  showing  fantastic  pro- 
fiteering by  food  wholesalers.  The 
secret  report  purports  to  show  that 
meat  packers'  profits  have  increased 
638  percent  since  1939  and  general 
food  profits  about  600  percent.  At- 
tempting to  justify  the  report's  sup- 
pression, an  OPA  official  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  agency  was  in 
the  business  of  curbing  prices,  not 
profits. 

This  is  exactly  50  percent  correct. 
No  Price  System  agency  ever  was  or 
ever  will  be  set  up  to  curb  profits. 
The  rule  is,  if  you  can't  get  it  one 
way,  get  it  another.  The  insoluble 
mystery  of  it  is  this :  How  can  you 
curb  prices  without  curbing  profits? 
Perhaps  the  Wizard  of  Oz  knows. 
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TECHNOCRACY 


WHAT? 


WHERE? 


WHEN? 


WHAT? 

*  Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social 
movement  with  an  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  in  America.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  in  America  or 
elsewhere. 

*  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  minimum 
of  25  members  and  running  up  to  several 
hundred. 

*  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy 
or  endowment  and  has  no  debts.  Technoc- 
racy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and 
donations  of  its  own  members.  The  wide- 
spread membership  activities  of  Technoc- 
racy are  performed  voluntarily;  no  royal- 
ties, commissions  or  bonuses  are  paid,  and 
only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsis- 
tence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local 
Section. 

*  Members  wear  the  chromium  and  ver- 
milion insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Mon- 
ad, an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 

WHERE? 

*  There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State,  and  in  ad- 
dition there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous 
other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

*  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to 
travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's 
Victory  Program  with  any  interested  people 
and  Continental  Headquarters  will  be 
pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location 
of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHO? 


WHEN? 

*  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1930  the  group  was  first  known  as 
Technocracy.  In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sectarian 
membership  organization.  In  1934,  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  present  nation-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This 
is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has 
generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tre- 
mendous 'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its 
members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

*  Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 

which  make  up  this  country.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens, 
Asiatics  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elec- 
tive political  office  or  active  office  in  any 
political  party.) 

*  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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Technocracy  Sweeps  Canada 


For  the  first  time  in  three  years  and 
four  months  Technocracy  is  active 
again  in  Canada.  On  October  15  the 
Canadian  Government  released  Tech- 
nocracy from  its  temporary  suspension 
and,  without  a  moment's  delay,  the 
work  of  reconstructing  the  Organiza- 
tion, which  had  been  disbanded  since 
June  1940,  began.  The  Technocrats  of 
Canada  had  waited  long  and  loyally. 
When  the  signal  was  given  by  the 
Canadian  Government  they  were  ready. 
Perhaps,  to  some  of  the  observers,  the 
phenomenon  of  Technocracy's  vitality 
appeared  as  a  phoenix  arising  from  the 
ashes,  arising  from  a  sacrificial  offer- 
ing which  had  been  made  of  Technoc- 
racy to  gods  with  clay  feet.  For  here 
was  Technocracy  again  and  three  years 
had  failed  to  dilute  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Technocrats.  Within  days  there  was 
a  network  of  activities  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

The  ban  on  the  Canadian  activities 
of  Technocracy  was  instituted  by  an 
Order-in-Council  on  June  20,  1940,  at 
a  time  when  Technocracy  was  reaching 
a  new  peak  of  organization  expansion 
in  Canada.  On  October  15  this  ban  was 
lifted  unconditionally  by  the  Canadian 
Government  and  the  act  was  personally 
announced  in  Parliament  by  the  Right 
Honorable  Mackenzie  King,  Prime 
Minister.  Technocracy  is  now  restored 
to  'all  property,  rights,  and  interests  in 
Canada.' 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  Organi- 


zation had  consistently  and  sedulously 
observed  and  obeyed  all  laws  and  reg- 
ulations of  Canada  and  was  never 
charged  with  any  infractions,  it  is  re- 
stored to  full  operations  with  the  ap- 
proval and  respect  of  the  Canadian 
public.  The  total  membership  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  Canada  was  cancelled  by 
Continental  Headquarters  on  June  30, 
1940,  and  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
amongst  the  flood  of  new  membership 
applications  a  large  number  are  from 
those  who  were  never  members  before ! 

The  Technocrats  of  United  States 
and  their  friends  salute  the  integrity 
and  unswerving  loyalty  of  thousands  of 
North  Americans  residing  north  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Forty-Ninth  Paral- 
lel whose  fortitude  of  purpose  has  car- 
ried them  through  this  period  of  na- 
tional trial.  The  Technocrats  of  United 
States  and  their  friends  salute  those 
valiant  thousands  who  have  refused  to 
be  discouraged,  who  have  declined  to 
be  intimidated,  who  have  maintained 
the  ideology  of  the  world's  greatest 
social  objective.  To  these  valiant  thou- 
sands in  their  unswerving  loyalty  to 
the  only  social  dynamic  of  this  Con- 
tinent, the  Technocrats  of  United  States 
can  only  say:  Well  done,  Canadians! 
This  Organization  in  its  entirety  moves 
forward  continually  and  without  com- 
promise toward  its  great  Continental 
social  objective  for  the  benefit  and  se- 
curity of  the  population  of  this  Area. 
Continental  Headquarters 
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/  Am  the  Price  System 

by  The  Peripatetic  Technocrat 


Everybody  knows  the  Price  System.  We  all  have  dealings  with  it  every 
day  of  our  lives,  from  birth  to  death,  and  there  is  no  escaping  it  this 
side  of  the  River  Styx. 

It  dictates  nearly  everything  we  do  and  controls  almost  everything  we 
use  except  the  air  we  breathe.  The  only  reason  it  can't  interfere 
there  is  because  air  is  abundant.  Here  is  its  autobiography,  written 
by  the  old  miser  itself. 


Always  With  You 

^T  HAVE  existed  since  the  begin- 
■*■  ning  of  social  life  yet  few  men 
recognize  my  fundamental  character- 
istics. With  the  exception  of  some 
minor  civilizations  here  and  there,  I 
am  the  only  type  of  Social  System 
that  has  ever  existed.  I  was  conceived 
in  Human  Toil  and  Scarcity  and 
dedicated  to  Profit  and  Waste. 

Before  recorded  history  began  I 
laid  down  the  foundation  of  my  sys- 
tem in  the  early  tribal  life  of  man- 
kind. In  the  Ancient  World  they 
called  me  Chattel  Slavery.  The  glory 
of  Greece  and  the  power  of  Rome  was 
rooted  firmly  in  Human  Toil  and 
Scarcity.  During  that  long  night  of 
the  human  mind  called  the  Dark  Ages 
I  was  known  as  Fuedalism  and 
Serfdom.  In  the  modern  world 
I  am  called  Capitalism  and  they  even 
entitle  me  Democracy  in  certain  na- 
tions. Of  all  the  names  I  have  borne, 
the   most   misleading   of   all   is   that 


given  to  me  in  Russia.  There  they  call 
me  Communism. 

My  name  has  been  changed  many 
times  but  essentially  I  have  remained 
the  same  in  all  countries  and  times, 
except  that  my  techniques  have  im- 
proved. 

/  am  any  social  system  what- 
soever that  effects  its  distribution 
of  goods  and  services  by  means 
of  any  system  or  trade  or  com- 
merce based  on  commodity  val- 
uation and  employing  any  form 
of  debt  tokens  or  money. 
For  uncounted  generations  I  have 
held  sway  in  every  Nation  over  the 
bodies  and  minds  of  men.    Today  I 
still  exist  all  over  the  world  in  various 
stages  of  development,  controlling  the 
production   and  exchange  of  goods 
and  services  and  all  the  means  where- 
by men  live. 

I  am  the  group  expression  of  man's 
common  urge  to  live  and  prosper  at 
the  expense  of  his  environment,  even 
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including  the  human  components 
thereof.  I  am  the  resulting  social 
system  under  whose  regimentation 
every  man  is  forced  to  give  as  little 
to  society  and  his  fellow  man  as  he 
can  get  away  with  and  take  back  as 
much  as  he  can  get. 

I  am  the  law  of  the  jungle  (eat  or 
be  eaten;  kill  or  be  killed),  projected 
by  mankind  into  institutional  forms. 
I  am  the  lowest  common  denominator 
of  the  ability,  intelligence  and  neces- 
sities of  mankind. 

Mood  of  Confession 

Early  in  social  life  I  discovered 
that  values  could  be  determined  by 
the  force  of  human  desire  and  that 
desire  itself  was  determined  by 
Scarcity.  Value  and  Scarcity  are 
therefore  the  cornerstones  of  my  sys- 
tem. 

I  dressed  them  up  so  that  men 
would  not  recognize  them  and  bap- 
tized them  Supply  and  Demand.  In 
this  guise  they  have  befuddled  men 
for  ages.  I  had  my  economists  tell 
them  that  Supply  and  Demand  were 
natural  laws  and  dictated  Prices.  This 
took  the  moral  blame  off  my  system 
and  created  the  impression  that  noth- 
ing could  be  done  about  it. 

Supply  and  Demand  has  been  a 
useful  myth  to  my  System.  Behind  its 
cover  I  have  always  restricted  the 
supply  and  made  it  a  practice  never 
to  allow  demand  a  free  avenue  of 
expression.  Actually,  there  is  no  ceil- 
ing to  supply  except  ability  to  pro- 


duce and  no  limit  to  demand  except 
ability  to  consume.  But  I  cannot  af- 
ford to  let  it  become  generally  known 
that  there  are  no  natural  laws  except 
physical  laws. 

What  was  the  first  discovery  that 
savage  man  made  after  he  came 
together  in  social  life?  It  was  the 
elementary  one,  still  valid,  that 
other  men  placed  a  premium  on 
scarce  articles.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  'Chiselocracy.' 

After  this  original  discovery,  I 
found  it  necessary  to  have  more  tools 
to  work  with.  So  I  invented  a  prom- 
ise and  called  it  I  Promise  to  Pay. 
This  has  turned  out  to  be  a  neat 
device.  I  Promise  to  Pay  can  be 
neither  seen,  tasted,  heard,  felt  or 
measured.  I  conjured  it  out  of  noth- 
ing and  planted  it  in  the  minds  of 
men.  It  took  root  and  grew  there 
with  lush  abundance. 

I  Promise  to  Pay  was  the  first  of 
a  long  list  of  operating  devices  I  in- 
vented to  facilitate  the  functioning  of 
my  system.  They  were  all  conjured 
out  of  nothing,  with  no  basis  in  phys- 
ical laws,  yet  they  have  become  the 
Rules  of  the  Game  under  which  my 
System  operates. 

Next,  so  that  men  would  not  recog- 
nize the  non-substantial  nature  of 
my  Promise,  I  fashioned  real  tokens 
to  represent  it.  These  I  called  Money. 
Since  Money  is  the  token  of  a  prom- 
ise, it  is  a  Debt  Token.  It  has  no 
ultimate  reality  in  itself  but  only  in 
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what  it  represents,  which  has  no 
reality  at  all.  Money  is  the  promise 
of  I  Promise  to  Pay,  when,  as  and  if. 
It  is  the  Nothing  you  get  for  Some- 
thing before  you  can  get  Anything. 

It  seemed  necessary  to  camouflage 
the  real  nature  of  Money,  so  I  gave 
it  another  name  called  Medium  of 
Exchange.  This  has  a  respectable 
sound  and  besides  that  it  is  actually 
how  Money  functions.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  medium  of  distribution  as 
some  of  my  apologists  assert.  My 
system,  The  Price  System,  is  not  in- 
terested in  distribution.  It  functions 
solely  to  exchange  goods  and  services 
on  the  basis  of  scarcity  determined 
values  for  a  profit,  and  any  distribu- 
tion that  results  is  an  unavoidable 
by-product. 

It  became  apparent  at  once  that 
Money  functioning  as  Medium  of  Ex- 
change possessed  certain  character- 
istics useful  to  my  system.  It  is  nego- 
tiable, transferable,  interest-bearing 
and  can  be  saved.  All  this  allows  it  to 
be  traded  in,  stolen,  given  or  gambled 
away;  and  since  it  is  not  a  measure 
of  anything  real  and  fixed,  it  can  be 
devalued,  revalued  and  manipulated 
in  countless  ways. 

This  variability  is  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  my  system.  There  must 
always  be  a  free  flow  of  Medium  of 
Exchange,  else  the  arteries  of  com- 
merce will  dry  up.  In  addition  there 
must  also  always  be  an  ever  present 
natural     or     artifically     maintained 


scarcity,  else  values  will  collapse  and 
there  will  be  no  basis  for  exchange. 

/  Have  Much  To  Confess 

The  way  my  System  is  organized 
it  is  compulsory  for  the  individual 
to  accumulate  as  many  Debt  Tokens 
as  possible  or  else  become  a  public 
charge.  There  are  three  major  com- 
pulsions involved.  First,  because  of 
the  negotiability  of  Medium  of  Ex- 
change, it  constitutes  a  debt  claim 
against  my  entire  system,  or  society 
at  large,  as  my  Debt  Merchants  say. 
Second,  also  because  of  its  negotia- 
bility, Money  can  be  exchanged  for 
any  goods  and  services  available. 
Third,  again  because  of  its  negoti- 
ability, it  constitutes  a  potential  work- 
ing force  which  can  be  hired  out  at 
stipulated  rates  of  increment  stated 
in  terms  of  itself,  thus  increas- 
ing in  size  and  power.  When 
used  this  way,  Medium  of  Exchange 
is  called  Capital.  Once  an  accumula- 
tion of  Debt  Tokens  has  reached  the 
proportions  of  Capital,  it  becomes 
compulsory  to  keep  it  out  working  all 
the  time.  Its  tendency  is  to  shrink 
back  into  the  nothing  from  which  it 
came.   It  must  either  increase  or  die. 


If  all  the  gold  at  Ft.  Knox  were 
dumped  in  the  ocean  would  pro- 
duction stop?  If  not  what  is  it 
based  on,  mercenary  motives  or 
social  necessity? 
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The  purpose  involved  in  my  entire 
system  is  for  the  individual  to  acquire 
as  many  Debt  Tokens  as  possible  and 
thus  acquire  a  larger  lien  on  I  Prom- 
ise to  Pay.  One  must  pile  up  debt 
claims  against  his  fellowmen  faster 
than  they  can  pile  them  up  against 
him.  One  must  be  either  a  horse  or 
a  rider,  a  chiseler  or  a  sucker.  It's 
dog  eat  dog  all  the  way  through. 

During  my  checkered  career  I  have 
performed  such  a  complexity  of 
manipulations  with  Medium  of  Ex- 
change that  dozens  of  schools  of 
economists  have  arisen  around  my 
antics.  Each  one  claims  his  theory 
of  Money  is  correct.  That  is  why 
economics  can  be  correctly  defined  as 
the  study  of  the  pathology  of  debt. 

Previous  to  the  invention  of  Me- 
dium of  Exchange,  my  activities  had 
been  restricted  to  direct  barter  and 
outright  theft.  I  have  never  really 
outgrown  these  time-tested  methods  of 
lightening  the  suckers'  burden.  I 
merely  graduated  into  improved  tech- 
niques. In  these  more  refined,  mod- 
ern days,  whenever  a  situation  calls 
for  primitive  methods,  I  always  seize 
the  opportunity  to  keep  in  practice. 
There's  nothing  like  having  some- 
thing solid  to  fall  back  upon,  should 
a  rainy  day  come. 

/  Begin  To  Feel  My  Oats 

The  device  of  Capital  allowed  me 
to  put  into  effect  Delayed  Exchanges. 
This  opened  up  a  whole  new  world 


for  expansion.  I  brought  Capital  and 
Delayed  Exchanges  together  in  nat- 
ural wedlock  and  they  begat  Debt, 
Interest,  Profits  and  Waste.  These  are 
the  four  horsemen  of  the  apotheosis 
of  my  system. 

Debt  grew  up  like  Milo,  getting 
bigger  all  the  time.  His  little  brother 
Interest  accompanied  him  wherever 
he  went  and  always  managed  to  pick 
up  a  little  something  on  the  way  back. 
Every  so  often  Profits  got  lost  among 
Delayed  Exchanges  but  Debt  and  In- 
terest always  went  out  and  brought 
him  back.  Waste  operated  every- 
where expediting  the  turnover  of  De- 
layed Exchanges  and  thus  helped  to 
maintain  Scarcity. 

'Waste  not  want  not'  has  been 
translated  by  business  to  mean, 
'Waste  not  profit  not/  No  busi- 
ness ever  reaches  great  success 
without  well  planned  waste.  It's 
indispensable  to  the  Price  System. 

Once  when  Delayed  Exchanges 
seemed  to  be  turning  over  too  slowly, 
I  brought  Waste  and  Profits  together 
in  illicit  relations.  They  begat  Cheap 
Substitutes  and  Shoddy  Goods.  De- 
layed Exchanges  turned  over  much 
faster  after  that;  and  Scarcity  be- 
came more  pronounced. 

But,  alas!  Debt  turned  out  to  be 
allergic  to  a  natural  enemy  called 
Paid  in  Full.  Every  once  in  a  while 
this  pest  turned  up  and  I  was  forced 
to  create  New  Debt.   After  some  ex- 
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perimentation,  I  devised  an  improved 
type  of  Debt  called  Long  Term  Debt. 
He  resisted  Paid  in  Full  much  better. 
So  with  Scarcity,  Values,  I  Promise 
To  Pay,  Medium  of  Exchange,  Capi- 
tal, Delayed  Exchanges,  Interest, 
Long  Term  Debt,  Profits  and  Waste, 
I  was  almost  all  set  for  a  successful 
and  endless  career. 

Jungle  Law  Comes  To  The  Jungle 

There  remained  two  things  to  do. 
I  had  to  have  an  institutionalized  so- 
cial structure,  superimposed  upon 
these  operating  characteristics  so  as 
to  consolidate  my  gains  and  maintain 
law  and  order.  Also  it  was  necessary 
to  camouflage  it  so  that  men  would 
take  it  for  everything  else  but  what 
it  actually  is.  How  successful  this 
effort  has  been  only  a  thermodynamic 
interpretation  of  history  will  reveal. 
Radicals,  liberals,  moralists  and  hu- 
manitarians have  tinkered  with  my 
superimposed  social  structure  for  ages 
without  altering  or  affecting  its  basic 
operating  characteristics  one  bit. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  design 
these  social  institutions  as  one  job. 
They  grew  up  naturally  over  a  period 
of  time  as  a  normal  outgrowth  and 
corollary  of  the  basic  system  of  trade 
and  commerce  underneath. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  social  life 
men  had  come  together  in  groups 
for  the  purpose  of  multiplying  their 
strength  against  the  opposing  forces 
of  their  environment  and  thus  obtain- 


ing individual  security  more  effec- 
tively. This  is  the  original  reason 
for  the  formation  of  tribes  and  com- 
munities of  people.  One  might  put 
it  this  way:  The  paramount  concern 
of  the  social  state  is  supposed  to  be 
the  general  welfare  of  the  human 
components  involved. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  laws  in  so- 
ciety, physical  laws  and  legisla- 
tive laws.  Physical  laws  can't  be 
violated,  they  operate  willy  nilly. 
Legislative  laws  are  passed  be- 
cause it  is  known  in  advance  that 
they  are  being,  or  will  be,  vio- 
lated. U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Benjamin  Cardozo  once  said: 
'The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  pre- 
serve the  ancestral  smell.' 


How  I  subverted  social  life  from  its 
paramount  purpose  is  a  story  in  it- 
self. It  runs  concurrently  with  the 
gradual  development  of  my  operat- 
ing tools  for  production  and  exchange 
of  goods  and  services.  For  the  super- 
imposed social  institutions  are  but  a 
reflection  of  the  fundamental  means 
whereby  men  live. 

Briefly,  those  who  learned  how  to 
chisel  according  to  the  opportunities 
provided  within  the  framework  of  my 
system  became  a  ruling  oligarchy.  All 
men,  of  course,  could  not  do  so  but 
only  a  minority.  For,  where  there 
are  exploiters,  there  must  be  some 
one  and  something  for  them  to  ex- 
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ploit.  In  any  event,  while  Natural 
Scarcity  prevailed,  which  was  the  case 
for  many  thousands  of  years  and  is 
still  so  in  most  of  the  world,  there 
never  was  enough  to  go  around  and 
provide  every  one  with  what  he 
needed.  So,  if  that  part  of  the  physi- 
cal wealth  which  went  to  the  ruling 
oligarchs  had  been  divided  among 
the  great  mass  of  people,  it  wouldn't 
have  made  much  difference. 

All  throughout  history  my  system 
has  been  operated  and  controlled  by 
three  oligarchies.  First,  came  the 
oligarchy  of  organized  Government  to 
maintain  my  law  and  order.  Next 
came  the  oligarchy  of  the  priesthood 
and  medicine  men  who  preached  sub- 
mission to  my  system  and  reward 
after  death.  Last  came  the  oligarchy 
of  the  entrepreneurs  who  operated 
my  system  of  trade  and  commerce. 
These  three  have  alternately  either 
controlled  separately  or  worked  to- 
gether in  all  countries.  I  have  named 
them  Ecclesiasticism,  Private  Enter- 
prise and  the  Political  State. 

Their  role  today  is  the  same  that 
it  has  always  been.  Organized  gov- 
ernment is  necessary  under  any  social 
system.  Since  the  first  concern  of  any 
government  is  to  maintain  itself,  mine 
is  no  different  from  what  any  other 
form  of  government  would  be  in  that 
respect.  It  protects  its  own,  i.e.,  the 
Price  System  of  production  and  ex- 
change. 

Private  Enterprise  functions  to  ex- 


ploit the  natural  resources  of  the  land 
and  the  human  components  thereof 
for  all  the  profit  the  traffic  will  bear. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  interests 
of  my  three  oligarchies  tie  in  to- 
gether. 


'I  often  say  that  if  you  can  meas- 
ure that  of  which  you  can  speak, 
you  know  something  of  your  sub- 
ject; but  if  you  cannot  measure 
it,  your  knowledge  is  meager  and 
unsatisfactory/ — Lord  Kelvin. 


Such  Stuff  As  Dreams  Are  Made  Of 

The  last  factor  which  adds  to  the 
strength  of  my  system  and  its  resist- 
ance to  change  is  the  set  of  sugar- 
coated  Abstract  Concepts  that  has 
been  woven  into  it  by  my  philoso- 
phers and  historians.  I  conjured  these 
empty  ideas  out  of  nothing.  The 
proclivity  of  men  to  become  en- 
amored of  visionary  conceptions  is 
truly  amazing. 

Abstract  concepts  are  composed  of 
symbols  in  the  minds  of  men  which 
are  not  reflections  of  real  things  in 
the  physical  world  about  him.  For 
example,  the  mental  symbol  'horse' 
represents  something  real  in  the  phys- 
ical world,  that  is,  1500  pounds  of 
flesh  and  bones  on  the  hoof.  Thus, 
it  is  a  Real  Concept.  To  prove  it, 
you  can  perform  an  operation  to 
demonstrate  its  reality.  You  can 
describe  a  horse  with  words,  i.e., 
other  symbols,  and  then  go  out  in  the 
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physical  world,  find  a  horse  and 
show  where  your  verbal  description 
fits  the  real  thing. 

If  every  single  real  thing  in  the 
physical  world  had  its  symbol  in  the 
minds  of  men,  there  would  be  an  even 
number  of  symbols  and  things  and 
no  more.  All  mental  symbols  would 
be  Real  Concepts.  Such  is  not  the 
case,  however;  the  minds  of  men 
in  addition  to  being  able  to  contain 
Real  Concepts  can  also  entertain  an 
apparently  limitless  number  of  empty 
symbols  which  represent  nothing  in 
the  physical  world. 

This  fact  is  one  of  the  main  props 
of  my  system.  Over  a  period  of 
time  my  philosophers,  and  more 
lately  that  frustrated  breed  of  psy- 
chotic complexes  called  the  Liberal, 
have  invented  thousands  of  Abstract 
Concepts  to  intrigue  the  minds  of 
men.  Among  these  are  Liberty,  Free- 
dom, Equality,  Fraternity,  Justice, 
Natural  Rights  and  Survival  of  The 
Fittest,  Right,  Wrong,  Morals,  Ethics, 
Sin  and  so  on.  Try  to  perform  an 
operation  to  prove  the  existence  of 
any  of  these  concepts  in  the  physical 
world  of  reality  and  see  how  far  you 
get. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  these  Abstract 
Concepts  because,  not  being  physical 
entities,  they  can  be  and  are  clothed 
in  ever  shifting  definitions  and  can 
never  be  united  on  any  common  basis 
of  agreement.  They  can  never  harm 
my  system  and  they're  very  useful. 
The  intensity  of  their  hold  upon  the 


minds  of  men  is  so  great,  however, 
that  they  will  face  blazing  machine 
guns  in  defense  of  them  even  though 
they  don't  exist.  Whether  men  will 
go  as  far  in  the  furtherance  of  Real 
Concepts  remains  to  be  seen. 

Abstract  Concepts  help  to  conceal 
the  real  nature  of  my  system.  They 
keep  men  busy  ever  seeking  to  attain 
that  which  is  unattainable.  If  you  will 
analyze  my  system  closely,  you  will 
see  that  in  its  physical  operations  to 
produce  goods  and  services,  it  con- 
forms to  some  physical  laws.  But  in 
its  exchange  of  this,  physical  wealth, 
it  ignores  physical  laws  and  the  con- 
trol is  carried  on  by  methods  devised 
out  of  Abstract  Concepts,  or  nothing. 
No  wonder  it  jams  up- every  so  often. 


Exchange  value  is  a  function  of 
scarcity.  When  scarcity  departs 
the  concept  of  exchange  value 
collapses,  revealing  its  abstract 
nature.  Therefore  under  a  Price 
System  we  are  actually  rich  in  in- 
verse proportion  to  what  we  don't 
have,  in  goods  and  services. 


As  long  as  Scarcity  lasts,  my  system 
can  operate.  But  when  Abundance 
enters  the  picture,  Scarcity  and  Val- 
ues both  disappear  and  all  the  Ab- 
stract Concepts  of  my  system  will 
shrink  back  into  the  nothing  from 
whence  they  came.  When  this  occurs, 
Real  Concepts  will  enter  the  picture 
and  then  men  will  discover  for  the 
first    time    what    I    have   known    all 
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along.  That  is,  that  the  benefits  they 
have  been  seeking  for  ages  in  Ab- 
stract Concepts  never  did  reside  there 
at  all  but  always  were  waiting  to  be 
found  in  Real  Concepts  derived  di- 
rectly from  the  physical  world  around 
them. 

Abundance  Haunts  Me 

Of  all  the  Real  Concepts  there  are, 
the  one  called  Abundance  for  Every- 
one makes  me  shiver  every  time  I 
hear  it.  Those  words  contain  my 
death  warrant.  As  I  look  back  now, 
I  can  see  that  my  troubles  began  in 
1782  A.D.  when  the  first  double- 
acting  steam  engine  was  developed. 
Oh!  If  I  had  only  known  then  what 
I  know  now.  I  would  have  been  ab- 
solutely ruthless  in  the  eradication  of 
Science  and  all  thoughts  concerning 
Science. 

For  I  was  just  then  enjoying  the 
tail  end  of  a  thousand  year  morato- 
rium on  change.  My  triple  oligarchy, 
Ecclesiasticism,  Private  Enterprise 
and  the  Political  State  had  installed 
and  maintained  this  glorious  period 
in  my  name.  Historians  call  it  the 
Dark  Ages,  but  to  me  it  was  the 
Golden  Age  of  the  Price  System. 
There  were  no  upsetting  thoughts 
about  Abundance  For  Everyone  then. 
Men  were  content  to  work  away  from 
sun  to  sun  for  the  greater  glory 
and  profit  of  their  masters,  assured  of 
suitable  rewards  hereafter.  The  few 
heretics  who  dissented  from  my  sys- 


Who  discovered  the  use  of  fire, 
and  how;  who  discovered  the 
principle  of  the  wheel;  who  first 
smelted  iron  ore?  Thousands  of 
contributions  to  the  advance  of 
scientific  knowledge  were  made 
by  countless  known  and  unknown 
men.  Ask  yourself,  who  owns 
science? 


tern  were  quickly  taken  care  of  in 
medieval  torture  chambers  and  at  the 
stake.  Long  success  had  made  me  lax 
and  I  had  forgotten  that  underneath 
the  superimposed  social  structure, 
hoary  with  folklore  and  ancient  tradi- 
tions, Scientific  Knowledge  was  in- 
creasing. 

In  the  Ancient  World,  Scientific 
Knowledge  had  gotten  off  to  a  respect- 
able start  in  Greece  and  at  Alexan- 
dria. But  the  legions  of  Rome  and 
the  fanatical  followers  of  Mohammed 
soon  had  the  situation  well  in  hand. 
Then  I  froze  the  status  quo  for  a 
thousand  years.  It  seemed  good 
enough  to  last  forever.  Men,  however, 
were  discovering  physical  laws  and 
learning  how  to  apply  them.  Appar- 
ently even  my  Price  System  can't 
stop  men  from  thinking  and  experi- 
menting. 

I  Am  Outflanked 

By  the  time  the  18th  Century  rolled 
around,  this  growing  body  of  knowl- 
edge had  spawned  the  witches'  brew 
of  Science,  the  Scientific  Method  and 
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the  Scientific  Attitude.  Inventions 
were  made  and  existing  knowledge  of 
physical  laws  applied  therein.  Ma- 
chinery came  into  being,  crude  and 
cumbersome,  but  more  efficient  than 
my  age-old  methods  of  Human  Toil 
and  Hand  Tools  had  been.  Some  un- 
known enemy  of  mine  discovered 
that  any  motion  that  is  repetitive  can 
be  performed  better  by  machinery 
than  by  human  hands.  Then  the 
factory  system  of  production  was 
born  and  my  arch  enemy  Technology 
entered  the  picture. 

Coincident  with  these  developments 
came  a  greatly  increased  use  of  power 
derived  from  sources  outside  the  hu- 
man body  such  as  coal,  oil,  gas,  wind 
and  falling  water  to  turn  the  factory 
wheels.  Without  this  latter  develop- 
ment, Technology  would  not  have  at- 
tained its  present  estate.  Though,  of 
course,  Technology  and  Extraneous 
Energy  are  more  or  less  the  same 
thing,  like  identical  twins.  The  con- 
version of  Extraneous  Energy  to  use 
it  for  power  was  new  and  revolu- 
tionary. 

All  throughout  my  long  history,  the 
only  source  of  power  available  had 
been  the  human  body  supplemented 
by  crude  windmills  and  the  power  of 
work  animals.  So,  the  only  way  to 
produce  more  was  to  employ  more 
men  or  work  longer  hours.  The  aver- 
age power  of  a  human  body  is  one- 
tenth  that  of  an  average  horse.  In 
1782    the    first    double-acting    steam 


engine  developed  many  times  the 
power  of  one  horse.  So  the  industrial 
revolution  began  and  I,  poor  fool, 
welcomed  all  this. 


When  George  Washington  drove 
the  250  miles  from  Mr.  Vernon  to 
New  York  City  for  his  inaugura- 
tion the  journey  required  seven 
days.  Today  one  can  reach  any 
place  on  earth  in  less  than  three 
days.  Horse  power  ideas,  too,  be- 
long in  the  horse-power  age. 


Had  I  foreseen  the  ultimate  results 
of  the  impact  of  Technology  and 
Energy  upon  my  Price  System,  I 
would  have  put  a  stop  to  it  in  its  early 
stages.  Now  it's  too  late.  Science  has 
grown  to  gargantuan  proportions  and 
men  have  become  dependent  upon  the 
machines  they  have  created.  The  best 
I  can  hope  for  now  is  to  revert  to 
some  intermediate  stage  of  develop- 
ment and  freeze  my  system  there.  In 
fact,  I  have  been  staging  a  powerful 
attempt  in  that  direction  lately  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  I  call  it  Fascism. 
It's  my  only  hope. 

There  is  no  one  to  blame  for  my 
present  predicament  except  myself. 
I  have  been  a  partner  to  my  own 
downfall.  Of  all  the  heretics,  liberals 
and  radicals  spawned  by  every  pro- 
test movement  in  history,  none  have 
given  me  such  cause  to  worry  as  my 
own  stupidity.  The  operating  devices 
which  worked  so  well  for  so  long 
don't  seem  to  work  so  well  these  days. 
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This  has  been  more  true  in  North 
America  than  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Here,  Technology  and  Energy  have 
advanced  further  than  anywhere  else. 


'When  I  use  a  word/  Humpty 
Dumpty  said,  'it  means  just  what 
I  choose  it  to  mean  —  neither 
more  nor  less.' — Lewis  Carrol. 


/  Go  On  A  Long  Spree 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  I  enjoyed  expansion,  such 
as  had  never  happened  to  my  system 
before.  I  spread  into  the  furthest 
corners  of  the  earth.  I  modernized 
my  operating  characteristics  and 
added  refinements  unknown  in  the 
simpler  Agrarian-Handicraft  stages  of 
the  past.  Any  Debt  Merchant  or 
Economist  can  reel  off  the  list  for 
you.  They  study  the  pathology  of 
my  operating  devices  (which  you  will 
remember  were  conjured  out  of  noth- 
ing) without  ever  inquiring  into  their 
essential  nature.  That  is  because 
these  gentry  are  well  chosen  for  lack 
of  perspicacity.  But  at  least  they  are 
familiar  with  the  new  nomenclature. 

When  expansion  began  I  saw  at 
once  that  Private  Enterprise  needed  a 
few  more  Abstract  Concepts  to  assist 
it.  So  I  conjured  up  the  following: 
Live  and  Let  Live,  Competition  Is 
The  Life  of  Trade,  Individual  Initia- 
tive, Plan  of  Plenty,  Rugged  Individ- 
ualism, Niggardliness  of  Nature,  Law 
of  Diminishing  Returns,  Business  Re- 
sponsibility and  Free  Enterprise. 


They  sound  beautiful  and  have 
functioned  well,  but  I  can  assure  you 
they  are  as  hollow  as  a  puff  ball. 

When  the  Political  State  saw  Pri- 
vate Enterprise  expanding  into  Cor- 
porate Enterprise,  it  too  had  to  mod- 
ernize. So  I  added  a  set  of  Abstract 
Concepts  to  it  also,  such  as:  Political 
Democracy,  The  Voice  of  the  People 
is  the  Voice  of  God,  Government  of 
Laws  and  Not  of  Men,  Equality  Be- 
fore the  Law,  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
Freedom  from  Want,  Freedom  from 
Fear,  and  so  on.  Any  politician  can 
reel  off  the  list  for  you.  They're  al- 
ways spouting  about  these  Abstract 
Concepts. 

If  you  study  history  closely,  you 
will  find  that  these  latter  day  Abstract 
Concepts  came  in  with  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  They  are  now  part  and 
parcel  of  my  operating  character- 
istics. If  you  will  examine  them  care- 
fully you  will  see  that  they  cannot  be 
worn  as  clothes  to  keep  out  the  cold 
nor  eaten  for  food  to  nourish  the 
body.  They  are  in  all  respects  nego- 
tiable the  same  as  Money,  and  can 
be  and  are  bought,  sold  and  traded 
in  on  the  open  market. 

Malthusianism  Outwitted 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  was  an  upsurge 
in  population.  It  was  possible  with 
the  new  power  and  Technology  to 
produce  more  commodities.  Thus,  it 
was  possible  for  a  larger  number  of 
men  to  live.  This  trend  has  con- 
tinued. For  the  first  hundred  years 
or  so  of  the  new  order,  it  didn't  mat- 
ter. Industry  was  expanding  and  the 
birth  rate  of  new  jobs  was  always 
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greater  than  the  death  rate  of  old 
jobs,  eliminated  by  the  advance  of 
Technology.  If  I  succeed  in  revert- 
ing to  a  lower  stage  of  industrial  de- 
velopment and  freeze  social  change, 
it  means  that  the  population  will  also 
have  to  be  decreased  to  the  number 
that  can  be  supported  by  a  less  ad- 
vanced stage  of  production. 

In  one  country,  Russia,  composing 
one-sixth  of  the  world's  land  area,  two 
members  of  my  triple  oligarchy  were 
kicked  unceremoniously  out  of  the 
picture  by  a  political  revolution  in 
1917  A.D.  These  were  Private  Enter- 
prise and  Ecclesiasticism.  However, 
the  Political  State  took  over  their 
functions  and  I  still  operate  the  same 
old  way  there.  My  stage  of  develop- 
ment there  can  be  denned  as  State 
Capitalism.  It  functions  the  same 
except  that  Private  Enterprise  has  be- 
come State  Enterprise  and  Ecclesias- 
ticism has  been  emasculated  to  a  great 
extent.  However,  the  Technology  of 
Russia  is  growing  rapidly  and  I  fear 
the  worst. 

Fascism  is  a  network  of  compul- 
sions in  economics,  government 
and  religion,  designed  to  freeze 
social  change  and  maintain  the 
ancient  status  woe.  It  is  the  con- 
solidation of  all  minor  rackets 
into  one  major  monopoly  for  the 
benefit  of  wealth  and  privilege. 


Most  of  the  world  is  still  in  the  first 
or  second  stages  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  and  it  shouldn't  be  too 
hard  to  retard  social  change  there. 
These  backward  nations  do  not  pos- 
sess enough  natural  resources  to  de- 


velop much  further.  I,  the  Price 
System,  can  still  operate  according  to 
the  old  formula  there.  Perhaps  a 
federation  of  some  nations  based 
upon  the  location  of  natural  re- 
sources could  arise.  That  would  make 
conditions  uncomfortable  for  me. 
The  Political  State  in  every  country, 
however,  is  prepared  with  a  power- 
ful Abstract  Concept  called  National- 
ism to  oppose  any  change.  The  juju 
of  my  Abstract  Concepts  is  potent, 
even  if  they  themselves  are  not  real. 

Look  Down  That  Lonesome  Road 

As  I  survey  the  world  today,  I  find 
one  Continent  where  I  am  in  extreme 
danger  of  liquidating  myself  in  the 
very  near  future.  I  am  not  one  to 
cast  blame  for  my  failures  upon 
others.  No  political  ideologies  or 
economic  Utopian  nostrums  can  alter 
the  basic  operating  characteristics  of 
my  system  one  bit.  Their  proponents 
make  good  scapegoats  but  my  real 
enemy  is  the  fact  I,  the  Price  System, 
cannot  adjust  myself  today  in  Amer- 
ica to  the  impact  of  Technology  and 
Energy. 

In  the  past  when  things  got  tough 
for  me  in  any  country,  I  could  always 
start  a  war  and  channelize  social 
change  into  homicidal  conflict.  In  the 
past  3500  years,  I  have  had  one  or 
more  countries  at  war  for  all  but  330 
years  of  that  time.  Corporate  Enter- 
prise, particularly  benefits  greatly  in 
time  of  war.  Prices  rise,  business 
booms  and  profits  mount  higher.  The 
Political  State  too  has  an  opportunity 
to  expand  its  powers  and  preroga- 
tives. Ecclesiasticism,  of  course,  func- 
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tions  on  both  sides  in  every  war.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  same  can  be  said 
for  Corporate  Enterprise  in  these  days 
of  International  Bankers,  Cartel 
Agreements  and  World  Commerce. 
Technology,  however,  has  made  war 
too  expensive  for  me.  Not  that  I  mind 
the  killing,  but  the  financial  problems 
are  a  headache.  Worst  of  all,  modern 
wars  are  waged  with  the  tools  of  Tech- 
nology and  (woe  is  me)  the  tools  of 
Technology  are  the  tools  of  social 
change. 

In  America,  today,  the  more  Tech- 
nology and  Energy  that  is  introduced, 
the  more  insoluble  my  problem  be- 
comes. It  seems  that  they  function 
everywhere  to  defeat  my  purpose  to 
maintain  Scarcity  and  Values.  They 
increase  Profits  but  make  it  ever 
more  and  more  difficult  to  reinvest 
Profits.  They  raise  the  Debt  too  high 
and  lower  the  Interest  Rate  too  low. 
They  increase  production  and  de- 
crease employment.  They  cut  down 
Purchasing  Power  and  raise  up  a 
whole  host  of  new  social  problems 
that  never  existed  before.  Tli°y  flood 
the  land  with  Goods  and  Services, 
but  dry  up  the  free  flow  of  Medium 
of  Exchange.  They  close  the  door  on 
Scarcity,  but  open  it  for  Abundance 
For  Everyone,  thus  seriously  threat- 
ening to  destroy  Values. 


The  efforts  of  the  Price  System  to 
stop  the  impact  of  technology  are 
as  futile  as  the  labors  of  Sisyphus. 
The  only  solutions  are  to  stop 
technology;  or  realign  the  social 
structure  in  conformity  with 
physical  laws. 


All  this,  in  spite  of  my  best  efforts 
at  Monopoly  Control,  Restricted  Pro- 
duction, High  Prices,  Shoddy  Goods, 
Buried  Patents,  Cartel  Agreements 
and  Financial  and  Political  Interfer- 
ence. Moreover,  the  struggle  for  sur- 
vival of  Private  Enterprise  makes 
compulsory  the  installation  of  ever 
more  Technology  and/or  Extraneous 
Energy. 

//  A  Balloon  Goes  Up  Too  High 

No  matter  which  way  I  turn,  in 
America,  there  is  an  impasse.  The 
task  of  creating  new  Debt  in  the  face 
of  its  rapid  liquidation  and  the  ex- 
pense of  new  Technology  becomes 
ever  more  and  more  unbearable. 
About  1932  Corporate  Enterprise 
gave  up  the  struggle  to  create  New 
Debt  and  passed  that  responsibility 
over  to  the  Political  State.  This  Lieu- 
tenant of  mine,  as  strong  as  he  is  now, 
barely  staggers  along  under  the  grow- 
ing load.  Perhaps  I  can  solve  that 
one  particular  problem  at  least.  Debt, 
if  you  remember,  is  created  out  of 
nothing.  It  can  also  be  dissolved  back 
into  nothing.  I  pulled  that  stunt  once 
before  in  Germany.  It's  called  Infla- 
tion. 

Political  State  increases  the  amount 
of  Money  in  circulation  until  it  be- 
comes dirt  cheap.  When  the  total 
amount  of  Money  becomes  many 
times  greater  than  the  total  Debt,  the 
relative  position  of  Debt  is  reversed 
compared  to  what  it  was  before.  It  is 
then  small  in  comparison  to  Money. 
So  the  Debtor  takes  this  Legal  Money 
to  his  Creditor  and  pays  off  his  Legal 
Debts  at  a  fraction  of  their  former 
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worth.  It's  a  legal  swindle,  but  so 
what?  How  about  I  Promise  to  Pay, 
you  ask?  Well,  I  told  you,  it  was  con- 
jured out  of  nothing,  didn't  1? 
Under  Inflation,  Private  Enterprise 
performs  hari-kiri,  for  the  good  of 
all  and  then  I  start  all  over  again 
with  a  brand  new  Private  Enterprise. 

Science  is  a  fair  palace  of  lofty 
dimensions.  It  stands  properly 
ordered  and  rock  solid,  upon  the 
enduring  base  of  its  postulates. 
Criticisms  originating  outside  its 
postulates  are  categorically  ab- 
surd. 


That  won't  solve  my  entire  problem 
in  America  though.  This  Continent 
possesses  78  percent  of  the  world's 
installed  horsepower  of  machinery,  73 
percent  of  the  world's  graduate  engi- 
neers (those  damnable  brats  of  Sci- 
ence who  are  forever  designing  new 
Technology),  19  percent  of  the 
World's  land  area,  the  largest  body  of 
technicians  and  skilled  personnel  on 
earth,  the  lion's  share  of  the  World's 
natural  resources  and  only  10  percent 
of  the  World's  population.  All  this 
adds  up  to  trouble  for  my  System,  the 
Price  System,  of  production  and  Ex- 
change of  commodities. 

The  installation  of  ever  more  and 
efficient  Technology  in  America, 
which  has  been  accelerated  by  World 
War  No.  2,  makes  Scarcity  ever 
harder  to  maintain  and  tends  to  dry 
up  the  free  flow  of  Medium  of  Ex- 
change. If  you  remember,  these  are 
the  cornerstones  of  my  system.  As 
more  and  more  efficient  Technological 
Mechanisms    are    introduced,    man- 
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hours  per  unit  of  Production  are 
constantly  driven  lower.  This  spells 
disemployment  of  labor  and  decline 
of  total  Purchasing  Power.  The  less 
Purchasing  Power,  the  less  Produc- 
tion. The  less  Production  the  less 
Purchasing  Power. 

/  Have  To  Expand  Or  Contract 

So  it  becomes  necessary  to  create 
ever  more  New  Debt  to  pay  for  the 
installation  of  still  more  efficient 
mechanisms  to  cut  the  costs  of  Pro- 
duction and  grab  a  share  of  the 
dwindling  market.  The  new  mechan- 
isms, however,  pay  off  the  Debt  so 
fast  that  I'm  left  holding  the  bag 
every  time.  Reinvestment  in  new  in- 
dustry becomes  ever  more  necessary 
and  ever  more  difficult. 

The  birth  rate  of  new  jobs  created 
by  Technology  has  long  since  dropped 
below  the  death  rate  of  old  jobs  de- 
stroyed  by   the   same   cause.     From 
1860  to  1914  in  America,  my  Debt 
expanded    at    a    compound    Interest 
Rate  of  5  percent  annually.  But  phys- 
ical Production  expanded  at  a  com- 
pound interest  rate  of  6  percent  an- 
nually. The  Debt  was  always  healthy. 
Since  1914  the  reverse  has  been  the 
case.    Physical  Production  has  risen 
to  a  peak  and  leveled  off  but  Debt  is 
going  straight  into  the  high  heavens. 
Since  1932  when  Private  Enterprise 
dumped  its  Debt-creating  prerogative 
onto  Political  State,  the  curve  of  in- 
dustrial Production  has  been  follow- 
ing the  curve  of  Government  spending 
like  a  hound  dog  follows  a  coon. 

As  I  said,  it's  not  a  problem  of 
finances;   it's  a  problem  of  how  to 
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maintain  physical  Production  at  a 
high  level  so  as  to  maintain  Purchas- 
ing Power  and  thus  maintain  the  free 
flow  of  Medium  of  Exchange.  If  I 
allow  physical  Production  to  be  main- 
tained at  a  high  level,  I  destroy 
Scarcity  and  if  I  don't,  I  dry  up  the 
flow  of  Medium  of  Exchange.  Oh, 
riddle  of  riddles!  How  can  it  be 
done?  If  I  inflate  the  Money,  I  may 
destroy  all  of  the  little  remaining 
confidence  in  me  and  thus  seal  my 
own  death  warrant.  I  got  away  with 
it  in  Germany  only  because  that 
country  was  less  advanced  indus- 
trially and  could  recover  rapidly  and 
resume  expanding  under  my  methods. 


When  the  first  savage  reached 
for  a  stick  to  scratch  his  back 
with,  technology  was  born.  It 
has  been  a  long  time  coming  of 
age.  But  now  it's  here,  and  we 
can  either  make  room  for  to- 
morrow or  pay  the  penalty.  This 
generation  of  Americans  has  a 
rendezvous  with  destiny. 


In  America,  the  problem  of  Pro- 
duction is  solved.  The  Technology  is 
installed  and  can  do  the  job  of  dis- 
tribution of  Abundance  For  Every- 
one whenever  my  interference  con- 
trols are  removed.  My  problem  is  to 
stall  this  off  as  long  as  possible;  and 
to  devise  ways  and  means  to  freeze 
social  change  on  a  low  level.  I  don't 
care  if  it  does  involve  killing  off  50 
to  75  percent  of  the  population  of 
America.  What  is  that  compared  to 
my  beloved  Oligarchies,  Private  En- 
terprise, and  the  Political  State! 


The  End  Justifies  The  Means 

Since  I  was  conceived  in  Scarcity 
and  dedicated  to  Waste  I  am  utterly 
without  scruples.  I  know  very  well 
that  the  prosperity  I  am  enjoying 
now  while  America  is  engaged  in  the 
most  fateful  war  of  her  history  is  only 
transitory.  I  know  that  it  has  been 
bought  at  the  terrific  risk  of  installing 
a  greatly  expanded  Technology.  I 
know  that  when  the  war  is  over  I  will 
be  faced  with  problems  such  as  I 
never  had  to  contend  with  before. 

I  know  that  scientists  and  engineers 
have  been  analyzing  my  operating 
characteristics  and  have  pointed  out 
every  flaw.  I  know  too  that  a  more 
efficient  social  system  has  been  de- 
signed which  will  distribute  Abun- 
dance and  Security  To  Everyone.  But 
even  though  I  know  the  handwriting 
is  on  the  wall  I  have  not  lost  hope. 
My  collapse,  and  the  victory  of  Tech- 
nology, is  not  inevitable. 

If  I  cannot  rule  I  can  always  ruin. 
If  I  go  down  I  may  be  able  to  ar- 
range things  so  as  to  carry  all  civil- 
ization in  America  with  me.  But  even 
if  Chaos  results  I  will  not  disappear. 
Out  of  that  Chaos  I  will  then  arise 
again  like  Phoenix  from  its  own 
ashes.  For  I  have  been  with  you  a 
long  time  and  I  have  learned  many 
tricks.  History  records  the  disappear- 
ance of  eight  different  civilizations  of 
the  past.  The  causes  are  obscured 
in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  But  history 
has  never  yet  written  the  record  of 
one  single  collapse  of  my  system  of 
trade  and  commerce,  The  Price  Sys- 
tem. 
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There  is  only  one  thing  that  can 
liquidate  me  permanently.  That  is 
the  replacement  of  my  Price  System 
methods  of  control  devised  out  of 
visionary  conceptions  by  Technologi- 
cal methods  of  control  devised  out  of 
the  reality  of  physical  laws.  But  it 
has  never  been  done  before  and  due 
to  the  nature  of  Technology  it  must 
be  accomplished  peacefully.  How  dif- 
ficult this  is  going  to  be  a  glance 
at  my  record  will  reveal.  I  loathe 
Peace.  As  I  look  into  the  immediate 
future"  I  can  gather  strength  from  the 
realization  that  I  am  not  alone.  I 
have  many  able  allies  who  work  un- 
ceasingly in  my  interests.  Some  of 
them  have  been  with  me  a  long  time. 


Social  change  in  the  past  could 
only  be  accomplished  with  vio- 
lence. Social  change  in  the  Power 
Age  can  only  be  accomplished  in 
peace.  The  Achilles  heel  of  tech- 
nology is  social  violence. 


History  Speaks  Highly  of  Me 

I  am  the  Neolithic  man  who  bar- 
tered pretty  sea  shells  and  rare  stones 
for  food  and  drink  and  a  place  by 
the  fire.  I  am  the  tribal  medicine  man 
who  charged  a  fee  for  exorcizing  the 
devils.  I  am  the  slaves  of  Egypt  who 
built  the  pyramids;  and  the  Pharaohs 
who  were  buried  there  many  centuries 
before  my  system  expanded  into  Eu- 
rope. I  am  the  oligarchy  of  Athens 
who  poisoned  Socrates.  I  am  Judas 
who  betrayed  Christ;  and  the  Phari- 
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sees  who  crucified  him.  I  am  the  le- 
gions of  Rome  who  conquered 
Greece;  and  the  fanatics  of  Moham- 
med who  burned  the  library  at  Alex- 
andria. I  am  the  Inquisition  that  per- 
secuted Galileo;  and  burned  Bruno 
at  the  stake.  I  am  the  radicals  of 
Paris  who  beheaded  Lavoisier:  The 
revolution  has  no  need  of  chemists.' 
How  true  from  my  point  of  view.  I 
am  the  mob  that  shot  Elijah  Lovejoy; 
and  the  Political  State  that  hanged 
John  Brown.  I  am  the  brass  hats  who 
framed  and  convicted  Billy  Mitchell.  I 
am  the  Capital  Investment  of  the 
aviation  industry  which  is  holding 
back  the  adoption  of  the  Flying  Wing 
type  of  super-bomber  in  this  hour 
of  America's  need. 

My  Upholders  Are  Legion 

I  am  the  esthetes  who  revel  in  the 
delicacies  of  life  that  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  great  majority.  I  am  the 
privileged  few  who  are  free  to  enjoy 
the  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  the  green 
meadows,  streams  and  mountains  of 
America.     I   am   all   the   pot-bellied 
beneficiaries  of  my  system,  whether 
in  broadcloth  or  overalls.  I  am  also 
the  stolid,  patient,  underfed  worker; 
and   the   fat  dowager  who   eats   too 
much  and  talks  too  much.    I  am  the 
miseducated,  smart  fool  who  knows 
all  the  wrong  answers.  I  am  the  white 
collar  snobs,  the  vice-Presidents  and 
Honorable  stooges  who  snub  those  in 
more  plebian  walks  of  life;  and  the 
peasant  psychology  of  the  underdog 
who  looks  up  to  Society  instead  of 
around  at  it.  I  am  the  myriad  of  non- 
producing  personnel  in  all  industries 
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who  thrive  on  the  institutionalized  red 
tape  of  my  system. 

I  am  the  grand  mansions  on  the 
Avenue  where  they  will  try  anything 
once;  and  I  am  the  bleak,  filthy  slums 
where  minds  and  bodies  are  dulled  by 
incessant  poverty.  I  am  the  Park 
Avenue  playboy;  and  the  procurer 
who  hangs  around  taverns.  Their 
methods  differ  in  degree  but  not  in 
kind.  I  am  the  mink  coats  of  the 
night  clubs.  'You  can  smell  them  as 
they  go  by.'  I  am  all  the  'Nice'  kind 
Christian  people  of  America.  How 
they  love  to  be  discreetly  dishabille, 
but  not  enceinte;  and  how  their  hearts 
can  bleed  for  the  poverty  stricken 
children  of  India,  China  and  all  other 
points  12,000  miles  away.  I  have 
been  spawning  them  for  four  genera- 
tions and  today  they  are  'Nicer'  than 
ever.  lam  the  Banker  (Debt  Merchant) 
who  never  knew  anything  about  his 
own  commodity  except  how  to  take  a 
dollar  and  lend  it  out  at  6  percent  in- 
terest. 

I  am  the  housewife  in  a  constant 
dither  to  keep  up  with  the  Jones'.  I 
am  that  monstrous  anachronism  the 
father  and  mother  who  enslave  their 
beloved  children  to  their  own  narrow 
horizons  in  the  'sacred'  name  of  par- 
enthood. I  am  the  church  bells  ring- 
ing on  Sunday  morning;  and  the 
smug  ecclesiastic  who  rationalizes 
fear  of  the  unknown  into  reward  after 
death.  My  voice  is  heard  plainly  in 
schools  and  colleges  throughout  the 
land;  and  I  am  the  school  teacher 
who  'cannot  lead  a  normal  life  unless 
he,  or  she,  goes  to  another  town  un- 
der an  assumed  name.'  I  am  the  pro- 
fessors of  Liberal  Arts  and  The  Hu- 


manities; the  smooth  sophistries  of 
the  philosophers ;  the  crackpot  dreams 
of  the  Utopians;  and  the  poisonous 
acid  of  class  warfare. 


'Behind  all  these  men  you  have  to 
do  with,  behind  officers  and  gov- 
ernment, and  people  even,  there 
is  the  Country  Herself,  your 
Country,  and  .  .  .  you  belong  to 
Her  as  you  belong  to  your  own 
mother.  Stand  by  Her,  boy,  as 
you  would  stand  by  your  mother/ 
— Edward  Everett  Hale  in  The 
Man  Without  a  Country. 


Divide  and  Conquer 

I  am  the  shivering  newsboy  on  the 
corner  peddling  his  daily  trash;  the 
writer  who  composes  it;  the  editor 
who  polishes  it  up ;  the  publisher  who 
puts  it  out;  the  advertiser  who  pays 
for  it  and  censors  it;  and  the  dumb 
sap  who  believes  what  he  reads  in  the 
papers.  I  am  the  hard-headed  tycoon 
of  industry  who  imagines  his  club  of 
economic  insecurity  is  executive  abil- 
ity; and  I  am  the  Caspar  Milquetoast 
who  is  afraid  to  think  out  loud.  I  am 
the  law  at  the  end  of  the  policeman's 
nightstick;  the  politician  who  tells 
him  how  far  he  can  go  in  enforcing 
the  law;  I  am  the  hired  gunman  and 
thug;  and  the  stool-pigeon  who  puts 
the  finger  on  my  scapegoats.  I  am 
also  the  clever  lawyer  who  inveigles 
Justice  over  to  the  side  with  the  most 
Money. 
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I  am  all  the  minority  pressure 
groups  seeking  preferential  advan- 
tages at  the  expense  of  other  minority 
groups;  and  I  am  the  peoples'  repre- 
sentative who  caters  to  these  groups. 
I  am  the  cash-register  concept  of  so- 
cial values  of  the  smart  business  man ; 
and  the  class  hatred  of  the  ideologists 
of  dialectic  materialism.  I  am  the 
engineer  and  scientist  who  is  more 
interested  in  personal  gain  than  in 
social  results.  I  am  all  the  com- 
mercial escapisms  of  modern  society, 
from  the  moronic  movies  to  the 
equally  moronic  but  $30,000,000  a 
year  comic  strip  industry.  I  am  the 
millions  of  adults  and  children  in 
this  country  who  cannot  even  read 
and  write.  I  am  the  incalculable 
inertia  of  the  great  mass  who  never 
do  anything  about  anything  unless 
they  are  driven  to  it. 

I   am  the   social   system   and   in- 


stitutions designed  to  fit  the  Agrarian- 
Handicraft  cultures  of  other  lands, 
imported  from  across  the  ocean  and 
superimposed  upon  the  Great  Tech- 
nology of  America.  I  am  the  folk- 
lore and  hoary  traditions  of  7000 
years  of  human  toil,  hand  tools  and 
Scarcity.  I  am  the  'common  sense'  of 
the  ignorant  crowd;  and  all  the  super- 
stitions of  the  unknown.  I  am  every 
chiseler  looking  for  a  sucker;  and 
every  sucker  who  would  like  to  be  a 
chiseler.  I  am  everyman  everywhere 
with  a  hamburger  sandwich  psychol- 
ogy of  living  standards,  in  the  rich- 
est Continent  on  earth.  I  am  all  those 
who  know  better  but  do  nothing  about 
it. 

I  am  YOU  who  are  reading  this 
article.  What  have  you  ever  done 
that  conflicts  with  my  interests?  With 
such  able  allies  it  will  not  be  easy  for 
Technology  to  effect  my  collapse. 

'I  AM  THE  PRICE  SYSTEM.9 


Pro  Bono  Publico 


'Fundamental  adjustments  in  the 
economic  order  are  necessary  and  we 
must  move  from  the  competitive 
struggle  to  co-operative  enterprise — .' 
Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam  resident 
Methodist  bishop  of  the  Boston  area 
at  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  meeting  in  the  Sherman  Hotel, 
Chicago  on  May  26,  1943. 

According  to  the  account  which 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Times  of 
that  date  the  Bishop  also  stated  as 
follows:  'In  the  economic  system  of 
the  future,  a  man's  standing  in  the 
community  must  be  based  upon  the 


service  he  has  rendered  and  not  upon 
the  possessions  he  has  acquired.' 


'Then  only  will  the  economic  and 
social  organism  be  soundly  estab- 
lished and  attain  its  end,  when  it 
secures  for  all  and  each  those  goods 
which  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
nature,  technical  achievement  and  so- 
cial organization  of  economic  affairs 
can  give.' 

— Pope  Pius  XI's  World  Letter  on 
Economic  Order. 
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Sharp  and  Flats 

by  Robert  M.  Yoder 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
Friday,  July  30,  1943. 


I  SUPPOSE  that  is  goes  without 
saying  that  the  great  tool  of  modern 
times,  the  symbol  and  source  of  what 
we  are  and  will  become,  is  the  factory. 
That  is  why  I  tell  in  some  detail  about 
a  factory  I  saw  the  other  day — one  of 
the  new  super-colossal  plants,  built 
to  produce  for  war.  As  I  say,  it  is 
new,  and,  therefore,  the  designers 
could  incorporate  everything  they 
know  about  building  factories,  as  of 
1943.  And  while  the  plant  is  all  but 
finished,  it  was  only  partially  operat- 
ing, which  affords  an  exceptionally 
good  view. 

The  most  impressive  thing,  I  found, 
are  not  those  usually  emphasized. 
This  plant,  a  division  of  the  Chrysler 
Corp.,  includes  one  building  that 
covers  nearly  80  acres,  and  is  the 
largest  single  factory  building  in  the 
world.  That,  it  was  interesting  to 
discover,  is  singularly  unimpressive. 
What  is  more  impressive  is  the  fact 
that  this  huge  room,  with  row  on  row 
of  beautiful  sleek  machine  tools,  could 
just  as  well  be  twice  as  big.  They 
stopped  at  80  acres  only  because  they 
wanted  to  stop  there.  Using  the  same 
kind  of  long  shed-like  sections,  they 
could  have  run  the  thing  right  over 
into  Indiana. 

This  will  be  a  factory,  apparently, 
where  almost  all  the  work  is  skilled 
work,  but  when  you  see  the  ma- 
chinery standing  idle,  the  impressive 
thing  is  the  amount  of  skill  or  talent 


that  is  assembled  there  before  the 
workmen  arrive — the  mechancal  tal- 
ent. Here  is  a  tool  that  feels  a  part 
with  metal  fingers,  and  carves  another 
exactly  like  it.  How  long,  and  how 
clumsily,  would  a  man  work  to  ac- 
quire the  skill  that  machine  is  born 
with? 

Here  is  another  into  which  they 
thrust  bars  of  red  hot  steel.  The  ma- 
chine's jaws  chomp  once,  twice,  three 
times,  and  they  have  moulded  the 
hot  steel  into  part  of  an  airplane 
motor.  Obviously,  it  shortcuts  many 
hours  of  carving  and  grinding.  A 
couple  of  men  equipped  with  cookie- 
cutter-like  little  gadgets  are  the  equal 
of  giants. 

You  roll  through  the  80  acres  of 
machine  tools  and  assembly  lines  on 
a  little  bus,  moving  fairly  fast  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  unusual  to 
see.  That  is  what  is  impressive,  if 
I  can  make  myself  clear — the  fact  that 
all  this  is  nothing  unusual.  Here  they 
stand,  the  machine  tools,  as  common- 
place as  corn  in  a  field,  as  repetitious, 
as  boring.  But  what  as  assembly  of 
robots  this  is!  Able,  talented,  clever, 
with  all  the  electricity  in  the  Grand 
Coulee  for  muscle,  and  overhead  car- 
riers to  tote  and  lift  what  men  can't. 
Like  this  observer,  you  may  not  have 
the  slightest  idea  what  they  do,  what 
operations  they  perform,  which  are 
novel,    which    are    ordinary.    That 
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makes  little  difference.  The  imposing 
fact  is  that  they  can  be  built  to  do 
almost  any  task  there  is,  and  once 
built,  may  be  assembled  in  any 
strength  you  like. 

They  laid  enough  concrete  here  to 
make  a  road  90  miles  long.  They 
strung  500  miles  of  telephone  wire. 
They  use  as  much  water  as  the  city 
of  Troy,  N.  Y.  And  echo  answers: 
"So  what?"  The  really  significant 
point  is,  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  units  they  could  have  put 


together  here,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent assembling  twice  this  many 
machines,  and  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent building  a  hundred  factories  like 
this,  and  there  is  nothing  those  fac- 
tories— like  this  trim,  efficient  ma- 
chine for  producing  airplane  motors 
— can't  make. 

How  we  are  to  avoid  an  era  of 
plenty,  with  tools  like  this,  is  hard 
to  see.  It'll  take  some  doing.  It'll 
take  real  stupidity,  it  will  take  ob- 
structionism of  a  truly  superior  grade. 


Only  One  Step  Farther 


'It  may  be  doubted  if  men  and 
women  ever  made  such  an  unholy 
mess  of  things  as  we  did  from  1919 
to  1939. 

We  have  so  developed  our  mechan- 
ical techniques  that  there  is  no  pre- 
dictable limit  to  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  things  we  can  do.  Five  cen- 
turies ago,  even  a  hundred  years  ago, 
the  possibilities  presented  by  the  in- 
gredients of  this  planet — iron,  wood, 
vegetables,  carbon,  oil,  the  motion  of 
water — were  severely  restricted  by  the 
poverty  of  the  methods  that  had  been 
developed  to  make  use  of  them.  To- 
day, these  possibilities  are  literally 
boundless. 

As  inventors,  as  engineers,  as  sci- 
entists, as  artists  of  ingenuity,  and 
even  genius  in  the  performance  of 
miracles  with  a  particle  of  dust  or  a 
drop  of  liquid,  we  are  magnificent 
creatures;  as  politicians  we  are  more 
apt  to  act  like  a  pack  of  nitwits. 

If  we  win  this  war  and  organize  .  .  . 
for  peace,  certainly  we  will  not  there- 
by pop   ourselves   into  paradise   on 


earth,  but  we  will  have  made  entirely 
practical  a  fulfillment  of  human  de- 
sire which  could  never  have  been  any- 
thing more  than  a  far-off  dream. 

In  this  .  .  .  there  are  formidable 
obstacles.  The  petty  men,  the  greedy 
men,  the  blind  men,  will  be  the  ene- 
mies of  progress  as  they  have  always 
been ;  but  to  defeat  them,  and  to  make 
for  ourselves  and  our  children  a  .  .  . 
world  in  which  to  live  and  work  and 
play,  we  do  not  need  to  be  demigods 
or  supermen.  We  need  first,  the  will, 
and  second,  about  one-fifth  of  the  in- 
telligence in  dealing  with  our  fellow 
men  that  we  display  in  dealing  with 
coal  and  steel  and  casein.' — Excerpts 
from  an  article  by  Rex  Stout,  author 
and  head  of  War  Writers'  Board,  in 
Steel  Horizons  magazine,  as  reported 
in  Nov.  1,  1943  Steel 


More  than  54,000  communities  in 
the  United  States  are  not  served  by 
railroads. — Automotive  Industry  Out- 
look. 
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United  We  Stand  For  Export  Only 

Reprinted  from  a  Technocracy  Broadcast  Over  KPAS,  Los  Angeles 
by  N.  Jerome  Bowen  11834-3 


'Money  is  the  Nothing  you  get 
for  Something,  before  you  can  get 
Anything'  —  Frederick  Soddy. 
Yes,  but  why  let  it  interfere  with 
America's  war  effort? 


TJ7HILE  the  armies,  navies,  and  air 
»»  forces  of  America  engage  our 
fascist  enemies  in  many  far-off  cor- 
ners of  the  world,  a  many  sided  battle 
is  being  waged  here  at  home  against 
another  common  enemy.  It  will  last 
and  we,  the  people  of  these  United 
States,  will  continue  to  lose  until  we 
realize  that  we  can  only  win  by  estab- 
lishing scientific,  all-embracing  con- 
trols over  all  phases  of  our  war  econ- 
omy. 

If  you  think  that  the  threat  we 
speak  of  is  not  real  and  that  the 
battle  is  not  hot,  if  you  do  not  think 
that  we  are  so  far  losing  it,  check  up 
on  what  you  pay  now  for  clothes,  as 
compared  with  what  you  paid  two 
years  ago;  check  on  the  level  of  the 
food  in  your  market  basket  that  your 
dollar  buys  as  compared  with  what 
it  did  two  years  ago  or  even  six 
months  ago.  In  the  same  way  com- 
pare the  cost  of  anything  you  buy  and 
finally  check  up  on  the  total  cost  of 
all  you  buy  in  relation  to  your  in- 
come. For  we  are  speaking  of  the 
national  struggle  against  the  rising 


cost  of  living,  a  struggle  that  seems 
more  hopeless  every  month  because 
we  fight  it  with  such  flimsy,  inade- 
quate weapons  and  which  we  could 
end  overnight  by  the  only  means  that 
will  ever  end  it  in  our  favor;  that  is, 
by  removing,  at  least  temporarily,  our 
present  methods  of  production  and 
distribution  which  give  weight  and 
power  to  the  growing  inflationary 
trend. 

Although  its  beginning  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  overseas  fireworks,  this 
battle  at  home  began  before  our  part 
of  the  shooting  abroad  started.  More 
than  a  year  ago  wages  and  prices  had 
gone  so  far  in  their  see-saw  ascent 
that  the  President  announced  his 
plans  for  a  major  counterattack  to  be 
initiated  simultaneously  on  seven 
fronts.  The  first  four  contingents 
were  directed  at  prices.  Price  ceilings 
were  to  be  established  on  nearly 
everything  from  shoe  strings  to  10-ton 
tractors.  Rationing  of  most  primary 
foods,  later  of  some  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, was  to  be  made  effective.  Wages 
were  to  be  stabilized,  and  farm  prices 
adjusted.  The  other  three  measures 
were  aimed  to  make  loose  money 
tight,  to  hold  it  in  one  place  so  it 
would  not  bid  up  the  prices  of  the 
shrinking  supplies  of  consumers' 
goods.  To  do  this  the  campaign  was 
planned  to  control  consumers'  credit, 
that    is,    to    discourage    installment 
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buying  and  encourage  the  paying 
off  of  debts;  also  to  pile  up  na- 
tional tax  levies  and  push  down  the 
profits  for  all  hands. 

The  barrage  was  opened  by  Leon 
Henderson's  General  Price  Order  of 
1942,  freezing  most  prices  across 
these  United  States.  The  War  Labor 
Board  acted  on  wage  stabilization. 
OPA  spread  what  they  intended  to 
be  permanent,  immovable  price  ceil- 
ings far  and  wide  on  many  farm  prod- 
ucts. Then  rationing  was  installed 
and  extended.  Here  was  a  program 
that  to  its  proponents  seemed  to  in- 
sure results.  To  them  it  seemed  in- 
fallible and  sure-fire.  But  the  forces 
of  inflation  instead  of  receding  have 
advanced  and  are  still  advancing. 
Many  of  the  price  ceilings  have  al- 
ready sheared  their  bolts  and  headed 
for  the  stratosphere.  Various  labor 
groups  have  been  fighting  for  and 
have  received  wage  increases  to  match 
the  rising  cost  of  living,  and  from 
this  cause  alone  more  ceilings  have 
grown  wings. 

The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  this 
seven  front  attack  on  one  of  Amer- 
ica's major  home  front  enemies  are 
many.  Here  are  a  few  of  them.  The 
OPA  has  been  trying  to  keep  the 
bolts  tight  on  its  many  price  ceilings 
with  less  than  4000  field  operatives. 
There  are  1,770,335  distribution  out- 
lets in  these  United  States.  There  is 
now  only  one  OPA  inspector  for 
every  443  of  these  establishments. 
Plainly  his  calls  on  any  one  of  them 
will  be  rather  infrequent.  Not  long 
ago  our  OPA  put  out  its  pitiful  plea 
that  it  had  no  hope  of  controlling 
prices  without  the  voluntary  coopera- 


tion of  the  American  people.  Tech- 
nocracy points  out  that  we  never  have 
accomplished  and  never  will  accom- 
plish price  control  by  the  voluntary 
assistance  of  the  American  people. 
Voluntary  methods  are  no  more  suc- 
cessful in  fighting  the  difficulties  at 
home  than  they  would  have  been  if 
applied  to  the  mobilization  of  our 
Armed  Forces  to  fight  abroad. 

One  reason  for  the  non-support  of 
price  regulations  by  the  general  pub- 
lic is  this:  As  long  as  we  persist  in 
clinging  to  the  peace  time  practices  of 
business  operations,  profit  taking  is 
the  major  incentive  for  increasing 
production.  Where  profits  in  any  in- 
dustry are  limited  by  a  price  ceiling, 
that  particular  industry  will  not 
greatly  exert  itself  to  increase  its  pro- 
duction. 

No  Representation  Without 
Pressure  Groups. 

Furthermore  price  ceilings  are 
threatened  and  attacked  by  the  highly 
organized  farm  bloc.  The  farm  popu- 
lation is  about  22  percent  of  the  total 
in  these  United  States.  Although  they 
furnish  us  nearly  all  of  our  food  and 
also  enormous  quantities  to  be 
shipped  abroad  to  our  Armed  Forces 
and  to  our  Allies,  they  collect  approx- 
imately only  10  percent  of  the  nation- 
al income.  Naturally  they  fight  sta- 
bilization of  farm  product  prices.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  gain  the  farm- 
ers make  in  their  battle  is  the  signal 
for  organized  labor  to  launch  a  fresh 
attack  on  the  wage  stabilization  legis- 
lation. When  the  cost  of  living  rises 
with  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  food, 
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labor  demands  increased  wages  to 
match  it. 

The  check  on  installment  buying 
is  opposed  by  the  merchants  whose 
mouths  water  at  the  sight  of  so  much 
money  for  down  payments  on  auto- 
mobiles, radios,  pianos,  washing  ma- 
chines and  similar  high  priced  com- 
modities, burning  the  pockets  of 
those  who  are  getting  the  high  wages 
of  the  aircraft  and  other  war  time 
industries. 

The  government's  plea  that  every- 
one should  save  more  and  buy  less 
strikes  no  answering  chord  in  the 
breast  of  the  average  war  industry 
worker.  Many  of  them  never  before 
had  incomes  sufficient  for  more  than 
the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Now  that 
they  at  last  have  sufficient  for  a  few 
of  the  luxuries  they  do  not  relish  be- 
ing barred  from  buying  them. 

Brokers  and  money  lenders  look 
askance  at  or  openly  oppose  the  policy 
of  paying  off  debts.  They  make  their 
living  by  the  loaning  of  money.  Their 
occupations  would  be  gone  if  all 
debts  were  paid.  Each  of  these  groups 
fights  its  own  private  battle.  Each 
wants  a  victory  for  its  side,  disregard- 
ing America's  major  national  objec- 
tive of  winning  this  war  as  soon  as 
possible  and  with  the  least  loss  of 
national  wealth  and  American  lives. 
The  sum  of  these  groups  is  the  home 
front  civilian  population  of  America 
today. 

Coming  to  the  subject  of  more  and 
heavier  taxes  as  a  check  on  inflation 
we  find  the  toughest,  hottest  situation 
of  all — Death  and  Taxes  are  two 
threats  that  everybody  fights,  but 
while  death  cannot  be  fought  off  in- 


definitely by  anyone,  the  question  of 
who  shall  pay  how  much  taxes  has 
been  a  much-gnawed  bone  of  conten- 
tion as  long  as  money  has  functioned 
in  any  social  order.  So  today  every- 
one continues  this  fight  and  Congress 
is  still  kicking  around  the  various 
proposals  to  raise  the  extra  billions 
and  no  one  plan  to  raise  this  sum  has 
yet  been  finally  approved. 

Now  just  lately  the  coal  crisis  and 
the  miners'  strike  and  their  demands 
for  higher  wages  to  match  higher  food 
prices  has  stimulated  the  administra- 
tion to  a  final  effort  to  counteract  the 
rising  tide  of  inflation.  The  adminis- 
tration is  now  rolling  back  food  retail 
prices  on  some  commodities,  subsidiz- 
ing the  farmer  and  in  some  cases  the 
food  processors,  thereby  releasing  the 
most  magnificent  display  of  verbal 
fireworks  that  our  congressional  halls 
have  seen  for  some  time.  It  seems 
probable  that  even  if  these  measures 
were  loaded  with  any  effective  ammu- 
nition whatever,  no  complete  agree- 
ment will  be  reached  on  them  for 
months. 

He  Who  Steals  My  Purse 
Steal  Trash — 

We  have  brought  down  to  date  a 
brief  review  of  our  national  struggle 
to  hold  down  prices  and  wages  to  keep 
the  cost  of  living  down.  You  will  re- 
call that  we  prefaced  that  resume  by 
stating  that  we  cannot  win  in  the 
battle  against  inflation  until  we  estab- 
lish all-embracing  scientific  controls 
over  all  phases  of  our  war  economy. 
The  first  step  must  be  the  removal  for 
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the  duration  of  all  those  financial  con- 
trols now  operating  in  production  and 
distribution. 

If  you  have  a  large  tree  near  your 
home  which  shuts  out  light  and  air 
and  which  may  in  a  heavy  storm  blow 
down  and  wreck  your  home,  you  do 
not  waste  time  and  effort  lopping  off 
branches  here  and  there.  You  take  it 
out  by  the  roots.  And  the  difficulties 
we  encounter  in  attempting  to  combat 
this  rapidly  growing  inflationary  trend 
have  their  roots  in  the  business  and 
financial  structure  within  which  we 
operate  our  national  economy. 

Technocracy's  program  of  Total 
Conscription,  to  be  effective  for  the 
duration  and  for  six  months  there- 
after, proposes  freezing  the  entire 
financial  structure  of  the  nation  for 
the  duration  and  thus  eliminating  for 
the  same  period  all  the  operations  of 
private  and  corporate  business.  Gov- 
ernment would  take  title  to  all  farms 
and  other  products  at  their  sources 
and  distribute  all  products  as  needed. 
Food,  clothing  and  all  necessities  of 
life  would  be  rationed  but  not  priced. 
The  only  money  in  circulation  would 
be  that  disbursed  by  the  government 
in  salaries  and  wages  and  all  civilians 
would  be  rated  by  the  same  scale  of 
pay  as  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are.  ,  Technocracy  calls  the 
program  'Total  Conscription,'  since 
by  its  terms  all  machines,  materiel, 
men  and  money  of  the  nation  would 
be  conscripted  into  the  service  of  the 
Nation. 


By  these  terms  our  own  govern- 
ment, instead  of  the  present  myriad 
private  and  corporate  enterprises, 
would  control  the  flow  lines  of  all 
goods  and  services.  This  is  the  only 
method  by  which  the  cost  of  living 
can  ever  be  controlled  and  held  in 
check.  You  cannot  have  fire  without 
heat,  rain  without  clouds,  nor  inflation 
when  and  where  there  is  no  money, 
nor  credit,  nor  prices,  nor  financial 
structure  to  inflate.  With  Total  Con- 
scription in  operation  pressure  groups 
could  press  no  more  for  higher  wages 
and  lower  prices.  No  one  of  them 
would  any  longer  have  anything  with 
which  or  on  which  to  press. 

Maximum  efficiency  in  our  domes- 
tic war  economy  is  mandatory  for 
final  victory.  Cash  and  credit,  money, 
checks,  debt  and  the  devices  of  buy- 
ing, selling  and  profit  taking  are  not 
our  offensive  weapons.  Their  use  only 
clogs  the  gears  in  our  factories,  hin- 
ders free  distribution  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  and  withholds  the  full 
employment  of  our  maximum  strength 
for  war.  But  the  blood  and  Iron,  the 
Men  and  Materials  of  America,  the 
resources  and  productive  ability, 
freed  from  Price  System  bonds  and 
united  under  the  specifications  of 
Total  Conscription  can  defeat  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  wipe  out 
fascism  at  home  and  abroad  forever. 

Technocracy  asks  again,  WHAT  ARE 
WE  WAITING  FOR? 


'For  such  is  the  paradoxical  char- 
acter of  our  economy  that  when  the 
Germans  and  Japanese  cease  to  try  to 


kill  us  it  will  be  harder  for  most  of 
us  to  keep  alive  than  it  is  at  present.' 
Fortune  December  1943. 
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From  The  Camera's  Eyeview — 

The  Real  Story  of  America 

From  Material  Furnished  by  Education  Division,  8342-1 

'When  My  Ship  Comes  In' 

THE  average  American  pursuing  his  average  way  from  one  year's  end  to  another  has  little 
1  conception  of  the  world  of  reality  around  him.  Like  a  fish  in  the  ocean,  he  is  immersed  in 
the  artificial  ideologies  of  the  social  structure  of  which  he  is  a  part.  He  plods  along  his  well- 
worn  rut,  working,  eating,  sleeping,  mating  and  chasing  after  phony  recreation.  A  host  of  little 
worries,  problems  and  obligations  are  snapping  at  his  heels  every  day.  His  nose  is  on  somebody 
else's  grindstone  all  the  time. 

Occasionally  he  seeks  surcease  from  his  sham  existence  in  the  corner  tavern  where  any  man 
may  become  a  big  shot  to  himself  for  a  time,  and  for  a  price.  Or  else  he  may  indulge  in  the 
vicarious  heroisms  of  Hollywood  art,  at  the  movies,  or  the  99-44/100  percent  pure  drivel  of 
radio  dramas  where,  in  both  cases,  'right'  always  defeats  'wrong'  and  virtue  is  triumphant  in 
the  end.  This  is  supposed  to  constitute  recreation  and  escape  from  reality.  He  has  been  told 
that  it  is  good  for  him. 

Somehow  or  other,  though,  he  never  finds  complete  satisfaction  in  his  counterfeit  existence. 
Ever  present  in  the  average  American  is  a  psychological  longing  that  finds  expression  in  the 
words  of  a  popular  song:  'Somewhere  over  the  rainbow,  way  up  high,  there's  a  land  that  I  heard 
of,  once  in  a  lullaby.'  This  yearning  visualizes  a  far-off  land  of  happiness,  where  all  wrongs 
will  be  righted,  all  dreams  will  come  true  and  his  very  own  ship  will  come  in,  at  long  last. 

Escape  Into  Reality 

It  is  not  physically  possible  to  escape  from  reality,  it  is  always  present.  One  can  only  escape 
from  one  artificiality  to  another  one  with  a  different  odor.  Reality  always  follows  and  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  end.  That's  what  is  dogging  the  average  American.  So  he  chases  from 
one  fraud  to  another  while  all  around  him,  pressing  in  from  all  sides,  are  the  physical  realities 
by  which  it  is  possible  for  him  and  all  other  citizens  to  live  and  prosper.  Indeed,  these  physical 
realities  are  becoming  so  insistent  in  modern  America  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  deny  them. 

North  America  has  progressed  into  an  order  of  magnitude  and  complexity  of  operations 
in  her  civilization  wherein  the  dominating  forces  behind  the  superficial  social,  political  and 
economic  facade  are  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  and  the  impact  of  technology.  It  is  only 
by  physical  facts  that  we  can  live  and  prosper  in  the  Power  Age  and  these  facts  require 
very  little  discussion  because  they  can  be  determined  by  measurement.  Being  dominated  by 
physical  laws  this  culture  of  the  Power  Age  must  also  be  directed  by  physical  laws. 

The  superficial,  tantalizing  existence  of  the  average  American  today  is  traceable  to  the 
futility  of  endeavoring  to  fit  all  social  problems  into  the  Procrustean  bed  of  an  obsolete 
political  ideology.  The  facts  which  determine  our  existence  cannot  be  determined  by  counting 
noses  to  get  a  consensus,  when  decimal  points  are  necessary.  We  have  outgrown  the  old 
standards.  We  are  trying  vainly  to  escape  into  the  past  which  no  longer  exists;  while  the 
future  is  rushing  at  us  with  potentialities  which  begger  description. 

In  order  to  understand  the  realities  of  living  in  the  Power  Age,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
physical  history  of  America,  the  story  of  the  impact  of  science  and  technology  upon  the  social 
structure  and  the  resulting  instability  produced  thereby,  together  with  the  irreversible  trend 
of  physical  events  following  that  impact.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  the  technical  aspects  of 
science;  millions  are  familiar  with  that  now.   One  must  also  grasp  the  social  aspects  of  science. 

This  fact  is  understood  by  only  a  relatively  few  Americans  today  and  there  is  only  one 
Organization  set  up  to  propagate  knowledge  of  this  type.  That  Organization  is  TECHNOCRACY 
INC.  It  is  dedicated  to  a  more  efficient  design  of  social  and  industrial  operations.  For  our 
picture  story  this  time  let's  escape  into  reality  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  DETROIT  SECTION  OF 
TECHNOCRACY  INC.  AT  9108  WOODWARD  AVE.  There,  on  the  walls,  for  all  who  care  to 
see,  is  the  Real  Story  of  America  in  the  form  of  maps,  charts  and  mural  paintings. 
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A  morning  view  of  Technocracy  Hall,  with  two  large  show  windows.  The  one  to  the  reader's  left  has  a 
large  disk  set  up  in  front  of  a  deep  blue  background,  giving  the  illusion  of  a  globe.  The  North  American 
Continent  faces  toward  the  onlooker.  The  other  window  is  used  for  literature  displays,  etc.  Inside  are 
offices,  a  meeting  hall  and  work  and  recreation  rooms.  It's  the  center  for  all  educational  and  social 
activities  of  the  Technocrats  of  Detroit.    It's  open  every  day  from   10  A.M.  till  WHEN'  AM 


enerav     5    vSrEuf   „~  tu*   '"   °Ur   tour'    xGuide   gives   data   on    P°P«'°*ion,    resources   and    available 

fhf  2L-c  ■*  va"ous     °reas-.     ,The     Possession     of     ample     energy     and     resources     in     any     area     dictates 
£emfln? C£fl l\*A technological   coordination   for  a  very  high   standard   of  living   because   it   invalidates   thl 

a?eateV tLhSrifiS  JSSQ    me*h0ds    ,nJ,tu.ral    t0    ,ow    ener9y    and    resource    areas-     Ame"c«    fc    the 
greatest  technological  potential  in  the  world.    Russia  comes  next.    America's  problem  is  one  of  abundance. 
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THE  EXTERIOR  WORLD  ACTUALLY  IS 

NATURE    IS  UNIFORM 

THERE  ARE  SYMBOLS  IN  THE  MIND 
WHICH  STAND  FOR  EVENTS  AND 
THINGS  IN  THE  EXTERIOR  WORLD 


INTRODUCTION  TO  SCI  ENCE 


~THE  METHOD  OF  THE  DETERMI- 
NATION OF  THE  MOST  PROBABLE 

*  A  CLOSE  AGREEMENT  OF  A  SERIES 
OF  OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE  SAME 
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Science  shows  the  correct  way  to  approach  the  social  problem.  First  comes  the  three  basic  postulates 
of  science,  then  the  nature  of  Fact  and  Definition  and  the  scientific  method.  This  is  elementary  and 
indispensable.  Man's  progression  from  the  savage  state  can  be  measured  by  his  rate  of  energy  con- 
version. Naked  and  unarmed,  he  was  prey  for  wild  animals.  With  fire  and  club  he  could  hold  his  ground. 
With  domestic  animals,  windmills  and  bow  and  arrow  he  became  more  secure  and  dominating. 


THE  STORY  OF  ENERGY  tl> 


There  is  a  perpetual  struggle  going  on  between  all  plant  and  animal  life  for  a  larger  share  of  the  Sun's 
energy.  This  creates  a  state  of  natural  balance,  i.e.,  dynamic  equilibrium.  Any  species  that  captures 
more  energy  disturbs  this  balance  in  its  favor.  All  plant  and  animal  life  pursues  a  fundamental  'S'  shaped 
growth  curve.  Energy  is  basic  to  all  life;  it  can  be  changed  into  many  forms  for  use  and  it  can  be 
measured.    The  law  of  energy  determinants  is  immutable. 
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Two  turbines  added  to  the  skill  of  38  men  equals  the  labor  power  of  3,168,000  men.  Doesn't  make 
sense?  Yes  it  does.  The  social  implication  involved  is  food  on  the  average  man's  table,  shelter  for  him 
and  his  family  against  the  elements  and  security  for  his  old  age.  He  had  better  learn  its  meaning. 
Below  is  a  blueprint  of  the  Continental  power  system.  To  its  right  is  a  cross-sectional  view  of  the 
underground    cable    for   transmitting    1,000,000   volts    D.C.,    3,000    miles,    with    only    10    percent    line    loss. 


Millions  of  years  of  sedimentation  deposited  on  America's  surface  9  inches  of  fertile  top  soil.  Every  year 
1,000,000,000  tons  of  it  is  washed  into  the  oceans.  Out  of  1,903,576,620  acres,  41.5  percent  are  seriously 
eroded,  14.8  percent  severely  so,  7.6  percent  useless  and  only  36.1  percent  unaffected.  One-third  of 
America's  resources  have  been  literally  sold  down  its  rivers.  Price  System  methods  lead  to  erosion  and  ruin. 
Reforestation  and  thousands  of  dams  are  necessary  to  halt  this  waste. 
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Jh<f  cK?.t  «*  mH«  •  «?  oe?  ?f  cthe  M,?d,e>  Ages  .was  the  movin9  of  a  75  ton  obelisk  800  feet  from 
Hi  Sk  t  °i  Ner°  f°  St-  Pe*er's  Square  in  Rome.  It  required  907  men  and  75  horses  18  months  to  do 
the  job     Today  a  crane  operated  by  one  man  can  move  75  tons  800  feet  in  10  minutes.    In  October  1943 

h*AiLP'ZUCt,?1u0f  eleCutr'C  P<°Wer  '."  thf  U-  S*  was  a,most  700,000,000  kilo-watt  hours.  Multiply  this 
by  13  and  you  get  the  number  of  men  it  takes  to  equal  it.    This  is  the  Power  Age.    Get  the  idea' 


One  man  could  produce  one  ton  of  coal  in  twelve  hours  100 


years  ago.    Today  in  a  modern  strip  mine  one 


T^hnVSnSZ  t?f  2K*°nl  0f*e°*a  ,n  8Jlours-  J10*'"  *he  'S'  shaped  curves  on  this  basic  chart  by 
»?«£**£  •'  N  *tlCe  JJ0^  tot?'  man-hours  and  man-hours  per  unit  are  declining  toward  zero  while 
Shvci,«iT  has/,*en  t0.a  high.peak.  The  only  way  to  produce  more  is  to  work  less.  These  curves  obe? the 
physical  laws  of  dynamic  equilibrium.    They  hold  the  answer  to  America's  problems.  V 


TECHNOCRACY 


TECHNOCRACY  IS  AN  OPEN  BOOK 

As  night  settles  over  America's  greatest  industrial  city,  the  fluorescent  lights  blaze  out 
bravely  at  TECHNOCRACY  Headquarters.  Until  the  early  morning  hours  Technocrats  work 
and  plan  for  America's  defense  and  future  destiny.  The  social  analysis  of  Technocracy  is 
irrefutable.  Its  synthesis  of  a  modernized  social  system  is  buttressed  by  the  best  scientific 
evidence  available.  If  Technocracy  is  100  percent  wrong,  then  the  worst  that  can  be  said  about 
it  is  that  it  never  did  any  one  any  harm.  But,  if  it  is  correct  then  God  help  America,  for  no 
other  power  will  be  able  to,  if  her  citizens  do  not  adopt  scientific  methods  of  control. 

SINCE  JULY  1940,  18  MONTHS  BEFORE  THE  JAPS  BOMBED  PEARL  HARBOR,  THE  SOCIAL 
PROGRAM  OF  TECHNOCRACY  HAS  BEEN  PUT  ON  THE  SHELF.  No  nation  can  achieve 
social  change  internally  unless  it  is  first  free  from  outside  aggression  and  inside  treason. 
Technocracy  warned  against  the  rise  of  World  Fascism  as  early  as  1935,  and  spoke  up  re- 
peatedly in  the  years  that  followed. 

In  August  1938,  Technocracy  presented  specifications  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Airforce  to 
repel  any  attempted  attack  from  Atlantic  or  Pacific,  and  charged  that  the  military  budget  of 
the  United  States  was  inadequate.  In  September  1939,  Technocracy  demanded  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Continental  strategy  and  the  planned  generalship  of  all  Continental  operations  for 
the  security  of  America.  In  home  defense  activities,  Technocracy  has  participated  to  the 
full.  Our  Section  Headquarters  have  been  used  for  Selective  Service  registrations,  for  first 
aid  classes,  and  air  raid  warden  work.  Technocracy's  mobile  sound  units  are  used  by  police 
and  fire  departments.  On  December  7,  1941,  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy, 
sent  a  telegram  to  President  Roosevelt  in  the  name  of  the  Organization  placing  the  entire 
personnel  and  equipment  of  Technocracy  Inc.  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
pledging  the  unqualified  support  of  Technocracy  to  the  Administration's  war  effort. 

SINCE  18  MONTHS  BEFORE  THIS  WAR  TECHNOCRACY  HAS  BEEN  ADVOCATING 
TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION.  The  trend  of  events  is  moving  irresistibly  toward  the  perilous  post- 
war period  ahead.  Total  Conscription  will  be  even  more  necessary  then  than  now.  If  we  insist 
on  winning  this  war  at  the  high  cost  of  Price  System  methods,  we  will  be  in  great  danger  of 
losing  the  peace  and  sacrificing  the  greater  destiny  of  America  to  pro-fascism  at  home  unless 
we  adopt  Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money,  with  National  Service  from 
All  and  Profits  to  None.  Total  Conscription  is  the  key  to  America's  future.  How  about  it,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  America?    INVESTIGATE  TECHNOCRACY. 


Lives,  Fortunes,  Sacred  Honor--or  Profits? 

by  Thomas  H.  Gibbins 


Patriotism  Consists  of  Deeds 

L^XT  E  pledge  our  lives,  our  for- 
™  tunes,  our  sacred  honor.'  These 
words,  written  into  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  by  our  forefathers, 
show  to  what  length  they  were  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  to  set  up  their  own 
mode  of  social  control,  a  mode  of 
control  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
a  majority  of  the  people  living  under 
its  jurisdiction.  They  fought  a  long 
and  bitter  war  to  win  that  right,  they 
sacrificed  lives,  fortunes  and  upheld 
their  sacred  honor  to  win  that  war, 
AND  THEY  WON. 

We,  too,  are  today  fighting  a  major 
war  spread  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth,  though  for  different  reasons 
and  principles,  a  war  against  the 
world-wide  conspiracy  of  fascist  con- 
trol. We  dare  not,  WE  MUST  NOT 
LOSE,  but  are  'all  of  us'  pledging 
our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  sacred 
honor?  One  need  only  scan  the  daily 
newspapers  and  observe  the  actions 
of  the  people  in  everyday  life  to  get 
the  answer  to  that  question. 

Let's  have  a  look  at  some  of  the 
facts  of  the  situation  and  analyze 
them  and  see  just  who  are  or  are 
not  willing  to  pledge  their  lives,  for- 
tunes and  sacred  honor.  First  we 
have  the  pledge;  and  if  need  be  the 
sacrifice  of  human  life.  The  men  and 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces  have 
surrendered  their  Price  System  privi- 
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leges  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  or 
the  duration  of  their  lives,  whichever 
comes  first. 

They  cannot  collect  overtime  pay 
for  the  long,  tedious  periods  of  drill, 
study  and  training  in  preparation  for 
combat.  They  can't  go  into  battle 
under  the  protection  of  a  'cost  plus' 
contract.  The  Armed  Forces  of  Uncle 
Sam  do  not  operate  according  to  the 
principles  of  sc  called  'free  enter- 
prise.' The  anarchy  of  privileged  in- 
dividualism is  unknown  there.  So  it 
must  be  said  that  they  are  pledged 
and  will  continue  to  pledge  and  if 
need  be  to  sacrifice  their  lives.  Need 
more  be  said! 

Treason  Also  Consists  of  Deeds 

Let's  look  at  the  pledge  of  for- 
tunes or  wealth  on  the  home  front 
and  what  a  sorry  picture  it  is.  People 
who  are  otherwise  patriotic  will  go 
to  almost  any  length  to  obtain  more 
wealth  and  keep  what  they  already 
have,  regardless  of  the  consequences 
it  will  have  on  their  fellow  citizens 
as  a  whole.  The  present  system  under 
which  we  are  trying  to  function,  being 
what  it  is,  one  cannot  blame  them, 
for  they  have  been  so  indoctrinated 
with  a  Price  System  philosophy, 
which  grew  out  of  an  age  of  scarcity, 
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that  they  cannot  see  the  possibilities 
of  the  high  technological  age  of  abun- 
dance for  all  at  which  we  as  a  nation 
have  arrived. 

What  about  the  actions  of  some  in- 
dividuals and  groups  of  individuals? 
What  about  labor?  We  find  that  we 
still  have  strikes,  many  of  them,  in 
spite  of  so-called  non-strike  laws  and 
labor's  agreement  as  a  whole  not  to 
strike  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
For  many  years  the  lawful  right  of 
labor  to  strike  has  been  its  chief 
weapon  to  use  for  gain.  Can  you 
blame  labor  for  continuing  to  use  this 
weapon  for  gain  when  everyone  else 
is  using  every  .means  at  his  disposal 
for  gain  also?  It  has  been  stated 
publicly  that  the  coal  miner's  average 
wage  is  around  $7  to  $8  a  day,  long- 
shoremen in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  $15  to  $17  per  10  hour  shift, 
shipyard  workers  $60  to  $90  per  week 
for  an  8  hour  day  and  6  day  week. 
There  are,  however,  millions  in  many 
lines  of  work  who  are  still  making 
only  $20  and  $30  a  week. 

There  is  such  a  wide  differentiation 
in  wages  that  there  is  little  wonder 
that  confusion,  ill-feelings,  strikes  and 
continual  changing  from  one  job  to 
another  exists.  At  one  of  the  major 
ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  turn- 
over of  personnel  in  many  types  of 
work  ranges  from  25  percent  to 
nearly  100  percent  per  year,  and  this 
even  now  in  spite  of  the  so-called  'job 
freeze.' 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a 
great  hue  and  cry  about  the  shortage 
of  labor ;  while  businesses,  both  large 
and  small,  have  been  and  still  are  cry- 
ing to  high  heaven  that  they  are  be- 


ing forced  out  of  business,  many 
more  will  find  it  impossible  to  con- 
tinue. Large  firms  will  gradually  be 
forced  by  the  march  of  events  to  ac- 
cept more  and  more  government  con- 
trol, many  of  them  will  blame  govern- 
ment, not  realizing  that  by  the  same 
token  of  the  march  of  events,  govern- 
ment is  forced  to  take  action  in  order 
to  conduct  and  win  this  Total  War. 

Through  the  exigencies  of  war,  the 
government  has  become  the  chief  pay- 
master, but  business  as  a  whole  still 
likes  to  think  it  is  operating  on  a 
free,  competitive  basis.  Is  it?  Most 
of  the  business  firms  who  are  produc- 
ing the  actual  tools  of  war  are  getting 
their  'cost  plus'  and  are  all  selling 
to  the  same  buyer,  government.  Is 
that  competitive,  'free  enterprise'? 
For  the  time  being,  they  are  on  a 
'gravy  train';  others  are  on  it  indi- 
rectly. 

Right  now  'free  enterprise'  is  con- 
ducting, planning  and  organizing 
dozens  of  post-war  agencies  to  try 
and  keep  what  is  left  of  it  off  of  the 
rocks  when  hostilities  cease.  Millions 
of  dollars  are  spent,  much  time  is  be- 
ing wasted,  effort  and  material  needed 
in  the  war  effort  is  used  in  advertis- 
ing via  radio,  billboard,  newspaper 
and  magazine,  trying  to  convince  the 
public  that  they  are  the  shining  ex- 
emplars of  the  greatness  of  America. 

The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall,  but 
they  cannot  read  it.  All  of  this  is 
coming  about  in  the  trend  of  events 
caused  by  the  conflict  of  a  system 
that  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
physical  laws  of  a  highspeed  tech- 
nological set-up.  The  war  has  greatly 
increased  the  need  for  more  and  more 
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efficient  technology.    It  is  rendering 
the  Price  System  unworkable. 

Stumblebums  Use  Stumblebum 
Methods 

We  are  fighting  a  Total  War.    We 
are   fighting   for   America,    and   for 
what  America  can  be.    If  we  really 
want  to  put  our  whole  effort  into  it, 
if  we  want  to  really  pledge  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  our  sacred  honor,  then 
why,  solely  for  the  sake  of  business, 
do  we  permit  so  much  wasted  time, 
effort  and  materiel?   Why  do  we  still 
have  two,  three,  four  dairy  companies 
delivering  dairy  products  in  the  same 
block,  three  to  six  bakery  trucks  de- 
livering bakery  products  to  the  same 
stores,  many  others  in  the  business  of 
serving  the  people  duplicating  each 
other's  efforts  in  the  same  block  or 
area?    There  are  still  many  business 
firms  producing  and  distributing  non- 
essentials that  could  be  discontinued 
for  the  duration.    Thousands  of  peo- 
ple living  in  Area  A  Travel  to  work 
to  Area  B,  while  thousands  doing  the 
same  type  of  work  travel  from  Area 
B  to  Area  A.  Not  only  is  this  taxing 
our   transportation    facilities   to   the 
breaking  point,  but  we  are  using  vital 
resources,  such  as  rubber,  metal,  oil 
and  labor,  at  a  rapid  and  needless 
rate.    Then  there  are  thousands   of 
older  people,  the  incapacitated,  the 
retired,  the  loafers  and  gamblers  oc- 
cupying   much    needed    housing    in 
crowded  defense  areas  while  workers 
are  forced  to  travel  many  miles  to 
and  from  work. 
These  are  only  a  few  cases  of  the 
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needless  confusion,  the  waste  of  time, 
effort  and  materiel.  There  are  many 
more,  and  it  is  all  a  result  of  Price 
System  operations.  'Free  enterprise' 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  this  is 
what  we  are  fighting  for.  Their  philos- 
ophy seems  to  be  that  if  'free  enter- 
prise' cannot  be  saved  and  main- 
tained, then  nothing  else  is  worth 
saving  or  maintaining. 

Many  cannot  conceive  of  any  social 
system  being  acceptable  or  desirable 
without  a  'free  enterprise'  Price  Sys- 
tem concept.  With  its  demise,  they  en- 
vision stark  horror  and  the  whole  na- 
tion engulfed  in  some  sort  of  slavery. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
fact.  Modern  technology,  modern 
production  and  distribution  of  goods, 
if  allowed  to  be  conducted  along 
scientific  and  engineering  lines,  plus 
our  abundant  natural  resources,  can 
and  will  win  this  war  and  create  an 
abundant  high  standard  of  living  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  on  this 
Continent,  regardless  of  what  business 
thinks. 

Public  Honor  Is  Security 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of 
honor,  sacred  or  otherwise.  We  have 
been  reading  daily  in  the  newspapers 
of  black  markets.  Remember,  it  takes 
two  to  effect  a  transaction  or  sale  of 
goods  from  one  to  another.  There 
must  be  a  lot  of  us  on  the  receiving 
end  of  the  goods,  else  the  black  mar- 
kets could  not  exist.  Then  there  is  the 
little  matter  of  many  of  our  free  pri- 
vate enterprisers  indulging  in  the  pro- 
duction of  shoddy  and  inferior  war 
materiel,  as  well  as  goods  for  home 
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use,  and  being  hailed  into  court  by 
our  government.  The  question  of 
crime  was  in  peacetime  the  major  and 
most  costly  problem  of  our  govern- 
ment; wartime  conditions  are  increas- 
ing crime  and  the  cost  of  combat- 
ing it.  Penal  authorities  tell  us  that 
more  than  95  percent  of  all  crime  has 
behind  it  the  motive  of  individual 
personal  gain.  There  are,  of  course, 
a  good  many  other  types  of  chiseling 
and  conniving,  indulged  in  for  per- 
sonal pleasure  and  gain. 

When  one  hears,  reads  and  ob- 
serves all  of  this,  it  becomes  evident 
that  many  millions  of  us  are  not 
pledging  either  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, nor  our  sacred  honor.  The 
reason  we  behave  in  this  way  is  not 
because  we  are  individually  evil  or 
nationally  evil,  but  simply  because  the 
system  being  what  it  is,  that  mode  of 
behavior  is  most  natural. 

The  members  of  Technocracy  Inc. 
are  proud  to  belong  to  an  organiza- 
tion which  for  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  before  Pearl  Harbor  advocated 
and  put  before  the  people  of  America 
the  program  of  Total  Conscription  of 
Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money, 
with  National  Service  from  All  and 
Profits  to  None.  The  installation  of 
this  Victory  Program  would  literally 
place  us  all  in  a  position  of  living 
up  to  the  pledge  of  life,  fortunes  and 
sacred  honor,  so  that  we  may  win  this 
total  war  and  the  peace  to  follow  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  and  with 
the  least  loss  of  life.  Many  millions  of 
people  would  find  that  they  were  in 
the  best  position  that  they  have  ever 
been  in.    It  would  injure  no  one;  it 


would  make  impossible  the  continua- 
tion of  the  deplorable  conditions  now 
existing. 

Space  here  does  not  permit  of  a 
full  and  complete  coverage  of  all  that 
Total  Conscription  will  accomplish. 
Visit  your  nearest  Technocracy  Sec- 
tion, listed  in  this  magazine,  the 
Technocrat,  or  the  Northwest  Techno- 
crat. You  will  be  supplied  with  litera- 
ture and  information  on  the  one  com- 
plete overall  pattern  of  national 
operations. 

Technocracy  does  not  claim  that  its 
program  is  perfect,  but  it  does  claim 
that  it  is  the  most  workable  plan 
for  solving  the  problem  at  hand  yet 
advanced  by  any  person  or  group  of 
persons,  and  it  has  the  facts  to  back 
up  that  claim.  We  challenge  our 
critics  and  opponents  to  present  a 
more  workable  plan.  We  will  be  with 
them  100  percent  if  they  can. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  you.  As  an 
American,  will  you  accept  the  chal- 
lenge? If  in  so  doing,  you  find  that 
Technocracy  is  correct  in  its  analysis 
and  solution,  we  know  that  as  an  hon- 
est-to-goodness  American  you  will 
recognize  that  we  are  the  outstanding 
American  organization  advocating  an 
American  factual  solution  to  an 
American  factual  problem. 

The  boys  on  the  battle  fronts  are 
giving  their  all,  for  you  and  for  me, 
and  for  what  America  will  be  when 
they  come  back.  Are  YOU  giving  or 
doing  as  much?  Have  YOU  the  gall 
to  want  to  do  less?  If  you  would  call 
yourself  an  American,  YOU  should 
have  the  guts  to  be  out  shouting  to 
the  housetops  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  of  Total  Conscription. 
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How  Funny  Are  The   Funnies 

by  Walter  Allen 


'? 


'Read  Me  The  Funnies,  Daddy9 

IT  IS  reported  that  none  of  the 
newspapers  in  Russia  carry  comic 
strips  or  cartoons  so  familiar  in 
American  papers.  The  comic  strip  is 
of  American  origin  but  today  has 
spread  to  most  countries  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Russia  is  responsible  for 
the  lack  of  comic  strips  in  the  news- 
papers there.  It  is  more  probable 
that  it  is  due  to  lack  of  a  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  Russian  people.  They 
have  developed  other  types  of  escape 
mechanisms. 

Today  in  this  country  every  daily 
paper  large  or  small  as  well  as  many 
weekly  papers  carry  one  or  more  of 
these  comic  strips.  There  are  a  total 
of  270  of  these  features  being  pub- 
lished at  the  present  time.  The  stand- 
ards of  many  are  very  low  and  are 
just  able  to  'get  by'.  Some  of  the 
gangster-detective  type  are  sadistic, 
others  are  fantastic.  They  are  the 
products  of  the  hectic  times  in  which 
we  live. 

The  original  object  of  the  comic 
strip  was  to  provide  humor  for  the 
reader,  hence  the  name.  Few  today, 
however,  depend  on  humor  for  their 
plot.  Good  and  bad  they  supply  an 
escape  mechanism  for  millions  of  fol- 
lowers. Among  these  followers  are 
some  of  our  most  gifted  scientists  as 
well  as  many  in  all  walks  of  life. 

We  have  the  comic  strip  with  us 


today.  Are  they  used  as  a  condition- 
ing factor  in  the  Price  System?  The 
answer  is  for  the  most  part,  yes.  They 
are  an  ingenious  method  of  condi- 
tioning the  American  people  along 
certain  lines.  The  producers  of  our 
comic  strips  follow  popular  trends. 
At  one  time  the  gangster  was  the  hero 
of  many  comics.  Today  it  is  the 
detective  and  now  we  have  the  glam- 
ourous, junior  G  Man.  When  the 
present  war  was  apparently  a  long 
way  oif  there  was  no  military  atmos- 
phere to  any  of  them.  Now  most  of 
these  productions  carry  war  themes. 
When  a  War  bond  drive  is  on,  the 
characters  will  talk  up  bond  sales. 
Recently  an  Oregon  union  protested 
that  'Little  Orphan  Annie'  was  anti- 
union. We  have  seen  none  that  are 
pro-union.  The  newspapers  are  their 
main  outlet  and  because,  the  'free 
press'  of  America  is  controlled  by 
those  who  pay  for  the  advertising 
these  features  must  be  kept  in  line. 
They  are  definitely  a  conditioning 
factor  in  the  Price  System. 

Big  Business  is  Not  Funny 

According  to  an  article  in  News- 
week for  December  27,  1943  Nelson 
Rockefeller's  Office  Of  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs  spent  $50,000  creating 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  versions  of 
'Heroes  Verdaderos,'  illustrating 
American  war  exploits  and  'Nuestro 
Futuro'  an  anti-nazi  comic.  The  Inter- 
American  Office  referred  to  this  as 
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'serious  literature  using  the  comic 
strip  technique.'  It  has  since  aban- 
doned the  venture. 

In  the  U.S.  the  comic  book  business 
now  rollicks  'along  at  25,000,000 
copies  monthly'  and  retail  sales  add 
up  to  $30,000,000  annually.  'An 
overseas  edition  of  35,000  copies  of 
"Superman"  goes  to  the  troops  each 
month.'  Children,  however,  'remain 
the  best  customers.'  It  is  estimated 
that  95  percent  of  the  8  to  11  year 
old  group  read  the  'funnies';  84  per- 
cent of  the  12  to  17  year  group;  and 
35  percent  of  the  18  to  30  year  group. 
The  publishers  say  that  after  30  the 
urge  for  comics  slackens  off.  These 
publishers  have  now  'bolstered  their 


editorial  boards'  with  clergymen  and 
educators  whose  job  it  is  to  'lull  the 
fears  of  parents.'  'Six  thousand 
schools  now  use  the  comics  as  supple- 
mentary texts.' — italics  ours. 

As  has  been  stated  the  authors  and 
producers  of  comics  have  always  fol- 
lowed the  trend  of  events,  after  it  is 
well  under  way.  The  trend  of  physical 
events  in  America  is  moving  toward 
Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines, 
Materiel  and  Money  With  National 
Service  From  All  and  Profits  To 
None.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  the  $30,000,000  comic  strip  in- 
dustry will  follow  this  trend  after  it 
is  well  under  way.  Or  will  they?  Don't 
be  funny.  Bilge  gathers  only  in  still 
water. 


Which  Side  Are  You  On? 


Three  prominent  and  wealthy  busi- 
ness men,  one  a  New  Yorker,  sat 
down  to  lunch  in  one  of  our  swank 
Boul  Mich  clubs  the  other  day.  After 
lunch  they  decided  to  have  a  few 
cocktails.  By  the  time  they  were 
ready  to  depart  their  tab  was  $36.00. 
'Here  let  me  have  that  check,'  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  Chicagoans.  'My 
income's  in  such  a  high  bracket  now 
that  this  $36.00  check  will  only  cost 
me  $3.60.'  'Oh,  no!'  cut  in  the  New 
Yorker.  'I'm  paying  this  one.  I'm  en- 
tertaining you  people  on  business  and 
I've  got  a  cost-plus  contract  with  the 
government — so  I'll  make  $3.60  on 
the  deal.' — Kup's  Column,  Chicago 
Daily  Times  December  19,  1943. 

'According  to  one  high-priced  ad- 
vertising writer,  all  the  American 
soldier  thinks  about  as  he  goes  into 


battle  is  the  necessity  of  keeping 
America  absolutely  unchanged  aftei 
the  war.  This  sounds  to  me  mucl 
more  like  the  thoughts  of  a  high- 
powered  advertising  executive  as  he 
sits  down  to  fill  out  his  income  ta: 
blank  ...  If  it  (pre-war  America) 
had  been  good  enough,  we  wouldn't 
be  out  here  now.  We  would  have 
stopped  Hitler  &  Company  at  the  first 
rehearsal  instead  of  waiting  until  they 
took  their  act  on  the  road  ...  If  it 
had  been  good  enough,  we  would  be 
home  now  making  sons  and  automo- 
biles instead  of  assaults  on  fortified 
positions.' — Pvt.  Irwin  Shaw  in  Yank 
December  17,  1943  in  a  piece  on 
policing  and  de-polluting  Germany 
after  the  war.  From  a  weekly  letter 
to  service  men  and  women  by  W.  J. 
O'Brien  in  PM's  Picture  News. 
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Lo!  The  Poor  Dumb  Indian 

by  R.  B.  Langan 

Reprinted  in  part  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Information 
Service,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  (Italics  ours) 


400,000  Indian  Givers 

THE  'vanishing'  American  Indian 
is  turning  out  to  be  'one  of  the 
most  potent  minority  groups  assist- 
ing in  the  Nation's  march  to  victory.' 
Since  Dec.  7,  1941,  18,000  descend- 
ants of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
this  Continent  have  joined  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  In  some 
tribes  the  number  of  able  bodied  men 
who  have  gone  to  war  runs  as  high 
as  70  percent. 

Indian  women,  girls  and  older  men 
'have  produced  more  food  in  the  last 
two  years  than  they  ever  did  before. 
Indians  have  raised  and  sold  enough 
beef,  mutton,  poultry  and  fish  to  feed 
220,250  soldiers  for  one  year ;  enough 
cereals  to  feed  367,103;  enough  pota- 
toes and  vegetables  for  52,057;  and 
enough  wool  to  supply  clothing  for 
19,000  soldiers  for  one  year. 

In  recent  weeks,  top-flight  gen- 
erals in  every  theater  of  war  have 
vouched  for  the  prowess  of  the 
American  Indian  in  the  ranks  of 
the  armed  services.  In  a  cable- 
gram from  Australia  recently, 
General  MacArthur  said  of  the 
American  Indian  soldier: 

"As  a  warrior  his  fame  is 
worldwide.  Many  successful 
methods  of  modern  warfare  are 


based  on  what  he  evolved  many 
centuries  ago.  Individually  he  is 
exemplifying  what  the  line  fight- 
er can  do  by  adaptation  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  particular 
countryside  in  which  he  fights. 
His  tactics,  so  brilliantly  utilized 
by  our  first  great  commander, 
George  Washington,  again  apply 
in  basic  principle  to  the  vast 
jungle-covered  reaches  of  the 
present  war." 

In  the  various  services,  hun- 
dreds of  officers  are  full-blooded 
Indians.  You  will  find  them  com- 
manding ships  at  sea,  in  the  Ran- 
gers and  the  ranks  of  the  para- 
troopers, piloting  fighter  planes 
and  bombers,  in  charge  of  PT 
boats  and  as  general  officers. 

American  Indians  today  are 
fighting  on  every  front  of  this 
war.  And  Hitler  and  the  Ger- 
mans know  their  metal.  They 
discovered  the  American  Indian 
back  in  1918.  In  that  year,  just 
before  the  Boche  surrendered, 
General  Karl  Von  Prutch  said: 

"The  most  dangerous  of  the 
American  soldier  is  the  Indian. 
He  is  brave  above  all  else.  He 
knows  far  more  about  camou- 
flage, inherited  from  his  ances- 
tors, than  any  modern  soldier 
that  has  the  benefit  of  science 
and  great  laboratories.   He  is  a 
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dead  shot.  He  needs  no  orders 
when  he  advances.  He  is  an 
army  within  himself.  He  is  the 
one  American  soldier  Germany 
must  fear." 

In  this  war,  it  has  been  gener- 
ally conceded,  that  physically 
most  Indians  have  the  qualifica- 
tions for  a  brave  fighter.  Their 
long  sleek  muscles  are  built  for 
endurance.  The  sense  of  percep- 
tion of  most  Indians  is  so  acute 
that  they  can  spot  a  snake  by 
sound  or  smell  even  before  they 
can  see  it.  Too,  they  have  an 
uncanny  faculty  of  weaseling 
over  any  kind  of  terrain  at  night, 
and  are  wellnigh  indefatigable. 
The  Indian  also  has  better  mus- 
cular coordination  than  any 
other  race.  They  love  the  bay- 
onet, which  probably  explains 
why  they  are  the  best  bayonet 
fighters  in  the  world. 

There  are  countless  stories  coming 
back  in  regard  to  the  valor  of  Indians 
on  the  battlefield  and  numerous  hon- 
ors and  citations  have  been  given.  It 
would  be  invidious  to  pick  and 
choose  but  among  those  cited  have 
been  Assiniboins,  Cherokees,  Chicka- 
saws,  Choctaws,  Crows,  Iroquois, 
Kiowas,  Navajos,  Pawnees,  Piutes, 
Sioux,  Zuni  and  many  others.  The 
North  American  Indian  has  'laid  it 
on  the  line'  for  America. 

'But  Their  Name  Is  On  Your  Waters9 

The  American  Indian  has  a  slightly 
different  concept  of  America  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  white  man.   This 


may  explain  in  part  why  they  have 
risen  so  nobly  to  defend  America. 
Their  individual  and  collective  racial 
memories  are  far  from  overflowing 
with  gratitude  toward  the  white  man's 
Government.  They  know  that  the 
'white  faces'  drove  them  from  sea  to 
sea;  hounded  them  out  of  nearly 
every  worthwhile  piece  of  territory 
they  ever  occupied ;  broke  treaty  after 
treaty  with  them;  and  to  this  day 
treats  them  with  shabby  condescen- 
sion. 

No!  It  is  not  because  the  Indian 
loves  the  white  man  that  he  fights  for 
America.  It  is  because  he  loves  Amer- 
ica. He  is  fighting  for  it  now  foi 
the  same  reasons  that  he  resisted  th< 
'white  devil'  with  his  'long  knives, 
his  rifles  and  his  poisoning  whiskey. 
The  Indian  is  the  original  inhabitant 
of  the  North  American  Continent. 
His  concepts  grew  out  of  the  physical 
America  that  he  loved  so  well,  anc 
are  a  part  of  it.  When  the  first  white 
men  came  to  these  shores  and  at- 
tempted to  transplant  the  European 
ideologies  they  brought  along,  the  In- 
dians resisted. 

European  ideologies  were  foreign 
to  him  and  to  America,  and  still  are 
foreign  to  both.  The  Indian's  con- 
cept was  that  he  belonged  to  America. 
The  white  man's  concept  is  that  Amer- 
ica belongs  to  him.  The  white  man 
says,  'This  land  is  mine.'  The  Indian 
says  'I  belong  to  this  land.'  There  is 
a  world  of  difference.  To  the  Indian 
his  land  comes  first.  To  the  white 
man  his  property  rights  in  the  land 
come  first. 

This  Indian  concept  made  it  impos- 
sible   for    him    to    understand    the 
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sacredness  of  property  rights.  To 
him  the  land  was  a  thing  to  occupy 
and  use.  When  one  ceased  to  use  it, 
his  'right'  ceased  and  some  one  else 
could  take  over.  That's  where  he  got 
into  trouble  with  the  white  man.  He 
was  willing  to  sell  a  part  of  his  terri- 
tory for  next  to  nothing;  or  to  give 
his  white  'friend'  some  article  as  a 
token  of  his  esteem.  But  if  the  white 
man  ceased  to  use  it  for  a  time,  or  if 
the  Indian  needed  it  again,  he  was 
likely  to  ask  for  its  return.  So,  the 
term  'Indian  Giver'  arose. 

We  Belong  to  America — Not  Europe 

Considering  the  mess  that  Eu- 
ropean ideologies  have  made  of  Amer- 
ica as  compared  to  what  could  have 
been  done  scientifically,  especially  in 
the  last  20  odd  years,  perhaps  the 
Indian's  instinct  was  correct.  The 
ideologies  with  which  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  wage  this  total,  technological 
war  are  all  European.  The  list  is  long 
and  sickening;  rationing,  price  ceil- 
ing, priorities,  taxes,  black  markets, 
business  first,  and  unequal  sacrifice 
on  the  home  front  are  only  a  few. 


They  are  foreign  to  and  incompatible 
with  America's  technological  civiliza- 
tion. They  are  inimical  to  and  out  of 
tune  with  the  ideal  of  National  Serv- 
ice as  practiced  by  the  Armed  Forces. 
There  is  a  much  better  way,  a  native 
American  way,  a  scientific  way,  to 
wage  total,  technological  warfare. 
That  is  by  the  Total  Conscription  of 
Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money, 
with  National  Service  from  All 
(equality  of  sacrifice,  'I  belong  to  this 
land,')  and  profits  (sacredness  of 
property  rights)  to  None. 

In  1939  Yale  University  and  the 
University  of  Toronto  held  a  seminar 
conference  on  Indian  problems  of 
today.  A  discordant  note  was  struck 
by  Indian  members  of  the  conference 
in  these  words. 

'That  you,  our  white  brothers,  will 
be  invited  to  participate  in  any  con- 
ference that  we  Indians  may  call  in 
the  future  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
solutions  to  the  white  man's  dilemma 
in  a  social  and  economic  order  that 
has,  during  the  last  decade,  gone  on 
the  rocks.' 

LO!   The  poor  dumb  Indian! 


Another  European  Importation 


Neither  house  mice  nor  rats  are 
native  to*  America.  All  of  the  three 
species  of  rats  now  prevalent  here 
have  been  imported,  from  Norway, 
Central  Europe  and  North  Africa. 
The  black  and  Alexandrian  rats  from 
Europe  and  Africa,  respectively,  ar- 
rived with  the  first  settlers  of  James- 
town. Some  of  them  could  probably 
claim  to  be  descended  from  ancestors 
who  came  over  on  the  Mayflower.  The 
brown  rat  from  Norway  came  over 


at  the  time  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion. 

Damage  caused  by  rats  in  1943 
reached  the  highest  figure  in  history, 
possibly  $200,000,000.  Rats  living  on 
farms  occasion  an  annual  loss  of  at 
least  $1.00  each;  and  in  towns  and 
cities  the  value  of  material  destroyed 
by  rats  is  probably  more  than  $2.00 
each. 

— From  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Department  of  The  Interior. 
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The  Devolution  Of  Statesmanship 


by  Ethna  Hacket 


Wishing  Wont  Make  It  So 

WISHFUL  thinking  is  the  hall- 
mark of  the  talk  put  out  today 
by  the  so-called  leadership  of  the 
country,  financiers,  businessmen,  pro- 
fessors and  politicians.  Wishful  think- 
ing is  its  common  denominator. 

We  must  plan,  they  say.  We  must 
give  the  peoples  of  all  the  world  lib- 
erty, freedom,  plenty  and  prosperity. 
We  must  see  to  it,  they  urge,  that 
postwar  plans  are  made  now  to  pre- 
vent chaos,  then  to  bring  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  world  in  harmony  with 
American  private  enterprise.  God 
is  good,  people  are  kind,  one  nation 
needs  this,  another  that.  We  must 
plan  for  more  American  business. 

One  group  of  engineers,  technolo- 
gists and  scientists  began  25  years  ago 
to  work  on  the  facts  and  figures  of 
America;  not  as  the  economist  would 
on  the  pathology  of  debt  creation, 
money  and  profits,  but  with  what  we 
have,  what  we  can  produce.  This 
group,  now  a  Continent-wide  mem- 
bership organization,  publishing  this 
and  other  periodicals,  produced,  be- 
fore America  entered  this  war,  an 
overall  design  of  national  wartime 
operations,  with  a  clear  picture  of 
what  we  are  fighting  for  and  what 
we  are  fighting  against.  Technocracy 
began  by  stating  that  the  only  way  to 
win  this  war  and  the  peace  is  by 
designing  our  national  operations, 
not  by  wishful  thinking. 


One  hundred  years  ago,  one  ma- 
chine— man — produced  98  percent  of 
the  physical  work  done  in  America. 
Only  2  percent  was  done  by  mechani- 
cal equipment  using  the  extraneous 
energy  of  coal,  oil,  gas  or  hydro- 
electric power.  Today,  it  is  exactly 
the  reverse.  Over  98  percent  of  the 
physical  work  is  done  by  powered 
equipment  using  extraneous  energy; 
2  percent  of  the  physical  work  is  done 
by  man.  This  represents  a  complete 
change  in  the  physical  world  of  pro- 
ducing and  living.  It  is  a  technologi- 
cal change  in  the  life  of  humans,  leav- 
ing nothing  of  the  old  but  hangover 
habits.  Our  folkways  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  our  production  methods. 

When  the  collapse  of  business 
came  in  1929,  what  happened? 
Humpty  Dumpty  fell  off  the  wall,  and 
all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's 
men  have  been  trying  to  get  Humpty 
Dumpty  back  on  the  wall  again — 
all  in  one  piece.  One  hundred  years 
ago  was  the  age  of  natural  scarcity. 
Goods  had  value  in  accordance  to 
their  scarcity  which  was  an  actual 
scarcity  owing  to  man's  physical 
inability  to  produce  an  abundance. 
The  total  per  capita  production  was 
low.  Today,  to  turn  out  the  equivalent 
energy  of  five  electric  power  plants 
in  New  York  would  need  64  million 
men,  if  we  used  the  power  of  men's 
muscles.  We  would  then  be  using 
manpower,  instead  of  extraneous 
energy.  The  manpower  does  not  exist 
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to  do  this  work.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  manhour  and  a  kilo- 
watt-hour? Between  manpower  and 
horsepower?  Our  standard  of  living, 
our  war  effort  would  be  impossible 
without  these  machines. 

After  the  crash  in  1929  we  had  10 
years  of  poverty,  relief,  WPA,  and  all 
the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet  com- 
bined. Why?  Because  there  was  a 
sudden  scarcity?  Becaue  we  could 
not  produce  enough?  Or  because  the 
country  would  not  awaken  to  the 
change  of  procedure  necessary  to  de- 
velop and  control  technological  ad- 
vancement and  to  operate  it  scien- 
tifically for  the  maximum  benefit  of 
the  population?  Technology  is  tak- 
ing away  man's  individual  earning 
capacity,  but  is  producing  abundance 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  traditional 
business  pattern  to  handle. 

The  Best  Way  Out  Is  Up 

Technocracy  has  talked  all  these 
years  of  technological  procedure  and 
control.  It  has  been  derided,  ridiculed, 
ostracized,  but  has  kept  on  and  main- 
tained that  mental  integrity  necessary 
to  a  fact-finding  approach.  'A  fact  is 
the  close  agreement  of  a  series  of  ob- 
servations of  the  same  phenomena.' 
Technocracy  was  not  formed  because 
people  wanted  to  get  into  politics,  nor 
to  start  a  new  political  party.  Technoc- 
racy was  formed  to  make  people 
think.  Howard  Scott  insulted  them  in 
large  audiences.  They  went  away 
mad,  but  they  woke  up.  They  tried 
to  disprove  Technocracy,  but  they 
could  not.  To  understand  Technoc- 
racy's approach  it  is  necessary  for  the 


average  American  to  change  his  out- 
look, to  work  differently,  to  get  a  sci- 
entific background,  to  think  objec- 
tively. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  present 
tragic  mental  confusion?  Lack  of 
food?  Lack  of  manpower?  Lack  of 
machinery?  Lack  of  trained  person- 
nel? What  is  the  answer  of  the  aver- 
age person  and  what  is  the  answer 
of  the  Technocrat  to  those  questions? 

We  see  a  picture  one  day  of  $10,- 
000  worth  of  potatoes  rotting,  then 
sold  at  $1.00  a  bag.  A  few  days  later 
restaurants  sell  potatoes  at  15  cents 
to  20  cents  each.  This  is  only  an  in- 
finitesimal part  of  the  whole  problem. 

The  men  of  this  nation  can  solve 
the  problem  on  the  home  front.  We 
can  liquidate  our  pro-fascists  at  home 
and  defeat  our  fascist  enemies  abroad 
as  well.  War  wages,  war  profits  and 
war  racketeering,  while  our  brothers, 
husbands  and  friends  are  spilling 
their  blood  all  over  the  world,  can  be 
stopped  now.  When  men  are  con- 
scripted for  the  Armed  Forces,  they 
give  up  their  right  to  private  enter- 
prise, to  chisel,  their  right  to  bargain. 
They  have  no  commercial  rights,  no 
right  to  make  money  on  the  side. 
'Theirs  not  to  reason  why,  theirs  but 
to  do  or  die.'  The  civilian  population 
can  do  as  much  in  this  emergency. 

Equal  service  from  all,  profits  to 
none  is  the  answer.  The  government 
can  conscript  all  money,  machines, 
materiel  and  all  man  and  woman 
power,  and  place  all  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  Armed  Forces.  Total  ef- 
fort, total  efficiency  will  win  a  total 
war  quicker  and  ensure  the  peace; 
a  peace  without  fascist  interference. 
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This  is  a  blueprint  for  victory.  It 
is  Technocracy's  blueprint,  ready  and 
waiting  to  be  used  by  the  U.S.A.  Per- 
haps we  will  not  like  it,  maybe  it  will 
upset  some  of  our  age-old  concepts. 


We  will  have  opinions,  beliefs,  fears. 
But  this  is  a  war  cry!  We  must  rally 
together  or  go  down  to  gradual  de- 
feat and  chaos.  We  can  use  our  own 
collective  brains  to  do  a  collective  job. 


HOW  TO  MAINTAIN  SCARCITY 

(In  Four  Easy  Lessons) 


According  to  Bread  &  Butter,  the 
weekly  release  of  Consumers  Union 
for  January  1,  1944.  'A  tidy  little 
time  bomb  is  ticking  away  quietly  in 
the  governments  Inter-departmental 
Committee  on  Leather.  The  time  bomb 
is  a  factory  method  of  treating  leather 
with  oil  or  wax  to  make  it  as  much 
as  40  percent  more  durable  than  un- 
treated leather.  Despite  the  fact  that 
shoes  are  so  scarce  they  have  to  be 
rationed,  manufacturers  are  valiantly 
resisting  the  use  of  this  new  process.' 


Labor  unions  have  a  right  to  refuse 
to  use  labor  saving  devices  according 
to  a  decision  of  Federal  District  Judge 
A.  F.  St.  Sure  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. He  dismissed  anti-trust  indict- 
ments against  78  persons,  contractors 
and  labor  unions.  The  unions  con- 
tended that  painting  with  spray  guns 
would  cut  down  work  for  their  mem- 
bers. The  governments  charge  was 
restraint  of  interstate  commerce.  Cit- 
ing the  United  States  Supreme  Court's 
decision  of  February  15,  1943  in  a 
suit  resulting  from  a  musician's  union 
ban  on  recordings  the  judge  said  that 
the  highest  court  had  decided  unions 
could  combine  to  increase  employ- 
ment by  eliminating  use  of  mechani- 
cal devices. — Cleveland  News  April  4, 
1943. 


Not  so  many  months  ago  there  was 
a  shortage  of  hogs  coming  to  the 
slaughtering  markets  from  the  farms. 
There  was  no  shortage  of  hogs  on  the 
farms.  But  hogs  were  held  back  pur- 
posely by  growers  who  wanted  higher 
prices.  There  was  a  hog  pressure  bloc 
at  work.  The  consumer  felt  it.  Butch- 
er shops  couldn't  supply  their  cus- 
tomers with  pork. 

Now  so  many  hogs  are  coming  to 
market  that  the  packing  plants  can't 
take  care  of  them  all.  The  pressure 
bloc  stood  it  as  long  as  possible.  It 
had  to  give  in  when  the  hogs  ate  the 
farmers'  profits  up.  Feeding  corn  to 
hungry  hogs  is  a  costly  business.  So 
hog  shipments  are  the  heaviest  ever 
received.  Butcher  shops  have  plenty 
of  pork. 

Many  farmers  are  writing  letters  to 
newspapers  protesting  against  strikes 
and  slowdowns  in  war  plants.  The  pig 
that  was  kept  away  from  market  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  the  farmer 
wanted  more  money  for  his  work — 
the  pig  represented  his  work — sym- 
bolized just  one  form  of  slowing 
down  the  war  economy. — Chicago 
Daily  Times,  January  23,  1944. 

770,000,000  pounds  of  fresh  food 
were  wasted  on  the  ground,  unhar- 
vested,  in  1942  in  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia.— Business  Week  August  21, 
1943. 
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Technology  Marches  On 

by  Research  Division  8741-1 


Do  Machines  Displace  Men? 

^TtTODERN  Machines  Save  Man- 
J-*-"-  power'  was  the  somewhat  frank 
title  of  Mill  &  Factory  magazine's 
leading  article  in  its  November  1943 
issue,  sent  to  production  executives 
in  all  major  industries.  Of  course, 
this  was  not  news  to  Technocrats,  nor 
to  engineers  either.  But  the  Ameri- 
can public,  especially  those  at  work, 
still  aren't  sure  it  is  true.  So  we'll 
quote,  with  permission  of  this  leading 
Price  System  trade  magazine,  some 
of  these  cases  where  technology  is 
now  in  use  to  cut  down  man-hours. 
After  all,  why  wait  until  the  postwar 
period?  Isn't  this  the  American  way 
to  do  things? 

All  are  directly  quoted,  and  we 
leave  you  to  supply  the  comments : 
(parenthesis  and  italics  ours) . 

Use  of  Monorail.  The  instal- 
lation of  a  light  gantry  crane 
and  several  monorail  runways 
over  the  storage  space  in  a 
yard  adjoining  a  rail  siding,  per- 
mits two  men  to  do  the  heavy  un- 
loading work  previously  done  by 
16  men.  Result:  14  men  released 
for  other  work  in  the  plant. 

Use  of  Lift  Truck.  The  pur- 
chase of  a  single,  modern  high- 
lift  truck  .  .  .  efficiently  re- 
placed four  platform  (hand- 
driven)  trucks  .  .  .  The  lift  was 
able  to  stack  materials  directly 


and  quickly,  requiring  no  addi- 
tional personnel  to  help  load  and 
unload.  Result:  Four  platform 
trucks  and  their  operators  re- 
leased .  .  .  two  warehousemen 
who  previously  helped  load  and 
unload  .  .  .  were  released.  (To- 
tal of  six  men  released  by  one 
man  driving  an  automatic 
truck.) 

Car  Puller  Saves  Manpower 
...  a  stationary  hoist  mounted 
on  railroad  siding  to  serve  as 
car  puller  permits  one  man  to 
move  freight  cars  .  .  .  elimin- 
ated former  practice  of  call- 
ing a  crew  of  men.  .  .  .  Result: 
No  longer  necessary  to  take  a 
crew  of  men  from  other  duties. 

Power  Scoops.  Four  men 
with  wheelbarrows  formerly  un- 
loaded box  cars  of  bulk  ma- 
terials. .  .  .  The  installation  of 
a  power  scoop  now  permits  one 
man  to  handle  the  same  job  in 
less  time.  Result:  Three  men 
available  for  other  work. 

Broaching  Released  Men  and 
Machines.  A  special  nut  was 
being  finished  on  old  style  ma- 
chines at  the  rate  of  125  per 
day  per  machine.  This  neces- 
sitated tying  up  24  of  these 
machines  for  this  work  in  order 
to  attain  the  required  output.  A 
single  broaching  machine  set  up 
for  this  type  of  work  easily  han- 
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died  an  output  of  3,000  pieces 
per  day,  thereby  doing  the  work 
of  24  old  machines.  Result:  24 
old  machines  and  operators  made 
available  for  other  work. 

Machine  Sweeper.  It  formerly 
required  four  floor  sweepers 
using  hand  brushes  to  clean 
up  the  floor  of  a  plant  each  night. 
By  using  a  machine  sweeper,  one 
man  was  able  to  sweep  this  area 
in  half  the  time  and  do  addi- 
tional cleaning  in  an  adjoining 
building.  Result:  Three  men 
relieved  for  other  work;  one  man 
available  half  his  time  for  sup- 
plemental cleaning  jobs. 

Special  Press  for  Tire  Rings. 
Formerly  five  workers  with  mal- 
lets drove  the  locking  rings  under 
the  wheel  rims,  when  assembling 
rubber  tired  wheels  for  combat 
vehicles.  With  this  new  press,  a 
single  workman  now  centers  the 
wheel,  pulls  a  lever,  and  four  iron 
claws  under  21  tons  pressure  are 
lowered  to  snap  the  ring  in  place. 
Result:  Four  men  released  for 
other  work;  2,500  man-days  a 
year  saved. 

Broaching  Turbine  Blades. 
The  use  of  11  modern  broaching 
machines  for  machining  turbine 
blades  permitted  the  elimination 
of  60  other  machines  and  opera- 
tors who  were  previously  doing 
the  same  job.  The  new  machines 
proved  so  efficient  that  11  addi- 
tional ones  were  installed  to  re- 
place 60  other  machines.  Results : 
98  men  and  machines  released 
for  other  work. 

Overhead    Duct    Saves    Man- 


power. When  a  new  machine 
was  installed  or  a  machine  moved 
to  another  location,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  run  conduit  lines  and  pull 
wires  before  the  machine  could 
be  put  in  operation.  This  aver- 
aged about  16  man-hours — two 
electricians  doing  8  hours  work. 
The  use  of  an  overhead  bus  duct 
system  and  pre-cut  and  wired 
connecting  circuits  permitted  one 
man  to  do  the  job  in  about  one 
hour.  Result:  15  man-hours 
saved  on  each  machine  installa- 
tion. 

Machine  Replaces  8  Lathes. 
The  installation  of  a  6-spindle 
automatic  screw  machine  for  use 
in  turning  out  .  .  .  quantities  of 
coupling  parts,  permitted  a  com- 
pany to  turn  over  8  lathes,  pre- 
viously used  to  make  these  parts, 
to  another  department  .  .  .  Re- 
sults: Eight  machines  and  7 
operators  released  for  other 
work.  The  (1)  operator  left  to 
run  the  new  machine  could  at  the 
same  time  handle  work  on  ad- 
joining machines. 

Centralized  Lubrication.  By 
this  system  all  bearings  are  lubri- 
cated in  less  than  10  minutes 
from  one  safe  central  point.  It 
does  not  overlook  isolated  or  in- 
accessible bearings,  and  it  elim- 
inates outage  time  for  bearing  re- 
pairs which  may  have  been  neces- 
sary by  hit-or-miss  methods  by 
hand.  Result:  One  man  lubri- 
cates more  bearings  than  ten 
men. 

Nine  Operators  Instead  of 
Forty-One.   Nine  6-spindle  auto- 
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matic  machines  with  one  opera- 
tor each  are  able  to  produce  the 
same  output  of  airplane  engine 
cylinder  sleeves  as  45  single  spin- 
dle machines.  Result:  A  saving 
of  39  operators.  (Nice  work, 
that!) 

5  Million  Man-Hours  Saved. 
The  substitution  of  a  powder 
metallurgy  technique  for  ortho- 
dox machining  operations  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  small  part  in 
.  .  .  quantities,  results  in  a  sav- 
ing of  5,000,000  man-hours  per 
year.  A  few  presses  to  be  used 
for  the  new  process,  released  an 
entire  machine  department  and 
its  operators  for  other  work.  Re- 
sults :  5  million  man-hours  saved. 

Use  of  Tumbler  in  Metal 
Spraying.  It  took  an  operator 
one  day  to  spray  molten  alumi- 
num on  small  parts  arranged  on 
wooden  racks.  By  putting  these 
parts  in  a  tumbler  which  kept 
them  agitated  so  that  all  surfaces 
were  exposed  to  the  spray  of  mol- 
ten aluminum,  the  operator  was 
able  to  spray  1,000  parts  in  12 
minutes.  By  this  means  he  was 
able  to  produce  the  entire  output 
of  himself  and  three  other  opera- 
tors in  less  than  1  hour.  Result: 
Three  men  available  for  other 
work;  one  man  available  for  7 
hours  work  of  another  kind  each 
day. 

Welded  Construction.  In  the 
automotive  field,  the  construction 
of  a  huge  tractor-scraper  unit 
was  made  possible  by  arc  weld- 
ing. In  addition  to  cutting  equip- 
ment investment  almost  in  half, 


and  reducing  the  cost  per  yard 
of  material  moved  by  approxi- 
mately 54  percent,  two  units  of 
this  type  require  7  less  men  than 
comparable  equipment  of  shovel, 
trucks  and  bulldozer.  Result: 
Seven  men  available  for  other 
work. 

We  want  to  point  out  three  impor- 
tant factors  in  this  list,  chosen  at 
random  from  many  more  examples  of 
producing  more  by  working  human 
toil  less  and  technology  more. 

First,  with  one  exception  (the  pow- 
der metallurgy)  no  basically  new 
technological  methods  were  men- 
tioned, only  examples  of  advantages 
in  using  machines  already  developed. 
Brand  new  techniques  such  as  elec- 
tronics, powder  metals,  plastics,  con- 
tinuous-flow, etc.,  would  put  these 
machines  on  a  not-so-startling  basis. 

Second,  in  each  case  the  company 
must  get  its  investment  out  of  the 
new  equipment,  so  the  machinery 
must  be  used  at  a  higher  load-factor 
than  hand  tools  and  methods,  to  jus- 
tify themselves. 

Third,  in  every  instance  no  mention 
was  made  of  gun,  shell,  explosive,  or 
other  purely  war  products  these  ma- 
chines were  used  for  to  replace  the 
toil  and  sweat  of  expensive,  inefficient 
man-hours.  In  other  words,  these  are 
plants  producing  essentially  the  same 
products  for  peacetime,  civilian  con- 
sumers, in  that  postwar  America 
where  business  has  made  glowing 
promises  of  a  helicopter  in  every  gar- 
age and  a  job  ...  or  maybe  Mill  & 
Factory  should  not  have  been  so 
frank. 

TECHNOLOGY  MARCHES  ON! 
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A  Primer  of  Technocracy 

PRELUDE  TO  THE  POWER  AGE 
BY  EDUCATION  DIVISION  8741-1 


In  the  first  part  of  this  three  part  acticle  we  outlined  the  fundamental 
role  which  energy  plays  in  all  life  on  this  earth.  The  progression  of 
man  from  savagery  to  the  Handicraft-Agrarian  stage  of  social  life  was 
traced  briefly.  From  the  very  beginning  man  has  been  dependent  upon 
energy.  For  thousands  of  years  he  lived  in  an  environment  of  natural 
scarcity  because  his  ability  to  produce  was  held  down  to  the  output 
possible  with  human  toil  and  hand  tools.  Then  came  the  re-discovery 
of  America  and  the  first  practical  steam  engine.  The  stage  was  all 
set  and  the  curtain  rose  on  the  industrial  revolution. 


Great  Events  Or  Great  Men 

On  October  12,  1492  Columbus 
touched  land  on  the  island  of  Guan- 
ahani  in  the  West  Indies.  That  was 
451  years  ago.  The  three  small  car- 
avels driven  by  the  energy  of  the  wind 
with  which  he  navigated  the  un- 
charted sea  and  the  crude  astrolabe 
employed  to  estimate  latitude  and 
longitude  typified  the  simple  science 
of  that  day. 

It  was  the  age  of  Leonardo  de 
Vinci,  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo, 
Gilbert,  Vesalius  and  Gutenberg.  The 
first  principles  of  modern  science 
were  just  emerging  from  out  of  the 
long  medieval  night.  It  was  an  age  of 
human  toil  and  scarcity. 

Columbus'  re-discovery  of  America 
did  not  bring  about  any  fundamental 
change  in  the  way  men  lived.  It 
added  nothing  to  his  mastery  of 
energy  conversion.  Production,  ex- 
change and  communication  went  on 
much  as  before  in  Europe.  The  same 
methods  of  living  and  working  were 


introduced  in  America  and  continued 
unchanged  for  almost  300  years  more. 
The  Kingdoms  of  the  old  world 
scrambled  for  possessions  in  the  new. 
Colony  after  colony  was  established 
here.  Generation  after  generation  of 
men  and  women  grew  to  maturity  and 
decayed  early  in  an  environment  of 
incessant  toil,  struggle  and  ever-pre- 
sent natural  scarcity.  Life  was  a  hand 
to  mouth  existence  for  the  great 
majority.  On  the  surface  and  under 
the  ground  of  this  new  country  were 
rich  deposits  of  natural  resources. 
There  were  sleeping  giants  of  energy 
in  the  land. 

The  early  Americans  however  lack- 
ed the  knowledge  and  methods  to  take 
advantage  of  this  wealth.  The  white 
population  increased  slowly  and  col- 
onization and  exploration  went  on 
apace.  Yet  there  was  little  change  in 
the  way  men  lived.  America  had 
promised  much  in  the  minds  of  men, 
but  physically  it  yielded  little  except 
a  change  of  taskmasters. 
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Ring  Out  The  Old,  Ring  In  The  New 
On  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  284 
years  after  Columbus  touched  upon 
the  outposts  of  America  the  Liberty 
Bell  rang  out  at  Philadelphia  in  the 
British  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
proclaim  American  independence  from 
England.  This  historic  occasion  like 
the  achievement  of  Columbus  prom- 
ised much  in  the  minds  of  men  but 
yielded  little  except  a  change  of  task- 
masters and  a  new  set  of  abstract 
ideals. 

However,  on  the  eighth  of  March 
in  that  same  year,  just  103  days  be 
fore  America  proclaimed  its  inde 
pendence  from  England  an  event  oc 
curred  that  marked  the  highest  poin 
up  to  then  in  the  progression  of  man 
kind.  On  that  day  the  firm  of  Boul 
ton  and  Watt  tested  the  first  practical, 


single  acting  steam  engine  in  pump- 
ing water  out  of  a  coal  mine.  It 
worked!  This  event  introduced  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  means 
whereby  man  lived,  for  it  stepped  up 
his  ability  to  use  energy  many  times, 
and  signalized  his  major  victory  so 
far  over  the  yoke  of  the  past. 

At  the  scene  of  the  test  Matthew 
Boulton  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
his  partner  James  Watt:  'Mr.  Watt  I 
hope  and  flatter  myself  that  we  are 
at  the  eve  of  a  fortune.'  These  words 
struck  the  keynote  of  the  industrial 
revolution  then  being  ushered  in.  Like 
the  few  preceding  high  points  in  the 
history  of  mankind  this  scene  was 
pregnant  with  a  meaning  which  has 
steadily  increased  through  succeeding 
generations. 

Next  Issue:  America  On  The  Go 


Belief  Is  Not  Knowledge 


'The  mightiest  fact  of  modern  times 
is  that  man  now  can  build  machines 
to  do  enough  work,  and  has  enough 
scientific  mastery  of  nature's  forces 
and  materials,  to  lessen  his  poverty. 
Still  more  productive  machinery  and 
still  more  facts  are  certain  to  appear. 
. . .  Not  long  ago  no  more  goods  could 
be  produced  than  could  be  created 
by  the  muscles  of  men  and  animals, 
with  slight  help  from  wind  and  water. 
Now  electricity,  steam  and  petroleum 
— engine  muscles — do  immense  work. 
Now  precise  facts  about  soil,  metals, 
livestock,  about  all  sorts  of  things, 
have  taken  the  place  of  guesswork  . . . 
Human  mastery  of  nature  is  far  from 
complete,  but  it  has  multiplied  many 
times  in  the  last  two  or  three  gen- 


erations. Man's  mastery  of  himself 
has  some  'distance  to  go,  too.' — 
Wheeler  McMillen,  editor  of  Farm. 
Journal  magazine,  in  Jan.  1944  issue. 
(He  is  the  leader  of  Farm  Chemurgy 
movement) 

'We  are  getting  to  a  point  where  be- 
liefs and  opinions  are  having  less  and 
less  effect  on  the  world's  activities, 
but  where  technological  progress  and 
the  great  increase  of  technical  depart- 
ments in  government  .  .  .  are  begin- 
ning to  impress  even  the  public  with 
the  fact  that  knowledge  rather  than 
belief  is  needed  to  make  the  world  go 
round  .  .  .  this  technological  age 
where  the  job  rules,  where  results 
count.' — William  B.  Stout,  Industrial 
Designer,  in  Petroleum  World,  1/43. 
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Technocracy  and  Your  Trade 

WILL  THE  'OKIES'  RETURN? 

by  Pvt.  Arland  R.  Meade 


Out  Where  The  Tall  Corn  Grows 

A  N  Iowa  farmer  has  produced  sub- 
"^^stantial  evidence  in  support  of 
Technocracy's  analysis  and  predic- 
tions, according  to  a  news  release  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion gave  him  an  award  for  his  ac- 
complishment, the  first  award  of  its 
kind.  Technocracy  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  award,  but  the  evidence 
by  any  other  name  would  be  just  as 
technocratic.  Here  is  the  story. 

Ralph  Childs,  of  Manchester,  Iowa 
made  a  very  simple  and  fundamental 
step.  Last  year  he  traded  two  good 
flesh  and  blood  hired  men  for  10,200 
kilowatt  hours.  These  'electrical  hired 
men'  did  not  sit  down;  they  did  not 
get  sick;  they  did  not  waste  time 
arguing  politics,  or  anything  else. 
They  did  not  take  holidays  with  or 
without  pay;  they  did  not  strike;  they 
never  had  sore  or  tired  muscles. 

In  fact  they  cooperated  so  well  that 
as  compared  to  the  previous  year  Mr. 
Childs  farmed  80  more  acres;  doubled 
the  farm  pig  production;  kept  twice 
as  many  laying  hens;  brooded  500 
more  chicks;  produced  7000  more 
pounds  of  butterfat;  yielded  5,480 
dozen  more  eggs;  kept  45  more  beef 
animals. 

Successful  Farming  in  its  January, 
1944  issue  summed  it  up  as  follows: 


'In  short,  the  production  of  food 
units  has  jumped  370  percent  on  the 
average.'  Electrification  of  the  Childs 
farm  had  brought  such  an  increase 
in  production  with  such  decrease  in 
manpower  used  that  the  REA  gave 
Mr.  Childs  a  new  award,  and  spread 
the  news  by  press  and  radio  to  every 
state  in  the  union. 

The  use  of  extraneous  energy,  that 
is,  energy  derived  from  inanimate 
sources  had  produced  almost  four 
times  as  much  food  as  before  and  at 
the  same  time  had  freed  two  men  for 
the  armed  forces.  This  is  all  to  the 
good. 

Keep  What  Home  Fires  Burning? 

But  there  comes  a  day  of  peace. 
And,  do  the  two  displaced  men  come 
back  to  resume  their  jobs?  What 
jobs?  The  pumping  of  water  for  the 
cattle,  a  job  which  is  being  done  by 
electric  power  at  a  minute  fraction 
of  the  former  cost?  The  mixing  of 
feed,  which  is  being  done  by  fast- 
mixing  machines  operated  by  electric- 
ity? The  sawing  of  wood?  Turning 
a  grindstone  for  sharpening  tools? 

No,  they  cannot  resume  jobs  that 
are  non-existent.  Thanks  to  electrical 
energy,  the  farmer  is  producing  much 
more  with  much  less  human  labor. 
There  is  no  need  to  rehire  the  dis- 
placed workers. 
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Try  the  neighboring  farms?  Same 
story.  Well,  get  out  of  the  dairy,  the 
poultry  houses,  out  to  the  bigger 
farms  where  there  is  open  field  work? 
Surely  the  long  furrows  are  not  elec- 
trified? 

No,  not  entirely,  but  in  America 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  use  of 
extraneous  energy.  No  longer  are 
millions  of  men  used  to  drive  and  care 
for  millions  of  horses  and  mules,  for 
tractors,  using  extraneous  energy 
from  fuel  oil  are  rapidly  eliminating 
the  less  efficient  equine  horsepower. 
From  the  first  year  of  World  War 
one  to  the  first  year  of  World  War 
two  nearly  12,000,000  of  our  horse 
and  mule  population  disappeared. 
Their  work  is  being  done  by  fewer 
than  2,000,000  tractors.  The  'Giddy- 
ap-Whoa'  jobs  are  rapidly  receding 
into  that  limbo  where  went  the  'Man 
With  The  Hoe',  the  'long  line  skinner' 
and  the  itinerant  harvest  hand. 

Perhaps  our  disemployed  farm 
hands  can  all  go  down  to  the  Sunny 
South  and  get  jobs  picking  cotton? 
Surely  this  is  a  job  that  no  machine 
will  ever  do — so  we  have  been  told. 
Can  they?  Echo  answers,  NO!  Years 
of  experimenting  have  been  done  on 
this  tough  problem  and  more  than  one 
successful  machine  has  been  built. 
On  a  California  plantation  (beg  par- 
don, ranch),  machine  picking  cost 
$1.00  per  500  pound  bale  while  hand 
picking  cost  $32.00.  Can  labor  com- 
pete with  this  machine  under  a  Price 
System? 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  is 
all  set  to  start  producing  two-row 
and  one-row  cotton  pickers  as  soon  as 
war  needs  of  critical  metals  are  re- 
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laxed.  Other  companies  are  also  set 
to  produce  cotton  pickers  as  soon  as 
priorities  will  permit.  At  the  same 
time  major  changes  are  being  made  in 
cotton  ginning.  King  Cotton's  throne 
has  long  been  shaky.  It  will  fall  com- 
pletely when  American  armed  might, 
created  and  backed  by  American 
technology,  topples  the  thrones  of  the 
fascist  states  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Tomorrow,  Today  Will  Be  Yesterday 
Should  our  farm  workers  turn  to 
the  city  they  will  find  the  same  trend 
at  work,  the  displacement  of  human 
labor  by  extraneous  energy,  long  ago 
predicted  as  certain  by  Technocracy. 
Successful  Farming  stated  that  the 
Childs  farm  at  Manchester,  Iowa  'ex- 
perienced a  revolution-bloodless,  but 
as  significant  futurewise  as  the  con- 
tests of  the  liberals  in  Spain  or  the 
fateful  march  of  the  hitlerites  into  Po- 
land.' 

Correct,  and  it  is  but  a  start.  Ralph 
Childs  farmed  80  more  acres  last  year 
with  less  labor.  That's  the  only  way 
it  can  be  done.  Power  farming,  high 
power  farming,  will  bring  about  the 
consolidation  of  large  tracts  of  land 
into  one  operational  whole.  Agro- 
technological  farms  25  miles  square 
are  perfectly  feasible.  There,  close 
to  the  source  materials,  in  an  agro- 
chemical  city  in  the  center  of  the  area, 
the  products  of  the  soil  will  be  proc- 
essed into  plastics,  industrial  alcohol, 
synthetic  rubber  and  so  on  through 
the  list  of  products  our  science  and 
technology  can  create  for  America, 
when  the  yoke  of  price  and  profit 
have  been  removed. 

The  two  displaced  workers  on  the 
Childs  farm  are  but  two  of  millions 
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in  the  same  boat.  They  have  millions 
of  brothers  in  the  urban  areas.  If 
they  will  read  through  the  factual 
analysis  as  given  in  the  Technocracy 
Study  Course  they  will  see  how  sci- 
ence and  technology  have  created  a 
problem  that  is  new  under  the  sun, 
and  which  cannot  be  solved  at  a  price 
for  a  profit.  The  extension  of  science 
into  the  social  field  will  not  only  re- 
move the  problem  but  will  make 
America  a  land  of  peace  and  abun- 
dance. All  labor  as  well  as  the  farm 
worker  has  no  other  salvation. 

The  first  step  in  that  direction  is  the 


Total  Conscription  of  all  resources 
and  manpower  into  a  unified  and  effi- 
cient war  effort.  Total  Conscription 
for  war  will  provide  the  groundwork 
for  the  transition  to  peace  without  the 
crisis — a  dangerous  one — of  many 
millions  of  unemployed,  urban  and 
rural,  roving  our  land  seeking  food 
and  shelter. 

Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Ma- 
chines, Materiel  and  Money  With  Na- 
tional Service  From  All  and  Profit 
to  None  is  the  only  program  that  will 
prevent  a  nation  of  'Okies'  in  the  not 
so  distant  future. 


More  Of  The  Same 


A  case  cited  (in  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  annual  re- 
port) is  that  of  a  farmer  in  Cherokee 
County,  Georgia,  who  spent  6  hours  a 
day  pumping  and  carrying  water  for 
4,800  chickens. 

'With  electric  service  he  increased 
his  flock  to  15,000  chickens.  His 
electric  pump  brings  the  water  to 
them  and  he  has  nearly  all  his  time 
free  for  other  farm  tasks.'  .  .  . 

'Electricity,'  the  report  states,  'has 
in  many  areas  helped  break  produc- 
tion bottlenecks,  especially  where  the 
pinch  was  felt  in  the  exodus  of  skilled 
dairy  and  general  farm  hands.  .  .  .' 

The  reports  also  calls  attention  to 
the  substantial  increase  in  average 
farm  consumption  of  electricity, 
which  average  increase  was  14  kilo- 
watt-hours from  June,  1942,  to  June 
1943.  In  heavy  food-producing  states 
the  average  increase  per  farm  went  as 
high  as  26  kilowatt-hours  in  some 
cases. 


Although  large-scale  construction 
was  virtually  halted  in  the  summer 
of  1942  because  of  the  shortage  of 
materials,  the  number  of  consumers 
served  by  REA  borrowers  increased 
more  than  60,000,  or  6.17  per  cent 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1943 

The  increase,  raising  to  1,041,000 
the  total  number  served,  is  pri 
marily  the  result  of  farm  connections 
authorized  by  the  War  Production 
Board  to  stimulate  greater  foor  pro 
duction. — U.S.D.A.  Release. 


'If  America  is  to  avoid  unemploy- 
ment and  depression  at  the  end  of  the 
war  she  must  find  some  way  of  in- 
creasing production  by  $50,000,000,- 
000  over  what  it  was  in  1939.  We 
have  not  the  ghost  of  a  blueprint  to 
guide  us.' — Leon  Henderson.  How 
about  Total  Conscription? 
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In  The  Question  Box 

BY  EDUCATION  DIVISION  8741-1 


This  department  consists  of  actu- 
al questions  asked  and  answered 
at  Technocracy  meetings,  plus 
those  sent  in  by  readers. 

|J  0  you  know  of  any  other  way  of 

of    living    besides    the    system 

where   the  people  pay   parasites   to 

force  the  people  to  obey  the  parasites. 

A.D. 

Yes  we  do!  But  first  let  us  clearly 
understand  what  we  both  mean  by 
parasites.  You  mean  the  kind  of 
parasite  that  lives  off  another  body — 
people  that  live  without  effort  off 
profits,  people  that  live  through  use- 
less occupations,  and  people  that  live 
by  outright  crime  and  deception. 
These  are  the  social  parasites  and  we 
will  deal  with  them  later  in  our  an- 
swer, but  first  let  us  point  out  that 
in  relationship  to  our  consumption  of 
energy  all  of  us  Americans  are  para- 
sites on  the  raw  materials,  energy  and 
technology  of  this  Continent.  This  is 
not  said  in  a  derogatory  manner.  It  is 
just  a  way  of  expressing  the  fact  that 
none  of  us  return  to  society  an  equiv- 
alent in  the  energy  or  materials  we 
consume. 

This  is  because  we  are  a  technologi- 
cal society  and  physical  wealth  on 
this  Continent  is  not  produced  by  our 
physical  effort.  Ninety  eight  percent 
of  all  energy  used  as  power  in  indus- 
try today  in  America,  is  derived  from 
sources  outside  the  human  body.  The 
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role  of  human  labor  in  production 
and  transportation  is  supervisory,  at- 
tendant, or  accessory  to  the  machine 
itself. 

Technology  and  the  conversion  of 
energy  for  industrial  use  are  an  out- 
growth of  that  body  of  knowledge 
called  science.  Scientific  knowledge 
grew  up  slowly  over  a  long  period  of 
time  and  was  contributed  to  by  count- 
less known  and  unknown  individuals. 
It  can  be  said  that  science  is  common 
property.  Today  in  America  our  so- 
cial structure  has  reached  a  point  of 
development  where  it  is  a  fact  that 
all  of  us  are  parasites  on  the  past, 
are  beneficiaries  of  natural  wealth 
created  in  the  past  plus  the  advance 
of  scientific  knowledge. 

This  is  not  meant  to  condone  the 
anti-social  activities  of  those  you  call 
parasites.  They  will  presently  be 
liquidated  along  with  the  rest  of  us 
if  all  of  us  North  Americans  don't 
get  our  heads  together  and  agree  to 
adopt  a  scientific  design  for  operat- 
ing all  social  activities. 

When  we  do  that  A.D.  we  will  have 
'another  way  of  living'  much  better 
for  all  than  our  present  system.  And, 
such  a  design  is  all  worked  out. 


Isn't  Total  Conscription  exactly  the 
same  thing  that  Germany  and  Japan 
have?  G.  B. 

No!  It's  exactly  the  opposite.  Ger- 
many and  Japan  have  conscription  of 
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men  and  women  alone  for  the  benefit 
of  wealth  and  privilege. 

Total  Conscription  includes  every- 
body. It  means  National  Service 
From  All  and  Profits  to  None.  No 
individual  or  group  is  exempt.  It's  a 
case  of  all  for  one  and  one  for  all. 
All  fascist  countries  have  conscription 
of  labor,  but  no  fascist  country  has 
Total  Conscription. 


If  as  you  say,  America  has  the 
lion's  share  of  all  the  World's  natural 
resources,  would  it  not  make  future 
wars  impossible  if  we  kept  the  present 
war  going  until  the  resources  of  all 
our  enemies  are  completely  gone? 
J.H. 

You  forget  that  as  large  as  Amer- 
ica's resources  are  they  are  not  limit- 
less. If  we  kept  this  war  up  long 
enough  the  United  States  would  find 
itself  impoverished.  Even  now  the 
end  of  our  known  oil  and  high  grade 
iron  ore  is  in  sight.  We  must  con- 
serve our  non-replaceable  resources. 
But  of  course  business  does  not  recog- 
nize this  fact.  The  question  is  do  we 
want  good  business  or  a  quick  vic- 
tory. 


Is  there  a  possibility  that  the  Rus- 
sian system  may  drift  into  Techno- 
cracy? R.  C. 

Russia  still  has  a  Price  System  but 
it  has  installed  a  controlled  area 
technology.  All  of  Russia's  accom- 
plishments are  due  to  this  technology 
and  not  to  the  ideology  of  its  com- 
munism. Scarcity  still  exists  in  Rus- 
sia, but  as  and  when  the  per  capita 
conversion  of  energy  in  Russia  reach- 
es a  certain  level  it  will  abolish  scarc- 


ity and  Russia  will  have  to  adopt  a 
Technocratic  system.  It  will  be  easier 
for  Russia  to  change  over  than  for  us, 
but  they  will  not  reach  it  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 


Will  Technocracy  when  put  into 
operation  reduce  the  selfishness  of 
the  people?   E.  N. 

It  all  depends  on  what  you  mean  by 
selfishness.  If  you  mean  a  normal 
amount  of  self  interest  which  does  not 
have  an  anti-social  effect,  then,  no. 
If  you  mean  hoggishness,  then,  yes. 
You  can't  blame  people  for  trying  to 
get  ahead  under  the  Price  System.  It 
means  economic  security.  In  a  tech- 
nological control  the  present  driving 
type  of  incentive  to  escape  economic 
insecurity  wouldn't  arise.  Economic 
security  from  birth  to  death  would 
be  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  as  a 
right  of  citizenship.  The  acquisitive 
instinct  would  then  be  diverted  into 
more  socially  useful  channels,  such  as 
the  desire  to  excel.  This  is  a  powerful 
urge,  but  doesn't  get  you  very  far 
under  the  Price  System.  Also  in  a 
technological  control  individual  initia- 
tive would  for  the  first  time  be  free 
to  express  itself  since  all  citizens 
would  be  guaranteed  equal  opportun- 
ity to  demonstrate  their  ability. 


If  the  American  people  are  driven 
to  action  by  collective  necessity  what 
will  they  do  and  how  do  you  know 
they  will  do  that?  G.  A. 

We  don't  know  what  the  people  will 
do.  That's  just  the  trouble.  If  we  did 
know  for  sure  it  would  either  be  use- 
less to  state  the  social  and  war  prob- 
lem, or  unnecessary.  If  we  knew  they 
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were  going  to  kick  over  the  apple  cart 
and  commit  mass  hari-kiri  there 
wouldn't  be  any  sense  in  wasting  our 
time.  We'd  be  out  looking  for  a  safe 
spot.  If  we  were  sure  they  would 
adopt  Total  Conscription  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  talk  about  it.  Technoc- 
racy is  an  educational  movement,  not 
an  organization  of  prophets.  There 
is  a  big  job  to  do.  Why  not  pitch  in 
and  help? 


Just  how  do  you  figure  that  Total 
Conscription  will  guarantee  the  future 
of  America?   E.F. 

By  eliminating  the  threat  of  fascism 
from  without  and  the  danger  of  fas- 
cism from  within.  With  the  threat  of 
fascism  removed  social  change  can 
then  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner. 
This  will  enable  us  to  cope  with  the 


problems  of  the  postwar  period  more 
effectually. 

Price  System  methods  failed  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  long  depres- 
sion. Now  we  are  waging  total  war 
with  Price  System  methods.  Victory 
will  come  in  spite  of  their  use  and 
not  because  of  them.  It  will  come 
because  of  the  sacrifices  of  our  sol- 
diers at  the  front  and  the  efficiency 
of  our  technology  at  home.  Then 
after  the  war  we  will  come  face  to 
face  with  the  perilous  post-war  period 
with  nothing  but  Price  System  meth- 
ods to  lean  upon.  That  sort  of  out- 
look is  very  dismal,  indeed. 

Total  Conscription  will  dispense 
with  Price  System  methods  for  the 
duration.  That's  how  it  will  guarantee 
the  future  of  America. 

Note  To  Our  Readers 

Send  in  your  questions  we'll  do  our 
best  to  answer  them. 


One  day  a  doctor,  an  engineer  and 
a  politician  were  arguing  which  of 
their  professions  was  the  oldest.  The 
doctor  said:  'Mine  is  the  oldest  pro- 
fession because  the  Bible  records  that 
Eve  was  created  from  one  of  Adam's 
ribs.  That  was  a  surgical  operation.' 
'You're  behind  the  times,'  said  the 
engineer,  'my  profession  is  much 
older.  In  the  Book  of  Genesis  it  says 
that  order  was  brought  out  of  chaos. 
That  was  an  engineering  achieve- 
ment.' 

'Just  a  minute,'  exclaimed  the 
politician.  'I  have  the  edge  on  both 
of  you.  The  doctor  may  have  per- 
formed the  first  operation   and  my 


friend,  the  engineer,  may  have 
brought  order  out  of  chaos.  But  who 
do  you  think  created  that  chaos?' 


Describing  the  results  of  bombing 
on  modern  industrial  cities  in  this 
war  an  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  for  June  4,  1943  states  '. .  .  this 
is  a  civilization  dominated  more  by 
the  second  law  of  thermodynamics 
than  by  the  arithmetical  laws  of  in- 
terest.' For  an  explanation  of  this 
physical  law  consult  Technocracy 
Study  Course  Book,  pages  39  to  50, 
also  Introduction  to  Technocracy 
page  5. 
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MONKEYS  AIN'T  SO  DUMB! 

Three  monkeys  sat  in  a  cocoanut  tree, 

Discussing  things  as  they're  said  to  be; 

Said  one  to  the  others,  Now,  listen,  you  two, 

There's  a  certain  rumor  that  can't  be  true 

That  man  descended  from  our  noble  race. 

The  very  idea.  It's  a  bare  disgrace. 

No  monkey  ever  deserted  his  wife, 

And  you've  never  known  a  mother  monk 

To  leave  the  babies  with  others  to  bunk, 

Or  pass  them  from  one  to  another, 

Till  they  scarcely  know  who  is  their  mother. 

And  another  thing:  You'll  never  see 

A  monk  build  a  fence  'round  a  cocoanut 

tree, 
And  let  the  cocoanuts  go  to  waste, 
Forbidding  all  others  a  taste. 
"Why,  if  I  put  a  fence  around  this  tree, 
Starvation  would  force  you  to  steal  from 

me! 
Here's  another  thing  a  monk  wont  do: 
Go  out  at  night  and  get  on  a  stew, 
Or  use  a  gun,  or  club,  or  knife, 
To  take  some  other  monkey's  life. 
Yes,  man  descended,  the  ornery  cus9, 
But,  brothers,  he  didn't  descend  from  us. 
— From  Desert  Salute 
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'Whether  in  cities  or  on  the  land, 
the  millions  of  restless  unemployed 
Americans  challenge  us  to  do  some- 
thing constructive  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem they  represent.  It  is  a  problem 
that  lies  at  the  very  root  of  all  our 
world  troubles.  For  we  are  in  a  world 
revolution.  We  are  passing  from  our 
age-old  era  of  scarcity  to  an  era  of 
abundance  made  available  to  us  by 
our  marvelous  scientific  achievements 
in  the  field  of  production.  The  con- 
flict in  the  world  today  both  within 
our  nation  and  without,  is  man's 
struggle  for  mastery  of  his  own  ma- 
chines. These  unemployed  people  in 
the  cities  and  on  the  land  are  crumbs 
of  the  machine — of  modern  large- 
scale  production.  They  are  what  they 
are  because  our  generation  has  not 
learned  to  live  with  abundance,  and 
until  mankind  has  learned  how  to  do 
this,  we  shall  have  unemployment, 
distress,  revolution,  and  WAR.' 
R.  M.  Evans,  U.S., 
Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  conference 
in  July,  1941. 


Private  business  persisted  in  sell- 
ing materials  of  war  to  Japan.  First 
quarter  of  1941,  U.  S.  sent  Japan 
8,314,000  pounds  of  lead;  1,097,000 
barrels  of  gasoline;  also  copper  and 
machinery,  in  some  cases  tripling  the 
exports  of  the  same  period  in  1940. 
This  was  good  business. 

'It  may  be  that  in  its  widest  sense, 
on  its  material  side  history  is  the 
story  of  mans  increasing  ability  to 
control  energy.'  James  Fairgrieve,  in 
Geography  and  World  Power,  1915. 
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WHA 


TECHNOCRACY 

AT?  WHERE?  WHEN?  WHO? 


WHAT? 

*  Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social 
movement  with  an  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  in  America.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  in  America  or 
elsewhere. 

*  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  minimum 
of  25  members  and  running  up  to  several 
hundred. 

*  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy 
or  endowment  and  has  no  debts.  Technoc- 
racy is  supported  entirely  by  die  dues  and 
donations  of  its  own  members.  The  wide- 
spread membership  activities  of  Technoc- 
racy are  performed  voluntarily;  no  royal- 
ties, commissions  or  bonuses  are  paid,  and 
only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsis- 
tence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local 
Section. 

*  Members  wear  the  chromium  and  ver- 
milion insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Mon- 
ad, an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 

WHERE? 

*  There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State,  and  in  ad- 
dition there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous 
other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

*  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to 
travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's 
Victory  Program  with  any  interested  people 
and  Continental  Headquarters  will  be 
pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location 
of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

*  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1930  the  group  was  first  known  as 
Technocracy.  In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sectarian 
membership  organization.  In  1934,  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  present  nation-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This 
is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has 
generally  'held  the  lid*  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tre- 
mendous 'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its 
members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

*  Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 

which  make  up  this  country.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens, 
Asiatics  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elec- 
tive political  office  or  active  office  in  any 
political  party.) 

*  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — at 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American— you 
are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money 
with  National  Service  From  All  and  Profits  to  None  is  necessary 
now,  to: 

1.  Halt  minority  group  pressures  on  the  government 

2.  Unite  all  Americans  for  one  common  objective 

3.  Eliminate  all  types  of  war-time  chiseling 

4.  Oblige  equality  of  sacrifice  on  the  home  front 

5.  Liquidate  pro-fascism  in  America 

6.  Prevent  the  conscription  of  labor  alone 

7.  Reach  our  highest  industrial  efficiency  for  war 

8.  Make  the  creation  of  further  debt  impossible 

9.  Preserve  America's  dwindling  natural  resources 

10.  Provide  a  high  standard  of  living  for  all 

11.  Install  technological  controls  for  technological  war 

12.  Underwrite  the  perilous  post-war  period  ahead 

13.  Guarantee  the  greater  future  of  America 
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Here  is  a  baker's  dozen  of  fundamental  necessities  for  Total 
Conscription.  This  design  is  now  called  for  by  the  trend  of  events. 
Yesterday  is  gone — today  is  rapidly  slipping  by — Tomorrow  never 
comes. 

Put  on  your  thinking  caps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  American. 
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Which  Way  North  America? 

Peace  and  Abundance  or  Chaos  and  Scarcity 


North  America  approaches  the  postwar  period.  Every  citiien 
is  anxious  about  the  near  future.  Business  men,  economists,  poli- 
ticians and  star  gazers  are  prophesying  daily.  These  medicine 
men  of  the  status  quo  run  the  scale  from  calamity  to  prosperity 
forever.  Each  group  is  blowing  its  own  horn.  Confusion  com- 
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sense  out  of  this  mass  of  misinformation. 

This  article  is  nobody's  postwar  ballyhoo.  It  is  the  little  known 
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mined how  our  forefathers  lived  in  the  past.  They  govern  our 
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Which    Way  North  America? 

Peace  and  Abundance  or  Chaos  and  Scarcity? 
By  The  Peripatetic  Technocrat 

In  the  past  all  civilizations  followed  the  same  path  of  social  progres- 
sion. This  was  a  handicraft  agrarian  way  with  ever  present  natural 
scarcity.  From  this  base  evolved  a  related,  controlling  superstruc- 
ture of  business,  politics  and  ecclesiasticism.  Despite  all  the  trumpet- 
ing of  history,  human  society  was  static  for  thousands  of  years.  Then 
came  the  industrial  revolution. 

With  this  fundamental  alteration  in  the  base  of  society,  a  totally  new 
path  of  social  progression  appeared.  This  is  the  technological  path. 
It  is  opposite  and  opposed  to  the  old  path.  For  the  last  1 69  years  North 
America  has  been  following  both  paths  of  social  progression  simul- 
taneously. In  addition  it  has  developed  further  along  the  techno- 
logical path  than  any  other  continental  area. 

Let's  trace  both  paths  of  social  progression.  First,  let's  look  into  the 
genesis  and  nature  of  each  path.  Then  we'll  examine  the  record  of 
what  they  are  doing  today.  Finally,  we'll  project  them  into  the  future 
by  stating  their  own  proposals  for  the  postwar  era.  In  this  way  we 
can  find  an  answer  to  our  question:   'Which  Way  America?' 


THE  OLD  PATH  OF  SOCIAL  PROGRESSION 


The  First  Sap  Was  Homo 

ANTHROPOLOGISTS  and  histor- 
ians tell  us  that  mankind  lived  in 
trees  and  caves  for  a  long  time.  If 
this  is  correct,  they  had  plenty  of  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  behavior  of 
the  other  wild  life  around  them.  They 
must  have  noted  that  it  was  a  system 
wherein  the  strong  preyed  on  the 
weak.  It  was  a  case  of  eat  or  be  eaten, 
kill  or  be  killed. 

Early  man  did  not  survive  in  this 
environment  by  obeying  these  rules. 
He  was  always  too  puny  to  compete 
with  the  carnivora  on  a  physical  basis. 


But  he  did  survive  by  a  combination 
of  hiding  from,  running  away  from, 
and  outwitting  his  natural  enemies. 

After  awhile  the  pressure  of  his  en- 
vironment forced  a  defensive  idea 
into  his  primitive  'mind.'  He  came 
together  in  social  groups.  The  pur- 
pose behind  this  was  to  multiply 
his  individual  strength  against  the  op- 
posing forces  of  his  environment  by 
adding  to  it  the  strength  of  many 
others  of  his  own  kind.  Thus  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  for  himself  greater 
individual  security.  This  social  move- 
ment of  early  man  was  the  first  dem- 
onstration of  collective  intelligence 
ever  recorded. 
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Shortly  after  that  some  forgotten 
louse  discovered  the  principle  of  the 
relation  between  value  and  scarcity. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  the  Price 
System.  Soon  the  'smarter'  individ- 
uals learned  how  to  apply  this  prin- 
ciple so  as  to  gain  a  preferential  ad- 
vantage over  other  individuals  in  the 
social  group.  From  there  it  was  just 
a  step  to  the  invention  of  money,  in- 
terest, debt,  profit,  delayed  exchanges 
and  the  whole  caboodle  of  character- 
istics that  have  marked  the  Price  Sys- 
tem down  through  the  ages. 

Social  Sabotage  Began  With  Price 

The  foundation  of  the  Price  System 
is  rooted  in  scarcity,  value  and  money. 
From  this  springs  its  three  cardinal 
rules :  Buy  low,  sell  high,  always  keep 
things  scarce.  We  might  define  a 
Price  System  as  follows: 

Any  social  system  whatsoever 
that   combines   the   relation   be- 
tween value  and  scarcity  with  the 
use  of  money  into  a  system  of 
trade  and  commerce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  and  selling  for  a 
profit  is  a  Price  System. 
As  time  went  on  the  Price  System 
developed,  became  more  refined  and 
spread  all  over  the  world.    It  is  the 
only  system  of  trade  and  commerce 
ever  known.    The  more  refined  and 
developed  it  becomes,  however,  the 
more  it  remains  the  same.   The  same 
old  three  cardinal  rules  are  still  valid : 
Buy  low,  sell  high  and  for  God's  sake, 
keep  things  scarce.    That's  the  secret 
behind  'want  in  the  midst  of  plenty.' 
That's  the   motive   behind   the   anti- 
social phenomena  of  buried  patents, 
high    prices,    restricted    production, 


monopoly  controls  and  international 
cartels.  They  exist  in  obedience  to 
the  cardinal  rules  of  the  Price  System. 
A  point  to  note  becomes  evident 
now.  The  rise  of  the  Price  System  in 

primitive  social  life  perverted  the  or- 
iginal purpose  man  had  in  mind  when 
he  first  came  together  in  social  groups. 
It  set  man  against  man  individually 
and  as  groups.  It  prostituted  his  col- 
lective intelligence  and  security  to  in- 
dividual chicanery.  Man  reverted  to 
the  law  of  the  jungle.  He  actually 
translated  the  system  of  the  strong 
preying  on  the  weak,  eat  or  be  eaten, 
kill  or  be  killed,  into  human  laws 
and  institutions. 

Every  Price  System  is  organized  to 
exchange  goods  and  services  for  a 
profit.  Any  distribution  that  may  re- 
sult therefrom  is  purely  accidental 
and  incidental  to  the  main  purpose 
at  hand.  It  must  never  be  permitted 
to  become  too  great  lest  it  endanger 
scarcity.  The  primary  function  of 
business  is  to  exploit  the  natural  re- 
sources of  any  area  and  its  people 
for  all  the  profit  the  traffic  can  bear. 
From  this  nature  of  the  Price  System 
springs  the  entire  collection  of  ethics, 
morals  and  behavior  patterns  that 
constitute  modern  civilization. 

This  is  not  a  moral  indictment  of 
the  Price  System  but  a  factual  analy- 
sis. The  Price  System  is  the  only 
type  of  social  system  that  could  have 
operated  under  the  conditions  of  nat- 
ural scarcity  that  existed  in  the  past. 
It  is  futile  to  guess  what  form  primi- 
tive social  life  might  have  taken  if 
the  Price  System  hadn't  developed 
out  of  it.    The  point  is  that  the  con- 
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cept  of  price,  which  subverted  the 
original  purposes  of  social  life,  rested 
upon  a  physical  factor  of  early  man's 
environment.  That  was  natural  scarc- 
ity. This  is  what  validated  the  Price 
System  then  and  what  validates  it 
now  wherever  a  natural  scarcity  exists. 
In  North  America,  natural  scarcity 
went  out  of  the  picture  about  a  gen- 
eration ago.  The  Price  System  has 
been  an  invalid  imposition  here  ever 
since  then. 

Aladdin  Had  No  Lamp  Then 

In  the  past  man's  ability  to  produce 
goods  and  services  was  always  geared 
down  to  the  power  output  of  the 
human  body,  plus  the  number  of 
workers  available.  He  had  no  ma- 
chines or  technology  to  speak  of. 
Consequently,  he  never  could  produce 
enough  to  give  every  one  a  sufficiency. 
There  was  always  an  ever  present 
natural  scarcity. 

Since  scarcity  has  value,  it  can  be 
bought,  sold,  exchanged  and  manipu- 
lated. A  social  system  with  its  rules 
reflecting    these    characteristics    was 


bound  to  arise  out  of  such  conditions. 
An  equitable  division  of  the  existing 
scarcity  would  never  have  provided 
a  sufficiency  for  all  at  any  time  in  the 
past.  This  is  what  validated  the  Price 
System. 

Since  it  is  a  mercantile  form  of 
civilization,  mercantile  ethics  prevail. 
The  highest  rewards  are  given  to  those 
who  can  outbuy,  outsell,  out-exchange 
and  out-manipulate  their  competitors. 
This  puts  a  premium  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  the  lowest  instincts  of  the  hu- 
man being.  These  might  be  listed  as 
the  mercenary  instinct  and  the  instinct 
to  lie,  cheat,  chisel,  steal  and  worse. 
In  fact,  it  is  plain  that  the  operating 
rules  of  the  Price  System  are  the  low- 
est common  denominator  of  the  abili- 
ties, intelligence  and  necessities  of 
mankind. 

This  is  a  brief  record  of  the  genesis 
and  nature  of  the  old  path  of  social 
progression.  All  North  Americans 
still  lead  their  precarious  existences 
under  the  tyrannical  restrictions  and 
regimentations  of  this  old  path  today. 


THE  NEW  PATH  OF  SOCIAL  PROGRESSION 


'Like  Water,  Willy  Nilly  Flowing9 

Setting  an  arbitrary  date  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  industrial  revolution 
is  like  setting  a  date  when  a  youth 
leaves  his  boyhood  behind  and  enters 
into  manhood.  It  is  a  process  of 
growth.  For  thousands  of  years  un- 
der the  old  path  of  social  progression 
there  was  a  slow  growth  of  scientific 


knowledge.  Who  first  conquered  fire? 
Who  first  learned  how  to  smelt  iron 
ore?  Who  discovered  the  principles 
of  the  lever,  the  inclined  plane,  the 
wedge,  the  pulley  and  the  wheel  ?  It's 
not  important  to  know  this.  What  is 
important  is  the  fact  that  scientific 
knowledge  is  the  common  property 
of  all  mankind. 
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For  the  first  200  years  of  white 
settlement  in  North  America,  the  old 
path  of  social  progression  held  ex- 
clusive sway.  Then  in  1776  James 
Watt  invented  the  first  single  acting 
steam  engine.  With  this  high  point  in 
history  the  new  technological  path 
opened  up.  Since  then  North  Amer- 
ica has  been  following  both  paths  but 
with  increasing  incompatibility  all 
the  time.  We  have  progressed  so  far 
along  this  new  path  that  now  America 
is  in  a  physical  environment  totally 
different  from  that  of  our  founding 
fathers.    Let's  examine  the  evidence. 

In  1790  about  90  percent  of  the 
people  lived  on  farms.  It  required 
the  surplus  products  of  19  farmers 
to  feed  one  city  person.  In  1945  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  population 
(U.  S.)  live  on  farms.  The  surplus 
products  of  19  farmers  will  feed  56 
city  persons,  and  there  will  be  enough 
left  over  for  10  more  in  export  trade. 

In  1944  more  than  twice  as  much 
freight  (ton-miles)  was  hauled  as  in 
1919,  with  600,000  less  railroad  work- 
ers employed. 

In  1944  more  than  40,000,000  more 
tons  of  coal  were  mined  than  in  1918, 
with  200,000  less  coal  miners  em- 
ployed. 

In  1939  about  10,000  less  steel 
workers  than  were  on  the  job  in  1919 
produced  over  15,000,000  more  tons 
of  steel. 


In  1920  U.S.  produced  20,000,000,- 
000  kilowatt -hours  of  electricity;  in 
1940  production  was  144,000,000,- 
000;  in  1944  it  reached  244,000,000,- 
000.  The  curve  of  power  production 
zoomed  upward  for  24  years.  Not  so 
with  the  curve  of  employment  in 
power  production.  The  all-time  peak 
was  reached  in  1930  with  298,000 
workers  employed.  By  1943  this  had 
declined  to  240,000. 

What  do  these  examples  add  up  to? 
Simply  that  there  is  a  dual  force  pro- 
pelling North  America  along  the  new 
path  of  technological  social  progres- 
sion. This  dual  force  is  energy  and 
technology.  By  energy  we  mean  that 
type  of  energy  derived  from  sources 
outside  the  human  body,  such  as  is 
obtained  from  coal,  oil,  gas,  wind  and 
falling  water.  This  is  known  as  ex- 
traneous energy.  Technology  is  the 
application  of  physical  laws  to  indus- 
trial production  by  means  of  inven- 
tions, processes  and  new  mechanisms. 

The  extent  to  which  extraneous  en- 
ergy has  displaced  human  energy  in 
the  last  169  years  is  clearly  illustrated 
by  the  studies  of  Dr.  C.  R.  Daugherty 
and  Water  Supply  Paper  No.  579 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  This  con- 
sists of  an  analysis  of  the  power  used 
in  factories  (U.S.)  between  1849  and 
1929: 


1849—72%  human 

— 21%  mechanical 
— 6%%  work  animals 


1929—  4.8%  human 
"    — 94.%  mechanical 
"    —  1.2%  work  animals 
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It  will  be  seen  that  human  energy  as 
a  source  of  motive  power  was  almost 
completely  eliminated  in  this  80  year 
period. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  extent 
to  which  technology  has  grown  re- 
sides in  the  records  of  the  Patent  Of- 
fice. In  the  decade  between  1790- 
1800,  only  268  patents  were  issued; 
between  1830-1840,  5641  patents  were 
issued;  but  between  1930-1940  a 
grand  total  of  485,285  patents  were 
granted.  There  are  many  other  ex- 
amples of  this  trend.  Yes,  energy  and 
technology  are  propelling  America 
along  the  new  path  of  social  progres- 
sion willy  nilly. 

Do  As  the  Jones9  Do 

The  first  lesson  we  observe  along 
America's  new  pathway  is  that  the 
way  to  produce  more  is  to  apply  more 
energy  and  technology  and  less  toil. 
America's  productive  ability  is  not 
geared  down  today,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  past,  by  the  power  output  of 
the  human  body  plus  the  number  of 
workers  available.  The  only  thing 
gearing  it  down  now  is  the  controlling 
superstructure  of  business,  politics 
and  ecclesiasticism.  This  triple  oli- 
garchy is  obstructing  the  highway 
along  which  America's  greater  des- 
tiny lies. 

During  the  period  of  our  develop- 
ment along  this  new  path  of  social 
progression,  the  aforementioned  con- 
trolling superstructure  remained  un- 
changed. Despite  the  fact  that  North 
America  has  moved  into  a  new  phys- 
ical environment,  it  is  still  subject  to 
the  ancient  operating  rules  of  the  old 
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path  of  social  progression. 

As  a  people,  we  have  followed  both 
paths  at  the  same  time  with  growing 
incompatability  and  frequent  separa- 
tions, each  one  more  serious  than  the 
one  before.  These  took  the  form  of 
panics  and  depressions.  In  1929  there 
was  a  violent  parting  of  the  ways. 
For  a  while,  it  looked  as  if  North 
America  would  desert  the  old  path 
for  good.  But  the  beneficence  of  Gov- 
ernment brought  them  both  together 
again.  This  was  accomplished  by 
bribing  various  minority  pressure 
groups,  by  destroying  the  surplus, 
and  by  sundry  park  building  and  leaf 
raking  projects  and  the  like,  not  to 
mention  outright  charity. 

But  not  a  single  social  problem 
was  solved.  Everything  was  post- 
poned. We  muddled  along  from  bad 
to  worse.  Then  came  the  second 
world  war,  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Since  then  a  sizeable  proportion  of 
the  population  on  the  home  front  has 
been  swimming  up  to  its  ears  in  pros- 
perity. Still  nothing  has  been  solved. 
The  danger  of  foreign  aggression  has 
been  removed.  But  the  causes  which 
brought  about  the  frequent  conflicts 
between  the  two  paths  of  social  pro- 
gression in  North  America  have  only 
been  intensified. 

Besides  setting  up  intolerable  ten- 
sions between  our  industrial  and  so- 
cial structure,  these  dual  social  paths 
have  done  something  else  to  us  as  a 
people.  They  have  set  up  a  dual  set 
of  behavior  patterns  in  all  North 
American  citizens.  We  are  a  people 
cursed  with  a  clashing  heredity. 

For  8  hours  a  day  the  working  per- 


son  is  a  citizen  of  a  technological  civ- 
ilization, functioning  according  to  the 
requirements  of  his  job.  For  the  other 
16  hours,  he  is  an  opinionated  igno- 
ramus, spouting  ideas  that  died  of  old 
age  200  years  ago.  The  average  man 
is  constantly  trying  to  interpret  the 
future  in  terms  of  the  past  alone.  It 
can't  be  done!  The  future  can  only 
be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  past 
and  present  combined. 
7  Hear  You  Calling  Me9 

The  voice  of  the  Price  System  is 
always  with  us.  We  can't  escape  it 
this  side  of  the  grave.  It  has  7,000 
years  of  accumulated  propaganda  on 
tap  at  all  times.  This  tripe  is  calcu- 
lated to  condition  us  into  acquiesence 
towards  the  status  quo. 

The  Voice  of  Technology  has  been 
mute  up-to-date.  But  now  it  is  be- 
ginning to  be  heard  in  the  land.  It 
speaks  with  greater  and  greater  ef- 
fect. It  says  that  North  America  must 
abandon  the  old  path  of  social  pro- 
gression or  perish.  It  says  that  Amer- 
ica's destiny  lies  on  the  new  techno- 
logical path.   Why? 

North  America  has  about  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  installed  horsepower  of 
machinery.  It  has  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  graduate  engineers.  It  has 
the  lion's  share  of  the  world's  known 
natural  resources.  It  has  by  far  the 
largest  body  of  technicians  and  skilled 
personnel.    It  has  by  far  the  greatest 


industrial  plant  and  equipment.  It 
has  what  the  slick  paper  trade  and 
technical  publications  love  to  call  the 
greatest  industrial  'know-how.'  It  has 
almost  one-fifth  of  the  world's  land 
area.  But  it  is  burdened  with  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation. 

No  matter  how  many  times  or  in 
what  way  you  try  to  figure  this  up, 
it  always  comes  out  the  same.  It 
always  adds  up  to  the  stubborn  fact 
that  North  America's  economy  is  an 
engineering  civilization.  It  requires 
engineering  methods  to  operate  it 
properly.  Price  System  methods  can't 
do  it.  They  can  only  muddle  around 
with  it  and  make  our  collective  social 
problems  worse. 

North  America  has  moved  into  the 
third  stage  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion, the  Power  Age.  The  rest  of  the 
world  is  still  in  the  first  or  second 
stage.  We  have  reached  a  condition 
of  potential  abundance.  But  we  are 
still  trying  to  operate  with  methods 
of  scarcity.  We  are  trying  to  buy  and 
sell  abundance.  It  can't  be  done. 
Abundance  has  no  exchange  value. 
We  are  trying  to  operate  an  engineer- 
ing civilization  with  anti-engineering 
methods.  It's  no  wonder  we  have  so- 
cial confusions,  social  problems  and 
growing  individual  maladjustments 
and  psychological  complexes.  The 
only  wonder  is  that  it  isn't  worse. 


TECHNOCRACY  STUDIES  BOTH  PATHS 


Under  the  Microscope 

Now  that  we  have  outlined  the  rise 


of  both  paths  of  social  progression 
and  described  their  essential  charac- 
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teristics  and  brought  them  up-to-date, 
let's  examine  the  record  of  what  they 
are  doing  today.  But,  first,  a  few 
words  about  Technocracy. 

Technocracy  is  not  a  foreign  ism 
or  ology.  It  is  not  a  struggle  of  one 
class  against  another.  It  is  not  a  sect 
of  any  kind,  nor  a  political  party, 
nor  a  pressure  group.  It  is  an  en- 
gineering analysis  and  synthesis  for 
an  engineering  civilization.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  be  an  engineer 
to  understand  Technocracy.  Being  an 
engineering  study  of  social  problems, 
it  is,  in  effect,  the  social  aspect  of 
all  science.  By  social  aspect  is  meant 
merely  the  manner  in  which  energy, 
technology  and  science  in  general  af- 
fect our  individual  lives,  and  the 
manner  in  which  their  development 
has  created  new  social  problems  un- 
known before. 

The  Body  of  Thought  of  Tech- 
nocracy, as  a  whole,  is  as  big  as  all 
science,  since  science  affects  modern 
society  at  every  point.  Since  Tech- 
nocracy interprets  this  impact  in 
terms  of  the  general  welfare  of  all, 
one  might  call  Technocracy  the  sci- 
ence of  society.  It  is  a  new  body 
of  thought.  Consequently,  it  is  not 
readily  accepted  by  the  status  quo, 
which  is  under  the  domination  of 
the  old  path  of  social  progression. 
Any  sane  North  American,  however, 
with  average  intelligence  can  readily 
understand  the  main  ideas  of  Tech- 
nocracy. 

The  abstruse,  technical  details,  of 
course,  can  be  understood  only  by 
persons  with  technical  training.  That 
is  true  in  all  fields  of  modern  science. 


However,  there  are  enough  techni- 
cians and  engineers  in  Technocracy 
who  understand  it  thoroughly  so  that 
the  non-technically  trained  need  not 
worry  about  being  hoodwinked.  As 
a  general  rule,  any  scientifically 
trained  person  loves  nothing  better 
than  to  discover  flaws  and  expose 
errors  in  any  project  pretending  to 
be  scientific.  The  main  point  for  all 
North  Americans  is  that  Technocracy 
is  a  fresh,  new  approach  to  social 
problems;  and  that  it,  and  it  alone, 
has  the  correct  solution  to  those  prob- 
lems. 

Who  Are  the  Fascists? 

America  has  been  at  war  with 
foreign  aggression  for  over  three 
years.  We  are  supposed  to  be  fight- 
ing fascism.  Well,  Technocracy  has 
been  fighting  against  fascism  ever 
since  the  date  of  its  incorporation 
over  eleven  years  ago.  In  A-2  Tech- 
nocracy magazine  published  in  July, 
1935,  William  Knight  traced  the  rise 
of  European  fascism  and  exposed  the 
basic  forces  behind  it.  In  October, 
1935,  in  A-5  of  the  same  magazine, 
Howard  Scott  protested  against  the 
shipment  of  scrap  iron  to  Japan.  He 
pointed  out  that  we  had  'given  them 
something  to  remember  us  by.'  He 
wrote  that  'someday  this  material  will 
come  back  to  us  done  up  in  Japanese 
wrappers.' 

It  has  been  coming  back  at  us  for 
over  three  years  now.  Some  of  it  in 
the  bodies  of  dead  and  wounded 
American  soldiers.  A  spectroscopic 
analysis  was  made  recently  of  scrap 
iron  from  Japanese  munitions.  The 
analysis   was   made   by   the   Battelle 
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Memorial  Institute  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  which  Institute  is  the  largest 
independent  industrial  research  lab- 
oratory in  America.  The  scrap  iron, 
some  of  it  taken  from  the  bodies 
of  our  own  boys,  was  pronounced  to 
be  American  scrap  iron.  Between 
1933  and  1940  American  private 
(free)  enterprise  sold  10,000,000  tons 
of  scrap  to  the  Japs.  This  was  smart 
business,  but  stinking  patriotism. 

In  1938  in  A-16  Technocracy 
pointed  out  that  'technology  was  mov- 
ing onto  the  field  of  military  war- 
fare with  giant  strides.'  This  was  a 
year  before  the  war  broke  out  in 
Europe.  Technocracy  called  for  a 
two-ocean  navy,  a  two-ocean  air 
force,  a  larger  army  and  the  intro- 
duction of  technological  methods 
into  the  Armed  Forces. 

All  during  1940-1941,  when  the 
U.  S.  was  lousy  with  pro-fascist  and 
isolationist  groups  all  seeking  to  sab- 
otage America's  defense,  Technocracy 
did  everything  it  could  to  assist  our 
preparations  for  war.  Sections  of 
Technocracy  from  coast  to  coast  do- 
nated the  use  of  their  Section  Head- 
quarters for  Red  Cross  classes,  OCD 
classes  and  even  for  draft  board  in- 
duction centers. 

The  Mobile  Sound  Cars  of  Tech- 
nocracy were  donated  for  outdoor 
training  classes  and  programs.  Tech- 
nocracy's Grey  Fleet  of  passenger 
cars  (which,  like  the  Mobile  Sound 
Units  are  individually  owned  and 
paid  for  by  members)  was  and  still 
is  used  in  paper  drives,  bond  drives 
and  community  efforts  of  all  kinds 
calculated  to  enhance  the  war  effort. 


There  s  Only  One  Best  Way 

In  July,  1940,  18  months  before 
the  Japanese  bombed  Pearl  Harbor, 
Technocracy  published  the  first  draft 
of  its  program  of  Total  Conscription. 
There  were  two  objects  in  view.  The 
first  was  to  unify  the  entire  American 
economy  on  the  home  front,  as  well 
as  on  the  battle  fronts,  for  the  one 
single  function  of  waging  war  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  in  lives  and  re- 
sources. 

The  program  would  enroll  all  cit- 
izens in  National  Service  and  elim- 
inate pro-fascism  on  the  home  front. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  set- 
ting up  two  parallel  forces:  An 
Armed  Force  and  a  Civilian  Home 
Front  Force.  All  citizens,  all  wealth, 
all  facilities  would  then  be  con- 
scripted into  National  Service.  One 
for  all  and  all  for  one!  These  two 
citizen  forces  would  be  on  the  same 
and  equal  basis  of  pay,  health,  food, 
housing,  security  and  duty  toward 
the  common  motherland. 

The  secondary  purpose  of  Total 
Conscription  is  to  provide  a  transi- 
tion vehicle  into  the  postwar  period, 
with  the  minimum  social  confusion 
all  around.  The  war  in  Europe  is 
over.  It  has  been  won  at  the  high 
cost  of  Price  System  policies  of  oper- 
ation. Behind  the  stumble  bum  meth- 
ods of  these  policies  was  always  the 
Great  Technology  of  America,  more 
than  making  up  for  their  inefficiency. 
Applying  that  technology  on  the 
battlefield  were  the  technically  adept 
American  boys. 

How  could  we  possibly  have  lost 
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with  a  combination  like  that?  But, 
there  is  still  the  Asiatic  war  to  win. 
And  after  that,  there  is  the  peace  to 
win.  And  after  that  comes  the  post- 
war period.  Fortune  Magazine  in 
December,  1943,  said: 

For  such  is  the  paradoxical  char- 
acter of  our  economy  that  when 
the  Germans  and  Japanese  cease 
to  try  to  kill  us,  it  will  be  harder 
for  most  of  us  to  keep  alive  than 
it  is  at  present. 


That  is  stating  the  case  concisely 
and  clearly.  Technocracy's  program 
of  Total  Conscription,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, becomes  more  necessary  every 
month.  The  closer  we  draw  to  the 
postwar  period,  the  closer  America 
approaches  to  social  chaos.  Nowhere 
on  this  great  Continent,  from  the 
Arctic  Zone  to  the  Panama  Canal, 
is  there  any  proposal  that  even  faintly 
resembles  an  overall  design  of  social 
operations,  except  Total  Conscrip 
tion. 


TECHNOLOGICAL  PATH  TODAY 


Milo  and  the  Bull 

Now  we  can  resume  our  inquiry 
along  the  two  paths  of  social  pro- 
gression. Let's  first  see  what  the 
new  technological  path  is  doing  to- 
day. In  the  last  four  years  the  U.  S. 
has  expanded  its  technology  more 
than  in  the  previous  forty.  Canada's 
manufacturing  facilities  have  ex- 
panded more  in  the  last  5  years  than 
in  the  previous  25  years.  The  U.  S. 
Government  now  owns  over  1,000 
new  industrial  plants,  equipped  with 
the  best  machinery  and  tools  avail- 
able. These  have  been  estimated  to 
comprise  at  least  25  percent  of  our 
entire  industrial  capacity  to  produce. 

These  plants  and  facilities  cost  the 
U.  S.  Government  $53,000,000,000. 
U.  S.  also  has  over  $100,000,000,000 
in  surplus  goods  of  all  kinds.  The 
Canadian  government  has  invested 
almost  $1,000,000,000  in  new  plants 
and  owns  about  $4,000,000,000  of 
surplus  goods.  Where  did  the  respec- 
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tive  governments  get  the  money  with 
which  to  buy  these  facilities?  An- 
swer, they  sold  bonds  to  the  people 
and  taxed  them  heavily.  Since  the 
money  came  from  the  people  and 
the  people  own  their  governments, 
the  plants  belong  to  the  people. 

The  great  advances  America  has 
made  along  the  new  technological 
path  of  social  progression  is  evi- 
denced by  one  tremendous  fact.  The 
biggest  war  in  all  history  has  always 
been  too  small  for  the  great  capacity 
of  technology  today.  The  peak  of 
industrial  production  was  reached  in 
U.  S.  and  Canada  in  November,  1943. 

In  September,  1943,  the  U.  S.  rail- 
road system  was  operating  at  only 
63  percent  of  its  freight  haulage  ca- 
pacity, and  at  only  48  percent  of  its 
passenger  haulage  capacity.  Electric 
power  production  was  only  46  per- 
cent of  capacity  for  the  whole  year 
of  1943  and  bituminous  coal  produc- 
tion 72  percent.   To  cap  the  evidence 
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250  of  the  largest  war  contractors, 
holding  over  two-thirds  of  all  the 
prime  war  contracts,  themselves  tes- 
tified in  a  survey  that  only  16  per- 
cent of  them  were  operating  at  full 
capacity  in  September,  1943.  This 
was  denned  as  two  shifts  per  day. 

The  load  factor  in  industrial  pro- 
duction is  the  difference  between  full 
capacity,  potential  and  actual  out- 
put. Full  capacity  is  defined  as  full 
operation  of  all  facilities  24  hours 
a  day,  365  days  in  the  year.  Actual 
output,  subtracted  from  full  poten- 
tial, is  the  load  factor  of  operations. 
It  probably  never  rose  much  over 
30  percent  in  American  industry  as 
a  whole  even  at  the  peak  of  produc- 
tion. 

It  might  be  argued  that  a  higher 
load  factor  was  limited  by  the  short- 
age of  manpower.  The  answer  is 
that  production  is  not  geared  down 
to  the  number  of  workers  available 
but  to  the  extent  to  which  technology 
and  automatic  operations  are  applied. 
This  is  the  Power  Age,  not  the  handi- 
craft-agrarian age! 

'Don't  Fence  ME  In' 

North  America  has  demonstrated 
its  capacity  to  flood  the  entire  world 
with  material  for  war  on  part-time 
industrial  operations.  If  it  can  do  it 
for  war,  it  can  do  it  for  peacetime 
civilian  consumption.  Let  them  find 
an  answer  to  that!  The  Voice  of  the 
Price  System  says  that  these  new 
government  owned  plants  can't  be 
used  for  civilian  production.  That 
is  the  propaganda  of  scarcity.  You 
can  read  it  in  practically  every  Price 
System  publication. 


The  Voice  of  Technology  says  that 
these  new  plants  and  facilities  can  be 
used  for  civilian  production.  Let's 
listen  to  three  outstanding  examples 
of  the  Voice  of  Technology.  Mr. 
A.  B.  Einig,  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Machine  Tool  Distributor's  As- 
sociation, said  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Association's  Executive  Committee  in 
Chicago  on  April  18,  1945,  that 
'nearly  95  percent  of  the  one  million 
machine  tools  made  since  Pearl  Har- 
bor can  be  used  in  civilian  produc- 
tion.' He  ought  to  know  what  he's 
talking  about.  Machine  tools  are  his 
business. 

Some  time  back,  before  his  nom- 
ination for  the  vice-presidency,  Harry 
S.  Truman,  as  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate War  Investigation  Committee, 
stated  in  a  report: 

We  have  the  factories,  the  tools 
and  labor  supply.  During  the 
war  we  have  vastly  increased 
our  facilities  to  produce  raw 
materials.  New  processes  for 
fabricating  them  have  been  de- 
veloped. Any  assumption  that 
these  plants  cannot  be  used  is 
as  baseless  as  the  contention 
made  in  1941  that  our  automo- 
bile plants  could  not  be  used  to 
produce  war  materials. 

Last,  we  present  the  view  of  our 
late,  great  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  0. 
Max  Gardner,  Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  just 
five  days  before  he  died.  In  that 
letter  was  the  following  statement: 
'Victory,  without  the  use  for  abund- 
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ance  of  the  powers  we  have  developed 
in  production  for  war,  would  be,  in- 
deed, a  hollow  victory.' 

This  is  a  brief  picture  of  what  the 
new  technological  path  of  social 
progression  is  doing  today.  It  has 
built  the  most  gigantic  and  efficient 
physical  plant  for  producing  goods 
and  services  ever  seen  under  this  sun. 


It  is  winning  a  global,  technological 
war  on  part-time  operations.  It  has 
brought  into  being  the  means  to 
produce  and  distribute  abundance, 
leisure,  security  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  all  citizens.  Now,  let's  see 
what  the  old  Price  System  path  of 
social  progression  has  been  doing 
these  last  few  years. 


THE  OLD  PRICE  SYSTEM  PATH  TODAY 


Into  the  Mouth  of  Hell 

One  would  think  that  after  169 
years  of  extra  special  freedom  for 
'free  enterprise'  that  it  would  be  able 
to  show  substantial  social  benefac- 
tions accruing  therefrom.  Let's  ex- 
amine the  record.  First,  what  has 
'free  enterprise'  done  with  America's 
natural  resources? 

Today,  five-sixths  of  America's 
original  forests  (U.  S.)  are  gone. 
They  have  been  cut  down  and  not 
replanted.  The  annual  cut  and  waste 
of  timber  resources  has  been  exceed- 
ing the  annual  growth  for  40  years. 
In  1943  the  excess  was  50  percent. 
Twenty  percent  of  our  original 
cropland  has  been  ruined  for  any 
further  cultivation.  Another  30  per- 
cent is  badly  damaged.  Every  year 
the  nation  is  ravaged  by  floods.  If  it 
isn't  one  river,  it's  another.  And 
what  do  we  do  about  it?  Nothing! 
Nothing  at  all.  Oh,  yes!  Pardon  us, 
we  do  do  something  about  it.  We 
build  dykes  along  the  rivers  to  con- 
fine the  raging  waters  so  as  to  hurry 
them  down  toward  the  oceans,  carry- 
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ing  in  their  muddy  bosoms  America's 
Number  One  natural  resource,  the 
land.  Every  year  a  billion  tons  of 
soil  is  washed  into  the  oceans.  One- 
third  of  America's  top  soil  has  been 
lost  in  the  last  few  hundred  years. 
That's  how  the  Price  System  solves 
social  problems. 

Our  most  productive  mining  dis- 
tricts are  nearing  exhaustion.  High 
grade  iron,  copper  and  zinc  ore  are 
getting  low.  We  are  now  stockpiling 
all  three  of  these  metals  from  Cen- 
tral America.  Over  11,000  tons  of 
steel  were  wasted  in  the  manufacture 
of  inferior  razor  blades  alone  in 
1944.  The  same  amount  of  steel, 
with  a  slight  change  in  the  metallurgi- 
cal content,  would  make  enough  life- 
time blades  to  satisfy  the  demand  of 
most  of  the  adult  male  population  for 
many  years.  But,  anything  goes  if 
there's  a  profit  in  it.  Ten  thousand 
banzais  for  good,  old  'free  enter- 
prise.' 

Every  one  knows  that  fire  is  man's 
best  friend  (next  to  his  dog)  and 
his   worst    enemy.     But    few   people 
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know  the  extent  of  property  damage 
wrought  by  fires  every  year  in  the 
good  old  U.  S.  A.  In  1944  it  ran 
$800  per  minute,  night  and  day,  week 
after  week,  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other.  In  Chicago  alone  there 
was  a  fire  every  15  minutes  in  the 
first  90  days  of  1945.  Considering 
the  Jerry-built  homes  that  most  Amer- 
icans have  been  sold  into  by  private 
enterprise,  it  is  a  wonder  the  whole 
nation  doesn't  burn  down.  Again, 
we  can  thank  technology,  plus  the 
brave  fire  laddies  who  stand  on  guard 
night  and  day.  But  there's  still  hope. 
We  may  get  a  hot,  dry,  windy  season. 
Remember  the  Chicago  Fire? 


got  through  grade  school;  6  managed 
to  squeeze  through  high  school;  and 
only  2  had  the  dubious  privilege  of 
going  through  college.  There  are 
from  3  to  10  million  illiterates  in 
the  U.  S.,  ranging  from  those  who 
can  neither  read  not  write  to  others 
who  cannot  understand  a  written 
order.  In  1944  we  permitted  one  mil- 
lion fewer  boys  and  girls  to  enter 
high  school  than  in  1940.  The  Presi- 
dent of  Grinnell  College  claims  that 
50  percent  of  Americans  are  occupa- 
tional misfits  and  that  most  men  at 
the  age  of  40  are  still  looking  for  a 
job  with  a  future  in  it.  Some  school 
system ! 


'Unto  One  of  the  Least  of  These' 

What  has  the  old  Price  System 
path  of  social  progression  accom- 
plished in  regard  to  America's  hu- 
man resources  in  the  last  169  years? 
Again,  let's  examine  the  evidence. 

Today,  such  a  thing  as  a  public 
health  system  is  non-existent  in  North 
America.  We  have  always  had  a  sit- 
uation wherein  the  various  schools  of 
the  healing  art  compete  fiercely  for 
the  business  of  the  sick,  the  while 
they  denounce  each  other  at  every 
opportunity.  One  of  the  results  of 
this  freedom  to  chisel  profits  out  of 
the  sick  is  that  about  80  percent  of 
the  American  people  are  wholly  with- 
out systematic  health  care.  The  draft 
records  revealed  that  40  percent  of 
our  young  men  were  physically  unfit 
for  military  duty. 

Our  educational  system  is  so  inade- 
quate that  a  recent  survey  showed 
that  out  of  every  40  adults  only  14 


Only  Saps  Work 

Our  crime  record  is  the  world's 
best.  In  1944  we  committed  a  major 
crime  every  two  minutes,  all  year 
long.  Figure  the  total  yourself,  or 
send  for  a  copy  of  the  Uniform  Crime 
Report  for  1944.  Over  95  percent 
of  all  crimes  listed  were  crimes 
against  property.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment is  asking  for  10,000  addi- 
tional agents  to  help  catch  tax  dogers. 
It  complains  that  tax  dodging  is  run- 
ning around  $4,000,000,000  every 
year.  Currency  in  circulation  five 
years  ago  was  only  $7,600,000,000. 
At  the  end  of  May,  1945,  it  was 
$26,500,000,000.  About  $8,000,000,- 
000  of  this  is  in  big  bills.  These  are 
handy  for  cash  deals  that  are  difficult 
to  trace.  Ergo,  black  markets  in 
meat,  food,  gasoline  or  what  have 
you,  are  swamping  the  entire  econ- 
omy. It  sure  is  handy  the  way  one 
muddle  fits  in  with  another.   In  fact, 
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it's   so   convenient  for   the   chiselers 
that  the  chaos  seems  to  be  organized. 

When  Do  We  Stop  Eating? 

Then  there  is  the  little  matter  of 
the  food  shortage.  It  certainly  is  get- 
ting harder  and  harder  to  get  a  de- 
cent meal.  One  can  read  statistics 
about  it  in  every  paper.  What  do 
the  men  think  who  are  in  the  business 
of  buying  and  selling  food,  the  food 
brokers?  The  National  Food  Bro- 
ker's Association  held  a  conference 
at  the  Stevens  Hotel  in  Chicago  on 
April  7,  1945.  The  President  of  the 
Association  issued  a  statement  to  the 
press  to  the  effect  that  it  was  com- 
mon knowledge  in  the  food  broker- 
age business  that  every  food  ware- 
house in  the  U.  S.  was  jammed  with 
food,  much  of  it  spoiling,  and  that 
many  storage  facilities  were  being 
used  for  food  that  had  not  been  used 
for  that  purpose  before  the  war. 

The  WFA  issued  a  census  of  live- 
stock on  American  farms  at  the  end 
of  1944.  It  adds  up  to  1%  sheep, 
2  pigs,  2  head  of  cattle,  1  turkey, 
over  20  chickens  and  Lord  knows 
how  many  dozens  of  eggs  for  every 
family  in  the  U.  S.  This  food,  how- 
ever, is  not  getting  to  the  people. 
Unless  you  happen  to  be  one  of  the 
lucky  2,000,000  citizens  who  owns 
the  rental  on  a  frozen  food  locker,  or 
unless  the  butcher  is  one  of  your  best 
friends,  there  are  only  two  ways  left 
to  get  any  meat.  Battle  it  out  with 
the  other  John  Q.  Citizens  in  the 
stores,  or  patronize  the  black  market.  . 
'My,  what  big  teeth  you  have,  Grand- 
ma.' 
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'He   Took   His   Farewell    Trip   Into 
That  Promised  Land* 

The  latest  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  reveals  that 
there  was  more  than  one  collision 
every  two  hours  and  more  than  one 
derailment  every  hour  on  American 
railroads  (U.  S.)  in  1944.  The  grand 
total  of  railroad  accidents  was  16,258 
in  which  almost  500  people  were 
killed  and  over  3,000  injured.  Why, 
I  don't  believe  it!  I  never  saw  that 
in  my  paper.  You're  right,  brother, 
you  didn't.  The  chances  are  you  will 
be  an  old  stiff  with  a  nine  foot  beard 
before  the  average  paper  gets  up 
journalistic  guts  enough  to  expose 
this  situation. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  been  exposing  it  for  decades 
in  its  periodic  reports.  This  august 
commission  has  investigated  count- 
less railroad  wrecks  since  it  was  first 
set  up  in  1887.  Before  this  present 
generation  was  born,  it  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  most  railroad  ac- 
cidents were  preventable  by  proper 
design.  It  repeatedly  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  greatest  single 
preventative  of  wrecks  was  the  block 
signal  system.  It  wheedled  and_ 
begged  the  railroads  to  install  this 
safety  device  for  many  years.  But, 
no  soap. 

Today,  out  of  a  total  of  167,000 
miles  of  passenger  road  in  U.  S. 
over  50,000  miles  have  no  sign  of 
a  block  signal  system.  Only  8,000 
miles  of  the  total  have  automatic 
train  control.  And,  when  was  the 
block    signal    system    invented?     So 
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help  us,  Hannah,  IT  WAS  IN  1842. 
This  is  the  record  after  103  YEARS 
of  control  of  our  railroads  by  'Mo- 
guls and  Empire  Builders.'  Big  shots, 
my  eye!  Big  something  else!  That's 
the  Price  System  for  you! 

Taper  Will  Win  the  War9 

Is  there  a  paper  shortage?  Yes, 
there  is,  for  John  Q.  Citizen  and  his 
family.  He  is  made  aware  of  it  pe- 
riodically when  a  paper  drive  is  on. 
He  is  exhorted  on  the  air  and  in  the 
'free  press'  to  save  paper.  Many 
stores  display  signs  saying:  'Bring 
your  own  paper  bags.'  School  boys 
are  stimulated  to  wander  up  and 
down  alleys  pulling  their  little  play- 
wagons  to  gather  paper.  A  big  drive 
is  put  on  with  all  the  power  and 
pressure  of  modern  propaganda. 
The  boy  who  gathers  and  turns  in 
the  most  old  paper  is  declared  a 
champion.  There  is  a  grand  finale 
to  the  drive.  A  big  meeting  is  held 
in  some  school.  The  politicians  are 
all  there,  and  the  reporters  too,  of 
course.  That's  why  the  politicians 
are  there.  Much  hot  air  is  belched 
forth.  Pictures  of  the  champion 
paper  picker-upper  are  taken.  These 
somehow  always  include  the  poli- 
ticians. There  is  a  grand  slam  in  all 
the  papers  to  wind  it  up.  Then  every- 
body proceeds  to  try  to  forget  about 
the  paper  shortage  until  some  busi- 
nessman or  politician  sets  off  the 
alarm  again.  Then  we  repeat  the 
performance. 

Yes,  there  is  a  paper  shortage  for 
the  great  majority.  There  is  no 
paper  shortage  for  business,  though. 
In  1943  American  business   (U.  S.) 


spent  $2,000,000,000  for  advertising. 
It  used  1,000,000  tons  of  scarce 
paper  for  this  purpose.  In  addition, 
700,000,000  ton-miles  of  various 
kinds  of  transportation  were  diverted 
from  the  war  effort  to  haul  this  drivel 
around.  The  volume  of  advertising 
in  mid-1944  was  running  40  percent 
above  the  1935-1939  level.  In  1944 
5,000,000,000   was   spent   for 
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advertising  also.  Paper  consumption 
for  each  of  the  last  three  years  has 
been  double  the  1932  consumption. 
'Free  Enterprise'  is  doing  its  all- 
out  darndest  (at  the  expense  of  our 
natural  resources)  to  win  the  war 
for  Uncle  Sam  with  advertising. 
What  actually  is  winning  the  war  is 
the  Great  Technology  of  America 
and  the  men  and  women  at  the  front 
who  are  applying  it.  Business  has 
been  enjoying  a  glorious  ride  on  the 
plush-lined  cost-plus  whatever-you- 
can-grab  coat-tails  of  technology  ever 
since  Pearl  Harbor.  That's  nothing 
new,  however.  They  have  occupied 
that  favored  spot  for  169  years. 

Pass  the  Gravy,  Please 

You've  got  to  give  business  credit. 
It  has  prospered  greatly  during  this 
war.  In  the  first  World  War,  we 
created  22,000  new  millionaires.  We 
don't  know  what  the  score  will  be 
for  this  war.  The  game  is  still  on. 
But  we  do  know  that  net  corporate 
profits  after  taxes  were  higher  in 
1944  than  in  1943  which,  in  turn, 
was  10  percent  over  1942.  The  Sur- 
vey of  Current  Business  said  re- 
cently: 'It  is  possible  that  the  esti- 
mates, especially  for  1944,  are  still 
too  low.' 
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In  the  midst  of  all  this  war  pros- 
perity for  'free  enterprise'  the  Divi- 
sion of  Research  of  the  OPA  reported 
on  June  27,  1942,  in  Estimates  of  the 
Distribution  of  Consumer  Income  in 
the  U.  5.,  that  65.7  percent  of  Amer- 
ican families  still  got  less  than  $2,500 
a  year.  Since  the  peak  of  production 
and  employment  were  reached  toward 
the  end  of  1943,  it  is  likely  that  this 
low  average  went  up  a  little.  How- 
ever, employment  has  declined  over 
a  million  since  then,  and  is  dropping 
fast.  So,  we're  probably  not  far 
from  the  June,  1942,  estimate  now. 
It  will  drop  lower,  much  lower. 

This  is  a  partial  record  of  the  old 
Price  System  path  of  social  progres- 
sion today.  Incomes  for  a  small 
minority  of  the  population  are  way 
up.  Net  corporate  profit  is  way  up. 
Crime  is  way  up.  Waste  is  way  up. 
Accidents  are  way  up.  While  educa- 
tion is  way  down.  Public  health  is 
non-existent.  Living  standards  for 
the  great  majority  are  still  low.  In- 
security and  fear  of  the  future  stalks 
every  citizen.  Collective  social  mo- 
rale sinks  lower  and  lower  all  the 
time. 

Yes,  we  are  united   on  the  home 


front  in  the  pursuit  of  personal  profit 
and  special  privilege.  If  you  have 
not  been  getting  yours  while  the  get- 
ting has  been  good  these  last  few 
years,  you  have  been  just  a  plain, 
damn  fool.  Your  best  friend  will  be 
the  first  one  to  tell  you.  'Get  it  while 
the  getting's  good,  Joe;  this  pros- 
perity isn't  going  to  last  forever.' 
That's  the  average  attitude  today.  It 
has  become  practically  a  national  by- 
word. 

This  is  the  set  of  behavior  pat- 
terns upon  which  the  Price  System 
places  its  highest  premiums.  These 
are  the  cultural  orchids  of  a  system 
of  artificially  enforced  scarcity.  This 
is  the  perfect  fruit  of  the  old  path 
of  social  progression.  In  following 
this  path,  we  are  heading  straight  for 
a  National  and  Continental  social 
catastrophe  of  the  greatest  magnitude, 
in  the  postwar  era. 

If  we  fall  into  this  hole,  which  we 
dug  for  ourselves,  the  only  thing 
that  can  possibly  save  North  America 
from  a  fascist  chaos  is  Technocracy's 
Program  of  Total  Conscription  of 
Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money, 
with  National  Service  from  All  and 
Profits  to  None. 


POSTWAR  PARTING  OF  THE  TWO  PATHS 


'You  Take  the  Low  Road9 

In  the  postwar  period  ahead,  North 
America  will  be  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two  paths  of  social  pro- 
gression.   One  road  goes  up  and  the 
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other  goes  down.  As  a  people,  we 
cannot  muddle  along  much  longer. 
We  cannot  continue  to  carry  Price 
System  practices  on  one  shoulder  and 
sanctimonious     pretentions     on     the 
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other.  As  the  going  gets  rougher 
along  the  old  path,  we  will  have  to 
do  one  of  three  things.  We  will  have 
to  dump  our  sanctimonious  preten- 
tions, abandon  our  Price  System  prac- 
tices, or  discard  both.  If  we  refuse, 
there  is  only  one  way  out,  and  that 
is  down. 

The  low  road  leads  to  fascism, 
American  style.  If  the  past  history 
of  special  privilege  groups  is  any 
indication,  this  will  be  the  world's 
worst  brand  of  fascism.  The  high 
road  leads  to  abundance,  distribution, 
leisure,  equal  opportunity  to  all  citi- 
zens and  economic  security  from 
birth  to  death.  One  might  lump  these 
aspirations  all  together  and  call  them 
physical  democracy.  This  is  the  new 
path  of  technological  social  progres- 
sion. 

Most  Americans  do  not  know  what 
fascism  is.  They  think  that  if  the 
top  fascist  stooges  are  caught  and 
hung  by  the  heels,  the  problem  is 
solved.  Fascism  is  more  than  that. 
It  is  a  policy  of  social  operations, 
wherein  there  is  a  reversion  of  civili- 
zation to  a  lower  order.  It  is  a  coun- 
ter-revolution against  the  advance  of 
science  by  the  forces  of  reaction.  It 
is  an  effort  to  freeze  the  production 
of  goods  and  services  by  human  toil 
and  hand  tools.  The  purpose  of  this 
is  to  escape  from  the  threat  of  abund- 
ance and  thus  maintain  scarcity  for 
the  great  majority  with  special  priv- 
ileges for  the  favored  few. 

This  is  an  effort  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity to  solve  social  problems  and  to 
preserve  a  dying  economic  order  by 
force.  Lastly,  fascism  is  compulsion 
in  race,  religion  and  economics.   We 


have  seen  the  pattern  in  Europe  these 
last  few  years.  Essentially,  fascism 
is  a  conspiracy  against  the  necessity 
for  social  change.  There  are  three 
major  forces  involved:  Corporate 
enterprise,  that  is,  free  enterprise  in 
general;  the  political  state;  and  those 
reactionary  political,  economic  and 
educational  pressure  groups  mas- 
querading as  spiritual  institutions, 
i.e.,  ecclesiasticism  or  clericalism. 

Social  problems  are  more  complex 
and  acute  in  North  America  than 
in  any  other  Continental  area.  This 
is  because  our  technological  develop- 
ment is  greater  here  and  our  social 
development  more  laggardly.  These 
opposing  forces,  one  pulling  forward 
and  one  holding  back,  have  set  up 
tensions  in  the  social  structure.  As 
the  process  develops,  the  tensions  be- 
come greater.  There  is  a  breaking 
down  point  somewhere,  since  these 
are  physical  forces  operating  in  the 
social  mechanism. 

As  a  result  of  this  growing  tension, 
the  pressure  for  social  change  is 
greater  in  North  America  than  in  any 
other  area.  A  second  resultant  of 
this  is  that  the  danger  of  fascism 
is  greater  here  than  in  any  other 
area.  We  must  remember  that  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  fascism  were  largely 
financed  and  supplied  by  corporate 
enterprise,  and  encouraged  by  the 
connivance  of  political  states  and 
clerical  hierarchies  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  England  and  France. 
Defeating  fascism  abroad  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  big  job  that  faces 
America.  We  must  defeat  it  at  home 
or  go  down  the  low  road  to  fascism 
and  social  chaos. 
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POSTWAR  PROPOSALS  OF  THE  OLD  PATH 


For  Want  of  a  Nail 

As  we  proceed  with  the  analysis 
of  our  problem,  Which  Way  North 
America,  we  reach  the  point  of  post- 
war proposals.  First,  we'll  take  the 
Price  System's  proposals  and  see 
what  they  amount  to.  Well,  Sir,  it 
would  take  a  regiment  of  freudian 
specialists  to  analyze  all  these  dreams. 
The  Price  System  has  thousands  of 
postwar  plans.  Every  minority  pres- 
sure group  has  a  private  plan  of  its 
own,  i.e.,  for  its  own  group.  Each 
one  of  these  plans  can  be  neatly 
summed  up  as  a  conspiracy  against 
all  the  other  minority  plans. 

This  is  the  nature  of  the  Priee  Sys- 
tem, because  it  sets  man  against  man, 
individually  and  as  groups.  There  is 
no  sense  in  quarreling  with  any  par- 
ticular group  because  of  its  behavior. 
This  is  dictated  by  the  operating 
rules  of  the  Price  System.  Before 
any  one  is  entitled  to  press  a  social 
indictment  against  any  individual  or 
group,  he  must  come  into  court  with 
clean  hands.  Nearly  every  individual 
and  group  in  America  is  as  black 
with  social  guilt  as  his,  or  its,  op- 
portunities have  permitted.  Conse- 
quently, they  can  be  dealt  with  only 
objectively  as  factors  in  the  whole 
problem. 

In  all  this  hog  wallow  of  confusion 
about  the  postwar  period,  there  is 
no  unified,  overall  design  of  social 
operations  anywhere.  It's  a  snarling 
welter  of  dog-eat-dog  behavior  pat- 


terns. But  once  we  leave  this  fetid 
atmosphere  and  climb  up  to  the 
cleaner  air  of  science,  it  will  be 
found.  Technocracy's  program  of 
Total  Conscription  is  not  a  minority 
pressure  group  plan  for  the  postwar. 
It  is  a  scientific  blueprint  of  social 
operations.  Technocracy  is  not  a 
minority  pressure  group.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  America  as  a  whole.  Tech- 
nocracy is  coming  into  court  with 
clean  hands.  Now,  let's  look  at  some 
of  the  screwy  ideas  the  Price  Sys- 
tem is  proposing  to  deal  with  Amer- 
ica's postwar  problems. 

Count  Your  Pennies,  One  by  One 

There  is  a  school  of  economists 
which  says  that  the  people's  savings 
assure  postwar  prosperity  for  a  long 
time.  With  that  for  a  head  start,  they 
say,  if  we  then  balance  our  economy 
at  say  $150,000,000,000  a  year  every- 
body will  live  happily  ever  after. 
There  are  one  or  two  little  flaws  in 
this  pretty  picture.  First  is  the  fact 
that  65.7  percent  of  the  people  have 
been  getting  less  than  $2,500  a  year 
right  along.  Not  much  of  it  has 
gone  into  savings.  Second,  is  the 
fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  this  sav- 
ings, estimated  to  average  $1,200  per 
capita  by  the  end  of  1945,  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  minority  of  the 
population.  Business  Week  stated  in 
its  May  5,  1945,  issue  that  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  $230,400,000,000  of 
government  securities  outstanding  at 
the  end  of  1944  was  in  the  hands  of 
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individuals.  The  rest  is  held  by 
banks,  insurance  companies  and  cor- 
porations. 

It  is  not  the  billions  that  are 
hoarded  that  constitute  purchasing 
power.  It  is,  as  Carl  Sandburg  has 
said,  the  nickels  and  dimes  that  are 
spent  on  the  main  stem  for  'a  hand- 
kerchief, a  mouse  trap,  a  bowl  of 
soup.'  Then,  about  the  idea  of  bal- 
ancing our  economy.  A  Price  Sys- 
tem is  based  upon  scarcity,  value  and 
money.  It  must  expand  or  die, 
after  technology  enters  the  picture. 
Scarcity,  value  and  money  are  all 
variable  factors.  The  only  thing  that 
can  balance  them  is  a  natural  or  arti- 
ficially enforced  repression  of  their 
variability. 

In  the  past  the  first  force  operated. 
In  the  face  of  the  potential  abundance 
of  the  Power  Age,  the  only  method 
left  is  to  artificially  repress  the 
abundance.   That's  fascism. 

Maybe  whichever  school  of  econ- 
omists gets  the  inside  track  to  the 
politicians'  ears  will  make  a  sincere 
effort  to  balance  this  Price  System 
economy.  Regardless  of  that,  the 
Price  System  will  have  to  obey  its 
own  three  cardinal  rules,  buy  low, 
sell  high,  and  keep  things  scarce. 
Maybe  the  leopard  can  change  his 
spots.  Maybe,  too,  a  jackass  can  turn 
itself  into  a  Golden  Palomino  thor- 
oughbred.  But  we're  from  Missouri! 

Old  Gent  With  the  Whiskers 

Another  school  says  that  lower 
taxes  will  do  the  trick.  This  doesn't 
mean  lower  taxes  for  John  Q.  Aver- 
ageman.  Not  at  all.  It  means  lower 
taxes  for  'free  enterprise.'   Somebody 


has  to  pay  off  the  public  debt,  you 
know.  They  say  that  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves.  They  say  it's  all  in  the 
family.  Family  or  no  family,  the  in- 
terest has  to  be  paid.  The  debt  has 
to  be  kept  valid  at  all  times.  This 
spells  taxes.  So,  naturally,  the  Sons 
of  Mary  are  getting  all  set  to  once 
more  unload  their  share  of  the  bur- 
den upon  the  Sons  of  Martha.  This 
has  the  same  old  familiar  stink  of 
the  ages. 

Then,  again,  'free  enterprise'  says 
that  if  we  would  only  get  the  gov- 
ernment out  of  business  and  get  more 
business  into  the  government,  every- 
thing will  be  rosy.  Rosy  for  business, 
of  course.  Since  'free  enterprise'  con- 
ducted its  successful  strike  in  1941 
for  cost  plus  as  much  as  they  could 
grab  (while  fascism  was  at  our 
ramparts),  it  has  been  in  the  govern- 
ment up  to  its  ears.  If  this  idea  goes 
far  enough,  a  coalition  of  corpora- 
tions would  take  over  everything. 
That's  fascism,  too. 

The  Harpies  Sing  Again 

Another  school  says  foreign  trade 
will  create  postwar  prosperity.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  while  American 
technology  (U.  S.)  has  been  greatly 
expanded  in  the  last  four  years,  other 
countries  have  not  stood  still.  Canada 
is  now  the  second  exporting  nation. 
Australia  is  rapidly  becoming  indus- 
trialized. Technology  is  surging  for- 
ward in  Russia,  Brazil,  India  and 
other  areas. 

Canada  is  also  pinning  its  hopes 
for  postwar  prosperity  on  foreign 
trade.  Our  neighbor  to  the  north  is 
now  fourth  in  steel  production,  third 
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in  timber,  tops  in  nickel  and  near 
the  top  in  asbestos,  platinum,  radium, 
gold,  aluminum,  mercury,  copper, 
zinc,  lead,  silver,  arsenic,  magnesium, 
molybdenum.  It  also  produces  rub- 
ber, tin,  tungsten,  chrome,  gasoline, 
optical  goods,  chemicals,  plywood, 
plastics,  textiles,  paints,  lacquers  and 
machine  tools.  Total  Canadian  pro- 
duction has  been  running  more  than 
twice  its  prewar  capacity. 

Canada  now  has  an  aluminum  ca- 
pacity of  500,000  metric  tons  a  year. 
Recently  it  offered  Australia  a  large 
stockpile  of  aluminum.  The  country 
down  under,  desiring  to  be  independ- 
ent, is  building  an  aluminum  plant 
of  its  own  with  6,000  tons  capacity 
a  year.  This  net  loss  in  foreign  trade 
is  symptomatic  of  a  world  wide 
trend. 

Normally,  30  percent  of  Canada's 
total  income  is  derived  from  foreign 
trade.  Foreign  trade  has  never  been 
more  than  10  percent  of  U.  S.  total 
business.  In  1944  Latin  America  ex- 
ported $2,000,000,000  of  goods  to 
U.  S.  and  imported  only  $1,500,000,- 
000.  Foreign  nations  as  a  whole  will 
have  accumulated  about  $20,000.- 
000,000  in  gold  and  dollars  by  the 
end  of  1945.  Chili,  Venezuela,  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Mexico  and  other  Latin 
American  countries  are  boosting 
tariffs.  There  is  a  protectionist  trend 
on.  This  is  largely  an  effort  to  con- 
serve gold  and  dollars  for  the  pur- 
chase of  industrial  equipment  for 
national  development.  Once  acquired, 
there  will  be  less  foreign  trade  than 
ever.  The  storm  signals  are  going 
up  all  over  the  world. 


Conceding  that  Europe  needs  re- 
building, with  what  will  she  pay? 
If  we  get  their  gold  and  dollars  in 
spite  of  tariff  barriers,  all  we  can 
do  with  it  is  to  bank  the  dollars  and 
bury  the  gold  at  Ft.  Knox.  We  can't 
take  their  goods  because  that  would 
shut  our  own  plants  down.  Of  course, 
we  can  stockpile  rare  metals.  We  are 
now,  already,  stockpiling  high  grade 
iron,  copper  and  zinc  ore  from  Latin 
America  and  she  is  complaining,  al- 
ready, that  she  fears  these  stockpiles 
will  be  a  barrier  to  postwar  trade. 

All  these  nations  becoming  indus- 
trialized will  themselves  be  in  the 
world  market  in  the  post  war  era 
looking  for  trade.  There  is  now  a 
factory  in  every  port.  The  Peek  re- 
port to  President  Roosevelt  in  1934 
showed  that  the  chief  result  of  all 
U.  S.  foreign  trade  between  1896 
and  1934  was  a  net  loss  to  U.  S.  of 
$22,000,000,000.  But  the  harpies  are 
singing  their  bewitching  song  again. 
Anything  to  get  away  from  solving 
the  problems  of  a  Continent  of  200,- 
000,000  consumers. 

When  these  things  play  out,  we 
can  always  donate  some  more  for- 
eign loans  to  our  brethren  across  the 
seas.  This  is  a  good  way  to  divide 
up  America's  abundance.  The  loans 
will  be  used  to  buy  American  tech- 
nology and  resources  and  there  is 
little  danger  of  either  being  paid 
back.  Truly,  Uncle  Samuel  is  the 
best  and  kindest  Santa  Claus  of  them 
all.  The  Cavaleros  of  Spain,  the 
Warlords  of  China,  and  the  Dons  of 
the  Argentine  can  certify  to  it. 
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"New  Kinds  of  Things9 

Another  important  sounding  school 
of  economic  philosophers  are  those 
who  hold  that  new  industries  will  do 
the  trick.  There  are  new  fields  in 
plastics,  television,  mass  production 
of  houses,  reverse  cycle  refrigeration, 
central  heating,  aviation,  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  these  proponents,  millions 
of  new  jobs  will  be  created  that  never 
existed  before.  Let's  be  glad  that 
these  new  developments  are  coming 
in.  However,  let's  also  look  at  the 
fact  that  the  most  of  them  will  only 
supersede  present  methods  of  oper- 
ating in  the  various  fields.  Plastics 
will  replace  inferior  materials. 
Nylon  and  rayon  will  replace  silk 
and  cotton.  Synthetic  rubber  will 
replace  natural  rubber,  if  the  Inter- 
national Rubber  Cartel  permits. 

Mass  production  of  housing  may 
replace  the  present  conspiracy  be- 
tween raw  material  suppliers,  con- 
tractors, and  unions.  Central  heating 
may  make  inroads  into  our  archaic 
system  of  individual  house  heating. 
Reverse  cycle  refrigeration  is  also  up 
for  admission  into  the  select  circle 
of  economic  exploitation.  Each  and 
every  one  of  these  promises  to  elim- 
inate more  jobs  than  is  created. 

The  greater  the  degree  of  tech- 
nological advancement,  the  greater 
is  the  amount  of  advanced  technology 
applied  to  new  industries.  Also,  the 
sooner  any  new  industry  reaches  its 
peak  of  production.  This,  plus  the 
replacement  factor,  equals  less  man- 
hours  per  unit  of  production  and  less 
total  man-hours  of  employment. 
With  the  advance  of  technology,  the 


death  rate  of  old  jobs  destroyed  al- 
ways exceeds  the  birth  rate  of  new 
jobs  created.  How  many  new  jobs 
were  created  by  strip  steel  mills,  by 
tractors,  by  diesels,  by  the  cotton 
picker,  the  cane  and  beet  harvester, 
and  so  on? 

All  this  Price  System  propaganda 
is  designed  to  get  your  eyes  off  the 
ball.  It  is  to  get  you  worrying  about 
side  issues  like  politics,  taxes,  fi- 
nance, honest  money,  etc.  The  revolu- 
tionary agents  destroying  the  Price 
System  are  energy  and  technology. 
They  proceed  on  their  undirectional 
way  with  cold  and  utter  ruthlessness. 
All  the  gabble  in  the  world  about 
'new  kinds  of  things'  won't  alter  the 
fact  that  the  sands  of  time  are  run- 
ning perilously  short  for  the  Price 
System. 

Then  there  are  well  intentioned  pro- 
posals to  build  Valley  Authorities 
similar  to  the  T.  V.  A.  on  the  Mis- 
souri, the  Ohio  and  other  rivers. 
These  political  hydrology  plans  are 
totally  unrelated  to  each  other.  None 
of  them  are  out  of  the  discussion 
stage  yet.  If  past  history  of  similar 
projects  is  any  guide,  nothing  will 
ever  be  done  until  all  the  proper 
pork  barrels  are  filled  in  every  sov- 
ereign state  that  happens  to  have  a 
river  running  through  it. 

Then,  of  course,  if  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst,  we,  the  people,  can 
always  rake  some  more  leaves,  build 
some  more  parks  and  jails,  and  lean 
on  shovels  again.  Take  these  and  all 
the  other  Price  System  plans  which 
we  haven't  space  to  enumerate  and 
add  them  all   up.    The  total   comes 
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out  to  more  and  more  Price  System 
muddling.  It's  all  picayunish.  There 
is  no  hope  for  the  people  as  a  whole 


and  less  security  than  ever  before.  If 
that's  what  it  takes  to  make  us  think, 
that's  what  we  deserve. 


POSTWAR  PROPOSALS  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


'There's  a  Land  That  I  Heard  Of9 

The  proposals  of  technology  for 
the  postwar  era  divide  themselves 
into  two  groups.  These  relate  to 
North  America's  physical  and  its  hu- 
man resources.   Let's  look  them  over. 

Technology  says  that,  first  of  all, 
we  must  protect  and  conserve  North 
America's  number  one  resource,  the 
land.  To  do  this,  we  must  reforest 
almost  the  entire  nation.  We  must 
build  thousands  of  earth  dams  at  the 
headwaters  of  every  river  in  North 
America.  Reforestation  and  earth 
dams  will  help  to  control  the  flow 
of  water.  They  will  help  to  prevent 
floods  and  soil  erosion.  They  will 
help  to  raise  the  underground  level 
of  water. 

This  project  must  be  planned  and 
executed  on  a  Continental  scale,  be- 
cause North  America  is  one  unified, 
geophysical  area.  All  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  North  America  must  be 
hooked  together  into  a  unified  water- 
ways system,  with  deepened  rivers 
and  connecting  canals.  In  effect,  this 
is  a  Continent-wide  system  of  inland 
waterways.  When  integrated  as  one 
system,  it  will  restore  the  balance 
of  nature  between  our  forests,  crop- 
lands, rainfall,  waterflow  and  the 
underground  water  table. 

Along  with  a  Continental  water- 
ways  system,    we   must   construct   a 


Continental  system  of  hydroelectric 
power  dams.  It's  a  natural  part  of 
the  hydrology  system.  The  purpose 
of  this  is  to  preserve  our  irreplace- 
able resources  of  coal  and  oil.  With 
a  Continental  system  of  power  dams, 
we  need  a  Continental  system  of 
power  transmission.  Much  of  North 
America's  available  hydroelectric  en- 
ergy is  in  remote,  unsettled  parts. 
Electric  power  can  be  transmitted 
underground  by  direct  current  for 
about  3,000  miles  with  a  line  loss 
not  exceeding  10  percent.  This  type 
of  power  transmission  has  been  ap- 
proved and  okeyed  by  the  best  elec- 
trical engineers  in  America. 

"Make  No  Little  Plans9 

Along  with  the  Continental  water- 
ways, power  dams,  and  power  trans- 
mission design,  North  America  needs 
a  Continental  system  of  super-high- 
ways. These  would  be  very  wide 
roads,  with  co-axial  cable  controlled 
speed  lanes,  no  more  than  three  per- 
cent grades  or  six  percent  curves. 
There  would  be  no  grade  crossings 
whatsoever,  but  all  overpasses  and 
underpasses  with  cloverleaf  intersec- 
tions. This  would  also  provide  North 
America  with  a  continuous  Conti- 
nental system  of  air  fields  for  de- 
fense. Every  foot  of  broad  highway 
would  be  available  in  time  of  war 
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for   the   landing    and   taking   off   of 
flying  wings. 

The  waterways  system  will  also 
provide  a  permanent  and  unsurpass- 
able transportation  system  for  bulk 
freight  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
It  will  furnish  marvelous  recreational 
facilities  in  time  of  peace  and  be 
constantly  available  for  use  in  time 
of  war.  In  other  words,  it  is  possible 
to  bomb  railroads  and  highways  into 
rubble  but  not  rivers  and  lakes. 

This  is  a  terrifically  big  job.  It  is 
truly  worthy  of  North  America.  Any- 
thing less  is  picayunish  and  futile. 
The  entire  program  of  technology  re- 
garding North  America's  natural  re- 
sources, of  which  this  is  only  a  small 
part,  is  a  must.  We  must  do  it  to 
prevent  America  from  becoming  a 
desert,  to  preserve  our  dwindling 
resources,  and  for  Continental  de- 
fense. The  Price  System  will  never 
do  it  because  it  would  cost  too  much 
and  because  there's  no  profit  in  it. 
But  technology  can  do  it.  The  blue- 
print for  this  concept  for  a  Conti- 
nent is  all  worked  out.  Technocracy 
has  the  design. 

Am  I  My  Brother's  Keeper? 

Now  for  technology's  proposals 
regarding  North  America's  human 
resources.  The  draft  records  showed 
that  America  is  in  desperate  need  of 
a  real  public  health  system.  This  is 
another  must  because  poor  health  is 
a  national  and  Continental  liability. 
This  health  system  must  be  complete 
and  free  of  cost  to  every  citizen  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed  or  color. 


Every  school  of  the  healing  art 
which  has  a  scientific  contribution  to 
make  will  be  represented.  Individual 
health  is  public  health  and  vice  versa. 
Therefore,  a  real  public  health  sys- 
tem will  be  compulsory.  We'll  have 
to  be  healthy  as  a  duty  to  our  com- 
mon motherland. 

North  America  also  badly  needs  an 
educational  system  fit  for  the  Power 
Age  in  which  we  live.  This  also  must 
be  complete  and  compulsory  for  all 
our  young  citizens,  regardless  of  race, 
creed  or  color.  It  must  be  a  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Going  a  little  further,  it  can  be 
said  that  we  need  a  housing  system 
designed  to  house  people  instead  of 
extracting  rents  and  profits  from 
them.  The  two  functions  produce 
entirely  different  end  products. 

Health,  education  and  housing. 
These  are  only  three  of  technology's 
proposals  about  what  must  be  done 
regarding  America's  human  resources. 
You  can  let  your  imagination  run 
along  the  highways  and  by-ways  of 
euthenics  and  eugenics.  Wherever 
they  affect  the  general  welfare  of 
humanity,  science  has  the  answer; 
technology  has  the  design.  But  the 
Price  System  doesn't  give  a  damn 
about  such  vital  problems.  It  is  or- 
ganized to  buy  and  sell  for  a  profit. 
The  age-old  question  still  stands.  Do 
you  really  want  to  be  your  brother's 
keeper?  Technology,  alone,  can 
make  it  possible. 

Wanted:  One  All  Time  Plan 

If  we  are  going  to  do  the  tre- 
mendous   job    which     faces     North 
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America,  we  have  to  get  going.  The 
North  American  Price  System  is  busy 
conspiring  with  fascism  all  over  the 
world  to  sell  our  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  profits.  It  holds  forth  nothing 
for  us  in  the  postwar  period  except 
a  few  more  crumbs  from  the  rich 
man's  table.  Have  we  become  a  na- 
tion of  beggars,  of  cheap,  money 
hungry  chiselers?  This  is  not  the 
destiny  of  America.  This  is  fascism. 
If  we  are  going  to  do  this  big  job 
ahead  and  do  it  properly,  several 
prerequisites  are  necessary.  We  have 
to  adopt  National  and  Continental 
policies  which  will  do  the  following: 

a.  Abolish  all  minority  group's 
pressure  on  the  Government. 

b.  Conduct  all  industrial,  agri- 
cultural and  social  opera- 
tions according  to  techno- 
logical principles. 

c.  Unite  all  North  Americans 
for  the  one  common  social 
objective  of  raising  and  pro- 
tecting the  general   welfare. 


The  doing  of  this  job  along  tech- 
nological lines  will  guarantee  a  fa- 
vorable postwar  position  to  all  cit- 
izens. It  will  assure  a  high  standard 
of  living  for  a  long  period  in  the 
future.  It  will  make  North  America 
impregnable  to  attack  from  the  out- 
side and  impervious  to  decay  from 
within.  It  will  create  here  the  high- 
est civilization  the  world  has  yet 
seen. 

It  is  possible  and  practical  now. 
We  have  the  men,  machines,  materiel 
and  knowledge  with  which  to  do  it. 
We  have  the  program,  the  design  of 
operations.  It  is  all  ready.  What 
are  we  waiting  for?  More  ham- 
burgers in  a  land  of  T-Bone  Steaks? 
More  crumbs  from  the  rich  man's 
table?  More  appeasement?  More 
peace  in  our  time?  None  of  these 
crawling  desires  will  avail  us  aught. 
The  dictum  of  technology  is  in- 
exorable. 'Unite,  Operate  and  Pros- 
per— or  Suffer  the  Consequences.' 


CONCLUSION 


The  Colonel's  Lady  and  Judy  0 'Grady 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  what  is 
the  one  thing  that  all  Americans 
want,  the  one  thing  on  which  we  are 
all  agreed? 

Is  it  more  waste,  more  crime,  more 
accidents,  more  war,  more  depres- 
sions? No?  Then,  maybe  it's  less 
public  health,  less  education,  poorer 
housing,  less  equality  of  opportunity, 


less  security,  less  abundance,  less  dis- 
tribution, more  scarcity  and  lower 
incomes?  No?  Well,  then,  maybe 
it's  more  profits  for  business,  more 
freedom  for  free  enterprise,  more 
and  worse  Price  System  muddling 
around  with  social  problems  No,  of 
course  not,  don't  be  silly.  We  don't 
want  any  of  these  things. 

If  we  do  not  abandon  the  old  Price 
System  path  of  social  progression  in 
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the  postwar  era,  it  will  lead  us  down 
the  low  road  to  American-style  fas- 
cism. Then  we  will  get  all  these  social 
malignancies  forced  upon  us,  whether 
we  like  them  or  not. 

NO!  The  things  which  all  North 
Americans  want  is  more  goods  and 
services  and  better  goods  and  serv- 
ices. And,  WE  WANT  THEM  NOW! 
On  this,  we  are  unanimous. 

The  record  shows  that  nearly  all 
the  worthwhile  things  in  modern  civil- 
ization came  in  since  the  industrial 
revolution  began.  We  found  them 
along  the  new  technological  path  of 
social  development.  The  conclusion 
becomes  irresistible  then  that  the  only 
way  to  solve  America's  social  prob- 
lems is  to  apply  a  maximum  of  tech- 
nological methods  and  a  minimum 
of  Price  System  interference. 

Technology  must  be  freed  from  the 
concentration  camps  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem. Then  it  will  be  able  to  apply 
engineering  principles  to  our  engi- 
neering civilization.  Freedom  for 
technology  is  the  greatest  concept  of 
freedom  for  which  men  have  ever 
striven.  It  embraces  within  itself  all 
the  other  more  abstract  freedoms  and 
much  more  that  is  real,  besides. 

Divided,  We  Hang  Separately 

Most  North  Americans  today  are 
still  like  our  primitive  ancestors.   We 


think  we  can  survive  by  a  combina- 
tion of  hiding  from,  running  away 
from,  or  outwitting  our  social  prob- 
lems. It  can't  be  done  that  way  now. 
Individual  problems  have  become  col- 
lective problems.  Science  and  tech- 
nology have  made  us  one,  for  better 
or  for  worse.  We  must  choose  be- 
tween the  old  path  and  the  new  path 
of  social  progression. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  that  we  have 
as  much  sense  as  a  hound  dog  has. 
When  a  hound  dog  is  on  the  trail 
of  game,  he  follows  his  nose.  He  fol- 
lows the  scent  of  his  prey  because  he 
knows  that's  the  only  way  he'll  ever 
catch  up  with  it.  All  we,  as  a  people, 
have  to  do  is  to  follow  the  facts.  They 
are  like  the  scent  along  a  trail.  They 
and  they  alone  can  lead  us  to  the 
things  we  want. 

Howard  Scott  put  it  all  into  one 
sentence  in  February  1937  in  A-9 
of  Technocracy  Magazine  in  these 
words : 

The  aspirations  of  human  society 
on  the  North  American   Conti- 
nent must  be  BUT  the  projection 
of  the  technological  pattern  of 
this  Continent. 
That  is  the  answer  to  our  question: 
Which  Way  North  America?    Peace 
and     Abundance  —  or     Chaos     and 
Scarcity? 

Investigate  Technocracy! 


ADD  DEFINITIONS 


ECONOMICS— A  rough  approxi- 
mation of  a  series  of  disagreements 
on  the  same  foolishness.  (The  'fool- 
ishness,' of  course,  refers  to  exchange 


— the  Price  System's  basis  of  social 
control  through  the  exchange  of 
money  for  resources,  materials  and 
services. ) 
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Photo:  Courtesy  The  Heil  Company 
Yesterday  and  Today.  'Let's  take  a  trip  in  memory's  ship'  back  to  those  good  old  days  to  see  how  qood 
they  were.  This  old  dump  wagon  was  good  as  dump  wagons  went  then.  It  had  a  chain  hoist  and  drop, 
with  lever  control.  Loaded  with  hand  shovels,  its  capacity  was  one  yard  or  so  of  dirt.  Creaking  along 
at  three  miles  an  hour  with  the  power  of  two  horses,  it  was  tuned  to  the  tempo  of  yesterday.    Axle  grease 

and     human      Inhn,      ..,  *!.—„,     song>       0uf     of    s|JCn     fose    ^     phj|osophy    0f     t0j|. 


manure  and  human  labor  was  its  theme 


Photo:  Courtesy  LaPlant  Choate 
Human  or  animal  toil  is  out  of  order  today.  Where  would  the  dump  wagon  be  where  big  yardages  of  dirt 
SELZ! olve^7. .YoM  .«»•«««<*  ■*•  •"  *he  dump-  Here  is  a  Xarrimor'  scraper,  leveling  and  rough  grading  a 
o?r^!yk.v?  V'  h??'S  anl  s5r5ads  its  own  load.  It's  capacity  is  many  times  that  of  a  dump  wagon. 
S.-1-.-i-I.  jdoes  e-  w?Sk  fLf  doxens  of.  horses  and  men  qnd  does  if  Foster,  cheaper  and  better.  Science, 
engineering  and  power  is  the  theme  song  here.    Out  of  it  rises  the  dictum  of  technology. 
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Russell  "Bull  Doser''1  or  Marsh  Filler 

It  is  built  for  filling  in  ditches,  marshes  or  for  shoving  dire  ov 

dump  where  wagons  cannot  travel,    The  power  is  behind  t\ 

blade,  so  that  it  shoves  the  dirt  into  ditch  or  over  embankmcr 


Russell  "Bull  DozerM  or  Marsh  Filler 


Russell  "Bull  Do2er."     Weight  800  lbs. 


Fagend 
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Photo:    Courtesy   Caterpillar  Tractor   Company 

Here  is  the  original  bulldozer,  from  a  1917  road  machinery  catalogue.  Our  old  friend  the  horse  was  its 
first  source  of  power.  Technology  was  already  writing  his  release  from  toil  then.  Between  1915  and  1939 
motorized  equipment  displaced  over  10,000,000  horses  on  farms  besides  those  displaced  on  earth  moving 
operations  and  other  work.  In  1944  the  number  of  horses  on  farms  had  declined  to  about  9,000,000,  the 
lowest  figure  since  1874.    Dobbin  did  his  sweaty  best  to  help  build  America.    It  all  helped. 


U.  S.  Navy  Photo 

But,  it's  no  good  today!  Times  have  changed.  You  couldn't  wage  a  trans-Pacific  war  8,000  miles  away 
with  horse-powered  bulldozers.  Here  is  a  Baker,  hydraulic  controlled  bulldozer  spreading  material  for  a 
landing  barge  jetty  somewhere  in  the  South  Pacific.  Filling  shell  holes,  leveling  airfields,  excavating,  con- 
solidating beach  heads,  even  burying  Japs,  or  whatever  is  needed,  they  do  a  swell  job  of  backing  up  the 
man  behind  the  gun.    It  takes  technology  for  any  big  job  today.    Begin  to  catch  on? 


Photo:     Courtesy    Ingersoll-Rand    Company 


It  hfldthP^owot  «*9?ndK°ld  dayS'     This'"9enioUs  water-wheel   bellows  was  considered  good   in   its  day 


Photo:     Courtesy    Ingersoll-Rand    Company 
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Photo:     Courtesy    Towmotor    Corporation 

Net  much  ingenuity  here.  It's  the  good  old  way  of  heave  ho  and  a  couple  of  grunts.  Look  out.  Shorty! 
If  that  case  slips,  there  will  be  some  sore  shins  around  the  place.  Total  power  lifting  here  is  3/1  Oth  of 
one  horse.  It's  enough  to  make  poor  old  Dobbin  blush  for  his  friend,  man.  'And  they  retired  me  to  Horse 
Heaven.'  Technology  is  at  work  here  too,  releasing  man  from  the  prison  of  his  own  weakness.  The  point 
is,  can  we  see  the  point  of  what  it  all  means?    Every  picture  tells  a  story. 
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Photo:     Courtesy    Towmotor    Corporation 

JtTti  *he  W°T  /°!i  Jlt*  with  teehnology.  Gross  weight  of  the  packing  case  is  3,600  lbs.  Total  power  on 
the  ,ob  is  equal  to  40  horses.  The  ad  says:  'Let  Men  Direct  Power,  Not  Generate  It.'  That's  a  swell  idea. 
HcLf;  * i  I  ,J  Technocracy  says  about  social  problems.  Yesterday's  toil  generated  yesterday's  phil- 
S«w-!°  °*  h*VeJt0?et«r,'Ld  °f  *he  Phl.,osoPhy.  «  well  as  the  toil.    Today's  technology  is  generating 

tomorrow  s  necessity  to  do  it.    Why  do  anything  the  hard  way?    Do  you  see? 
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Photo:    Courtesy   Firestone  Tire  and    Rubber   Co. 

Here  that  young  but  skilled  revolutionist,  technology,  is  at  it  again.  This  time  it  is  electronic  curing  of 
rubber.  See:  Technology  Marches  On,  in  this  issue:  The  process  can  increase  output  over  50  percent. 
Goodbye,  man-hours.  It  does  in  minutes  what  it  takes  hours  to  do  with  steam.  Large,  hard  rubber  wheels 
that  require  5  hours  with  steam  are  cured  in  8  minutes;  brake  blocks,  7  hours  by  steam,  48  minutes  by 
electronics;  army  tank  treads,  60  minutes  by  steam,  28  minutes  the  new  way;  and  so  on. 


Photo:    Courtesy  Firestone  Tire  and    Rubber  Co. 

A  small  tire,  after  preheating  electronically,  is  finished  with  steam.  Tires  are  vulcanized  in  10  minutes  by 
a  unit  in  use  by  the  Army  in  combat  zones.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remove  tire  from  the  rim  or  the  inner  tube 
from  the  tire.  The  complete  outfit  weighs  only  500  lbs.  These  engineers  are  getting  good.  Now,  if  they 
can  dope  out  a  formula  to  maintain  purchasing  power,  while  decreasing  man-hours  of  labor,  that  will  be 
something.    On  second  thought,  it's  already  been  done.    Ask  any  Technocrat. 


Photo:  Courtesy  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Yesterday  they  filled  artillery  shells  with  T.N.T.  by  hand.  Today  at  the  Ravenna  Ordnance  Center  the 
r^^'^Defc^i*  2H8,?\a  CUP  With  P^-measuredy  quantities.  The  process  w5"  save  4  90o"oO  man 'hour? 
Thl  win  h«!«  y  if  f|.S5e  S  'overseas  lones,  is  greatly  expedited.  This  spells  more  trouble  for  the  Japs! 
They  w.il  have  a  bellyfull  of  Amr.can  technology  before  this  war  is  over.  In  America  we  will  also  fee 
its  full  impact  in  the  postwar  period.     It's  high  time  to  be  getting  ready.  m«™ca   we  win   also  reel 
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Signal  Corps  Photo 
Thulr«?ayi  Ameri.can  soldiers  landed  on  hostile  shores  in  rowboats.  Today,  they  move  in  on  steel  baraes 
toy™}*;^9^^"!}*  'J?  *J»iPa,*y  9rouPL  Yesterday,  ou/men  ate  embalmed  beef;  tod'ay,* 
"IT  *"•  be*  *-.  Ye.s*  erd«V-  more  died  fr?«"  disease  than  by  enemy  bullets;  today,  they  have  the  best 
St'Jjf1*'  Yesterday,  they  fought  for  the  patterns  of  yesterday.  Today,  they  fight  to  keep  us  from 
going  back  to  yesterday.    The  difference  between  yesterday  and  today  is  technology  P 


Signal  Carps  Photo 

Here  is  a  close-up  view  of  the  human  furnace  at  Buchenwald.  It  is  the  open  door  to  yesterday;  the  only 
way  there  is  to  go  back.  Skulls,  bones  and  burnings  have  marked  the  trail  of  fascism  all  down  through 
history.  The  pattern  is  familiar.  The  counter-revolution  against  social  change  today  continues.  Fascism 
has  been  defeated  on  the  military  field  but  not  on  the  social  and  industrial  field.  That  is  where  its  roots 
are.    America  must  liquidate  fascism  at  home  before  it  can  defeat  fascism  abroad. 
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Photo:     Courtesy    Burlington    Railroad 


This  streamliner  is  typical  of  today.  It's  a  hint  of  what  the  future  holds.  The  oxcart  is  symbolic  of 
yesterday.  It's  gone,  let  it  rest  in  peace!  We  can't  go  back  except  by  mass  slaughter.  Today  is  here  now. 
Tomorrow  and  the  New  America  are  just  around  the  corner.  Yesterday,  the  pioneers  had  courage  to 
venture  into  the  unknown.  The  courage  needed  today  is  the  courage  to  move  forward  into  a  predictable 
and  known  future.    North  America  is  outward  bound  toward  its  greater  destiny.  Let's  Go! 


America:  Shall  We  Make  It  Beautiful? 

By  Lester  B.  Mull 


Only  Ten  Percent  Every  Payday? 

America  was  discovered,  settled 
and  developed  industrially  by  people 
who  were  willing  to  take  the  risk. 
From  their  heroic  ventures  come  the 
greatness  of  this  Nation. 

Here,  truly,  were  practical  dream- 
ers, men  of  amazing  vision,  of 
indomitable  courage  and  of  vast  de- 
termination. Although  faced  by  un- 
told difficulties,  they  drove  ahead  to 
develop  the  vast  rich  resources  of 
America  and  to  make  it  the  largest 
granary  of  the  world. 

Along  the  paths  they  blazed 
throughout  the  nation,  huge  indus- 
trial centers,  towns  and  cities  sprang 
up,  thereby  making  it  possible  for 
the  raw  material  to  flow  to  the  hun- 
gry factories,  and  the  finished  prod- 
uct to  be  moved  to  near  and  distant 
markets. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
America  since  Dec.  7,  1941. 

Our  men  and  equipment  have  been 
transferred  to  terrains  almost  un- 
heard of  before  the  hostilities  began. 

Starting  practically  from  scratch, 
America  has  built  the  most  efficient 
and  productive  industrial  war  ma- 
chine the  world  has  ever  known. 
However,  this  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  had  we  adhered  strictly 
to  prewar  production  methods. 

Behind  our  production  efforts  are 
the    scientists,    engineers,    designers, 


research  men,  and  mass  production 
experts.  There  are  also  our  engineer 
students,  the  men  of  tomorrow,  on 
whose  shoulders  rest  our  future,  as 
well  as  the  industrial  future  of  Amer- 
ica. Thousands  of  these  young  men, 
already  in  uniform,  have  discarded 
until  this  debacle  is  over  the  desire 
for  peacetime  pleasures,  in  order  to 
take  the  equivalent  of  a  four  year 
engineering  course  which  is  made 
available  to  them  in  a  few  months' 
time.  This  technical  knowledge  they 
are  acquiring  is  now  being  applied 
on  many  battle  fronts,  to  America's 
airplanes,  guns,  tanks  and  ships. 

They  are  truly  and  patriotically 
behind  the  war  effort.  And  behind 
these  students  of  science  and  engineer- 
ing, with  endless  patience  and  devo- 
tion, giving  freely  of  their  minds, 
hands  and  time,  should  be  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Shade  of  Dan  I  Boone 

However,  through  careful  investi- 
gation we  find  the  shows,  ball  games, 
fishing  boats,  dance  halls,  beauty 
salons,  and  beer  parlors  well  filled 
with  Americans  who  have  enjoyed 
three  years  of  steady  and  prosperous 
employment.  One  reason  for  attend- 
ing these  places  is  because  we  must 
comply  with  the  gas  conservation  pro- 
gram. Otherwise,  the  mountain  re- 
sorts and  fishing  streams  would  be 
visited  more  frequently. 
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Yes,  our  forefathers  have  helped 
to  make  our  future  possible,  but  they 
never  dreamed  that  we  would  become 
physical  barriers  in  our  own  prog- 
ress, too  slow  to  comprehend  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in 
man's  world  in  the  last  100  years,  a 
change  almost  overnight,  from  the 
physical  jungle  into  a  wonderland  of 
science  and  machinery,  too  slow  to 
think  and  act  intelligently  after  we 
have  acquired  the  mills,  mines,  fac- 
tories, raw  materials,  energy  and 
power  which  would  assure  to  every 
man,  woman  and  child  on  this  Con- 


tinent a  high  standard  of  living  from 
birth  to  death. 

Nevertheless,  the  efficiency  of  Amer 
ica's  high  productive  mechanism  is 
increasing  and  at  the  same  time  the 
kilowatt  hours  are  leveling  off. 

Americans,  your  opportunity  to 
acquire  physical  wealth  by  human 
toil  has  passed,  and  it  is  now  time 
that  we  learn  how  to  live  in  our  new 
world. 

The  day  is  fast  approaching  when 
we  are  going  to  be  organized  for 
science,    or   unorganized   for   chaos. 
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ONE  GEOPHYSICAL  UNIT 


Army  photographers  in  B-17  and  B-24 
bombers  last  year  took  aerial  pictures  of 
an  area  292,000  square  miles  in  Northern 
Alaska.  'Four-fifths  of  it  was  virtually  un- 
mapped before  .  .  .  much  of  it  had  never 
been  seen  by  human  eyes.'  Using  the  new- 
est trimetrogon  photography,  they  mapped 
topographically  an  area  'as  big  as  all  of 
New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  and  Tennessee.' 
Rivers  that  have  been  'meandering  toward 
the  Arctic  Ocean  for  untold  centuries  with- 
out ever  being  named,'  show  on  the  maps. 
The  surveys  also  'will  show  light  on  pos- 
sible rich  mineral  deposits  hundreds  of 
miles  from  present  human  paths,'  accord- 
ing to  a  report  by  Director  William  E. 
Wrather,  of  the  U.   S.  Geological   Survey. 


At  the  southern  tip  of  the  Continental 
area,  U.  S.  Army  pilots  have  discovered 
the  source  of  the  Orinoco  River,  1,700  miles 
long.  A  deep  gorge  in  the  mountains  be- 
tween Venezuela  and  Brazil  was  found  to 
be  the  source.  (It  adds  1,000  more  square 
miles  to  Venezuela's  territory,  as  the  river, 
by  treaty,  marks  the  boundary.) 


that  nature  had  built  a  waterway.  It  was 
practically  a  canal,  between  the  upper  Rio 
Negro,  which  empties  into  the  Amazon, 
and  the  southern  end  of  the  Orinoco  River. 
The  canal,  which  Von  Humboldt  called 
'the  only  example  of  bifurcation  forming 
in  the  very  interior  of  a  continent  a  natural 
connection  between  two  great  rivers  and 
their  basins,'  is  entirely  in  Venezuela.  It 
has  been  named  the  Casiquiare  Canal,  and 
is  being  deepened  and  widened  by  U.  S. 
Army  engineers  in  cooperation  with  the 
Venezuelan  government.  Before  the  war 
is  ended,  it  is  expected  to  make  use  of 
the  Casiquiare  in  moving  barge  loads  of 
strategic  minerals  and  tropical  products. 
It  is  even  less  known  that  the  two  larg- 
est waterfalls  in  the  world  are  located  in 
the  northeastern  corner  of  South  America. 
The  highest,  in  Venezuela,  discovered  about 
eight  years  ago  by  Jimmy  Angel,  an  Amer- 
ican aviator,  is  Angel's  Falls,  estimated 
between  3,000  and  5,000  feet  high.  Next 
in  size  is  the  Kukenaam  Falls,  in  British 
Guiana,  2,000  feet.  (Ed.  Note:  Niagara 
Falls  are  less  than  170  feet  high.) 


In  the  year  1639  an  explorer  discovered 


A  conservative  is  a  man  who  believes 
nothing  should  ever  be  done  except  for  the 
first  time. 
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Primer  of  Technocracy 

By  Education  Division  8741-1 


This  series  began  nine  issues  back  and  concludes  with  this  issue  It 
does  not  constitute  a  complete  exploration  but  only  an  elementary 
introduction  to  some  of  the  primary  principles  of  the  Body  of  Thought 
and  the  Organization  known  as  Technocracy.  In  this  article  we  will 
sum  up  some  of  the  points  brought  out  previously.  In  the  future  this 
department  will  attempt  to  illustrate  fundamental  principles  of  Tech- 
nocracy by  hooking  them  up  with  current  events  and  incidents  of 
importance  on  the  contemporary  social  scene  in   North  America 


Energy  Is  Basic 

In  the  beginning  there  was  energy. 
This  physical  force  animates  the  en- 
tire universe.  There  is  no  manifesta- 
tion of  matter  apart  from  energy,  and 
vice  versa.  Being  a  physical  force,  it 
can  be  measured.  When  man  first 
learned  how  to  control  fire,  ages  ago, 
he  made  one  of  the  first  practical  ap- 
plications of  energy  in  his  long  social 
progression.  Next  came  the  domes- 
tication of  plants  and  animals  and 
the  use  of  fossil  fuels.  Each  one  of 
these  developments  added  to  man's 
energy  differential  over  the  opposing 
forces  of  his  environment.  Man  was 
learning  how  to  tap  into  that  great 
stream  of  energy  flowing  ceaselessly 
throughout  the  universe  and  to  divert 
a  part  of  it  to  his  own  use. 

As  time  went  on,  crude  windmills 
and  waterwheels  were  developed. 
These  and  other  simple  mechanical 
devices  in  the  nature  of  hand  tools 
were  about  as  far  as  man  advanced, 
prior  to  the  industrial  revolution.  For 
thousands  of  years  mankind  lived  in 
a  simple  handicraft  agrarian  economy 
characterized  by  human  toil  and  ever 


present  natural  scarcity.  There  were 
no  machines  or  technology  to  speak 
of.  The  ability  of  men  to  produce 
physical  wealth  was  always  geared 
down  to  the  power  output  of  the  hu- 
man body,  plus  the  number  of  work- 
ers available. 

Then,  the  industrial  revolution  and 
North  America  came  on  the  world 
scene,  both  about  the  same  time. 
Things  began  to  change.  The  ability 
of  man  to  produce  rose  with  each  new 
advance  in  science  and  technology. 
Exploration  and  conquest  carried  the 
new  order  into  remote  corners  of  the 
world.  North  America  forged  ahead 
because  it  had  a  great  wealth  of  avail- 
able resources,  a  natural  chain  of 
navigable  rivers  and  lakes  for  trans- 
portion,  a  favorable  climate,  a 
laissez-faire  political  and  business 
economy  and  a  hardy  race  of  pio- 
neers who  were  out  to  make  their 
fortune. 

One  Way  Street 

While  the  rest  of  the  world  moved 
rapidly  enough  into  the  first  stage  of 
the  industrial  revolution,  certain  more 
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favored  areas  developed  into  the  sec- 
ond stage.  In  the  first  169  years  of 
its  national  existence,  U.  S.  moved 
through  both  stages  and  on  into  the 
third  stage.  Canada,  although  a  sep- 
arate political  entity  in  North  Amer- 
ica, kept  pace  with  technological  de- 
velopment in  the  U.  S.  Most  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  remained  behind  in 
the  first  or  second  stage  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution. 

This  disparity  of  industrial  devel- 
opment and  capacity  to  produce  be- 
tween North  America  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  what  makes  the  North 
American  social  problem  unique.  It 
is  not  a  problem  of  how  to  divide  up 
a  scarcity  equitably  by  philosophical 
and  political  means,  but  of  how  to 
distribute  an  abundance  by  engineer- 
ing methods. 

During  all  past  history,  the  con- 
trolling superstructure  of  business, 
finance  and  politics  that  had  devel- 
oped out  of  the  handicraft  agrarian 
culture  became  fixed  and  static.  While 
the  underlying  base  of  society,  the 
means  whereby  men  lived,  was 
changed  by  the  industrial  revolution, 
this  superstructure  remained  un- 
changed. This  disparity  of  develop- 
ment is  the  root  cause  of  the  North 
American  social  problem.  We  have 
moved  into  a  new  physical  environ- 
ment but  are  still  trying  to  operate 
our  social  structure  by  the  old  Price 
System  methods  developed  thousands 
of  years  ago. 

All  the  worthwhile  things  in  Amer- 
ican civilization  came  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  advancement  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  the  last  few  hundred 


years.  The  problem  that  North  Amer- 
ica is  confronted  with  today  is  a 
problem  of  how  to  apply  the  methods 
of  science  to  a  solution  of  social 
problems.  They  cannot  be  solved  any 
other  way.  Out  of  this  social  impasse, 
created  by  our  advancement  along 
scientific,  technological,  engineering 
and  industrial  lines  and  our  lagging 
along  social  lines,  arose  a  new  body 
of  thought. 

Enter  Technocracy 

This  new  body  of  thought  is  the 
social  aspect  of  science,  or  a  method 
of  applying  scientific  principles  to 
social  problems.  It  is  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy. It  is  a  uniquely  North 
American  solution  of  a  uniquely 
North  American  social  problem. 
Technocracy  derives  nothing  from  any 
old  or  new  world  philosophy  or  po- 
litical ideology  or  social  reform  or 
class  warfare.  It  is  an  engineering 
analysis  and  synthesis  for  an  engi- 
neering civilization.  Technocracy 
arises  out  of  the  general  field  of 
science.  One  might  say  it  is  a  new 
branch  of  science,  the  Science  of 
Society. 

The  Organization  of  Technocracy 
is  composed  of  a  cross  section  of 
North  American  citizens  who  are  edu- 
cating their  fellow  citizens  in  regard 
to  the  nature  and  only  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  American  social  problem. 
Technocracy  is  not  a  pressure  group 
and  has  no  axe  of  its  own  to  grind. 
It  merely  illustrates  the  trend  of 
events  and  presents  unvarnished  facts 
for  consideration.  It  is  the  vehicle 
for  transmitting  the  Body  of  Thought. 
It  is  a  job  that  has  to  be  done. 
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The  methods  of  Technocracy,  anal- 
ysis, synthesis  and  operations  are 
identical  with  those  of  science  in  the 
general  field.  They  arise  out  of  obser- 
vation, research  and  experiment.  All 
the  internal  and  external  operations 
of  the  Organization  cling  closely  to 
scientific  principles.  In  this  respect 
Technocracy  is  somewhat  of  a  pilot 
model  of  the  next  most  probable 
form  of  social  control.  Before  we 
can  understand  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  what  types  of  social  control 
have  existed  in  the  past  and  what 
type  we  are  living  under  now. 


Four  Stages  of  Social  Life 

Broadly  speaking,  we  can  divide 
man's  social  history  into  three  pe- 
riods. The  fourth  one  is  the  next  most 
probable  type.  The  four  stages  of 
social  life  presented  below  can  be 
classed  as  (1)  Remote  past;  (2) 
Middle  past;  (3)  Present;  and  (4) 
Future.  They  lap  over  each  other  to 
a  great  extent  but  there  is  a  definite 
difference  between  them.  This  will  be 
noticed  more  readily  if  one  compares 
the  first  stage  with  the  third,  or  vice 
versa. 


STAGES  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE 


Stage 

Basic 

Production 

Methods 

Rules  and 
Operating 
Characteristics 

Method  of 
Control 

Superimposed 

Social 

Institutions 

1.   Autocracy 

Hunting 
Fishing 
Agriculture 
Human  Toil 

Communal  Barter 
Natural  Scarcity 

Rule  by  One 

Tribalism 
Nepotism 
Priestcraft 

2.   Autocracy 
with 

Oligarchic 
Features 

Agriculture 
Handicraft 
Human  Toil 

Barter  and  Price 
System  Valuation 
and  Exchange; 
Natural  Scarcity 

Rule  by  the  Few 

Chattel  Slavery 

Feudalism 

Churchdom 

3.    Oligarchy 
with 

Democratic 
Features 

Decreasing  Toil 
and  Handicraft; 
Growing  Use  of 
Technology 
and  Energy 

Price  System 
Valuation  and 
Delayed  Exchange; 
Growth  of  Debt; 
Artificial  Scarcity; 
Insecurity 

Participation  in 
Rule  by  Many 
but  Actual 
Control  by  Few 

Political 

Commercial 

Ecclesiastical 

4.    Technocracy 
with 
Physical 
Democracy 

Complete 
Technological 
Operation;   Full 
and  Balanced 
Lead  Production 

Non-Price  Energy 
Cost  Distribution; 
Abundance; 
Security;  Leisure; 
Equal  Opportunity 

Rule  by  Vertical- 
Functional  Con- 
trol Within  the 
Framework  of  a 
Scientific  Design 

Non-Political 
Non-Commer- 
cial 
Cutural 
Functional 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
civilization  of  the  future  will  be  all 
that  the  civilizations  of  the  past  could 


not  be.  The  fourth  stage  of  social 
life  is  what  North  America  is  headed 
for.     It   is   possible  to   achieve   this 
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right  now  on  this  Continent.  We  have 
the  men,  machines,  materiel  and  re- 
sources. The  alternative  is  social  fas- 
cism, American  style. 

It  means  a  reversion  of  American 
civilization  to  an  earlier  stage  of  de- 
velopment. If  we  fail  to  solve  our 
social  problems  scientifically,  they 
will  be  disposed  of  for  us  by  civil 
war  and  fascist  imposition.  In  the 
process,  many  millions  of  Americans 
must  join  their  ancestors. 

Technocracy's  analysis  has  been 
ridiculed  and  smeared,  but  it  has 
never  been  answered.  There  is  no  an- 


swer to  the  correct  answer.  We  can- 
not survive  today  as  did  our  primitive 
ancestors  by  a  combination  of  hiding 
from,  running  away  from,  or  trying 
to  outwit  our  natural  enemies.  The 
natural  enemy  of  man  today  in  North 
America  is  not  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
jungle  that  his  forebears  had  to  com- 
pete with.  It  is  the  social  system  that 
he  himself  has  made.  It  is  the  Price 
System,  which  is  another  way  of  say- 
ing it  is  ourselves,  for  the  Price  Sys- 
tem is  all  of  us. 

When  are  you  going  to  wake  up 
and  investigate  Technocracy? 


STRAGGLERS  TAKE  NOTICE 


'The  entire  air  war  is  a  race  to 
determine  whether  we  or  the  Germans 
can  keep  60  days  ahead  in  scientific 
and  technological  developments.  Such 
is  the  message  brought  back  to  Amer- 
ica by  William  Benton,  vice  president 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Author- 
ity for  Benton's  statement  is  Sir  Arth- 
ur Harris,  head  of  the  bomber  com- 
mand in  England,  who  attributes  Eng- 
land's survival  to  development  of 
radar.  Benton  said:  "With  radar  15 
planes  can  do  the  work  of  15,000.  The 
battle  of  Britain  was  won  by  physi- 
cists and  scientists  in  the  universi- 
ties." '  Chicago  Herald- American, 
10/11/43. 


'Officials  said  this  percentage  prob- 
ably will  decrease  as  men  remain 
away  from  their  jobs  longer  and  re- 
ceive more  of  the  technical  training 
in  which  the  modern  army  special- 


izes. 


— Christian  Science  Monitor 
12-21-43. 


'At  the  present  time,  about  75  per- 
cent of  the  men  discharged  from  the 
services  want  to  go  back  to  their  old 
jobs.  ... 


'World  conditions  after  the  peace 
will  demand  more  individuals  with 
broad  educations  than  at  any  other 
period  of  world  history.  There  will, 
of  course,  be  great  demand  for  en- 
gineers and  other  scientists.9 

— Lt.  Gen.  Charles  E.  Kilbourne, 

Supt.  of  Virginia 

Military  Institute. 


The  greatest  social  service  business  men 
are  doing  is  putting  other  business  men 
out  of  business. 
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Technocracy  and  Your  Trad* 

The  Automobile  Worker 

By  Organization  Division  8741-1 


J» I  tt"?  ?  *he  m°*^r  Vf.hic,es  ,ndustry ls  a1most  anonymous 
with  the  growth  of  mass  production  methods.  In  no  other  segment  of 

the  economy  have  rationalization,  specialization,  integration,  and 

K537nKS2SrSffi processes  been  more  "■"» 


Forty  Dazzling  Years 

In  1899  there  were  only  2,000 
workers  employed  in  the  automobile 
industry.  By  1939,  according  to 
Automobile  Facts  and  Figures  for 
1945,  total  employment  had  risen  to 
402,000.  In  1900  there  were  4,192 
motor  vehicles  produced.  In  1939 
production  was  3,577,292.  This  pe- 
riod of  forty  years  covers  the  rise  of 
the  automotive  industry,  and  also  the 
rise  of  America's  new  technology,  as 
a  whole. 

According  to  these  figures,  the  pro- 
duction of  motor  vehicles  in  1899 
was  less  than  2  cars  per  man-year  of 
employment.  In  1939  it  was  about  8 
cars  per  man-year.  This  amounts  to 
about  a  300  percent  increase  in  out- 
put per  man-year  in  40  years.  If  the 
methods  of  motor  vehicle  production 
had  remained  unchanged  between 
1899  and  1939,  the  rate  of  increase  of 
production  would  have  mounted  only 
in  proportion  to  the  increased  num- 
ber of  workers  employed.  Then  the 
402,000  automobile  workers  of  1939 
could  have  produced  only  about  800,- 
000  motor  vehicles.  But  they  actu- 
ally produced  over  3,000,000.  How 
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come?    The  answer  is — energy  and 
technology. 

Figures  are  not  at  hand  for  the 
earliest  years.  However,  in  1914  there 
were  around  200,000  horsepower  of 
prime  moving  engines  and  electric 
motors  in  use  in  the  motor  vehicles 
industry.  In  1939  there  were  853,672 
horsepower  of  prime  movers  and  2,- 
231,363  horsepower  of  electric  motors 
in  use.  The  technological  improve- 
ments introduced  into  the  motor  ve- 
hicle industry  between  1899  and  1939 
are  too  many  and  varied  even  to  at- 
tempt listing  here.  This  industry  is  a 
classic  example  of  modern  mass  pro- 
duction. 

Our  illustration,  above,  of  the  pro- 
duction per  man-year  can  be  depicted 
better  by  the  index  of  unit  labor  re- 
quirements in  the  motor  vehicles  in- 
dustry. This  means  the  amount  of 
labor  required  to  produce  one  car,  or 
truck.  In  the  TNEC  table  of  unit 
labor  requirements,  the  year  1926  is 
taken  to  represent  100.  With  this  as 
a  standard,  we  can  trace  the  falling 
demand  for  labor  as  technology  and 
production  increases.  In  1919  the 
index  of  unit  labor  requirements 
stood  at  183.    In  1929,  when  the  all- 
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time  peak  of  production  was  reached, 
it  stood  at  78.5.  By  1936  it  had 
dropped  to  67.8. 

There  is  still  another  way  to  illu- 
strate this  trend  by  taking  the  index 
of  output  per  man-hour  of  labor.  The 
WPA  National  Research  Project  in- 
dex takes  the  year  1929  to  equal  100. 
With  that  as  a  standard,  we  can  trace 
the  rise  in  output  per  man-hours  as 
technology  and  production  increases. 
In  1919  it  stood  at  42.7  percent  of 
1929.  By  1936  output  per  man-hour 
had  soared  to  115.7. 

Watch  The  Jobs  Go  By 

In  1941,  the  last  peacetime  year  of 
motor  vehicle  production,  total  em- 
ployment stood  at  570,000.  Harking 
back  to  1899,  when  employment  was 
a  mere  2,000,  this  sounds  impressive. 
Sixty  percent  of  this  'new  employ- 
ment' had,  however,  been  reached  by 
1919  and  over  95  percent  by  1929. 
Very  few  'new  jobs'  have  been  created 
since  then.  We  must  also  remember 
that  a  substantial  part  of  this  so-called 
new  employment  was  merely  replace- 
ment of  former  employment  that  ex- 
isted in  the  carriage  and  wagon  in- 
dustry prior  to  the  advent  of  the  mo- 
tor vehicle.  It  is  not  all  'new  em- 
ployment' by  any  means. 

In  1929,  448,000  automobile  work- 
ers produced  5,358,420  motor  ve- 
hicles. In  1941,  570,000  workers  pro- 
duced only  4,838,561.  In  other  words, 
122,000  more  workers  in  1941  than 
in  1929  produced  419,857  less  cars. 
This  seems  to  be  contradictory.  We 
must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
there  were  over  32,000,000  cars, 
busses,  taxis,  tractors,  trucks,  etc.,  al- 


ready registered  and  in  use  in  1940 
before  the  1941  production  was  com- 
pleted. Thirty-two  million  motor  ve- 
hicles need  a  lot  of  replacement  parts. 
The  figures  on  total  employment  in- 
clude workers  necessary  to  make  re- 
placements and  parts.  So  that,  while 
400,000  less  cars  were  made  in  1941 
than  in  1929,  replacements  and  parts 
for  6,000,000  more  motor  vehicles 
than  were  registered  in  1929  was  in- 
cluded in  the  total  production. 

Then,  too,  figures  on  total  employ- 
ment are  meaningless  in  themselves. 
It  would  be  possible  to  double  the 
number  of  employed  by  reducing  the 
hours  of  work  accordingly.  If  that 
were  done,  wages  would  have  to  be 
reduced  by  half.  Otherwise,  unit  labor 
costs  would  go  too  high.  The  factor 
which  determines  purchasing  power 
is  the  total  man-hours  of  labor  em- 
ployed. This  is  a  product  of  man- 
hours  per  unit  of  production,  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  units  pro- 
duced. As  we  have  seen,  output  per 
man-hour  has  been  constantly  rising, 
while  unit  labor  requirements  have 
been  falling. 

One  More  Postwar  Plan 

The  United  Automobile  Workers 
have  a  postwar  plan  for  the  industry 
they  work  in.  It  is  an  ambitious  plan. 
It  seeks  to  create  1,000,000  jobs  in 
the  motor  vehicle  industry.  It  is  as- 
serted that  even  in  the  best  pre-war 
years,  the  industry  never  reached  ca- 
pacity operation.  This  is  defined  as 
having  been  about  6,000,000  cars  a 
year.  We  haven't  figured  out  the  load 
factor  in  the  industry  for  the  pre-war 
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years,  but  it's  a  cinch  it  wasn't  any 
too  high. 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  production 
to  10,000,000  cars  and  trucks,  etc., 
a  year.  A  sizeable  proportion  of  this 
total,  running  from  10  to  20  percent, 
is  scheduled  for  export.  Where  the 
foreign  nations  will  get  the  purchas- 
ing power  with  which  to  buy  up  to 
1,600,000  cars  a  year  from  the  U.  S. 
is  not  stated.  Also  overlooked,  ap- 
parently, is  the  fact  that  England, 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  Russia  and 
other  European  nations  also  have  pro- 
ducing motor  vehicle  industries. 

About  8,000,000  cars  a  year  are 
scheduled,  in  the  U.A.W.  plan,  for 
domestic  consumption.  Where  the 
American  pepole  will  get  the  purchas- 
ing power  with  which  to  buy  8,000,- 
000  cars  a  year  is  not  stated  either. 
The  U.A.W.,  however,  has  a  National 
Program  to  go  along  with  its  plan  for 
the  automotive  industry.  This  is  cal- 
culated to  attain  a  60,000,000  job 
economy  in  the  postwar  era. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  this  plan. 
It  is  much  more  far-seeing  and  so- 
cially conscious  than  anything  ad- 
vanced by  the  troglodyte  minds  of  the 
financeers  who  control  the  motor  ve- 
hicle industry.  But  it  completely  over- 
looks the  overall  facts  of  American 
industrial  history  and  the  records  of 
the  automobile  industry.  Succinctly 
stated,  this  can  be  put  into  one  sen- 
tence. 'The  only  way  to  produce  more 
is  to  apply  more  technology  and  less 
man-hours  of  labor.'  That  is  the  way 
we  have  been  doing  it,  not  only  in  the 
motor  vehicle  industry  but  in  all 
manufacturing. 

In  Technology  and  Livelihood,  pub- 


lished by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
in  1944,  there  is  a  table  showing  the 
rise  in  population,  wage  earners,  pro- 
duction per  wage  earner,  and  volume 
of  physical   output   in    all   manufac- 
turing industries   betgeen   1899  and 
1939.  Taking  the  year  1899  to  equal 
100  for  all  four  factors,  the  following 
changes  occurred  in  these  40  years 
Population   rose   from   100  to   175 
wage  earners  rose  from  100  to  187 
production  per  wage  earner  rose  from 
100  to  199;  and  volume  of  physical 
output  rose  from  100  to  373. 

This  sums  up  as  follows:  Popula- 
tion increased  75  percent;  number 
of  wage  earners  increased  87  per- 
cent; production  per  wage  earner  in- 
creased 99  percent;  but  physical  vol- 
ume of  production  increased  273  per- 
cent. Technology  and  Livelihood  ob- 
serves : 

Most  significant  is  the  .  fact 
that  increase  in  production  out- 
runs the  rate  of  increase  both  of 
population  and  of  workers  em- 
ployed.  (Italics  theirs) 

Could  anything  be  plainer  than 
this?  If  you  want  to  produce  more  of 
anything,  whether  it  is  shoes,  ships 
or  automobiles,  you  mustinstall  more 
technology  and  energy  and  displace 
as  many  man-hours  as  possible. 

One  More  County  Heard  From 

John  Scoville,  an  economist  for 
the  Chrysler  Corporation,  made  a 
speech  one  time.  It  was  given  before 
the  Econometric  Society  of  New  York, 
December  30,  1935.  During  the 
course  of  it,  he  made  a  wild-eyed 
statement.   This  was  to  the  effect  that 
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the  motor  vehicles  industry,  with  all 
of  its  contributory  services  and  ma- 
terials employed  perhaps — 

— close  to  8,000,000  or  about 
one-sixth  of  the  gainfully  em- 
ployed. Probably  not  more  htan 
3,000,000  of  these  have  been 
taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  rail- 
road employees,  the  carriage 
makers  and  the  harness  makers. 
That  leaves  about  5,000,000  ex- 
tra jobs  created  by  the  advent 
of  the  automobile. 

Technology  and  Livelihood  pro- 
ceeds to  tear  this  propaganda  to 
pieces,  in  typical  restrained  and  dig- 
nified language.  It  cites  four  sources 
t<5  refute  Scoville's  superficial  con- 
clusion. These  are  the  Census  Bu- 
reau; the  Biennial  Census  of  Manu- 
facturers; Fabricant  Solomon's 
Study,  Employment  in  Manufactur- 
ing 1899-1939;  and  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Research  Compar- 
able Figures  for  1899-1937. 

These  sources  are  in  the  form  of 
a  table  listing  employment  in  the 
eight  largest  industries  between  1899- 
1939.  The  industries  listed  include 
the  largest  outside  industries  contrib- 
uting services  and  materiel  to  the 
automobile  industry.  They  are  steel 
and  rolling  mill  products,  cotton 
goods,  lumber  and  timber  products, 
printing  and  publishing,  electrical 
machinery,  apparatus  and  supplies. 
Rubber  tires,  tubes,  etc.,  are  not  on 
the  list.  The  peak  of  employment  in 
these  lines,  though,  never  went  much 
over  60,000  in  the  pre-war  years. 

Total  employment  in  manufactur- 


ing in  1899  was  4,495,900.  By  1939 
this  had  risen  to  8,584,100.  Now,  if 
Scoville's  statement  is  correct,  there 
should  have  been  5,000,000  more 
jobs  in  1939  than  there  were  in  1899. 
Simple  addition  shows  that  4,495,900 
plus  5,000,000  equals  9,495,900. 
There  were  only  8,584,100  jobs  in 
existence  in  manufacturing  in  1939. 
Subtracting  8,584,100  from  9,495,- 
900,  we  find  that  there's  a  shortage 
of  911,800  jobs  somewhere.  Per- 
haps John  Scoville  had  them  up  his 
sleeve  when  he  gave  that  speech.  If 
we  remember  correctly,  1935  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. We  wonder  why  Mr.  Sco- 
ville held  out  on  these  911,800  jobs 
when  they  were  needed  so  badly! 
You  Cant  Fool  All  the  People 

Referring  to  Scoville's  statement, 
Technology  and  Livelihood  observes: 
— the  automobile  industry  has 
become  the  classic  example  to 
refute  the  widespread  impres- 
sion that  technological  change 
displaces  workers  and  causes  un- 
employment without  compensat- 
ing expansion.  The  truth  how- 
ever seems  to  lie  deeper.  (Italics 
ours.)  For,  as  Table  3  plainly 
shows, — total  figures  for  em- 
ployment in  all  manufacturing 
trades  combined  do  not  indicate 
such  great  expansion  in  labor 
requirements  to  the  level  con- 
cerning which  these  larger  esti- 
mates for  the  automobile  alone 
are  given.  Yet  the  period  cov- 
ered, from  1899  to  1937,  was 
precisely  the  time  of  growth  of 
the  automobile  industry.   *    *    * 
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The  assembly  line,  for  instance, 
with  its  specialization  of  tasks 
and  accelerated  output,  is  but 
one  illustration  of  an  increase  in 
production  whereby  actual  vol- 
ume of  production  increases 
faster  than  total  employment. 
This  alteration  in  the  relation 
between  volume  of  production 
and  labor  requirements,  which 
results  from  increasing  labor 
productivity,  is  the  deeper  truth 
concerning  the  influence  of  tech- 
nology on  employment.  Change 
in  labor  productivity  has  a  more 
lasting  influence  on  livelihood 
than  mere  displacement  from 
old  jobs  or  expansion  of  new  in- 
dustries. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Scoville's  wild 
conclusion  that  the  automobile  indus- 
try alone  is  responsible,  not  only  for 
the  entire  rise  in  manufacturing  em- 
ployment between  1899  and  1939, 
but  also  for  almost  a  million  jobs 
that  hadn't  yet  been  born  in  1939. 
Tut,  Tut!  Mr.  John  (Paul  Bunyan) 
Scoville,  the  booby  man  will  get  you, 
if  you  don't  watch  out! 

Me  and  My  Shadow 

No,  Mr.  Automobile  Worker,  there 
is  no  getting  away  from  the  uncom- 
fortable fact  that  you  are  a  part  of 
the  most  highly  mechanized  industry 
of  the  Power  Age.  No  amount  of 
economic  imbecility  is  going  to  help 
you  when  the  last  and  greatest  de- 
pression of  all  settles  down  around 
you.  No  minority  pressure  group 
plans  of  your  own  can  possibly  solve 
your  problem  then.   Your  fate  is  tied 


up  with  that  of  all  other  Americans. 
Listen  to  what  Gunnar  Myrdal, 
famed  Swedish  economist,  has  to 
say  about  the  prospects  for  the  auto- 
mobile industry  in  the  postwar  era. 
Technocracy  holds  no  brief  for  any 
economist.  It  has  correctly  defined 
economics  as  the  pathology  of  debt. 
But,  there  are  economists  and  econ- 
omists. Most  of  them  are  full  of 
screwball  theories.  Once  in  a  great 
while  there  is  one  who  is  more  forth- 
right and  honest.  Myrdal  is  of  the 
latter  type.  He  made  a  painstaking 
survey  of  the  U.  S.  economy.  The 
title  of  it  is  Economic  Developments 
and  Prospects  in  America.  Being  a 
foreigner,  Myrdal  has  less  to  lose  by 
speaking  right  up.  He  can  afford  to 
be  more  objective.  Referring  to  the 
prospects  for  the  automotive  indus- 
try in  the  postwar  era,  he  writes: 

One  striking  fact  constantly 
overlooked  in  popular  discussion 
is  that  if  motor  car  production 
should  be  expanded  to  eight 
million  a  year, — the  motor  car 
industry  would,  nevertheless,  be 
forced  to  lay  off  several  hundred 
thousand  workers. 

No  one  could  say  it  better.  The  only 
way  to  produce  more  is  to  work  less. 
If  we  want  8,000,000  new  cars  a 
year,  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  the 
fact  that  there  can  be  only  a  slight 
rise  (if  any)  in  employment  above 
the  highest  peacetime  level.  Employ- 
ment in  production  for  war  cannot 
be  used  as  a  gauge  to  measure  peace- 
time jobs.  As  soon  as  the  war  is  over, 
the  dogs  will  be  turned  loose  in  the 
automobile    industry,    to    eat    each 
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other.  You  must  remember  that  your 
precarious  existence  under  the  Price 
System  is  precarious  precisely  be- 
cause that's  the  nature  of  a  Price 
System. 

Unite,  Operate  and  Prosper 

You  have  done  a  splendid  job  in 
production  for  war.  You  have  organ- 
ized into  strong  unions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  immediate  economic 
benefits.  This  was  a  normal  de- 
fensive reaction  to  your  environ- 
ment. Nothing  you  have  done  so  far 
as  individuals,  or  as  a  group,  can 
possibly  solve  your  central  social 
problem.  How  are  you  going  to  get 
abundance,  distribution,  security  and 
equal  opportunity  for  yourself  and 
family  within  the  decaying  frame- 
work of  a  dying  economic  system? 

Every  gain  that  you  make  as  a 
minority  group  is  at  the  expense  of 
some  other  minority  or  of  society  as 
a  whole.  Your  group  must  constantly 
be  at  war,  or  ready  to  fight,  lest  some 
other  minority  group  chisels  into 
your  preferential  advantage.  Every 
other  minority  group  must  behave 
the  same  way.  That's  the  Price  System 
for  you.  Every  gain  that  you  make 
in  hourly  wages  will  always  be  soon 
cancelled  out  by  new  mechanisms 
which  still  further  reduce  the  man- 
hours  per  unit  necessary.  Conse- 
quently, total  man-hours  are  reduced. 
This  reduces  total  purchasing  power. 
Before  you  know  it,  you're  back 
where  you  started  from.  There  is  no 
peace,  no  security,  no  stability  any- 
where. 

Technology  is  ruthless.  No  one  is 
to  blame.  It's  a  process.  It's  a  physi- 


cal trend.  It's  the  very  core  of  civili- 
zation in  the  Power  Age  of  North 
America.  It  is .  unidirectional  and  ir- 
reversible. There's  nothing  anybody 
can  do  to  stop  it  short  of  destroying 
civilization.  Your  social  problem  is 
no  longer  an  individual  or  a  minority 
group  problem.  Before  any  man  is  an 
automobile  worker,  or  even  a  union 
man,  he  is  an  American  citizen.  Your 
problem  is  now  a  collective  problem, 
the  same  as  that  of  every  other  Ameri- 
can. We  are  all  in  the  same  boat  now. 
Science  and  technology  have  made 
us  one,  for  better  or  for  worse. 

We  can  make  it  for  the  better.  It 
will  take  all  of  us  working  together 
as  a  unit  to  do  it.  It  is  not  enough  to 
analyze  the  problem.  You  have  to 
synthesize  it  also.  You  have  to  re- 
late it  to  the  great  American  social 
problem  as  a  whole.  Only  thus  can 
you  correctly  orient  your  own  posi- 
tion. It  is  necessary  to  enlarge  your 
field  of  social  vision.  Then  your  prob- 
lem will  fall  into  proper  focus  with 
others.  The  picture  will  clear  up.  The 
answer  is  there. 

In  union  there  is  strength.  The 
bigger  and  stronger  the  union  (all 
other  things  being  equal) ,  the  greater 
our  strength.  Let's  think  in  the  big- 
gest possible  terms.  Let's  think  of  all 
America  as  one  operating  unit,  one 
functional  organism.  That's  what  it 
is,  you  know.  It  has  the  men,  ma- 
chines, materiel  and  resources  to  pro- 
vide a  very  high  standard  of  living 
to  all  its  citizens,  regardless  of  race, 
creed  or  color.  Then  all  we  have  to 
do  is  apply  technological  methods  to 
all  America  as  a  whole.  What  we  put 
into  it  will  come  out  as  a  great  ad* 
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vance  in  the  General  Welfare.  Can 
you  think  in  such  big  terms,  Mr.  Auto- 
mobile Worker?  The  dictum  of  tech- 
nology is  'Unite,  Operate  and  Pros- 
per,   or    Suffer    the    Consequences.' 


Have  you  got  brains  enough  to  com- 
prehend, and  courage  enough  to  rise 
to  the  challenge? 

Investigate  Technocracy ! 
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Technology  Marches  On! 

A  Good  Servant  But  a  Poor  Master 

By  Research  Division  8741-1 


Technology  is  the  application  of  scientific  principles,  and  physical 
laws,  to  industrial,  agricultural,  and  social  operations.  The  totality 
of  these  operations  constitutes  the  North  American  social  problem. 
Here,  we  illustrate  various  facets  of  the  impact  of  technology  upon 
our  social  structure  today. 


Agriculture  and  Food 
£  A  three- wheeled  implement,  oper- 
-**  ated  by  one  man,  now  does  flax 
binding  work  which  formerly  re- 
quired a  5  man  crew.'  The  new 
method  was  worked  out  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  (Farm 
Implement  News,  August  31,  1944) 

'A  pea-pitching  machine,  described 
as  a  cross  between  a  buck  rake  and  a 
manure  pitcher,  eliminates  the  need 
for  conveyors  and  does  the  work  of 
10  men  in  transporting  peas  into  the 
Niagara  Frontier  Canning  Co.  plant 
at  Newfane,  N.  Y.'  (The  Food  Packer, 
August,  1944.) 

'A  machine  built  by  spinach  grow- 
ers in  Southern  California  will  cut 
about  10  times  as  much  spinach  as 
its  seven  man  crew  could  harvest  by 
hand.'  (Food  Industries,  August, 
1944.) 

'Three  new  machines  developed  for 
peanut  farming  have  great  potential 
labor-saving  capacity.  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  engineers  esti- 
mate that  these  machines  can  cut 
harvest  labor  to  l/10th  of  present 
requirements.'  (Farm  Implement 
Neius,  September  14,  1944.) 

'A  machine  for  removing  the  caps 
from  strawberries  is  claimed  to  be 


capable  of  removing  the  caps  from 
50  to  60  crates  of  strawberries  an 
hour,  whereas  a  woman  worker  aver- 
ages only  about  %ths  of  a  crate  in 
the  same  length  of  time.'  (The  Food 
Packer,  August,  1944.) 

The  2,000,000  tractors  in  use  to- 
day on  farms  is  double  the  number 
that  were  in  use  in  1929.  The  total 
number  of  corn  picking  machines  in 
use  has  increased  29  percent  in  the 
last  3  years.  One  picker  does  the  work 
of  10  men.  In  1944  International 
Harvester  built  twice  as  many  as  in 
any  previous  year.  The  total  number 
of  milking  machines  in  use  has  in- 
creased 50  percent  in  the  last  3  years, 
each  machine  halving  the  man-hours 
necessary  for  this  work.  Output  per 
farm  worker  has  gone  up  28  percent 
and  the  number  of  acres  harvested 
by  one  man  has  increased  14.5  per- 
cent in  the  last  4  years.  In  1909  it 
took  12.7  man-hours  of  labor  to  grow 
one  acre  of  wheat;  today  only  3.3 
man-hours  of  labor  are  needed. 
(Wall  Street  Journal,  April  24, 1945.) 

Ed.  Note:  So  you  are  going  back 
to  the  farm  after  the  war?  What 
farm?  The  total  number  of  farms  in 
U.  S.  is  rapidly  decreasing.  The  first 
returns  in  the  1945  census  of  agri- 
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culture  shows  that  in  the  first  300 
counties  listed,  the  average  size  of 
farms  has  increased  10  percent  since 
1940.  The  number  of  farms  in  the 
300  counties  decreased  from  499,376 
to  488,449;  while  the  acreage  culti- 
vated increased  8  percent.  As  farm 
technology  advances,  there  will  be 
less  farms,  less  farm  workers,  more 
surpluses  of  food,  more  subsidies  and 
more  Price  System  muddling.  (See 
Power  on  the  Farm,  in  A-13,  Tech- 
nocracy Magazine,  published  August, 
1938.) 

Manufacture  for  War 

'When  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company  undertook  to  manufacture 
the  magazine  for  the  20-mm  Oerlikon 
anti-aircraft  gun,  production  practice 
at  first  was  based  on  previously  tested 
methods.  More  efficient  methods  and 
changes  in  product  design  and  speci- 
fications have  resulted  in  conserva- 
tion of  men,  materials,  and  machines, 
and  better  products.'  The  changes  re- 
sulted in  eliminating  over  300  ma- 
chines, in  saving  over  20  tons  of 
metal  per  month  on  one  operation 
alone,  and  in  the  elimination  of  over 
124,000  man-hours  of  labor  per 
month.  As  we  figure  it,  this  comes 
out  to  the  displacement  of  about 
15,000  eight-hour  shifts  of  work. 
(Quotation  and  data  from  the  Tool 
Engineer,  as  reprinted  in  Metals  and 
Alloys,  January  1944.  (Ed.  Note:  See 
Man-Hours  and  Distribution,  middle 
of  page  10  to  middle  of  page  11.) 

Aviation 

'By  using  an  airplane  to  sow  the 
seed,  the  Truax-Traer  Coal  Company 


has  planted  1200  acres  of  'spoil  banks' 
to  pasture  grass  in  26  hours.  Five 
men,  including  the  pilot  of  the  plane, 
were  used  in  the  planting  which  took 
place  near  Canton,  Illinois.'  With 
normal  methods,  one  man  can  sow 
about  one  acre  a  day  and  costs  are  $5 
to  $6  an  acre  compared  with  $3.20  by 
plane.  (Wall  Street  Journal,  April  9, 
1945.)  Ed  Note:  As  we  figure  it,  not 
only  was  there  a  money-saving  of 
$1.80  per  acre  sowed  for  a  total  of 
$3,160  but  1044  man-days  of  labor 
were  dispensed  with.  Ha !  Maybe  here 
is  where  the  future  of  aviation  lies. 
See:  Technocracy  Study  Course,  bot- 
tom of  page  150. 

Vulcanizing  Rubber 

High  frequency  induction  curing  of 
rubber  is  17  times  faster  than  the 
conventional  steam  method.  The  proc- 
ess will  eliminate  thousands  of  man- 
hours  of  labor.  Vulcanization  is  the 
joining  of  sulphur  and  rubber  mole- 
cules through  the  application  of 
heat.  When  steam  is  used,  the  heat 
must  soak  in  slowly  from  the  outside. 
Electronic  equipment  heats  the  en- 
tire product  almost  instantaneously 
throughout.  The  process  is  in  the  pro- 
duction stage.  It  can  be  used  for 
dozens  of  rubber  items,  such  as,  tank 
tracks,  rollers  on  which  the  tracks 
operate,  solid  rubber  wheels  for  trac- 
tors and  cars,  for  curing  foamed 
sponge  rubber  for  mattresses,  up- 
holstery, seat  cushions,  for  vulcaniz- 
ing patches  in  tires,  recapping  old 
tires  and  in  the  manufacture  of  new 
tires.  (Chicago  Sun,  March  8,  1945.) 
Ed.    Note:    See    Technocracy   Study 
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Course,  bottom  half  page  116  and  top 
half  page  117. 

Conserving  Resources 

A  chemical  process  has  been  de- 
veloped for  converting  scrap  alumi- 
num into  commercially  pure  alumi- 
num. The  process  separates  the  alu- 
minum from  other  metals  and  from 
the  alloying  material  in  the  aluminum 
itself.  The  method  dissolves  the  alu- 
minum but  does  not  affect  alloying 
materials,  steel  nuts  and  bolts,  copper 
piping,  bronze  bushings,  rubber  or 
other  non-aluminum  parts.  The  proc- 
ess makes  possible  the  conservation 
of  high-grade  bauxite  reserves  and 
will  eliminate  most  of  the  man-hours 
required  to  mine  bauxite.  (Data  from 
Business  Week,  May  12,  1945.)  Ed. 
Note:  See  Minerals  and  Living,  in 
A-14  Technocracy  Magazine,  pub- 
lished October  1938. 

Shade  of  Samuel  Gompers 

Shorter  hours  of  work  has  always 
been  an  integral  part  of  Labor's  de- 
mands. Now,  however,  in  many  in- 
stances a  shorter  work  day  is  not 
wanted.  In  the  middle  of  May,  200 
employees  of  the  Bloomfield,  Penn- 
sylvania, plant  of  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company  went 
on  strike  because  the  work  week  was 
reduced  from  48  to  40  hours.  The  re- 
duction in  hours  reduced  take-home 
pay  more  than  20  percent.  (Data 
from  Business  Week,  May  26,  1945.) 
Ed.  Note:  See  Technocracy  in  Plain 
Terms,  bottom  of  page  15  and  page 
16. 

Interest  Rates 

The  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  re- 


ports that  real  estate  holdings  of 
American  life  insurance  companies  at 
the  end  of  1944  reached  the  lowest 
level  in  relation  to  total  assets  since 
1930.  Real  estate  sales  by  insurance 
companies  have  continued  in  large 
volume  since  the  first  of  this  year. 
{Wall  Street  Journal,  March  29, 
1945.) 

The  net  rate  of  interest  earned  in 
1944  by  the  life  insurance  companies 
of  the  U.  S.  hit  a  new  all-time  low  of 
3.19  percent  as  compared  with  3.29 
percent  in  1943,  reports  the  Institute 
of  Life  Insurance.  Government  se- 
curities of  all  types  last  year  ac- 
counted for  45  percent  of  total  life 
insurance  assets  as  against  40  per- 
cent in  1943  and  about  25  percent  in 
1941.  Real  estate  mortgage  holdings 
accounted  for  16  percent  of  total  as- 
sets last  year  as  compared  with  20 
percent  in  1941.  The  Institute  pointed 
out  that  about  80  percent  of  all  cor- 
porate financing  during  the  year 
(1944)  was  for  refunding  purposes, 
to  take  advantage  of  lower  interest 
rates.  The  Institute  added  that  the 
interest  rate  has  tended  downward 
for  more  than  20  years,  and  that  this 
long-term  decline  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  policy 
costs  over  the  past  15  years.  (Chicago 
Sun,  June  20,  1945.)  Ed.  Note:  See 
Twilight  of  Insurance,  The  Techno- 
crat, May  1940. 

Postwar  Plan 

'Detroiters  were  warned  today  to 
"keep  their  shirts  on"  between  9 
A.M.  and  3  P.M.  Sunday. 

'Armed  men  and  armored  vehicles 
will  be  maneuvering  in  the  streets  in 
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many  parts  of  the  city.  But  there  will 
be  no  reason  for  alarm.  It  will  merely 
be  the  Detroit  Police,  the  Michigan 
State  Troops  and  the  728th  Military 
Police  battalion  practicing. 

The  three  agencies  have  worked 
out  on  paper,  ways  of  working  to- 
gether in  event  of  a  major  disorder. 
Sunday  they  propose  to  test  out  the 


paper  plans  on  the  street,  under  con- 
ditions of  simulated  disorder. 

'Heads  of  all  three  agencies  are 
anxious  that  citizens  realize  it  is  just 
practice.'  {Detroit  News,  May  19, 
1945.)  Ed.  Note:  See  Introduction  to 
Technocracy,  middle  of  page  25  and 
top  of  page  26. 


ALL  THE  SAME  ENERGY 


Prof.  J.  D.  Ryder  of  Iowa  State  College 
in  an  address  before  the   Midwest   Power 
Conference  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
April  14,  1944,  defined  electronics  as 
'that   branch   of   science   which   treats 
of  the   functions   of   electrical    energy 
as  it  travels  through  a  vacuum  as  in 
X-Ray  or  radio  tubes  or  through  gas, 
as  in  neon  lights.' 
His   definition   drew   a   line   between   elec- 
tronics and  electricity,  since  electricity 
'treats    of    energy    passing    through    a 
solid,  such  as  copper  wire,  or  a  liquid, 
as  in  electroplating.' 

Prof.  Ryder  further  pointed  out  that 
despite  the  fact  that  electronics  'is  a  branch 
of  science,'  there  are  only  three  reasons 
why  electronics  will  be  manufactured  and 
sold  (Ed.  note:  Under  the  Price  System, 
of  course),  (a)  if  they  do  something  no 
other  device  can  do,  such  as  smoke  record- 
ing; (b)  if  they  do  something  better  than 
any  other  system,  such  as  temperature  re- 
cording; and  (c)  if  they  are  cheaper  than 
any  other  system. 

(Chicago  Daily  News,  April  14,  1944). 


According   to    the    General    Motors    Re- 
search Laboratory,  the  energy  in  a  gallon 
of  gasoline  used  in  an  automobile  is  ex- 
pended in  the  following  manner: 
40  percent  in  heating  the  cooling  water 
20  percent  in  incompletely  burned  fuel 
20  percent  as  heat  in  gas 
10  percent  in  engine  friction  losses 
2  percent  in  transmission  friction 
8  percent  in  useful  work 


What  you  think  about  depends  on  what 
you  eat  and  not  on  the  books  you  read, 
declared  Dr.  T.  C.  Barnes  of  the  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  re- 
cently before  the  American  Association  fof 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  Brain  waves, 
the  rhythmic  electrical  pulsations  that  can 
be  measured  by  sufficiently  delicate  de- 
tecting instruments  through  skin  and  scalp, 
are  greatly  influenced  by  the  concentration 
of  sugar  in  the  blood,  Dr.  Barnes  found. 
These  waves,  he  explained,  are  produced 
by  a  complex  chemical  known  as  acetyl- 
choline, which  requires  sugar  and  carbon 
dioxide  for  its  build-up.' 

(Science  Digest,  November  1944) 


There  is  an  old  axiom  to  the  effect  that 
quantitive  changes,  if  pressed  far  enough, 
become,  in  time,  qualitative  changes.  Thus, 
if  you  heat  cool  water  one  degree,  it  is 
still  water;  heat  it  yet  another  degree,  and 
it  remains  water.  But,  in  time,  you  reach 
211  degrees  Fahrenheit.  When  that  point 
has  been  attained,  the  application  of  just 
one  more  degree  of  heat,  in  no  way  different 
from  what  has  gone  before,  gives  you  a 
material  entirely  new  and  different;  not 
water,  steam. 

We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  find  the 
connection  between  the  above  and  Amer- 
ica's social  problems  today. 


There  were  214,000,000  wheels  in  use  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  on  January  26,  1945.  (Re- 
search Division  8741-1.) 
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In  the  Question  Box 

By  Public  Speakers  Division  8741-1 


Who  supplies  Technocracy  Speak- 
ers or  Organizers  with  money 
and  cars? 

B.  R.  T. 
They  supply  themselves  with  money 
and  cars.  Technocracy  Inc.  does 
not  pay  any  salaries,  commissions, 
bonuses,  royalties  or  pecuniary  com- 
pensation of  any  kind  to  Authorized 
Speakers  and  Organizers.  Practically 
every  member  of  Technocracy,  except 
those  who  are  retired,  hold  down 
some  kind  of  a  job  in  the  Price  Sys- 
tem. After  the  demands  of  the  sys- 
tem have  been  met,  the  members  put 
in  their  spare  time  functioning  for 
Technocracy  on  a  voluntary,  non-paid 
basis.  When  Speakers  or  Organizers 
go  on  a  Tour,  the  various  Sections 
visited  pay  traveling  and  hotel  ex- 
penses. That's  all  they  get  out  of  it. 
Since  gas  rationing  went  in,  there 
have  been  no  tours  by  car.  If  a  mem- 
ber has  a  car,  he  may  use  it  in  his 
home  town,  but  that's  all. 

Are  the  chiseling  practices  of  the 
Price  System  now  being  prac- 
ticed in  Soviet  Russia? 

E.  N.  T. 
We  are  not  really  as  well  posted  on 
the  opportunities  for  chiseling  in  the 
Soviet  Union  (if  any)  as  we  would 
like  to  be.  However,  judging  from 
the  differences  between  Russia's  econ- 
omy and  ours,  we  would  say  that  the 
opportunities  to  practice  chiseling  are 
decidedly  slim  there.  You  must  re- 


member that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  private  enterprise  in  Russia.  Of 
course,  it's  a  Price  System  economy. 
However,  instead  of  private  enter- 
prise they  have  state  enterprise.  The 
political  Government  owns  and  oper- 
ates everything.  The  greatest  amount 
of  chiseling  in  any  economy  is  con- 
nected with  buying,  selling  and  ex- 
changing goods  for  a  profit.  That 
type  of  chiseling  is  out  in  Russia  be- 
cause the  government  exercises  a 
monopoly  on  buying,  selling  and  ex- 
changing goods  for  a  profit.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  political  chiseling. 
We  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  Russia 
is  cursed  with  a  due  share  of  that.  It 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  political 
method  of  determining  social  deci- 
sions. Only  a  technological  control 
can  free  any  economy  from  business, 
political  and  social  chiseling. 
Might  not  abolishing  the  right  of 
minorities  to  influence  the  gov- 
ernment end  the  rights  of  minori- 
ties in  every  direction?  Is  this 
not  fascism? 

H.  B.  D. 

It's  strange  that  you  should  worry 
about  the  'rights'  of  minorities 
instead  of  the  'rights'  of  the  general 
welfare  of  all.  Don't  you  realize  that 
fascism  is  the  imposition  of  the 
'rights'  of  a  selected  few  minority 
groups  upon  the  mass  of  the  people? 
Don't  you  realize  that  any  act  of  any 
government  whose  end  product  is  to 
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increase  the  'rights'  of  a  minority 
pressure  group  is  a  pro-fascist  act? 
We  are  not  concerned  here  about 
cultural,  religious  or  philosophical 
'rights'  peculiar  to  any  racial  or  na- 
tional minority.  They  can  hang  onto 
them  until  the  cows  come  home. 
What  we  are  concerned  with  is  the 
so-called  'right'  of  any  minority  pres- 
sure group  to  chisel  a  preferential 
advantage  for  itself  at  the  expense  of 
the  majority  and  the  welfare  of  all. 
Americanism  means  majority  rule, 
not  minority  rule.  Let's  worry  more 
about  the  'rights'  of  the  98  percent 
who  always  pay  through  the  nose 
under  a  Price  System  and  less  about 
the  'rights'  of  the  2  percent.  They 
are  taking  good  care  of  their  own 
'rights.'  That's  just  the  trouble. 
Right? 

Technocracy  seems  to  be  ideal, 

but  how  can  it  work,  and  will  it? 

R.  H.  K. 

How  does  a  steam  engine  work,  an 
internal  combustion  engine,  a  hy- 
draulic pump,  an  electrical  circuit,  a 
radio,  an  airplane,  a  street  car,  a 
telephone,  or  anything  else  familiar 
to  our  industrial  civilization?  The 
answer  is  that  these  things  work  in 
obedience  to  physical  principles.  Are 
you  certain  that  the  Sun  will  rise  to- 
morrow and  having  risen  that  it  will 
set  again?  Are  you  certain  that  the 
tides  will  continue  to  rise  and  fall  in 
obedience  to  the  gravitational  pull  of 
the    moon?    Are    you    certain    that 


Halley's  Comet  will  return  once  every 
75  years?  Are  you  certain  that  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year  will  carry 
on  their  orderly  progression?  Yes,  as 
certain  as  the  weight  of  scientific 
probability  can  make  anything  cer- 
tain. That's  how  certain  it  is  that 
Technocracy  will  work.  Technocracy 
is  a  scientific  design  of  social  opera- 
tions involving  the  application  of 
physical  principles  to  our  entire  econ- 
omy. It  will  work  all  right.  The  prob- 
lem is  how  to  get  Americans  to  work 
for  Technocracy.  What  are  you  doing 
about  it? 

How  can  the  Total  Conscription 
plan  of  Technocracy  be  enforced 
in  North  America  without  the 
elimination  of  our  present  day 
government? 

C.  R.  M. 
Total  Conscription  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  enforced  in  North  America 
except  by  our  present  day  govern- 
ment. Anything  else  would  be  fascism. 
The  elimination  of  the  present  day 
government  is  the  very  last  thing  de- 
sired by  Total  Conscription.  If  you 
will  read  the  program,  you  will  see 
that  it  is  to  be  installed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, not  Technocracy.  The  pro- 
gram carries  its  own  time  limitation 
in  it.  Thus,  the  government  installs  it 
and  when  the  time  is  up,  discontinues 
it.  The  trouble  with  us  is  we're  so 
conditioned  to  being  cheated  and 
hoodwinked  by  the  Price  System  that 
we  can't  recognize  a  straightforward 
proposition  when  it  is  put  up  to  us. 


The  first  man  to  kindle  a  fire  made  the 
earliest  known  application  of  physical  prin- 
ciples  to  human  needs. 


We  wonder  what  happens  in  a  court  of 
law  when  a  positive  identification  runs 
smack  up  against  a  perfect  alibi. 


for  JULY-AUGUST,  1945 
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By  Publications  Division  8741-1 


VOICE  OF  THE  PRICE  SYSTEM 


Stereotyped  form  letters  won't 
give  a  Senator  courage,  or  in- 
formation, or  insight — or  even 
the  willies.  But  1,000  individual 
letters,  written  from  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  N.  A.  C, 
can  head  in,  smoke  out,  or  buck 
up  any  man  who  votes  on  Cap- 
itol Hill. 

From  instructions  to  business  men 
in  the  handbook  of  the  National  Af- 
fairs Committee  organized  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S. 
to  enlist  individual  business  men  in 
a  campaign  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
upon  Congress.  (As  quoted  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  May  11,  1945.) 

If  widespread  unemployment 
occurs  after  the  war,  people 
will  demand  that  something  be 
done  by  the  government — which 
may  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
free  enterprise. 

William  Muirhead,  president  of  the 
Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  (As  quoted  in  The  Econo- 
mist, November  25,  1944.) 

The  public  generally  looks  at 
war  products  as  possessing  a 
salvage  value.  They  feel  the 
same  way  about  the  surplus 
plants.  The  excess  of  aircraft 
and     plants     which     constitutes 


practically  all  our  surplus  must 
be  considered  just  as  expend- 
able as  the  shells  that  hurtled 
across  the  Rhine  or  as  the  rockets 
that  zoomed  into  Iwo  Jima  and 
Okinawa. 

Eugene  E.  Wilson,  president  of  the 
Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  an  address  before  the  Chicago 
Forum  on  Aviation.  (As  reported 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  16, 
1945.) 

At  the  hands  of  the  state  secu- 
rity and  serfdom  are  ultimately 
and  inevitably  identical  as  eco- 
nomic facts,  and  the  political 
forms  in  which  they  are  dressed 

up  are  unimportant. 
Virgil  Jordan,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board, 
in  an  address  before  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce,  April  18, 
1945.  (As  reported  by  the  Chicago 
Sun,  April  19,  1945.) 

If  on  official  trips,  you  put  bay 
rum  on  your  expense  account, 
then  put  it  on  your  hair.  Other- 
wise it  is  petty  graft  and  you 
will  qualify  as  a  petty  grafter. 
No  senatorial  graft  ought  ever  to 
be  petty.   That  is,  not  too  petty. 

Advice  given  by  Senator  Alben  W. 

Barkley  (Dem.  Ky.)  to  new  senators 
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at    the    National    Press    Club    semi- 
annual   new    senators'    party.      (As 
reported  by  Bascom  N.  Timmons  in 
the  Chicago  Sun,  April  9,  1945.) 
Not  only  do  I  think  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  publish  any  of 
the  salaries  or  profit  sharing  ex- 
cept the  largest,  but  also  I  think 
such   publication   may   do,    and 
actually  has  done,  great  harm; 
this  is  especially  true  when  large 
companies   and  the  officers   are 
located    in    small    communities 
where    people    all    know    each 
other. 

Gerard  Swope,  former  President  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  in  an 


article  in  the  spring  issue  of  the 
Harvard  Business  Review.  (As  re- 
ported in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
April  8,  1945.) 

All  the  good  in  the  world  today 
is    being    threatened    by    the 
masses.    No  government  should 
give  the  people  a  choice  between 
good  and  evil.  When  the  people 
turn  into  a  mass  .  .  .  the  ma- 
jority invariably  choose  evil  in- 
stead of  good. 
Monsignor    Fulton    J.    Sheen,    in    a 
Lenten  sermon  in  St.  Patrick's  cathe- 
dral in  New  York,  March  18,  1945. 
(As  quoted  by  the  New  York  Times, 
March  19,  1945.) 


VOICE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


One  time  a  big  manufacturer 
looked  at  one  of  our  gadgets  and 
practically  swooned.  "Good 
Lord,  man,  we  can't  put  that  on 
the  market."  I  said,  "Why  not? 
Isn't  it  any  good?"  He  said, 
"That's  the  trouble.  It's  too 
good.  If  that  thing  got  out,  it 
would  ruin  a  whole  industry. 
We  couldn't  compete  against  it." 
Maybe  that's  good  industrial 
economy,  but  it's  not  for  poor 
old  Bingle.  Seems  to  me  if  a 
thing  is  that  good,  John  Q.  and 
his  missus  are  entitled  to  have  it. 
If  it  ruins  a  whole  industry,  why 
it  ruins  a  whole  industry — and 
builds  a  better  one.  That's  just 
one  case;  we've  had  others. 
Generally    speaking,     we    have 

tor  JULY-AUGUST,  1945 


found   manufacturers   afraid   to 
tackle  new  things. 
Bing   Crosby,   in   his   article   'I   Got 
Plenty    of    Mousetraps,'    describing 
the  Crosby  Research  Foundation  for 
inventors,  in  the  American  Magazine, 
July,  1945.     (Italic's  Bing's.) 
America's    productive    capacity 
has  been  increased  to  almost  un- 
believable    proportions     during 
the  war.    The  domestic  market 
will    be    unable    to    absorb    the 
present    output    after   hostilities 
cease,  except  for  the  relatively 
brief  period  when  depleted  in- 
ventories are  being  replenished. 
Export  outlets  will  be  the  only 
alternative  to  a  sharp  decrease 
in  our  postwar  output,  with  its 
concomitant  unemployment,   re- 
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duced  purchasing  power,  defla- 
tion —  and,    inevitably,    depres- 


sion. 


Extract  from  a  pamphlet  put  out  by 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce. (As  quoted  by  Edwin  A. 
Lahey  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Jan.  7,  1945.) 

In  the  past,  America's  mastery 
of  mass  production  methods 
has  been  a  great  asset  in  com- 
petition for  world  markets.  This 
American  technique  often  has 
enabled  us  to  offset  the  much 
lower  wage  levels  of  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  in  the  post-war  era  America 
will  not  enjoy  such  a  wide  mar- 
gin of  advantage  over  other 
nations  in  the  matter  of  produc- 
tion know-how  as  was  the  case 
in  pre-war  days.  The  vast  in- 
crease in  the  tempo  of  mechan- 
ized production,  brought  about 
by  the  war,  has  not  been  ex- 
perienced by  America  alone. 
Russia  and  the  British  Empire 
are  notable  among  other  na- 
tions which  have  adopted  the 
faster  pace.  And  we  have  been 
unstinting  not  only  in  supply- 
ing finished  goods  to  these  Al- 
lies but  also  in  supplying  pro- 
ductive machinery  and  full 
knowledge  of  our  methods. 
P.  W.  Litchfield,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company,  in  The  Goodyear 
News,  April,  1945. 

With  the  water  table  falling 
over    so    great    a    part    of    the 


United  States  and  with  soil  ero- 
sion but  little  checked,  there  is 
a  note  of  tragic  absurdity  in  the 
grandiose  talk  of  the  coming 
economy  of  plenty.  Unless  tall 
talk  and  blueprints  handed  down 
from  on  high  are  replaced  by 
actual  work  of  practical  con- 
servation, this  country  will  be 
headed  in  a  few  decades  toward 
a  desert  economy  rather  than 
toward  a  more  abundant  life. 

Extract  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  August  30, 
1944. 

It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  the 
American  people,  except  for  a 
few   million,    are   guilty   of   the 
crime  of  indifference  in  the  face 
of  race  prejudice,  economic  ex- 
ploitation,   political    corruption 
and     the     degradation     of     op- 
pressed minorities. 
Robert  M.  Hutchins,  president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  in  an  address 
to  graduates  of  the  University,  June 
15,  1945.     (As  reported  in  the  Chi- 
cago Times,  of  the  same  date.) 
The  basis  of  the  scientific  proc- 
ess  is  the   reproducible  experi- 
ment. It  is  the  only  fundamental 
tool    at   our   command   for    ex- 
tending  our   knowledge   of   the 
universe.    It  is  the  accepted  sci- 
entific   method,    and    when    ap- 
plied to  obtain  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  environment,  it 
is    called    "scientific    research." 
Even  logic  is  secondary  in  im- 
portance to  the  reproducible  ex- 
periment.    Mathematics    is    the 
only    branch    of    science   which 
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has  passed  from  the  realm   of 
the  experimental  to  the  Utopia 
of  pure  logic. 
Thomas  Midgley,  Jr.,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Chemical  So- 


ciety. (As  quoted  in  a  Summary  on 
The  Future  of  Industrial  Research 
by  Frank  A.  Howard,  president, 
Standard  Oil  Development  Com- 
pany.) 


WASTE  NOT,  PROFIT  NOT 


More  Americans  have  lost  their 
lives  by  fires  since  1900  than  have 
been  killed  in  all  the  wars  fought  by 
the  United  States.  Since  the  turn  of 
the  century  425,000  persons  have 
been  trampled,  suffocated  and  burned 
to  death  in  this  country. — National 
Fire  Protection  Association. 


Property  loss  by  fires  in  U.  S.  is  now 
running  over  $800  a  minute  for  a  total 
of  over  $1,000,000  every  day.  Data  and 
statement  by  Elmer  F.  Riske,  manager  of 
the  Cook  County  inspection  bureau,  be- 
fore the  engineering  division  of  the  Greater 
Chicago  Safety  Council.  (As  reported  in 
the  Chicago  Times,  April  21,  1945.) 


In  the  first  90  days  of  1945  there  were 
more  than  96  fires  a  day  in  the  City  of 
Chicago,  or  a  total  for  the  period  of  8,666 
fires.  (Chief  Fire  Marshal  Anthony  J. 
Mullaney  in  the  Chicago  Times,  April  4, 
1945.) 


'The  real  wealth  of  a  country  con- 
sists of  the  factories  and  the  ma- 
chinery, the  farms  and  the  mines, 
which  makes  possible  the  production 
of  useful  things.  It  also  includes  the 
railroads,  the  street  cars,  and  the 
light  and  power  equipment.'  —  Ex- 
tract from  editorial  in  Chicago  Trib- 
une, December  12,  1944. 


BURIED  PATENTS  DEPT. 

A  total  of  9,000  tons  of  high  quality  alloy 


steel  was  used  last  year  in  making  3,500,- 
000,000  razor  blades.  This  amounted  to 
nearly  ten  million  blades  per  day,  allowing 
every  adult  American  male  about  one  new 
blade  every  three  days.  That  these  9,000 
tons  of  alloy  steel  could  have  been  used  to 
better  purpose  in  the  war  effort  cannot  be 
denied.  But  would  that  necessarily  force 
American  civilian  and  uniformed  men  to 
grow  beards?  Not  when  the  same  tonnage 
of  steel,  by  a  simple  change  in  the  metal- 
lurgical formula,  can  be  made  to  turn  out 
blades  that  would  last  the  male  population 
for  years! 

About  the  best  the  Price  System  has  to 
offer  is  the  'Swedish  stainless  steel'  adver- 
tised by  a  Chicago  department  store.  They 
'give  you  15  to  30  smooth  shaves  per  blade 
— at  $1  a  dozen,'  or  other  more  expensive 
blades  with  not  much  more  life. 

However,  in  the  December  1944  issue  of 
McCalUs  magazine,  is  the  following  scoop: 
'Coming  soon — add  to  your  list  of  post- 
war products:  a  razor  blade  that  needs 
to    be    sharpened    only    once    in    five 
years.' 
You  can  be  sure  that  any  such  blade  will 
never  be  widely  marketed  under  the  Price 
System,  nor  would  the  blade  with  tungsten- 
carbide  edge  described  by  Technocracy  over 
a  decade  ago    (at  an  energy  cost  of  only 
20  percent  more  than  the  ordinary  blade; 
it  would  last  20  years).    For  the  reasons 
why  not,   see   the   dividend   statements   of 
manufacturers    of    the    3-shave    blades,    as 
well  as  the  particularly  interesting  discus- 
sion of  this  problem  in  the  official  Tech- 
nocracy Study  Course,  where  it  is  given  as 
an  example  of  Price  System  wastefulness 
of    non-replaceable    resources.      (Research 
Division  8741-1). 


for  JULY-AUGUST,  1945 
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STRAIGHT  AS  THE 
CROW  FLIES 

Of  all  the  notable  things  on  earth 
The  queerest  is  the  pride  in  WORTH 
In   this   American   nation. 

He's  WORTH  a  million,  is  the  cry 

So  emulate  this  WORTHY  guy, 

Chisel  and  cheat  and    bribe  .  .  .  and  lie — 

Then  form  a  corporation. 

Take  warning  now,  my  grasping  friend, 
The  ladder  of  WORTH  you  can't  ascend 
Without  good  reason  to  apprehend 
That  you'll  find  it  greased  near  the  top- 
most  end 
With  excess  profits'  taxation. 

That  furthermore,  your  frenzied  climb 
Toward  social  heights,  and  WORTH  sub- 
lime 
Will  end  ...  by  simple  calculation 
In  Government  expropriation. 

Herb  Robbins 


TAKE  IT  EASY 

'When  the  stress  and  strain  of  our 
war  is  over  and  the  great  inevitable 
economic  depression  follows,  leaving 
in  its  wake  victims  of  financial  re- 
verses, high  taxes,  etc.,  the  resources 
of  the  nervous  systems  of  our  people 
will  be  fatigued  to  the  utmost,  the 
sequel  of  which  will  be  insomnia  and 
emotional  instability,  relief  of  which 
will  be  sought  from  the  family  phy- 
sician. If  the  physician  does  pre- 
scribe some  form  of  barbiturate,  we 
shall  subsequently  see  a  rise  in  mor- 
tality and  morbidity  due  to  their 
increased  use.' — Dr.  William  D.  Mc- 
Nally  of  the  Cook  County,  Illinois, 
Coroner's  Office,  as  reported  in  P.M. 
January  5,  1945. 


Some   Technocracy   section   ad- 
dresses   in    Great    Lakes    area 


8040-1—204    Columbia    Bldg.,    Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 
8040-2— Box  356,  Ambridge,  Pa. 
8040-3—340  Brighton  Ave.,  Rochester,  Pa. 
8041-1—1613  East  51st  St.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
8141-2—738  Prospect  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
8141-3—38  South  High  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
8141-4—2237    Front    St.,    Cuyahoga    Falls, 

Ohio. 
8141-7— P.   O.  Box  270,  Barberton,   Ohio. 
8141-14— P.  O.  Box  553,  Kent,  Ohio. 
8141-15—10537  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Cleveland  8, 
Ohio. 

8240-1—207    N.    Washington    St.,    Galion, 

Ohio. 
R.  D.  8242— c/o  Arthur  C.  Clayton,  Marine 

City,  R.  No.  1,  Mich. 
R.  D.  8242— c/o  John  Reynolds,  St.  Clair, 

R.  No.  2,  Mich. 
8341-1—1430  Adams  St.,  Toledo  2,  Ohio. 
8342-1—9108     Woodward     Ave.,     Detroit, 

Mich. 
8342-2—708  Garland  St.,  Flint  4,  Mich. 
8342-2—55  Niagara,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
8439-1— P.  O.  Box  81,  Station  A,  Dayton, 

Ohio. 
R.   D.   8641—916   E.   Corby   Blvd.,   South 

Bend,  Ind. 
8743-1—2204  W.Vliet  St.,  Milwaukee  5,  Wis. 
8844-1—217%  Pine  St.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
8844-2—1011   W.   College  Ave.,  Appleton, 

Wis. 
8844-3—135  Van  St.,  Neenah,  Wis. 
9038-1—4518  Delmar  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
R.  D.  9041—2428  13th  Ave.,  Rock  Island, 

Dl. 
R.  D.  9140—18  N.  5th  St.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
9344-1—28    N.    8th    St.,    Minneapolis    3, 
Minn. 

R.  D.  9344—527  Wabasha  St.,  St.  Paul  2, 

Minn. 
9439-1—817  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
9648-1— P.  O.  Box  178,  Warren,  Minn. 
R.  D.  9737-4442  Bayley,  Wichita  9,  Kan. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


an: 


WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
rial  movement  with  a  North  American 
rogram  which  has  become  widespread  on 
is  continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
y  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

*  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  minimum 
of  25  members  and  running  up  to  several 
hundred. 

*  I  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy 
or  endowment  and  has  no  debts.  Technoc- 
racy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and 
donations  of  its  own  members.  The  wide- 
spread membership  activities  of  Technoc- 
r .1  are  performed  voluntarily;  no  royal- 
'  ommissions  or  bonuses  are  paid,  and 
only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsis- 

lllowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local 
Section. 

*  Members  wear  the  chromium  and  ver- 

ignia  of  Technocracy — the  Mon- 
ad, an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 

WHERE? 

*  There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy is  almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S. 
and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and  in  ad- 
dition there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous 
other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

*  Members   of  Technocracy   are   glad   to 

many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's 

Vi       v  Program  with  any  interested  people 

1         nental     Headquarters    will    be 

I   to  inform  anyone  of  the  location 

earest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

*  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo 
mists  that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sectarian 
membership  organization.  In  1934,  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  founda 
tions  of  the  present  nation-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This 
is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has 
generally  'held  the  lid*  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tre- 
mendous 'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its 
members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

*  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America 
by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed  of 
North  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life, 
Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite 
of  all  the  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races  and  religions  which  make  up  this 
continent.  Membership  is  open  only  to 
North  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective 
political  office  or  active  office  in  any  polit- 
ical party.) 

*  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  North  American 
— you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 


Great  Lakes  Technocrat, 
843  Belmont  Ave., 
Chicago  14,  Illinois 
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SECTION  STAMP  HERE 


When  we  begin  to  feel  the  order 
of  nature  in  our  very  bones,  then 
only  will  we  respect  it  and  proceed 
to  shape  our  institutions,  our  lives, 
and  the  lives  of  our  children  in  har- 
mony  with  it. 


Paul  B.  Sears,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Oberlin 
College  in  the  New  Republic,  June  11, 1945. 
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From  the  Camera's  Eyeview 

The  Old  Civilization  vs  The  New 
What  Price  Opinion? 

IF  you  ask  the  average  man  to  point  out  the  difference  between  mankind's  way 
of  living  7000  years  ago  and  today  he  is  likely  to  snor*:  They  weren't  civilized 
7000  years  ago.'  If  you  ask  him  what  he  means  by  civilized  he's  almost  sure  to 
say:  'Any  "dope"  knows  that.'  If  you  demand  a  better  definition  heil  refer  you 
to  the  dictionary.    That  ends  it  as  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

Nevertheless,  dictionary  definitions  are,  like  all  other  definitions,  simply  arbitrary 
agreements  among  men.  They  often  serve  to  conceal  lack  of  understanding  by  of- 
fering verbal  substitutes  for  other  terms.  Webster  tells  us  that  to  'civilize'  means 
to  'reclaim  from  savagery;  educate;  refine;  humanize/  Civilization  is  defined  as  the 
'relative  advancement  of  culture'  in  respect  to  these  ideas.  By  a  little  digging 
beneath  the  surface  we  find  that  all  this  means  precisely  nothing,  since  there 
are  no  absolute  standards  of  education,  refinement  or  humanity,  as  yet. 

So  we  begin  our  quest  for  the  difference  between  mankind's  way  of  living  7000 
years  ago  and  today  from  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  opinion,  where  one  man's 
ideas  can  grow  as  tall  as  another's  and  there  is  room  for  all.  However,  if  we  stay 
in  these  lush  fields  we'll  never  get  anywhere  with  our  query.  The  climate  of 
opinion  is  too  agreeable  to  the  ego.  So,  let's  venture  forth  to  the  dry  land  of  facts. 
Precise  knowledge,  like  the  shamrock  of  Ireland,  grows  nowhere  else. 

Civilization  is  not  a  collection  of  sentiments  or  an  ideology.  It's  a  way  of  living. 
Basically,  it  is  the  means  whereby  men  get  their  living  from  their  environment:  plus 
the  institutions  which  have  developed  to  regulate  their  co-habitation.  This  definition 
is  not  a  verbal  substitute  for  another  word  but  an  explanation  in  terms  of  physical 
and  social  meaning.  It  is  also  a  fact,  since  it  is  the  close  agreement  of  a  series  of 
observations  of  the  same  phenomenon.  Anyone  who  cares  to  make  a  study  can 
check  up  on  it. 

7000  Years  Ago  and  Today 

From  remote  antiquity  down  to  about  200  years  ago  the  means  whereby  men  got 
their  living  from  their  environment  changed  but  little.  The  chief  source  of  power 
available  with  which  to  do  work  was  the  human  body.  Consequently,  no  more  could 
be  produced  than  was  possible  with  the  total  energy  of  the  working  population.  The 
domestication  of  plants  and  animals  extended  man's  control  over  his  environment. 
But,  by  and  large,  that  control  was  meager  for  thousands  of  years.  It  was  a  hand  to 
mouth  existence  for  the  great  majority;  with  special  privileges  for  the  favored  few. 
Civilization  became  stabilized  at  a  low  order  of  magnitude  of  operations,  in  a  state 
of  ever  present  natural  scarcity.  This  socially  static  state  endured  until  the  18th 
Century.  During  this  long  period  the  institutions  developed  to  regulate  society  be- 
came fixed  and  frozen  in  folklore  and  tradition. 

To  be  sure  there  were  changes  in  political  states,  in  philosophic  and  moral  con- 
cepts and  in  titles  to  the  means  of  production,  from  time  to  time.  But  these  changes 
were  superficial  involving  only  changes  in  systems  of  thought  and  not  in  the  funda- 
mental means  whereby  men  lived.  The  order  of  magnitude  of  operations  remained 
the  same.  Whether  mankind  made  any  progress  in  education,  refinement  or  hu- 
manity during  the  Age  of  Scarcity  is  a  moot  question. 

Science  and  its  stalwart  son  technology  are  reshaping  civilization.  They  are  liter- 
ally creating  a  new  culture  within  the  shell  of  the  old.  The  old  civilization  of  toil  and 
scarcity  is  passing  away  before  our  very  eyes.  With  it  will  go  all  the  value  prestige 
and  phony  orchids  of  culture  that  sprang  from  its  dung  heaps  of  scarcity.  The  new 
culture  of  the  Power  Age  is  coming  in,  impelled  by  the  resistless  processes  of 
technology.  With  it  will  come  abundance  and  equal  oportunity  for  all.  Then  tech- 
nology will  be  released  from  the  control  of  Price  System  interference  and  obscurant- 
ism. It  will  be  set  free  to  perform  its  prodigies  in  that  'new  world  acoming.'  And 
its  greatest  prodigy  of  all  will  be  the  inevitable  demonstration  that  freedom  of 
technology  is  the  foundation  of  all  other  freedoms. 

FOR  SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER  1945  a 


Photo:  Courtesy  Air  Transport  Association 
How  far  is  an  hour,  in  distance?  As  far  as  available  transportation  technology  permits.  How  far  is  a 
scientific  idea,  in  progression?'  As  far  as  collective  social  consciousness  recognizes  the  trend  of  events 
brought  on  by  the  impact  of  physical  laws.  This  200  m.p.h.  plane  typifies  the  Power  Age  which  demands 
scientific  operation.    The  horse  and  buggy  typifies  all  of  yesterday's  7000  years. 


Photo:  Courtesy  Anheuser  Busch 
Opinions  (philosophy)  or  measurement  (facts)?  That  is  the  great  question  of  this  age.  When  granddaddy 
was  in  his  prime,  the  age  of  opinion  was  in  flower.  All  America  enjoyed  a  free  ride  on  the  expanding 
growth  curve  of  technology  for  about  150  years.  We  came  to  think  our  opinions  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  That  delusion  will  soon  be  rectified.  Today's  problems  won't  yield  to  debates  around  a 
pot-bellied  stove  in  a  general  store.    Look  back  at  the  past  in  this  picture;  it's  gone  for  good. 


Photo:  Courtesy  The  American  Brass  Company 
Here  is  a  splendid  example  of  measurement,  the  Extensometer.  Tensile  strength,  elongation,  yield  strength 
and  other  dota  of  copper  alloys  are  determined  by  this  precision  tension  testing  machine.  Note  the 
attendant's  attitudes.  There's  no  guesswork  or  opinions  here.  Facts  dictate.  It's  just  about  time  this 
attitude  was  carried  over  into  the  field  of  social  problems.  Their  complexity  and  magnitude  today  in- 
validates opinions  and  philosophy,  and  demands  the  scientific  approach. 


Photo:  Courtesy  N.  Y.  Central  System    \\ 
One  of  the  first  locomotives  built  in  America.    It  was  completed  in   1838  by  the  Rogers   Locomotive   and   | 
Machine  Works.  Paterson.  N.  J.,  for  the  Tonawanda  Railroad.    The  form  of  firebox  shown  here,  semicircular 
at  the  rear  part  with  a  hemispherical  top  surmounted  by  a  dome,  was  used  as  late  as  1857.    The  B«»™ 
was  typical  of  early  railroad  technology.    It  was  good  enough  for  grandpappy  s  time.     Today  it  wouldn  t 
even  be  capable  of  switching  freight  cars  around  a  small  town  siding.    Good  old  Batavia. 


Photo:  Courtesy  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 


Here's  the  latest  in  railroad  technology,  two  way  electronic  train  telephones,  not  straight  radio.  It  per- 
mits talk  at  will  beween  locomotive  and  caboose,  between  trains  miles  apart  and  with  distant  bioac 
operators.  The  carrier  current  system  is  used.  The  current  jumps  the  distance  from  rails  or  wire  to  tne 
receiver  it  is  intended  for.  Others  are  not  affected.  It  was  installed  recently  on  a  branch  of  the  fenn- 
sylvania  R.R.  Technology  deflates  the  factors  of  human  error  and  ego.    Hurrahl 


Photo:  Courtesy  Anheuser-Buscii 

p£«e  M|3?,°uri  Ip^S!"*00*  .to  IndeP,endence.  then  over  the  Oregon  Trail  by  oxcart  and  covered  wagon. 

Fo" U?r ld«  then  via  Fo  2%?  n  "l*  F«!  Larami%thr°Ugh  the  S°Uth  PaSS  °nd  alon^  the  Sweetwater  te 
rort  Bndger.  then  via  Fort  Hall  along  the  Snake  River  to  Whitman  Mission;  and  down  the  miahtv  Col 
umbia  by  raft  to  the  valley  of  the  Willamette.    Four  months  of  poldding  across  half  a  ContinenJ97 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  Photograph 

■^fr<!areHstill.liv»9<who  made  that  laborious  journey.    Now  we  can  make  the   same  trip  in   a   handful   of 

IrSahJ A"  "?  ?  "  tHe  ^aking'  the  RBI  Flight  ShiP'  Conestoga.  It  serves  as  ?an  ambulance  or 
reighter  These  two  pictures  typify  the  speed  of  America's  progression,  and  the  distance  cover  d  from 
the  oxcart  age  to  the  Power  Age.     It  was  done  in  the  span  of  one  long  lifetime.      aiS,QnCe   covered'    lrom 


Photo:  Courtesy  Houdailie-Hershey  Corporation 
The  ice  harvest  of  yesterday  was  characterized  by  human  toil  and  hand  tools.  In  1943,  11,000.000  American 
homes  used  9,000,000  tons  of  ice.  Industry  used  31,000,000  tons.  The  old  method  is  inadequate  today. 
The  first  ice  making  plant  was  built  in  New  Orleans  in  1868.  In  1942  the  industry  employed  a  peak  of 
150.000  workers.  It  used  energy  equivalent  to  1,380,000,000  workers,  or  138,000,000  horsepower.  Pay- 
rolls represented  48.28  percent  of  all  operating  costs;  power  supplies  only  10.4  percent. 


Courtesy  of  York  Ice  Machinery  Corporation,  York,  Pa. 
The  ice  harvest  of  today  goes  on  all  the  year  around.  America's  6,500  ice  plants  have  a  daily  capacity  of 
298,000  tons  of  ice.  Operating  at  less  than  40  percent  of  capacity  in  1943  they  produced  40.000,000  tons. 
Some  items  used  are:  over  70.000  motor  trucks  and  cars;  83,000  electric  motors;  12.000  ammonia  com- 
pressors; 360.000.000  pounds  of  salt  and  calcium;  15,000.000  pounds  of  ammonia;  21,000  miles  of  pipe,  etc. 
Total  installed  horsepower  of  primary  and  secondary  movers  is  over   1,000,000. 
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U.  S.  D.  A.  Photo 
Carry  me  back  to — what?  Human  toil  and  hand  tools?  Here  the  hands  are  the  tools.  Cotton  is  the 
largest  employer  of  agricultural  labor.  Up  until  recently  King  Cotton  has  defied  mechanization.  Cotton 
picking  is  the  greatest  single  source  of  women  and  child  labor  in  America.  There  are  about  9  million 
people  in  the  2  million  tenant  families  of  the  10  cotton  states.  Their  lot  is  largely  spent  in  raising  and 
picking  cotton.    It's  a  tough  life,  but  technology  is  making  it  easier.    Oh  Happy  Day1. 


Photo:  Courtesy  international  Harvester  Company 
This  mechanical  cotton  picker  will  pick  as  much  cotton  in  one  day  as  70  men.  At  present  wages  rates 
it  costs  about  $30.00  to  pick  a  500  lb.  bale  of  cotton.  This  machine  cuts  that  cost  to  about  $1.00  a 
bale.  Figuring  overhead,  amortization,  depreciation  and  downgrading  caused  by  dirty  cotton  the  sav- 
ing is  at  least  $20.00  a  bale.  *Weep  no  more  my  lady — .'  You  will  soon  be  released  from  the  bondage 
of  toil  and  scarcity.    Politics  can't  do  it;  but  technology  is  making  it  a  categorical  imperative. 
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Photo:  Courtesy  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
Remember  the  Village  Blacksmith?  That  was  in  the  'good  old  days'  of  human  toil  and  scarcity.  Not  that 
scarcity  isn't  still  with  us,  but  the  toil  is  disappearing  fast,  and  some  day  soon  we  are  going  to  run  out  of 
scarcity.  Here's  a  giant  press  forging  a  heavy  slab  of  battleship  armor.  What  power  and  technology!  See 
the  men  hard  at  work  watching  the  press  work.    That's  the  proper  spirit.        . 


Official  Photo  U.  S.  Air  Forces 
The  type  of  social  progression  we  have  been  illustrating  is  unknown  in  China.  There  they  still  operate  as 
did  their  honorable  ancestors  thousands  of  years  ago.  Human  toil  and  hand  tools  are  the  only  methods 
the  oriental  has  available;  consequently  he  has  scarcity.  Here  they  reduce  stones  to  a  useable  size  with 
hand  hammers,  in  building  a  B-29  base.  Not  much  skill  needed  here,  it's  true;  but  what  a  lot  of  man-hours 
and  low  scale  of  production.    You  can't  produce  abundance  with  scarcity  methods. 
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Signal  Corps  Photo 
'Perplexed  no  more  with  human  or  divine.  Tomorrow's  tangle  to  the  winds  resign.'  Thus  opined  Omar 
Khayyam,  the  astronomer-poet  of  Persia,  over  800  years  ago.  Nothing  much  has  changed  in  that  country 
since  then.  It  is  still  a  land  of  human  toil  and  hand  tools,  plus  plenty  of  opinions.  Here,  laborers  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  Command,  U.  S.  Army,  unload  American  flour  on  its  way  to  Russia  under  lend-lease.  U.  S. 
Army  operated  the  Iranian  R.R.  between  the  Persian  gulf  and  Soviet  supply  depots  in  the  North. 
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Kansas  City  Star  Photograph 
Automatic  lift  unloading  new  wheat  into  bins.  The  loading  car  is  tilted  to  a  45  degree  angle  and  the 
wheat  pours  out.  The  operation  takes  about  a  fourth  of  the  time  required  by  the  old  method.  The 
U.S.  shipped  food  to  American  fighting  forces  and  their  allies  in  56  theaters  of  war.  In  1943  we  raised 
50  percent  more  food  on  2  percent  less  acreage  with  10  percent  less  farm  labor  than  in  1918. 


From  the  Camera's  Eyeview 

The  Achilles'   Heel   of  Technology 
The  Weakest  Link  Is  The  Strongest 

Achilles  was  an  ancient  Greek  hero  whose  exploits  in  war  were  written  up  by 
Homer,  about  900  B.C.  He  was  reputed  to  be  physically  invulnerable  except  in  one 
place.  According  to  the  story,  his  mother  had  dipped  him,  while  an  infant,  into 
the  River  Styx.  This  immersion  rendered  him  invulnerable  except  in  the  heel  by 
which  she  had  held  him.  After  many  adventures,  Achilles  was  killed,  at  last,  by  a 
wound  in  the  right  heel. 

This  story  is  a  part  of  elegant  literature,  a  myth.  But  it  has  a  point  worth  con- 
sidering. There  is  a  similarity  of  a  sort  between  the  invulnerability  and  weakness  of 
Achilles  and  the  invulnerability  and  weakness  of  modern  technology  in  America.  In 
most  respects,  technology  seems  'invulnerable'  but  it  is  utterly  dependent  upon  a 
slender  thread  of  precise  adjustment  and  control.    Technology  is  tenuous. 

Electric  power  comes  in  over  a  thin  wire.  Shut  off  that  flow  and  you  convert  the 
finest  industrial  plant  in  the  country  into  a  pile  of  junk,  fit  only  as  a  nesting  place 
for  birds  and  rats.  Stop  the  flow  of  power  to  our  big  cities  and  they  become  smolder- 
ing morgues  for  millions  of  people  in  a  few  days.  Drop  a  few  dozen  blockbuster 
bombs  in  the  railroad  yards  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  a  few  other  points  and  you 
disrupt  a  Continental  transportation  system.  Manufacture,  transportation,  com- 
munication and  agriculture  are  basic  in  America's  technological  structure.  Unless 
they  function  smoothly,  social  welfare  and  public  health  decline  toward  zero  and 
education  is  a  useless  pretense.    First  things  always  come  first. 

The  greater  technology  becomes  under  the  Price  System,  the  easier  it  is  to  destroy. 
This  paradox  is  a  result  of  the  clumsy  interweaving  of  some  physical  laws  with  the 
Price  System  of  trade  and  commerce  and  the  exclusion  of  many  more  important  ones 
because  their  adoption  would  invalidate  the  entire  status  quo. 

What  Color  Is  A  Chameleon? 

Industrially,  technology  is  the  application  of  physical  laws  to  the  production  and 
distribution  of  goods  and  services.  Socially,  it  is  adaptation  of  the  social  structure 
to  the  verities  of  the  physical  world  in  which  we  live,  and  obedience  thereto. 
The  Price  System  is  the  devious,  opportunistic  methods  of  the  institutions  of  business, 
finance  and  politics,  while  its  social  structure  is  the  reflection  of  a  hodge-podge  in- 
dustrial system  that  grew  up  out  of  mercenary  instincts  developed  to  a  pathological 
degree  by  long  ages  of  scarcity.  Technology  and  the  Price  System  are  incompatible 
in  the  nature  of  things.  Here  is  the  focal  point  of  social  instability  in  the  Price 
System  and  the  source  of  technology's  weakness  today. 

The  average  American  is  interested  mainly  in  how  much  he  can  chisel  out  of 
society  and  how  little  he  can  get  away  with  giving  back  in  return.  There  is  scarcely 
any  social  morale  in  this  land,  except  in  the  Armed  Forces,  which  is  not  interpreted 
in  terms  of  personal  gain.  Our  mixed-up  culture  of  technology  and  chiseling  Price 
System  methods  has  reached  a  point  of  development  wherein  its  operation  and  safety 
is  dependent  upon  an  ever-increasing  number  of  physical  factors.  As  social  instabil- 
ity grows  and  social  morale  sinks  lower,  technology  becomes  ever  more  tenuous. 

The  Achilles'  heel  of  technology  is  social  violence.  It  must  be  strictly  tabooed. 
Should  internal  strife  occur,  it  will  result  in  a  major  social  catastrophe.  There  must 
be  no  reduction  of  America's  great  technology.  Any  party  or  group  advocating  social 
violence  as  a  solution  of  America's  problems  is  guilty  of  Continental  treason.  Amidst 
all  the  organized  confusion  in  America  today  there  is  only  one  program  that  will 
make  social  violence  unprofitable  for  any  party  or  group;  that  will  provide  individual 
security  through  collective  security;  that  will  heighten  social  morale  through  a  com- 
mon objectve;  that  will  thus  free  technology  from  its  tenuousness  and  guarantee  the 
greater  future  of  America.  That  program  is  TECHNOCRACY'S  VICTORY  PROGRAM 
OF  TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION  OF  MEN,  MACHINES.  MATERIEL  AND  MONEY,  WITH 
NATIONAL  SERVICE  FROM  ALL  AND  PROFITS  TO  NONE. 

FOR  SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER,    1945  13 
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World  Wide  Photo 

Laying  a  pipe  line  to  carry  the  oil  of  Iraq  to  ports  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  source  of  power  used 
here  is  human  labor.  There  are  about  24  men  at  work  on  this  job,  totalling  a  little  more  than  two 
horsepower  of  energy.  Notice  the  small  pipe,  the  shallow  trench,  the  hand  tools  and  the  obvious  air  of 
human  toil.  The  low  order  of  magnitude  of  operations  shov/n  here  is  normal  to  most  of  the  world  out- 
side America.    The  problems  involved  here  can  be  solved  with  a  'Heave  Hoi'  and  a  couple  of  grunts. 
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Photo:  Courtesy  Caterpillar  Tractor  Cs. 

In  this  scene  there  are  only  half  as  many  men  but  a  lot  of  machinery.  The  prime  movers  shown  total 
hundreds  of  horsepower  of  energy.  The  ditch  is  wider  and  deeper  than  in  the  first  picture;  and  the  pipe 
is  twice  as  large.  Notice  the  tractor  driver  taking  it  easy  and  the  general  absence  of  human  toil.  Yet 
here  is  a  dynamic  scene  depicting  a  high  order  of  magnitude  of  operations;  power,  speed,  efficiency. 
Problems  here  can  only  be  solved  by  following  the  design  of  the  job  and  the  mechanisms  employed. 
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-.,.,.        ...  .     ,  Photo:  Courtesy  General  Motors  Corporation 

1 )  ^!f  JP™«rW„Ve    «        ™«hine   designed  for  chambering   barrels    on   20  mm   anti-aircraft   guns    replaces 
minutes ATreS  1  171  "' "'^V  "   reduces   machining   time   from   one    and    one-quarter    hours  tof  our 
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n  __„ .  .,      .  ,       .  photo:  Courtesy  Monsanto  Chemical  Company 

"onMom  to  ftS  d.^  VS  ""'?"  fur'chM  W'    This  is  *• 


Photo:  Courtesy  General  Motor  Corporation 

ti ..........  .  tank 

tVa'nsmrs^ronsr"Ab*sol'ute  precision  prevails  here.    Every  hole  MUST  be  in  the  right  place. 
quickly  these  hundreds  of  holes  are  drilled,  once  the  job  is  all  set  to  go.    Think,  how  long  and  arduous 
this  task  would  be  if  each  hole  had  to  be  drilled  separately,  by  hand.    Operations  like  this  can  t  be  done 
by  guess  and  by  gosh.    They  must  conform  to  the  technological  principles  involved. 


This  huge  multiple  tool  drills  hundreds  of  holes  simultaneously  in  the  heavy  armor   plate   of 

*_-- :Ji:—      »u«.i„.-  ~»^e;„„  ™OWril«  her*.    Everv  hole  MUST  be  in  the  right  place.    It  s  amazing  how 


Photo:  Courtesy  General  Electric  Company 
Here  is  the  assembly  line  at  the  Fort  Wayne  turbosupercharger  plant.  An  airplane  engine  must  have 
oxygen  in  order  to  operate.  The  turbosupercharger  scoops  in  and  compresses  the  rarefied  air  01  nign 
altitudes.  Operation  is  both  directly  from  the  crankshaft  by  a  system  of  gears  and  by  using  the  hot 
exhaust  gases  of  the  engine.  The  turbosupercharger  provides  near-sea-level  air  pressure  to  the  motor, 
making  high  altitude  performance  possible.    Here  it  is  again:  control,  stability,  tenuousness. 


Photo:  Courtesy  General  Electric  Company 
same 


same   speed,   cars 


An  example  ai  ftHw««^«j  *     u      .  «.         .         .  Photo:  Courtesy  Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation 

o *8 miSS-iMh?.  Ta/f  nnnnnn  -gYi:    T.f«  »«or-liko  surface  of  this  Cyclone  part  has  a  maximum  deviation 
areaT  ncreased   du^  o   cS  f*  "f"  °f  Qny  suPerfinished  part  is  decreased  but  load  bearing 
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Photo:  Courtesy  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  and  The  Trailer  Co.  of  America 

Delivering  Victory  ships  in  150  ton  slices.  The  pre-fabricated  part  is  as  high  as  a  house  and  as  long  as  a 
flalcar.  How  many  horses  would  it  take  to  pull  this  load?  It  would  require  ten  times  as  many  men  as 
horses.  The  American  method  is  to  use  energy  and  technology,  not  human  toil  and  hand  tools.  Cut  oft 
the  energy  or  disrupt  the  technology  and  we  go  back  200  years. 


Photo:  Courtesy  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Here  is  something  else  new  in  America.  As  technological  methods   become  more   complex  it  will  become 
necessary  to  enroll  more  and  more  Americans  into  the  orbit  of  technology.     These  untrained  people,  ne- 
groes and  whites  without  discrimination,  are  being  taught  the  fundamental  physical  principles  of  industry,  i 
It  is  a  class  in   electricity.     Once   conditioned   to   the   scientific   approach   to   industrial   problems   it   won't, 
be  quite  so  far  to  the  idea  that  social  problems  also  are  amenable  to  the  methods  of  science. 


This  is  a  hrannhinrr  «,^u-  i  ■  nn  Photo:  Courtesy  General  Electric  Company 

simultaneously.    This  machine  reduced!  1  ^d'l  Wl  ^    ""^    ?'3°   CUt,5n  th?   nine    ri,lin9   B™«« 
unit  must  decLe.    Basic  ntacWn^duceTasTA^^^^^^^  P« 


Photo:  Courtesy  General  Electric  Company 
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«.^..     wny  is  me   death  rate   of  old  jobs   rising   faster   than   the    birth   rate   of   new   jobs? 
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Official  Photo  U.  S.  Air  Forces 
USAAF  aviation  engineers,  building  B-29  bases  in  China  with  native  labor.  Men,  mules,  carts,  wheel- 
barrows, shoulder  baskets,  toil  and  sweat.  That's  the  Chinese  way  of  building  a  landing  field.  10,000 
human  laborers  can  do  only  as  much  work  as  TEN  100  hp.  engines  operating  modern  earth-moving 
equipment.    The  rate  of  energy  conversion  in  China  is  extremely  low.     In  America  it's  very  high. 


Photo:  Courtesy  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
Here's  the  American  way  of  constructing  a  landing  field.  The  engines  shown  here  probably  have  more 
power  than  the  entire  army  of  men  shown  in  the  previous  picture.  On  this  field  at  Johnstown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Caterpillar  Diesel  D8  Tractors  with  LaPlant-Choate  scrapers  moved  1,000,000  yards  of  earth  one  half 
mile.     They  worked  23  hours  a  day  and  each  tractor  used  5y2  gallons  of  7c  fuel  per  hour. 
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'This  is  the  for«c»  „..■  ,-•«,•     •  Photo:  Courtesy  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association 

Z?*^J*£&^J^'ZSr^*0^  I"  4-  raw  physica!  environment  I,  is  hard 
is  .xtr.ni.ly  tenuous  and  easy  to  wre?k  S^tlv  Am!  t"^  .""k"  ,PnCe  S?'lm  "Potions  social  stability 
nature's  lirst  principles  A  tLLX,i™l  .,,5 7  Amenca  s  technology  and  th.  f.w  survivors  go  back  to 
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Photo:  Courtesy  General  Electric  Company 

Her©  the  technological  process  of  reducing  labor  and  skill  to  simple  operations  is  carried  to  its  ultimate 
development.  This  is  a  battery  of  photoelectric-thyraton  bean  sorting  machines  in  action.  No  human 
attention  is  required  except  for  maintenance.  The  process  is  fully  automatic.  The  beans  pass  before 
electric  eyes.  The  white  beans  get  by  but  the  discolored  ones  are  flicked  into  a  reject  chute  by  metal 
fingers.    A  fine  watch  is  a  very  intricate  mechanism  but  even  a  moron  can  wind  it  up. 
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Photo:  Courtesy  Kaiser  Company  Incorporated 

This  plate  rolling  mill  at  Fontana,  California,  is  rated  at  300,000  tons  of  ship  plate  a  year.  You  can 
count  the  number  of  men  attending  this  installation  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Massive  assemblies  like 
this  are  fundamental  and  prior  to  most  other  industrial  production  but  they  are  just  as  dependent  on 
precise  control.  The  power  to  energize  them  comes  in  over  a  thin,  flexible  wire,  symbolizing  the  thin 
line  of  demarcation  between  advanced  technology  and  the  crudity  of  human  toil  and  hand  tools. 


From  the  Camera's  Eyeview 

Technology  Goes  To  War 
There  Was  The  Door  To  Which  I  Found  No  Key' 

It  has  been  said  that  man  is  the  only  animal  that  wages  war  upon  his  own  kind. 
Whether  this  is  so  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  the  history  of  war  is  as  old  as  the  written 
records  of  mankind.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  once  defined  war  as 
'every  contention  by  force  between  two  nations  in  external  matters,  under  the 
authority  of  their  respective  governments/  (Bas.  v.  Tingy,  4  Dallas,  37). 

In  ancient  literature  we  can  read  the  story  of  Numa  Pompilius  (714  to  672  B.C.), 
the  second  King  of  Rome.  During  his  reign,  he  had  a.  shrine  built  to  the  pagan  God 
Janus,  the  God  of  gates  and  doors.  Pompilius  specified  that  the  gates  of  t.ie  temple 
should  be  kept  open  whenever  Rome  was  at  war  and  closed  when  peace  ruled  over 
the  city.  Existing  records  show  that  between  672  B.C.  and  14  A.D.  the  gales  were 
closed  only  four  times,  for  brief  periods.  As  a  matter  of  record,  since  1600  B.C.  up  to 
now  the  world  as  a  whole  has  experienced  less  than  330  years  of  peace. 

There  is  something  symbolic  in  the  specification  that  the  shrine  of  Janus  should 
be  open  to  the  people  only  in  time  of  war.  Perhaps  it  was  symbolical  of  the  fact 
that  the  'glory'  of  war  was  the  only  event  making  escape  from  the  grinding  life  of 
toil  and  scarcity  possible  to  mankind  in  that  day  and  age.  In  war  the  gates  of 
adventure  opened  wide  and  men  could  march  off  to  loot,  rape  and  kill  'under  the 
authority  of  their  respective  governments.' 

When  peace  descended  again  upon  the  land  and  the  adventurers  returned  home 
to  the  boredom  of  social  conformity,  they  found  the  gates  to  the  Temple  of  Janus 
closed,  symbolizing  their  reimprisonment  within  the  structure  of  a  social  system 
based  on  human  toil,  hand  tools  and  an  everlasting  hand-to-mouth  scarcity. 

Today  the  framework  of  a  high  energy  civilization  is  evident  on  all  sides.  War- 
fare, now,  is  waged  with  the  tools  of  social  change.  By  this  we  mean  that  the 
processes  and  mechanisms  introduced  during  the  war  have  a  terrific  impact  upon  the 
social  structure  when  it  contracts  into  a  state  of  peace.  The  factors  of  social  change 
grow  steadily  more  portentous.  And,  what  is  the  social  picture  today?  Nearly  all 
our  'best  minds,'  our  'statesmen,'  our  'tycoons'  of  industry,  our  'leaders'  in  education 
and  the  professions  and  all  the  'respectable'  and  'nice'  people  of  the  'better  classes' 
are  sound  asleep.  They  view  the  social  problems  of  today  within  the  context  of 
events  that  occurred  a  thousand  years  ago. 

'—No  Less  Renown'd  Than  War' 

But,  after  every  war  comes  a  peace.  Then,  symbolically,  the  gates  of  Janus  swing 
closed.  Then,  soldiers  return  home,  war  industries  close,  war  workers  cease  working 
at  war  work.  Then,  private  enterprise  must,  perforce,  return  to  its  time-tried  rackets. 
Then,  it  will  again  have  the  freedom  it  is  forever  bellyaching  about  to  demonstrate 
for  the  umpteenth  time  its  functional  incompetence  to  distribute  an  abundance. 
Then  all  the  human  components  of  the  land  will  be  reimprisoned  within  the  stifling 
framework  of  a  social  system,  dependent  on  technology  and  extraneous  energy,  but 
operated  by  handicraft-agrarian  methods  handed  down  from  the  time  of  old  King 
Pompilius.  When  peace  again  descends  upon  this  fair  land,  the  impact  of  technology 
will  be  reversed,  like  a  boomerang,  from  the  open  door  of  war,  and  directed  with 
shattering  force  upon  the  social  structure  at  home.  The  compulsion  for  social  change 
will  descend  upon  America  with  cataclysmic  certainty. 

As  sure  as  the  sun  will  rise  above  the  eastern  horizon  tomorrow  morning,  the 
trend  of  physical  events  instituted  by  science  and  technology,  its  pace  and  power 
accelerated  by  war,  will  proceed  inflexibly  to  its  rendezvous  with  this  generation  of 
Americans.  There  is  no  escape  for  us  from  that  fact.  Total  war  will  either  be 
followed  by  total  peace  or  social  disintegration.  The  signs  all  point  in  one  direction. 
The  tools  of  social  change  are  sharp  and  they  cut  both  ways.  America  must  be 
prepared  with  a  program  in  harmony  with  the  trend  of  events. 

24  GREAT  LAKES  TECHNOCRAT 


Law  of  the  jungle 

The  average  American  soldier  is  as  courageous  as  the  soldier  of  any  other  nation, 
and  in  most  instances  far  more  adept  and  resourceful.  When  it  comes  right  down  to 
cases,  he  is  not  afraid  of  anything  that  may  happen.  He  can  take  it  as  well  as  dish 
it  out.  On  dozens  of  war  fronts  all  over  the  world,  such  Americans  are  united  as 
never  before  in  the  history  of  their  country. 

On  the  home  front  other  Americans  are  also  united  as  never  before  in  the  history 
of  their  country.  But  this  unity  is  of  a  different  color  than  that  exhibited  by  G.I.  Joe. 
The  American  soldier  has  surrendered  his  constitutional  privilege  to  pursue  indi- 
vidual and  economic  gains,  for  the  duration.  He  is  enrolled  in  National  Service.  The 
American  citizen  in  the  civilian  economy  has  not  surrendered  anything.  He  is  riding 
a  high  tide  of  economic  prosperity.  He  is  enrolled  in  Individual  Service. 

Here  we  have  two  clashing  behavior  patterns.  The  soldier  in  National  Service 
is  dedicated  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  civilian  in  Individual  Service  is  dedi- 
cated to  personal  gain.  Except  for  a  few  patriotic  Americans,  the  home  front  is  a 
unity  in  rejecting  all  suggestions  that  would  put  civilians  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
Armed  Forces.  Every  minority  pressure  group  in  the  land  is  scheming  to  further 
enhance  its  differential  advantages  at  the  expense  of  the  majority,  which  includes 
all  other  minority  pressure  groups. 

G.I.  Joe  knows  all  this  by  rote.  He  ought  to  because  he  spent  all  his  life  as  a 
part  of  that  economy  until  he  went  off  to  war.  He  also  learned  much  from  his  father 
who  fought  in  the  first  World  War  and  was  promised  a  postwar  world  'fit  for  heroes 
to  live  in.'  Finally,  he  remembers  the  'heroic'  feats  of  deprivation  by  which  his 
family  was  able  to  survive  the  Great  Depression.  The  soldier  knows  that  the  war 
will  end  some  day  and  he  will  return  home  again  to  a  competitive  economy.  He 
knows  that  the  Rules  of  the  Game  of  the  Price  System  require  him  to  chisel  a  'place' 
for  himself  or  be  disinherited  as  an  economic  outcast  from  society. 

Americans  Fear  Only  Americans 

The  American  soldier  knows  that  many,  if  not  most,  civilians  have  been  doing 
rather  well  for  themselves  since  the  war  began.  He  knows,  or  thinks,  that  they  are 
intrenching  and  consolidating  their  economic  positions  while  he  is  away.  And,  he 
think?,  that  he  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  spite  of  his  so-called  'Bill  of  Rights'  and 
all  the  political  schemes  to  assist  him.  Here  is  the  only  thing  the  American  soldier 
fears,  He  is  afraid  of  his  fellow  Americans  and  of  the  postwar  era.  This  is  the  source 
of  his  distrust  of  civilians. 

In  return,  the  civilian  distrusts  the  soldier.  He  is  afraid  that  G.I.  Joe  will  take 
his  job  away  from  him;  or  chisel  into  his  business  when  the  war  is  over.  He  is  afraid 
that  the  returning  soldier  will  get  a  preferential  advantage  denied  him.  The  civilian 
supports  the  war  to  the  extent  that  the  Rules  of  the  Game  of  the  Price  System 
permit.  But  the  same  Rules  dictate  that  he  must  provide  for  his  own  postwar  posi- 
tion.. The  Price  Sytem  guarantees  no  citizen  anything,  except  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  his  mercenary  instincts.  The  penalty  for  non-compliance  is  want  and 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

The  Price  System  regiments  its  human  components  into  compulsory  economic  and 
social  hostility  against  each  other.  That  is  how  it  operates.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
America  is  a  welter  of  social  confusion?  The  confusion  is  organized.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  Americans  are  afraid  of  each  other  and  the  postwar  period  ahead?  The 
wonder  is  that  we  have  done  as  well  in  this  war  as  we  have.  The  answer  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  ethics,  morals  or  principles  of  the  Price  System,  if  any.  It  resides  in 
the  Great  Technology  of  America,  grown  to  maturity  in  the  Power  Age. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  we  must  prepare  for  peace  in  time  of  war.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  the  installation  of  an  overall  design  of  National  Operations.  There 
is  such  a  blueprint  ready  and  waiting  to  be  installed.  It  will  guarantee  a  secure 
postwar  position  for  every  citizen,  soldier  and  civilian  alike. 

FOR  SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER,  1945  25 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy 
The  technological  character  of  this  war  is  illustrated  by  the  special  types  of  ships  required  to  transport 
men,  machines  and  materiel.  The  landing  craft  LST  pulls  up  to  shore,  two  big  doors  open,  a  ramp  is 
lowered  and  the  half  tracks,  tanks  and  trucks  roll  out.  LST  are  built  at  shipyards  along  inland  rivers  and 
Great  Lakes  ports.    At  Attu,  Kiska,  New  Guinea,  Rendova,  Sicily  their  gaping  jaws  have  opened  wide. 


Photo  Courtesy  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

75  trains!  It  must  move  as  a  unit — trains  follow  one  another  a  few  minutes  apart.  A  modern  division 
consists  of  more  than  men  alone.  There  is  also  tanks,  armored  cars,  tractors,  artillery,  anti-aircraft  gups, 
etc.  This  is  a  technological  war!  Transportation  is  the  keystone  of  logistics.  This  is  the  engineering  job 
of  getting  supplies  to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  in  the  right  amount. 


Photo:  Courtesy  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces 
Literally  riding  on  the  wind.  The  Army's  newest  glider  YCG-13.  It  will  transport  more  than  24  infantry- 
men with  full  packs,  mortars  and  machine  guns.  Two  jeeps  with  their  crews  or  a  medium  truck  with 
accompanying  equipment  may  be  loaded  and  unloaded  through  the  nose.  The  YCG-13  is  now  in  mass 
production  for  the  Air  Force  Troop  Carrier  Command.  It  weighs  about  four  tons  empty,  and  is  built 
largely  of  plywood.     On  the  sea  and  in  the  air,  technology  is  everywhere.    Ubiquitous  is  the  word. 


Official  Signal  Corps  Photo 
This  new  Army  combat  reconnaissance  car  M8,  designed  by  the  Ordnance  Department,  combines  the 
ruCe  iL^nd  ™aneuverabili*Y  °f  an  automobile  with  the  punch  and  armored  protection  of  a  light  tank. 
The  M8  weighs  8  tons  and  is  capable  of  high  speed  over  rough  terrain.  It  mounts  a  37mm  cannon 
and  a  30  caliber  machine  gun.  Notice  the  low  silhouette  and  high  ground  clearance.  The  tough  front 
end    simply    pushes    down    and    rides    over    underbrush    and    trees.     A    crew    of    four    handles    the    M8. 


Photo:  Courtesy  United  States  Rubber  Company 

Oil-resistant  synthetic  rubber  liiesaving  suits  marching  off  the  production  line.  To  the  Merchant  Marine 
they  come  in  mighty  handy  sometimes.  The  drawstring  closure  at  the  top  (head  covering  not  shown), 
keeps  it  snug  at  the  neck,  leaving  only  the  face  exposed.  The  harness  device  around  the  waist  is  to 
lift  oil  covered  seamen  from  the  water.  Made  of  one  piece  they  keep  the  wearers  dry.  Buoyancy  is  sup- 
plied by  a  life  vest  worn  underneath.    On  the  land  and  on  the  sea,  technology  hastens  victory. 


U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps 

Then  we  have  the  army's  amphibious  trucks  called  'Ducks.'  They  haul  2y2  tons  of  supplies,  are  propeller 
driven  in  the  water  and  have  six-wheel  drives  which  carry  them  at  high  speed  on  land.  They  are  designed 
for  putting  men  and  supplies  at  ordinarily  inaccessible  spots,  supplementing  LST.  They  hit  the  beach  and 
keep  right  on  going.  America  wages  war  with  the  tools  of  social  change.  The  more  the  better.  Catch  on? 
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Photo:  Courtesy  United  States  Rubber  Company 
Technology  smooths  the  way  with  an  immense  three  dimensional  terrain  model  at  Attu  Island  in  the  Aleu- 
tians. Seizure  of  the  island  was  preceded  by  a  study  of  the  model.  These  collapsible  rubber  contour  maps 
are  based  on  aerial  photographs,  reconaissance  reports  and  pre-war  maps.  Technology  reduces  the  cost 
of  invasion  in  toil  and  lives.  The  greater  technology  becomes  the  higher  goes  the  production  ability,  the 
lower  goes  the  scarcity,  and  the  more  the  Price  System  muddles  around.    Catch  on? 


Official  OWI  Photo  by  Hollem 
new  industry  for  war.  Fitting  and  painting  36  foot  wooden  ramp  boats  at  a  southern  ship- 
Tr.t"aJouVedterle»nl?re  t"11  .*,  P"!«*>ricat.d  ^^  The  comPle'^  boaTs  are  launched  by  a  crane, 
i's  felana  W ?Jn  iu9  °h  landm^s  ot  men  and  equipment.    Amphibious  warfare  in  the  Pacific,   with 

he  materia?  nPifL5nM1[i"Pa3Sin9'  Ie*ulres  equipment  never  made  before.     Necessities   of   the  job   dictate 
me  material  needed.    Modern  wars  are  waged  with  the   tools   of  technology. 
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Photo:  Courtesy  Province  of  Quebec  Publicity  Bureau 
Here  is  a  different  kind  of  flying.  Towed  by  a  twin-motored  Dakota  these  R.C.A.F.  officers  recently  made 
the  first  glider  flight  across  the  Atlantic,  from  Montreal  to  England.  Glider  trains  are  being  talked  about 
for  post-war  use  as  freight  trains  of  the  sky.  It's  simpler  to  build  giant  Flying  Wings.  They'd  require  less 
roan-hours  per  ton  miles  of  freight  hauled.    Who  wants  to  work  anyhow? 


Photo:  Courtesy  Leckhead-Vega  Corp. 
The  P-38  is  produced  on  a  continuously  moving  assembly  line.  The  installation  of  this  line  required  eight 
days  but  it  doubled  the  plant's  output  and  resulted  in  a  40  percent  reduction  in  man-hours  per  plane. 
Sub-assembly  lines  carry  engines  and  parts  to  the  main  line.  Workers  ride  the  ships  as  the  line  moves 
along.    Maximum  production  involves  maximum  technology  and  minimum  man-hours  of  labor. 
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.       ■  Official  Pi;oto  U.  S.  Air  Force 

Icarus  flew  too  near  the  Sun,  the  wax  of  his  wings  melted  and  he  was  drowned  in  the  sea.  So  goes  the 
Greek  myth.  Not  so  with  these  B-17  bombers  of  the  U.  S.  Army's  8th  Air  Force.  Caught  in  the  rays  of 
the  sub-stratosphere  sun  more  than  16,000  feet  above  the  North  Sea  the  camera  transfixed  them  on  film. 
The  weird  cloud  formation  shown  beneath  seems  like  the  frozen  surface  of  a  dead  world.  The  Flying  For- 
tress is  a  good  plane,  but  the  Flying  Wing  will  fly  5  times  as  far  and  carry  5  times  more  bombs. 


Photo:  Courtesy  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces 
A  waterproofed  jeep  undergoing  tests  in  a  stream.  The  jeep  was  not  waterproofed  with  anybody's 
opinions,  but  with  an  asbestos  compound  applied  to  vital  parts.  There  is  a  formula  ready  for  protecting 
America  s  social  structure  against  postwar  collapse.  It  was  compounded  from  a  physical  appraisal  of 
American  history  and  a  scientific  analysis  of  her  social  problems.  The  formula  is  Total  Conscription  of 
Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money,  with  National  Service  from  All  and  Profits  to  None. 
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Photo:  Courtesy  General  Motors  Corporation 

'Lay  that  carbine  down  babe,  after  you've  inspected  it.'  This  short,  light,  deadly  weapon  (we  mean  the 
gun)  weighs  less  than  5y4  pounds  and  is  replacing  side  arms  and  riiles  in  jungle  and  invasion  fighting. 
It's  the  U.  S.  Army's  new  M-l  30  cal.  all-purpose  carbine.  As  weapons  become  more  efficient  they  tend  to 
become  smaller  and  lighter  with  greater  power.    That's  almost  a  rule  for  all  mechanisms. 


Photo:  Courtesy  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

i^usl^se^  mOVerS'  d««in«r«  landing  Held  somewhere  in  the  jungles.    Models 

American ^soldiers  on  Ho^f  f  *  have  "mored  cabs  for  the  operator.  American  technology  follows 
pStu  es  The  o^car?  aaT£°  ™  L'0^-'  JvPan  hasn  '  J*0,'  a  chance  against  the  stuff  shown  in  these 
pictures,    ine  oxcart  age  is  gone  m  America  but  oxcart  thinking  is  still  with  us. 


'Free  Enterprise'  or  Free  Technology 


Diagnosis  and  Prognosis 
by  The  Peripatetic  Technocrat 


DIAGNOSIS 


'Free  Enterprise'  Means. 


Freedom  to  conduct  a  system  of 
trade  and  commerce  solely  for  the 
exchange  of  commodities,  on  the  basis 
of  scarcity  determined  values  for  a 
profit;  without  regard  to  distribu- 
tion: 

Freedom  to  exploit  the  natural  re- 
sources of  this  Continent  and  its 
public  collectively  for  all  the  private 
profit  the  traffic  will  bear; 

Freedom  to  permit  America's  No. 
1  natural  resource,  the  land,  to  be 
eroded  and  lost  in  the  oceans  by  un- 
scientific agricultural  practices,  un- 
der-reforestation  and  over-logging; 

Freedom  for  all  minority  pressure 
groups  to  wage  political  and  economic 
conflicts  for  preferential  advantages 
at  the  cost  of  other  minority  groups 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole; 

Freedom  to  maintain  monopoly 
controls  in  order  to  hold  up  prices 
and  enforce  scarcity  on  the  great 
majority; 

Freedom  to  bury  patents,  inven- 
tions  and   processes   so    that   industry 

will  not  become  too  efficient; 
^ .  ,  > .  •      ,j 
Freedom   to-  permit  criminal  waste 
in    industrial    and   agricultural   opera-1 
tions  in  order  to  increase  profits; 

Freedom  to  manufacture  shoddy 
goods  so  they  will  wear  out  faster 
and  have  to  be  replaced  oftener; 


Freedom  to  permit  special  privi- 
leges to  the  favored  few,  while  en- 
forcing social  regimentation  upon  the 
great  majority; 

Freedom  to  poison  the  wellsprings 
of  public  information  by  suppressing 
and  distorting  the  real  news  and  em- 
phasizing transitory  and  superficial 
happenings; 

Freedom  to  carry  on  a  conspiracy 
of  silence  against  the  design  of  a  sci- 
entific social  system  that  can  produce 
and  distribute  abundance  and  secur- 
ity to  all  citizens  and  provide  maxi- 
mum defence  for  this  Continent; 

Freedom  to  oppose  cvjry  govern- 
mental measure  intended  to  enlarge 
the  common  welfare,  which  might  re- 
strict special  privilege; 

Freedom  to  carry  on  business  as 
usual  and  exact  a  greater  profit  than 
usual  while  the  country  is  at  war; 

Freedom  to  make  cartel  agreements 
with  enemy  nations  even  though  such 
agreements  endanger  the  security  of 
the  homeland; 

Freedom  to  create  ever  higher  moun- 
tains of  public  debt  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  a  system  of  private 
profit  and  privilege;   and 

Freedom  to  propagate  the  appal- 
ling, asininity  that  'FREE  ENTER- 
PRISE' means  anything  else  except 
the  clauses  contained  in  this  analysis. 
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PROGNOSIS 


Free  Technology  Means: 

Freedom  to  realign  the  social  struc- 
ture in  conformity  with  physical  laws, 
so  that  the  industrial  system  will  be 
geared  to  abundance  and  distribution 
on  the  basis  of  physical  cost; 

Freedom  to  guarantee  economic 
security  to  all  citizens  from  birth  to 
death  as  a  right  of  citizenship; 

Freedom  to  conserve  the  natural 
resources  of  this  Continent  and  ad- 
vance the  general  welfare  of  its  peo- 
ple collectively  by  all  the  means  that 
science  knows; 

Freedom  to  abolish  the  waste  of 
human  talent  and  ability  by  opening 
all  avenues  for  its  expression; 

Freedom  to    technofacture  superior 

goods,    so    they   will    last    as  long    as 

possible  and  not  have   to  be  replaced 
often; 

Freedom  to  abolish  special  privi- 
leges to  a  favored  few  by  creating  a 
setup  wherein  voluntary  acceptance  of 
scientific  controls  will  be  acceptable 
to  all; 

Freedom  for  each  individual  to  be 
rewarded  with  social  prestige  and 
position  commensurate  with  his  so- 
cial accomplishments; 

Freedom  to  keep  the  wellsprings  of 
public  information  untrammeled  and 
uncontaminated,  so  that  all  citizens 
will  be  aware  at  all  times  of  the  occur- 
rence and  meaning  of  physical  events 
and  trends  in  all  parts  of  America  and 
the  world; 

Freedom  to  enact  a  new  contract 
of  citizenship  as  the  basic  law  of  the 


land,  wherein  class  favoritism  will  be- 
outlawed  and  servitude  to  private 
masters  made  impossible; 

Freedom  to  protect  and  enhance 
America's  No.  1  resource,  the  land, 
by  engineering  with  nature  so  as  to 
restore  dynamic  equilibrium  between 
croplands,  forests,  water  flow  and  the 
underground  water  table; 

Freedom  to  construct  an  all-Con- 
tinental inland  waterways  system  for 
low-cost  transportation  of  bulk 
freight;  and  to  build  thousands  of 
earth  dams  in  order  to  control  the 
run-off  of  water; 

Freedom  to  build  an  all-Continental 
system  of  super-highways  for  rapid 
and  safe  transportation; 

Freedom    to    eliminate  public    and 

private   debt   by   using    a  medium   of 

distribution  which  makes  the  creation 
of  debt  impossible; 

Freedom  for  all  Americans  to  par- 
ticipate equally  in  national  service  in 
time  of  war,  unrestricted  by  economic 
pressures  so  that  no  citizens  can  get 
richer  in  any  way  while  blood  is  being 
spilled  in  defense  of  the  country; 

Freedom  to  provide  the  maximum 
defense  for  this  Continent  by  building 
up  its  military,  naval,  aerial  and  coast 
defenses  to  unsurpassed  strength  and 
organizing  them  along  technological 
lines  according  to  their  respective 
functions; 

Freedom  to  liquidate  pro-fascism  at 
home  as  being  Continental  treason 
and  contrary  to  the  future  destiny  of 
America  as  a  whole. 


FOR  SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER.  1945 
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U.  S.  Forest  Service  Photo 
Here  is  something  memorable  accomplished  by  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  opinions.  Timber  cut  or  de- 
stroyed in  1943  was  50  percent  more  than  total  growth.  The  volume  of  standing  saw  timber  in  the  U.  S. 
has  been  reduced  by  40  percent  in  the  last  3u  years.  The  'right'  of  'free  enterprise'  to  denude  the 
nation's  forests  is  intimately  related  to  our  disappearing  top  soil  and  to  the  diminishing  quantities  of 
available  fresh  water  in  many   communities.     Waste   not,   profit  not.     That's    good  business   in   our   time. 


U.  S.  Forest  Service  Photo 
Modern  industry  depends  on  water.  The  Water  Resources  Branch  of  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  is  calling 
attention  to  the  falling  underground  water  table;  the  Forest  Service  points  to  our  disappearing  forests; 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  complains  about  land  erosion.  But.  'free  enterprise'  continues  to  sabotage 
the  nation's  future  economic  life.  This  scene  shows  what  can  be  done  in  proper  cutting  and  reforestation. 
Opinions  or  facts;  philosophy  or  measurement;  deserts  or  fertility,  take  your  choice. 
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Photo:  Courtesy  Erie  Railroad  Company 
Oil  trains  forming  in  the  yard  at  Marion,  Ohio.  Almost  1,000,000  barrels  of  oil  are  moved  every  day  by 
the  railroads.'  In  1918  they  hauled  405,000,000,000  ton  miles  of  freight.  In  1943  with  625,000  fewer  freight 
cars,  21,000  fewer  encrines  and  a  million  less  workers  than  in  1918,  they  hauled  725,000,000,000  ton-miles. 
That  spells  better  technology,  higher  load  factors,  more  products,  less  work. 


Photo:  Courtesy  The  Pure  Oil  Company 
!ni?  i««!T  L"  Sin"?*6!  to.^boa,tr  Pushing  two  oil  barges  around  a  bend  in  the  upper  Mississippi.  It  is  a 
Tow?oad^%SriK  T  6;  V-bo"omed'  *riple  screw-  !200  h.p.  Diesel  boat,  with  a  crew  of  12  men. 
L  ™«£..  J  £a"ols«J  9«ohne  at  a  land  speed  of  9.21  m.p.h.  It  has  hydraulic,  single  lever  control 
pL  °g°®  rr  juaders-  Waterways  are  the  most  economical  means  of  transportation  for  bulk  freight. 
For  a  scientific  discussion  of  its  possibilities  see  A- 17  TECHNOCRACY  magazine.   October   1939. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  Photo 
Helium  inflated  Blimps  like  this  one  patrol  our  coasts  against  submarines.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  oper- 
ates 5  he!ium  plants  producing  25  times  the  prewar  output.  Helium  is  also  used  for  asthma,  tuberculo- 
sis, caisson  disease  and  in  welding  magnesium.  The  U.  S.  Government  has  a  near  monopoly  of  this  gas. 
That's  one  thing  the  fascists  didn't  get.    Reason?    No  free  enterprise  in  helium.    Get  the  point? 


The   Army   Service   Forces   Transportation    Corps    operated   the   Iranian    railroad   in    Persia.     Trainloads    of 
American  made  war  materiel  moved  through  the  ancient  deserts  and  mountains  to  northern  supply  depots. 
It  was  a  part  of  Lend-Lease  to  Russia.    American  technology  is  capable  of  flooding   the   world  with  war 
goods.    It  has  done  it.    If  it  can  provide  abundance  in  war,  it  can  do  it  in  peace. 


Photo:  Courtesy  The  Elmco  Corporation 
"And  I  learned  about  minin'  from  that.'  Here  is  the  Rocker  Shovel,  powered  either  by  compressed  air 
or  electricity.  It  has  a  one-half  yard  bucket.  The  operation  is  an  overhead  arm  action  that  throws  the 
rock  into  the  loading  car  behind.    This  model  with  one  man  tending  it  will  load  up  to  5  tons  per  minute. 

*  in?u  yimuu  a  sh°VeI  Can  muck  4  tons  per  hour-    From  the  neck  on  d°wn  a  man  is  worth  about 

1/  lUth  ot  a  horsepower.    As  measurement  proceeds,  the  validity  of  opinions  declines.    See? 


Photo:  Courtesy  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

SJ?**"1  ??•  Tract.or  ™th  Atl»ey  Mobiloader  loading  stock  piled  ore  into  railroad  cars  on  the  Mesabi 
Mange  in  Minnesota.  Material  is  moved  80  feet  and  loaded  at  the  rate  of  330  tons  an  hour.  Imagine 
l««Sg  w  T  hearts  and  shovelsl  How  much  could  you  load  in  one  hour?  The  difference  is  techno- 
logy.   How  long  would  it  take  to  settle  up  a  new  frontier  now,  if  we  had  one?    But  where  is  there  one? 
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Here  is  the  qreatest  skill  and  man-hour  killer  up-to-date.  It's  the  IBM  Automotive  Sequence  Controlled 
Calculator.  It  solves  almost  any  known  problem  in  mathematics  correctly  out  to  23  figures  and  if  an  error 
is  made  ijri  the  process  the  machine  will  stop.  A  problem  which  required  four  experts  3  weeks  to  work  out 
with  ordinary  calculators  was  solved  in  19  hours.  Whew!  There's  no  space  to  explain  more;  besides  we're 
stuck.    But,  how  about  applying  it  to  measuring  some  of  America's  social  problems? 
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Photo:  Courtesy  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway 
And  here's  what  it's  all  about.  North  America.  We  mean  the  physical  America  of  industrial  equipment  and 
resources,  rivers,  mountains,  valleys,  prairies,  lakes,  people,  etc.,  the  land  itself.  It's  worth  working  and 
striving  for  to  bring  its  little  Price  System  social  institutions  up  to  the  stature  of  its  great  tchnology. 
Here's  a  scene  from  the  Roanoke  Valley  in  Virginia.  We  may  sing  'carry  me  back'  till  we're  green  in  the 
face,  but  events  are  driving  us  forward  to  the  New  America,  willy-nilly. 
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OWI  Photo  by  Lee 

TVA  transmission  lines  in  Alabama.  Out  over  the  singing  wires  in  all  directions  goes  the  invisible  army 
of  America.  Extraneous  energy  is  the  keystone  of  the  Power  Age;  along  with  technology  it  makes  a 
potential  abundance  possible  for  all  citizens.  America  has  plenty  for  everybody  in  peacetime  or  war.  The 
problem  of  distribution  is  simple  but  we  have  to  scrap  the  methods  of  yesterday. 


Photo:  Courtesy  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation 
Home  canning  and  gardening  are  all  right,  but  you  can't  solve  a  mass  technological  food  problem  with 
the  methods  of  feudal  agrarianism.  America's  technology  is  going  to  run  us  out  of  scarcity  soon  and 
smack  into  abundance  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  It  requires  Price  System  fascism  to  maintain  sarcity 
in  goods  and  services  and  to   uphold  oxcart  ideologies.    They're   all   un-American.     'Out,   Damned  Spot!' 


From  the  Camera's  Eyeview 

War,  What  For? 
Shouting  The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom 

The  causes  of  war  are  manifold.  They  have  been  traced  to  personal  quarrels  for 
the  possession  of  a  throne,  or  a  woman.  There  have  been  revolutionary  wars  for  the 
independence  of  one  country  from  another.  Among  other  causes  are  political, 
economic,  religious,  racial  and  social  factors.  Tersely  expressed,  wars  have  been 
waged  for  'God,  Greed  and  Gold.' 

The  War  of  the  Roses  in  England  (1455-1485)  is  an  example  of  a  war  for  the 
possession  of  a  throne.  The  legendary  Trojan  War  (circa  1194-1184  B.C.)  is  poetically 
reputed  to  have  been  waged  over  a  woman.  The  American  Revolutionary  War 
(1775-1783)  and  the  Greek-Turkish  war  (1821-1828)  are  two  examples  of  wars  waged 
for  independence.  The  Franco-Prussian  War  (1870-1871  was  preceded  and  pre- 
cipitated by  much  political  bickering  between  Napoleon  III  and  Bismarck.  The  war 
for  the  rich  gold  mines  of  South  Africa,  called  the  Boer  War  (1899-1902)  was  an  out 
and  out  economic  war.  The  Biblical  Wars  of  the  Israelites  (The  Chosen  People) 
and  the  Boxer  Rebellion  of  1900  in  China  were  racial  wars.  Finally,  the  war  ot 
defense  waged  by  Russia  against  the  assaults  of  the  western  democracies,  im- 
mediately following  the  First  World  War,  is  a  case  in  point  where  social  factors 
predominated.  . 

Warfare  has  often  been  distinguished  by  codes  of  ethical  conduct  on  the  battle- 
field, and  toward  a  defeated  enemy.  For  instance,  the  terms  by  which  the  Boer  War 
was  concluded  were  very  magnanimous.  The  United  Nations  today  are  observing 
the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  The  American  Civil  War  was  concluded  on 
generous  terms  to  the  Southern  States.  So,  although  war  in  itself  is  hell,  men  have 
throughout  the  ages  tried  to  salve  their  conscience  and  save  their  face  by  surround- 
ing it  with  gentlemanly  agreements  and  knightly  codes. 

Am  I  My  Brother's  Keeper? 

Not  so  with  religious  wars.  Organized  murder  carried  out  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  always  been  characterized  by  the  utmost  savagery  and  cruelty.  Europe 
has  been  laid  waste  prior  to  World  War  II  by  religious  wars.  The  part  played  by 
reactionary  ecclesiasticism  in  this  war  yet  remains  to  be  proclaimed  by  history. 

The  first  period  of  religious  wars  in  Europe  occurred  between  1559  and  1598. 
These  wars  were  caused  by  the  hostility  of  the  established  ecclesiastical,  political 
and  economic  institutions  toward  the  Reformation  then  spreading  over  Europe. 
Protestant  Holland  was  ravaged  by  Catholic  Spain.  Philip  II,  King  of  Spain,  wrote 
the  Pope  that  'he  would  lose  the  provinces  (The  Netherlands)  or  would  maintain 
their  Catholic  religion.'  The  struggle  lasted  37  years.  Eventually  The  Netherlands 
won  their  independence. 

France  was  split  into  warring  factions  over  the  Reformation.  Internecine  strife 
went  on  for  years  and  culminated  in  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve  August 
24,  1572.  Thirty  thousand  Protestants  were  slaughtered.  When  the  news  reached 
Rome,  the  Pope  ordered  a  jubilee  and  a  procession  to  the  Church  of  St.  Louis  and 
caused  the  Te  Deum  to  be  chanted.  This  struggle  ended  with  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by 
which  King  Henry  IV  of  France  granted  toleration  to  his  protestant  subjects. 

Spain  then  attempted  to  re-catholicize  England.  Philip  II  outfitted  the  Invincible 
Armada  and  set  sail  in  1588.  Two  violent  storms,  plus  the  British  Navy,  decimated 
his  fleet  and  only  a  feeble  remnant  got  back  to  Spain.  This  put  the  quietus  on  any 
further  attempts  of  that  nature.    • 

The  second  time  Europe  was  gutted  by  religious  warfare  was  during  the  Thirty 
Years  War  (1618-1648).  The  forces  of  social  reversion  were  still  determined  to 
stamp  out  the  Reformation.  It  started  as  a  war  between  Bohemia  and  Austria. 
Soon  every  country  in  Europe  was  involved.  The  Thirty  Years  War  exceeded  in 
savagery  the  invasion  of  Attila  the  Hun.    Europe  reverted  to  barbarism,  and  can- 
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nibalism    was    openly    practiced    in    many    countries.     The    holocaust    ended    in    a 
number  of  treaties  signed  at  Westphalia  on  October  24,  1648. 

Song  Of  The  Lorelei 

And  now  we  are  come  to  World  War  No.  2.  What  kind  of  a  war  was  and  is 
this?  What  are  the  motivating  factors  behind  the  scene?  Has  it  been  a  war  for 
the  possession  of  a  throne  or  a  woman?  The  asking  of  the  question  answers  it. 
Has  it  been  a  war  for  the  independence  of  one  nation  from  another?  Clearly  not, 
since  all  the  combatants  are  sovereign  states.  Has  it  been  a  racial  war?  Not  in  the 
European  field,  at  least,  because  all  the  combatant  nations  are  of  the  same  race. 

America  went  to  war  against  the  Axis  Pact  of  Fascism.  But  what  is  fascism? 
Not  many  Americans  know.  Most  of  them  think  of  something  vaguely  associated 
with  Hitler,  Mussolini,  or  Hirohito.  The  so-called  free  press  of  America,  in  harmony 
with  its  ancient  function  of  service  to  the  status  quo,  has  done  an  admirable  job  of 
throwing  a  smoke  screen  around  the  real  nature  of  fascism.  These  characters 
were  and  are  only  the  'fronts'  for  a  proposed  mode  of  social  operation.  After  they 
have  been  eliminated  from  the  international  picture,  fascism  will  still  be  there  in 
all  nations.  Fascism  is  a  reversion  of  civilization  which  is  proposed  by  its  proponents 
as  an  escape  from  the  political,  economic,  religious  and  social  problems  which  have 
arisen  as  a  result  of  the  world-wide  industrial  revolution. 

Where  that  revolution  has  advanced  the  furthest,  its  concomitant  social  prob- 
lems have  become  the  more  insoluble.  Consequently,  the  pressure  for  social  change 
brought  on  by  physical  trends  is  greater  in  the  more  advanced  industrial  nations. 
However,  the  social  and  religious  hangover  from  the  pre-Reformation  age  of  author- 
itarianism is  more  pronounced  in  those  nations  which  have  made  the  least  industrial 
advancement. 

Turn  Backward,  Oh  Time/In  Thy  Flight! 

This  is  why  the  world-wide  conspiracy  to  institute  fascism  as  a  mode  of  social 
operation  originated  in  the  industrially  backward  nations  of  the  Axis  Pact  of  Fascism. 
And  this  is  why  that  conspiracy  was  largely  abetted  and  financed  by  reactionary 
political,  religious,  economic  and  social  forces  in  the  more  advanced  countries. 
*t  was  regarded  as  insurance  against  impending  social  change.  It  is  physically  im- 
possible for  the  Price  System  to  solve  its  major  social  problems  and  still  remain  a 
Price  System.  Since  this  latter  consideration  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  our  dominant 
social  consciousness,  we  are  left  with  no  other  course  except  a  descent  into  fascism. 
The  triple  oligarchy  of  ecclesiasticism,  private  enterprise  and  the  political  state 
must  be  maintained  at  all  costs. 

Here  we  have  the  clue  to  the  motivating  factors  behind  this  present  war.  It  is 
a  war  in  which  religious,  economic,  social  and  political  factors  predominate.  After 
fascism  abroad  has  been  defeated,  the  counter-reformatory  social  attitudes  and 
policy  of  its  proponents  will  still  remain,  in  all  nations.  The  defeat  of  fascism  abroad 
will  result  in  a  victory,  only,  for  the  status  quo  ante.  America  will  again  be  where 
it  left  off  in  1939. 

After  this  war  all  our  internal  social  problems  will  again  be  with  us.  aggravated 
and  multiplied.  The  pressure  for  social  change  will  be  intensi:ied.  The  religious, 
economic,  political  and  social  forces  which  brought  on  this  war  will  still  be  at  work 
abroad  as  well  as  in  America.  So  will  the  physical  trend  of  events  brought  on  by  the 
advance  of  science  and  technology.  American's  future  lies  in  obedience  to  its  tech- 
nological trends  and  not  to  the  anti-social  attitudes  of  the  tripartite  oligarchy  of 
ecclesiasticism,  private  enterprise  and  the  political  state. 

The  only  program  of  National  Operations  that  can  gir.de  America  safely  through 
PAM^n!"  Period  of  the  postwar  era  is  TECHNOCRACY'S  PROGRAM  OF  TOTAL 
otvt^SISS  °F  MEN'  MACHINES.  MATERIEL  AND  MONEY  WITH  NATIONAL 
SERVICE  FROM  ALL  AND  PROFITS  TO  NONE.  It  is  America's  destiny  to  move  up- 
ward to  a  higher  form  of  civilization,  not  downward  to  a  lower  one.  America  will 
nave  defeated  its  fascist  enemies  abroad  only  to  lose  in  the  end  unless  it  liquidates 
its  pro-fascist  enemies  at  home. 

FOR  SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER,  1945  45 
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Signal  Corps  Photo 
U.  S.  Army  Engineers  bridging  a  fast  flowing  river  in  New  Guinea.  It  is  a  difficult  and  hazardous  job. 
Here,  the  breakwater  form,  completed  and  attached  to  steel  cables,  is  being  put  in  alignment  by  Cater- 
pillar tractors  on  the  shore.  After  reaching  position  it  is  filled  with  concrete  to  form  the  main  support 
of  a  permanent  wood  and  concrete  bridge.    What  would  they  do  without  the  engineers? 


Official  OWI  Photo  by  Palmer 
And.  what  would  the  engineers  do  without  skilled  personnel  on  the  home  front  to  back  them  up? 
Building  assault  boats  for  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps.    Mass  production  methods  used  in  the  men's  clothing 


industry  are  adapted  to  war. 
many  patterns  simultaneously. 


Patterns   are  laid   out   and   skilled   cutters   guiding   electric   knives   cut   out 
Each  cutter  controls  power  equivalent  to  scores  of  invisible  men. 


Official  Phcto  U.  S.  Air  Forces 

Lv,«I,fli«htewi,UnCle'?rlateS«t  Gur  fig?nen^n  !he  P"51'  MustanS-  »  «  rated  at  over  400  miles  per  hour  in 
L«<  L9  i  ?  a.c"lm^  of  ?£°"L 4°'000  feet  and  a  tactical  radius  °*  600  miles.  The  cockpit  enclosure 
is  of  the  teardrop  design  with  360  degrees  of  visibility.  The  entire  top  can  be  rolled  back  at  night! 
eliminating  reflections  from  the  instrument  panel.  Its  high  ceiling  shows  it  to  be  turbosupercharged.  The 
Mustang  approaches  the  probable  speed  limit  of  propeller  driven  planes.  B 


Photo:  Courtesy  General  Electric  Company 
?^tt 's.,son\ethin?  a  SO***  deal  tester,  the  Bell  P-59A  jet  plane.  Maintenance  and  repair  takes  less  than 
i/om  me  time,  labor  and  tools  necessary  with  a  reciprocating  motor.  Four  men  can  pull  both  engines 
on  a  plane  and  install  new  ones  in  a  day.  Eleven  bolts  hold  the  entire  assembly  on  the  plsne.  Jet 
engines  require  no  warming  up.  A  minute  after  the  starter  button  is  pressed  the  plane  can  take  off.  The 
jet  motor  has  blasted  an  awful  hole  in  the  skill  and  man-hours  of  the  airplane  mechanic. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  Photograp 
An  interior  view  of  the  radio  and  pilot  compartment  in  a  PBM  Mariner,  Navy  patrol  bomber.  Note  tht 
maze  of  dials  and  instruments.  Most  of  the  technology  and  skill  represented  here  was  almost  totally 
unknown  40  years  ago.  It  is  a  product  of  the  Power  Age  and  requires  training,  knowledge  and  precise 
control.  The  whole  setup  is  highly  developed,  complex  and  tenuous.  Yes,  tenuous  is  the  word,  for  its 
stability  depends  upon  exact  adjustment  of  coordinated  factors.    Any  moron  can  ruin  a  fine  watch. 


f^mmm 


Official  Photo  U.  S.  Air  Forces 

See  what  we  mean?  Intricate  highly  developed  technology  is  easy  to  destroy.  Here,  Nazi  flak  has 
reached  a  Martin  B-26  Marauder  of  the  U.  S.  Army's  8th  Air  Force.  The  formation  is  somewhere  over 
France.  Flame  billowed  out  from  a  direct  hit  and  nearly  enveloped  one  of  the  other  planes.  The  bomber 
was  destroyed  and  crashed  while  burning.  All  that  fine  machinery,  technology,  skill  and  personnel  ruined 
in  an  instant.    Mechanisms  of  the  Power  Age  need  constant  and  precise  control. 


Official  Signal  Corps  Photo 
S-  ArmY  «d°Pts  9-lb.  baby.'  The  M3  submachine  gun  takes  .45  caliber  pistol  ammunition  holds  30 
£«»£/  ♦  I1"3  Hlther  °ne  SuhQt  Qt  a  time  °r  at  the  rate  of  450  a  minut?FabrTc^d  mainly  from 
rndplrant/n'r  rCh!ne  PartS  n°  t0°ls  "e  needed  to  take  »  aPart-  »  »■  comply  enclosed 
mud-proof  and  has  no  external  moving  parts.  The  stock  is  the  ramrod  also.  The  M3  is  used  as  a 
pistol  or  shoulder  gun.     After  49,600  rounds  of  test  firing  its  accuracy  improved       Some  baby! 


Official  U.  S.  Army  Photo 

,     r     ,;;,,;  °    bulldozer    blade.      It    combines 

obstacles  either  KJ.f     ?     °  »<>ve   earth  and  great   weight   and  momentum.      It    breaks    through 

e«n  K* I*-"*?"  JbX.,?nPC,ct  °f  .bru  f  ,orce,  or  bv  building  ramps  over  them.    The  bulldozer  blade   assembly 

Its  work  power  is  equal  to  a  heavy  tractor.    What  the  heck's  next? 


SSL^EI/S!!?-    the    T«?kaozer.    a    medium    Sherman    mounted    with 


can  be  jettisoned  in  10  seconds. 


Signal  Corps  Photo 
Saipan  was  bought  at  a  cost  of  more  than  3000  American  casualties.  But  the  Japs  paid  off  in  heavy 
odds.  Here  two  American  soldiers  are  probing  the  ruins  of  a  demolished  Jap  sugar  refinery,  blasted  apart 
by  aerial  bombs  and  naval  guniire...  Notice  the  narrow  gauge  railroad.  It's  symptomatic  of  the  narrow 
gauge  technology  of  Japan  as  compared  to  the  wide  gauge  technology  of  America,  so  to  speak. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  Photograph 
War  opens  the  door  wide.  Here's  a  closeup  view  of  the  LST  (landing-ship-tank).  This  is  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  naval  technology.  Before  the  war  there  was  no  such  a  boat  as  an  LST.  Neither  did  some  naval 
designer  dream  it  up  overnight  to  meet  the  emergency.  The  necessities  of  amphibious  warfare  dictated 
the  LST.  The  designer  must  conform  to  the  physical  needs  and  limitations.  Will  we  ever  learn  to  attack 
social  problems  with  this  object  lesson  in  view?    The  principle  is  the  same. 


_  Official  U.  S    Army  Photo 

roa«rr£iiafi«»,"«  bulli°Z.ei:  With  «»ored  cab,  filling  up  a  shell  crater.  These  are  used  in  close  proximity 
1™E£  f  T'  °pimon*  ma7  have  held  that  armored  cabs  were  an  unnecessary  luxury  for  bulldoze! 
operators.     Perhaps  many  had   to   die  before   the   facts   dictated   otherwise.     In   war   or   postwar  America's 

miS  rZlL.  I  Same'  0pimT  Qre  ^fT™9  t0°  COSllY  a  luxurY-  Observation,  research  1  expe  men 
must  replace  a  pnori  reason,  logic  and  discussion.    Let's  find  the  facts.    Let  them  decide.  experiment 


T     ,       .  Photo:  Courtesy  General  Motors  Corporation 

woCrkna0g°on  s^s^ii?^^^  "£  P1-"".^.^  invoIvfs  coordination.     The  draftsmen  shown  are 
a  whole     The"  are  mHHo^  It      "coordinated  design  for  production.    Not  so  with  our  national   effort  as 

is  the  grea  est  weakness  o?  A™  H™ T     *  P  '"  ^^  ^  no  »astor  Plan  to  orchestrate  them.    This 

»e  yreaiesx  weakness  of  America.    In  resources,  energy  and  technology  we  are  tops. 


Official  Photo  U.  S.  Air  Force:, 
Army  Engineers  now  erect  this  temporary  steel  span  called  a  Bailey  Bridge,  named  after  Donald  Bailey, 
an  English  engineer.  It  is  made  up  of  interchangeable  parts  held  together  by  pins,  lugs,  bolts,  clamps, 
turnbuckles.  It's  built  on  rollers,  then  pushed  out  over  the  gap  and  straddled  into  place.  A  180  foot  gap 
can  be  bridged  in  7  hours.    It  will  carry  the  heaviest  traffic.    Engineers  to  the  rescue. 


.:.?■*?:*. 


T     ..  ••,,.,.  .  u-  s-  Arn,y  Signal  Corps  Photo 

In  the  steaming  jungles  of  the  tropics;  on  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Pacific;  in  Europe;  and  in  the  bleak 
Arctic  American  soldiers  carry  the  colorful  symbol  of  their  motherland.  In  the  midst  of  a  driving  snowfall 
in  Iceland,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  waves  in  blending  harmony  with  the  slanting  storm.  Sergt.  Lewis  H. 
Zerbe  stands  in  front  of  the  color  guard  to  receive  the  Legion  of  Merit  Medal  from  Lieut.  Gen.  William 
S.  Key.  Commanding  General,  U.  S.  Army  Forces  in  Iceland. 
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Photo:  Courtesy  Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 
Reaching  into  the  sky  20  stories  above  ground  in  this  distillation  tower  of  a  Styrene  plant  at  Texas  City, 
Texas.  Styrene  is  one  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  Buna-S  synthetic  rubber.  The  plant  went  into  produc- 
wu  M?ven  days  less  than  a  year  from  the  time  construction  was  started.  Taxpayers'  money  financed  it. 
Who  II  get  it  after  the  war  at  a  nice  discount?  Who  cares?    The  plant's  the  thing. 


Signal  Corps  Photo 

Notice  the  background  painted  out  of  this  picture  for  military  reasons.  The  most  important  part  remains. 
Here  is  a  72  ton  locomotive  being  unloaded  by  a  floating  crane,  at  Casablanca,  French  Morocco.  It  would 
be  easier  to  destroy  the  locomotive  than  the  crane.  It  is  a  far  more  complex  mechanism.  So  also  is  our 
social  system  today  far  more  complex  than  that  of  40  years  ago.  Get  the  idea?  Our  social  system,  too, 
requires  precise  control  for  stability.    The  Price  System  promotes  instability. 


i 


Photo:  Courtesy  The  Milwaukee  Journal 


THE  FOXES  HAVE  HOLES  AND  THE  BIRDS  HAVE 

NESTS—' 

In  this  small  tent,  pitched  along  Mud  Creek  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
a  family  of  four  lived  for  a  week  until  the  law  stepped  in.  The  family, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Graff,  26  and  23  years  old,  respectively,  and  their 
children,  a  3  year  old  girl  and  a  15  month  old  boy,  had  been  sleeping  on 
the  bare  ground  without  blankets.  Having  no  heat  the  family  subsisted 
on  bakery  goods,  canned  foods  and  milk. 

This  situation  came  to  the  attention  of  the  law  through  Earl  Crawford 
and  his  two  sons  who  were  out  seeking  fishing  worms.  Their  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  cries  of  a  baby  issuing  from  the  tent.  They  looked 
in  and  saw  the  baby  lying  on  the  ground,  alone  in  the  tent  and  crying. 

Crawford  reported  to  the  Sheriffs  office,  and  Deputies  Jack  Axtell 
and  Roy  Stark  investigated.  By  that  time  Mrs.  Graff  and  the  3  year  old 
girl  had  returned  from  a  shopping  errand.  She  informed  the  deputies 
that  her  husband  had  bought  the  tent  a  week  ago  when  they  could  not 
find  a  place  to  rent  after  having  lived  with  relatives.  Mrs.  Graff  told  the 
deputies  that  her  husband  was  a  WELDER  IN  A  WAR  PLANT. 


'The  law  in  its  majestic  equality  forbids  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  to 
sleep  under  bridges,  to  beg  in  the  streets  and  to  steal  bread/ 

Anatole  France. 


From  the  Camera's  Eyeview 

The  Real  Story  of  America 
When  My  Ship  Comes  In' 

The  average  American  pursuing  his  "^^t^JZtoteoctTZ 

mmmmmmmm 

-ess!  rxXuK  J^^^g^EsrtS 

true  and  his  very  own  ship  will  come  in,  at  long  last. 

Escape  Into  Reality 

Stent  in  modern  America  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  deny  them. 
North  America  has  progressed  into  an  order  of  magnitude  and  complexity  of  oper- 
ations * ^ker  civifeation  wherein  the  dominating  forces  behind  the  »»P«*»£  «£"£ 
nllWcal  and  economic  facade  are  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  and  the  impact  of 
fechnotgy  It  is  onTy  by  physical  facts  that  we  can  live  and  P«^  »*•?£" 
Aae  and [these  facts  require  very  little  discussion  because  they  can  be  determined 
^measurem^     Being  dominated  by  physical  laws  this  culture  of  the  Power  Age 

must  also  be  directed  by  physical  laws.  «„„:„_,  ,„j„v  U  traceable 

The  sur>erficial  tantalizing  existence  oi  the  average  American  today  is  traceame 
to  toe  futfuty  of Endeavoring  to  fit  all  social  problems  into  the  Procrustean  bed  of  an 
lb  ole to  poHHcal  ideology9  The  facts  which  determine  our  , .xistonce  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  counting  noses  to  get  a  consensus,  when  decimal  points  are  neces 
sa™  We  have  outgrown  the  old  standards.  We  are  trying  vainly  to  escape  into  the 
pa7t' winch  « Monger  exists;  while  the  future  is  rushing   at  us  with  potentialities 

WIn  orL7?oarulrrstPan0dn'the  realities  of  living  in  the  Power  Age  h  is  necessary  to 
know  he  physical  history  of  America,  the  story  of  the  impact  ««•=««•»£*•*- 
nology  upon  the  social  structure  and  the  resulting  instability  produced  thereby,  to- 
aetaeTwSh  the  irreversible  trend  of  physical  events  following  that  impact.  It  is  not 
enough  to  know  the  technical  aspects  of  science;  millions  are  familiar  with  that  now. 
One  must  also  grasp  the  social  aspects  of  science. 
ThisTact" Understood  by  only  a  relatively  few  Americans  today  and  there  is  only 

SK^ns  F  our  picture^  ^-  ^AT^^DWA^ 
k!£  There!  on  ^waUs!  for  aU  who  care  to  see.  is  the  Real  Story  of  America  in 
the  form  of  maps,  charts  and  mural  paintings. 

GREAT  LAKES  TECHNOCRAT 


t,  DYNAMIC    EQUILIBRIUM   «l 


THE  POSTULATES  OF  SCIENCE 

A  POSTULATE  PARTAKES  OF  TOE  IWUS*  OF  A  FACT  , 
mt  OIFfERS  FROM  A  fACT  IS  THAT  THE  OgSSftVA-  ' 
TIONS  SUPPORTING  IT  AR£.NQT  COMF1  RMABtE 

■  THE  EXTERIOR  WORLD  ACTUALLY  IS 
NATURE    IS  UNIFORM 


THERE  ARE  SYMBOLS  IN  THE  MIND  • 
WHICH  STAND  FOR  EVENTS  AND 
THINGS  IN -THE  EXTERIOR  WORLD 


INTRODUCTION  TO  SCIENCE 


A  CLOSE  AGREEMSNT  OF  A  SERIES 
OF  OBSERVATIONS  Of  THE  SAME 
PKl  iOM  NOf  -  Wi  obs*«a«ons  must 
be  susceptible  of  confirmation 


v.: 


^«UhTJ^r^LW"^°  ?»2!r?Jfe^,"J»2*ta5r.  ^St  comes  the   three  basic   postulates 


nHUnSw?     M      ■  na  °fFaCxt   and   Deflni"°n   and    the    scientific    method.     This    is    elementary    and 

indispensable      Mans   progression   from   the   savage   state    can   be    measured   by   his   rate    of    energy    con 

wS   £>JS     a"     "narme5'  m?  WGS J?7  f°r  ™Id  animals-    With  fire  and  clu^  he  could  hold  his  gYround\ 
With  domestic  animals,  windmills,   and  bow  and  arrow  he  became  more  secure   and   dominating 


BMummm 


Inergy  ?hS creates  a  SS  !  ^oing  on  between  all  plant  and  animal  life  for  a  larger  share  of  the  Sun's 
»ore  wergy  <UstwS  thi,  h«f„  "  "♦  «  balance,  i.e..  dynamic  equilibrium.  Any  species  that  captures 
9rovr£Z^e^ei^h^9tomMirOX-\  "  ^  ^  °^al  Ufe  PUrSUSS  a  fund°™ental  'S'  shaped 
measured.    The  laTcl  n^£,ZL2£  £  SZj&jT*'*  **   ^   l~   *»   USe    ™d   "    <<">   be 


IIS 


Industrial  growth  curve,  .allow  the  same  ;s;  shape  as  £3"*"™*  "SfLgS^F^S^ISZ 
history  to  Arnica.    NoUce  the  ohart  ot  income  i..«u  to  Amencan  hie. 


1 


IOCRACY  CALENDAR 


mm 


111,11 


i. 


Illustrated  here  are  the  Energy  Certiucate  a  non-deb,  -^"^^  «* ^SSfc  m2hS33 
calendar,  necessary  to  attain  a  balanced  load  spte"  rf  . Pre™g°J.^t™ '  oi  dynamic  equilibrium  in 
SX^'MttMt  "go  uTor  down! ^  SJ-  vo.untary  acceptance  a.  science 
controls,  because  social  change  must  be  accomplished  peacefully. 


%  *   ^ 


Two  turbines  added  to  the  skill  of  38  men  equals  the  labor  power  of  3,168,000  men.  D^^sn't  ■■nr'-e 
sense?  Yes  it  does.  The  social  implication  involved  is  food  on  the  average  man's  table,  shelter  for  him 
and  his  family  against  the  elements  and  security  for  his  old  age.  He  had  better  learn  its  meaning. 
Below  is  a  blueprint  of  the  Continental  power  system.  To  its  right  is  a  cross-sectional  view  of  the 
underground  cable  for  transmitting  1,000,000  volts  D.C.,   3,000  miles,  with  only   10  percent  are  Iqjs 


1  000  000  000  tone  °    *ed,ment«h<»\  deposited  on  America's  surface  9  inches   of  fertile  top  soil.     Every  year 
roded  8    n/rci     1S  WQf 6d  ml°cthe   °CeanS'     °ut    of    1-903-576,620    acres,    41.5    percent    are    seriously 

America's  resources *  h^TT  Y  *Z  ?n  ""^"J  USeleSS  and  °nly  3fU  Percent  unaffected.  One-third  of 
rSn  Reforestation  JnH  ?>,  *"  5*"?!/  S°ld  d°Wn  itS  rivers-  Price  SYstem  methods  lead  to  erosion  and 
ruin,    rielorestation  and  thousands  of  dams  are  necessary  to  halt  this  waste. 


■     CIAS**  TO. • 


The  greatest  engineering  feat  of  the  middle  Ages  was  the  moving  of  a  75  ton  obelisk  800  feet  iron 
the  Circus  of  Nero  to  St.  Peter's  Square  in  Rome.  It  required  907  men  and  75  horses  18  months  to  dc 
the  job.  Today  a  crane  operated  by  one  man  can  move  75  tons  800 1  fee :  in  10  minutes.  In  October  194. 
the  daily  production  of  electric  power  in  the  U.  S.  was  almost  700.000.000  kilo- watt  hours.  Multiply  th, 
by  13  and  you  get  the  number  of  men  it  takes  to  equal  it.    This  is  the  Power  Age.    Get  the  idea. 


One  mar.  could  produce  one  ton  of  coal  in  twelve  hours  100  years  ago.  Today  in  a  modern  strip  mine  onJ 
man  can  produce  25  tons  of  coal  in  8  hours.  Notice  the  'S*  shaped  curves  on  this  basic  chart  b ,  J 
TECHNOCRACY  INC.  Notice  how  total  man-hours  and  man-hours  per  unit  are  declining  toward  zero  wniui 
production  has  risen  to  a  high  peak.  The  only  way  to  produce  more  is  to  work  less.  These  curves  obe| 
the  physical  laws  of  dynamic  equilibrium.    They  hold  the  answer  to  America  s  problems. 
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Photo:  Courtesy  Look  Magazine 

iioidAm-ll6'  Pa,rt.°f  °Ur  Iand  S^1  in  the  maki°g.  Young  America  salutes  the  flag.  This  is  the  tradi- 
tory Ihows  no r?M~Ut?-.  '  TuaS  ^6d  ^^  C°ntinent  by  the  Indians  before  the  white  men  arrived.  ££- 
n 7a  camnakm «SL£.V  S  ?f  T^l'    Te?nocracY  Inc'  was  *•  first  organization  to  initiate  and  carry 

Anierica^SSi-  2  .•th0,°ut?tra!cfeed   "9h     arm   *<"«sl-typo   salute   which   had   been   introduced  into 

Amencan  schools  by  native  fascists.    Fascism  is  contrary  to  the  destiny  of  America. 


Techphoto  by  ACS  R.D.  8141 
No  picture  story  of  the  old  and  the  new  in  America  would  be  complete  unless  it  showed  some  of  the  activi- 
ties of  Technocracy  Sections.  Here  is  a  lineup  of  Technocracy  Gray  cars  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Technocracy 
is  the  only  social  movement  on  this  continent  that  predicts  the  form  of  the  North  America  to  come,  trom 
the  facts  presenly  at  hand.  At  the  same  time  Technocracy  portends  disaster  for  this  Continent  unless  these 
facts  are  recognized.     Impending  social  change  parades  its   causes  before. 


OCR  AC 


Here's  another  type  of  activity  Technocracy  engages  in,  called  symbolization.  Notice  the  large  sign. 
Technocracy,  unknown  until  10  years  ago.  has  now  become  a  household  word  in  America.  It  may  not  be 
long  until  the  trend  of  events  will  make  it  a  household  necessity  also.  Its  research  material  will  always 
be  available  for  use  when  our  social  muddle  becomes  too  deep  to  muddle  through  any  .more. 


TECHNOCRACY  S  FLYING  WING 


350  FT.  WING  SPREAD 
CEtUNG  35.000  FT 
RANGE  10.000  MILES 


Techphoto  by  J.  R.  Rushing 


IDEAS  ARE  COMMON  PROPERTY,  HELP  YOURSELF 

Technocracy  has  a  large  and  growing  volume  of  literature.  This  in- 
cludes four  conlinentally  circulated  magazines,  numerous  pamphlets  and 
a  Study  Course  Book.  The  body  of  thought  expressed  therein  cannot  be 
obtained  at  any  school  or  college.  It's  scientific,  new,  factual  and  un- 
answerable. The  above  picture  shows  a  window  display  installed  in 
one  of  a  chain  of  ten  cent  stores  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.  by  Technocrat 
J.  R.  Rushing.  A  supply  of  literature  is  available  inside  the  store. 

Technocracy  is  an  ail-American  organization.  It  salutes  America's 
technology  and  her  gallant  citizens  in  the  armed  forces  who  are  applying 
it  against  fascism  abroad.  Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines,  Ma- 
teriel and  Money  With  National  Service  From  All  and  Profits  to  None  will 
make  their  job  easier  by  intensifying  the  technology  of  war;  and  also  in- 
sure all  Americans  against  the  perilous  post-war  period  ahead. 


*    TECHNOCRACY   ■« 


TECHNOCRACY  IS  AN  OPEN  BOOK 

As  night  settles  over  America's  greatest  industrial  city,  the  fluorescent  lights  blaze 
out  bravely  at  TECHNOCRACY  Headquarters.  Until  the  early  morning  hours  Tech- 
nocrats work  and  plan  for  America's  defense  and  future  destiny.  The  social  analysis 
of  Technocracy  is  irrefutable.  Its  synthesis  of  a  modernized  social  system  is  but- 
tressed by  the  best  scientific  evidence  available.  If  Technocracy  is  100  percent 
wrong,  then  the  worst  that  can  be  said  about  it  is  that  it  never  did  any  one  any 
harm.  But.  if  it  is  correct  then  God  help  America,  for  no  other  power  will  be  able  to. 
if  her  citizens  do  not  adopt  scientific  methods  of  control.  „»„»^«    ,rW 

SINCE  JULY  1940.  18  MONTHS  BEFORE  THE  JAPS  BOMBED  PEARL  HARBOR.  THE 
SOCIAL  PROGRAM  OF  TECHNOCRACY  HAS  BEEN  PUT  ON  THE  SHELF.  No  nation 
can  achieve  social  changes  internally  unless  it  is  first  free  from  outside  aggression 
and  inside  treason.  Technocracy  warned  against  the  rise  of  World  Fascism  as  early 
as  1935.  and  spoke  up  repeatedly  in  the  years  that  followed. 

In  August  1938,  Technocracy  presented  specifications  for  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Airforce  to  repel  any  attempted  attack  from  Atlantic  or  Pacific,  and  charged  that  the 
military  budget  of  the  United  States  was  inadequate.  In  September  1939,  Tech- 
nocracy demanded  the  development  of  a  Continental  strategy  and  the  planned  gen- 
eralship of  all  Continental  operations  for  the  security  of  America.  In  home  defense 
activities.  Technocracy  has  participated  to  the  full.  Our  Section  Headquarters  have 
been  used  for  Selective  Service  registrations,  for  first  aid  classes,  and  air  raid 
warden  work.  Technocracy's  mobile  sound  units  are  used  by  police  and  fire  de- 
partments. On  December  7.  1941,  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy, 
sent  a  telegram  to  President  Roosevelt  in  the  name  of  the  Organization  placing  the 
entire  personnel  and  equipment  of  Technocracy  Inc.  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  pledging  the  unqualified  support  of  Technocracy  to  the   Ad- 

"sINCe'iS  MONTHS0 BEFORE  THIS  WAR  TECHNOCRACY  HAS  BEEN  ADVOCAT- 
ING TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION.  The  trend  of  events  is  moving  irresistibly  toward  the 
perilous  postwar  period  ahead.  Total  Conscription  will  be  even  more  necessary  then 
than  now.  If  we  insist  on  winning  this  war  at  the  high  cost  of  Price  System  methods, 
we  will  be  in  great  danger  of  losing  the  peace  and  sacrificing  the  greater  destiny  of 
America  to  pro-fascism  at  home  unless  we  adopt  Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Ma- 
chines, Materiel  and  Money,  with  National  Service  from  All  and  Profits  to  None. 
Total  Conscription  is  the  key  to  America's  future.  How  about  it.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
America?    INVESTIGATE  TECHNOCRACY. 


TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

•  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

ir  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  minimum 
of  Z5  members  and  running  up  to  several 
hundred. 

* }}.  is.  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy 
or  endowment  and  has  no  debts.  Technoc- 
racy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and 
donations  of  its  own  members.  The  wide- 
spread membership  activities  of  Technoc- 
racy are  performed  voluntarily;  no  royal- 
ties, commissions  or  bonuses  are  paid,  and 
only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsis- 
tence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6  00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local 
oection. 

•  Members  wear  the  chromium  and  ver- 
milion insignia  of  Technocracy— the  Mon- 
ad    an    ancient    generic    symbol    signifying 


WHERE? 

*  There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S 
and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and  in  ad- 
dition there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Manama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

•  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel 
many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  with  any  interested  people  and 
Continental  Headquarters  will  be  pleased 
to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the  nearest 
Technocracy  unit. 


Great  Lakes  Technocrat, 
843  Belmont  Avenue, 
Chicago  14,  Illinois 


WHEN? 

•  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group 
of  scientists,  engineers  and  economists  that 
became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Al- 
liance—a research  organization.  In  1933  it 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  »on-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In 
1934,  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  present  nation-wide 
membership  organization.  Since  1934  Tech- 
nocracy has  grown  steadily  without  any 
spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  re- 
births. Ths  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
press  has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Tech- 
nocracy, until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its 
members,    headquarters,    etc.,    in   full   swing! 

WHO? 

u  TMCh£OCxracy.  was  built  in  North  America 
by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North 
American  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life  Tech- 
nocracy's membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and 
religions  which  make  up  this  continent.  Mem- 
bership is  open  only  to  North  American 
no?^f0ihfJlen?R  Asia,tiCS  and  Politicians  arS 
E«w£WeV  (By  ,?oht  cians  is  me<™t  those 
holding  elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.)  «.«ve  omce 

•  Doctor     lawyer,    storekeeper,    farmer,    me- 
lon,? ^    teacher,    preacher    or    housewi  e-^s 
v2„  i  y°U  iare  a  Pa*ri°tic  North  American 
—you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy 
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After  Victory  What? 

Defeating  fascism  abroad: 

Will  not  defeat  North  America's  fascist  enemies  at  home; 
Nor  stop  the  wastage  of  North  America's  natural  resources; 
Nor  halt  the  creation  of  new  mountains. of  debt; 
Nor  check  the  trend  of  technological  disemployment; 
Nor  prevent  a  new  and  greater  depression; 
Nor  end  sabotage  of  the  General  Welfare  by  Tree  Enterprise'; 
Nor  release  technology  from  Price  System  interferences; 
Nor  solve  North  America's  primary  problem  of  distribution; 
Nor  realize  the  greater  destiny  of  North  America. 

Defeating  fascism  abroad  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  great 
task  that  faces  North  America.  Unless  we  liquidate  our  fascist 
enemies  at  home  we  will  have  waged  war  against  their 
facsimiles  abroad  in  vain.  North  America  must  do  the  whole 
job  that  faces  this  Continent  or  go  down  to  defeat  against  the 
forces  of  social  chaos. 

North  America  must  avert  the  perilous  postwar  period  ahead; 
arrest  the  processes  of  social  instability;  provide  equal  op- 
portunity for  all;  promote  individual  security;  underwrite  a 
high  standard  of  living;  and  institute  a  greater  concept  of 
citizenship  on  the  basis  of  physical  democracy. 

Technocracy's  Victory  Program  of  Total  Conscription  of  Men, 
Machines,  Materiel  and  Money  With  National  Service  From 
All  and  Profits  to  None  is  the  design  of  Continental  operations 
now  called  for  by  the  trend  of  events.  Total  Conscription  can 
do  the  whole  job. 
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Social  Implications  of  the  Kilowatt  Hour 


Arithmetical  to  Geometrical 

By  Ralph  W.  Herring 


The  current  flowing  in  any  circuit  is  directly  proportional  to  the  electro- 
motive force  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  total  resistance  of  the 
circuit.    (Ohm's  Law) 

™       ,  .  ,  x      electromotive  force  (voltage)     _.     , 

Therefore,  current  (amperes)=— : : r^ 2LJ1     Algebrai- 

circuit  resistance  (Ohmage). 

cally,  this  is  stated  as  I=r"  The  current  is  equal  to  the  pressure,  di- 
vided by  the  resistance. 

Translating  this  into  social  terms.  Ohm's  Law  can  be  stated  thus: 
1=  •§  where  I  is  the  current  of  social  change,  E  is  the  impact  of  tech- 

nology  and  R  is  human  inertia. 

_  .  ,    ,  pressure  of  technology 

Therefore,  social  change^ 


Social   change 
resistance  of  human  mteria. 

proceeds  at  a  rate  proportional  to  the  pressure  of  technology  divided  by 
the  resistance  of  human  inertia. 

The  impact  of  technology  is  increasing;  the  resistance  of  human  inertia 
is  decreasing.  Ergo,  the  amperage  of  social  change  mounts  ever  higher. 
It  won't  be  long  nowl 


The  First  Step  Is  Observation 

FOR  all  but  169  years  of  the  7,000 
years  of  recorded  history  and  for 
countless  centuries  prior  to  that,  man 
struggled  with  his  environment,  eking 
out  an  existence  that  was  little,  if  any, 
above  that  of  the  wild  animals  who 
were  at  once  his  food,  his  competitors 
for  food  and  his  deadly  enemies.  He 
fought  this  environment  with  the 
strength  of  his  own  muscles  save  for 
a  few  centuries  just  past  during  which 
he  domesticated  animals,  contrived 
sails  and  a  few  crude  water  wheels 
and  windmills. 

Save  for  these  few  centuries  if  he 
succeeded  in  sustaining  life,  he  did  so 
by  sheer  force  of  his  own  muscle 
power,  plus  whatever  cunning  he 
could  contrive.  The  club,  the  thrown 
stone,  the  spear,  the  bow  and  arrow, 
the  battering  ram,  and  the  catapult 
came  laboriously  and  slowly,  impress- 


ing him  forcefully  with  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  them  all,  namely, 
that  he  with  his  own  muscle  power 
must  supply  them  all  with  the  energy 
they  required  to  make  them  effective. 
In  this  respect  he  differed  from  the 
other  animals  only  in  the  greater  range 
of  effectiveness  he  was  able  to  impart 
to  his  muscle  power  by  means  of  his 
crude  contrivances.  It  is  true  that  this 
enabled  him  to  sustain  life  more  effec- 
tively. It  enabled  him  frequently  to 
render  some  attacking  wild  beast  hors- 
de-combat  before  the  beast  was  in  a 
position  to  effectively  bring  into  play 
its  superior  muscle  power;  or  to  strike 
down  some  prospective  prey  beyond 
the  actual  reach  of  his  arms,  but  his 
status  never  permitted  him  to  forget 
for  a  moment  that  his  life  depended 
solely  and  absolutely  upon  his  own 
exertions. 

The  net  result  of  his  growing  men- 
tal superiority  over  the  other  animals, 


as  evidenced  by  his  contrivances  to 
make  his  own  energy  more  effective, 
was  a  longer  life  expectancy  and  an 
increased  population,  indoctrinated 
with  the  concept  of  the  importance  of 
human  labor  in  the  process  of  obtain- 
ing the  means  of  sustaining  life.  It 
was  along  about  this  time  that  man 
got  his  first  lesson  in  cooperative 
effort.  It  may  have  been  the  discovery 
that  two  human  beings  could  more 
effectively  fight  off  an  attacking  wild 
beast  or  that  two  could  drag  to  the 
cave  a  carcass  too  large  for  one  in- 
dividual to  manage  alone,  but  he  was 
still  impressed  with  the  importane  of 
his  own  energy. 

Nevertheless,  cooperation  was  a 
great  advantage  and  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  family  group  around 
the  cave,  the  tribe,  and  with  the  in- 
creasing scarcity  of  food  supply  re- 
sulting from  his  more  effective  meth- 
ods of  procuring  food,  to  the  nomadic 
tribes  and  migrant  hordes.  Finally, 
as  the  hunting  became  progressively 
less  adequate,  he  finally  settled  down 
to  a  more  or  less  stabilized  society, 
based  on  agriculture. 

Throughout  all  this  slow  and  pain- 
ful upward  trek  of  the  human  race, 
the  most  impressive  thing  was  the 
necessity  for  human  toil.  Examination 
of  the  record  of  human  progress  which 
we  have  thus  briefly  outlined  here  leads 
to  the  following  observations: 

1.  That  energy  was  the  domi- 
nant factor  in  human  prog- 
ress in  the  period  outlined. 

2.  That  this  dominance  was 
fundamental  and  absolute. 
(No  energy,  no  food;  no  de- 
fense— death) 

3.  That  the  progress  made  was 
either  the  result  of 

(a)  An  increasing  rate  of 
energy  expenditure,  or 

(b)  an  increase  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  application 
of    the    available    energy    to 


the  desired  ends,  or 
(c)    a    combination    of    the 
two. 

At  this  point,  the  engineer  would  want 
to  begin  taking  measurements.  He 
would  want  to  know  something  of 
these  rates  of  energy  conversion  in 
terms  of  scalar  quantities.  Being 
neither  philosopher,  politician,  nor 
business  man,  the  engineer  would 
adopt  the  scientific  method. 

The  Second  Step  Is  Research 

And  so,  like  C.  M.  Ripley  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  the  engi- 
neer proceeded  to  find  out  about  the 
capacity  of  man  to  convert  energy  into 
work.  Ripley  started  out,  as  all  com- 
petent engineers  do,  by  engaging  in 
research  to  find  out  what  was  already 
known. 

He  found  that  engineers  through- 
out the  centuries  and  in  many  lands, 
have  measured,  in  foot-pounds  or 
other  units,  the  work  that  all  kinds  of 
laborers  can  do  in  one  day.  He  found 
that  they  have  done  it  in  England, 
Scotland,  France,  Egypt,  and  China. 
They  have  done  it  in  Germany  Russia, 
Italy,  Greece,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  they  have  done  it  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Wherever  engineers 
have  carried  out  their  projects,  they 
have  made  these  measurements.  These 
measurements  include  lifting  weights 
by  hand,  by  hod,  by  wheelbarrow,  by 
rope  and  by  pulley;  also  turning 
cranks,  shoveling,  towing  canal  boats, 
hammering,  sawing  and  pushing  oifa 
capstan. 

Of  all  the  engineering  reports  ex- 
amined, they  were  all  unanimous  in 
one  respect,  namely,  that,  regardless 
of  race  and  climate,  in  Orient  or  Occi- 
dent, in  this  century  or  the  last,  not 
one  engineer  ever  found  any  man, 
either  laborer  or  athlete,  that  did  the 
equal  of  1  kilowatt-hour  or  2,655,- 
200  foot  pounds  of  work  in  a  day, 
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and  some  men  worked  as  much  as  ten 
and  even  twelve  hours  per  day,  as  in 
China  and  Egypt.  In  fact,  the  day's 
work  averaged  only  28  percent  of  one 
kilowatt-hour,  or  only  280  watthours. 
Far  less  than  the  746  watthours  in  a 
horsepower  hour. 

The  Third  Step  Is  Experiment 

The  engineer  was  not  satisfied  with 
this.  He  checked  the  reports  by  an- 
other scientific  method.  He  experi- 
mented. He  made  measurements  of 
his  own.  He  built  a  stationary  bicycle 
that  drove  an  electric  generator.  He 
pedalled  it  hard  for  one  minute  and 
was  breathless,  and  found  that  the 
electric  energy  he  had  generated  was 
worth  1/40  of  a  cent,  or  the  price  of 
one  safety  match.  As  a  converter  of 
energy,  he  wasn't  so  hot;  but  what 
about  a  stronger  man? 

He  took  it  to  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den and  had  a  champion  six-day 
bicycle  racer  pedal  it  for  one  minute 
in  a  desperate  sprint.  The  meter 
showed  .0018  kw.  hr.  If  he  and  his 
teammate  could  have  kept  up  this 
desperate  sprint  for  six  days  and 
nights,  they  would  together  have  gen- 
erated 15.552  kw.  hr.  of  electricity, 
worth  about  7$  cents,  a  very  poor 
showing  for  a  week's  work  for  two 
famous  athletes. 

At  the  Better  Homes'  Show  in 
Billings,  Montana,  213  people  rode 
this  machine  until  they  were  tired  and 
their  combined  work  was  2|/2  kw. 
hrs.,  worth  10  cents. 

Finally,  the  engineer  set  up  a  hand- 
driven  generator  operated  by  a  crank. 
It  was  specially  built  to  get  the  highest 
possible  efficiency.  The  capacity  was 
60  watts.  Few  men  turned  it  more 
than  a  minute.  The  strongest  man 
that  could  be  located  in  Schenectady, 
a  former  pugilist,  was  offered  $12  an 
hour  for  as  long  as  he  could  keep  the 
60  watts  of  lamps  burning  by  turn- 
ing the  crank.    He  quit,  exhausted  in 


just  13  minutes,  and  when  reminded 
that  he  was  making  $96  a  day  and 
asked  why  he  quit,  he  gasped,  'The 
money  wasn't  worth  the  work.'  He 
had  exhausted  himself  in  converting 
the  energy  equivalent  of  1.3  percent  of 
one  kilowatt-hour. 

Research  and  experiment  had  shown 
that  what  workmen  could  do  varied 
from  9  watts  in  one  of  the  hod-carry- 
ing jobs,  up  to  72  watts  rowing  and 
pushing  on  a  capstan.  The  average 
power  which  a  man  can  exert  all  day 
is  35  watts. 

Thus  we  find  that  throughout  all 
these  countless  centuries  the  energy 
available  for  the  procurement  of  the 
necessities  of  life  was  of  the  order  of 
1/20  horsepower  per  capita,  and  the 
emphasis  on  human  energy  was  un- 
broken, save  for  a  single  event,  the  dis- 
covery of  fire. 

Social  Change  Began  With  Fire 

Here,  man  had  for  the  first  time  a 
means  of  converting  energy  for  his 
own  use  without  first  eating  food,  con- 
verting it  into  chemical  energy  and 
then  converting  the  chemical  energy 
into  work  through  the  agency  of  his 
muscles.  Today,  it  is  this  ability  to 
convert  extraneous  energy  (energy 
from  coal,  oil,  gas,  wind,  and  falling 
water)  to  his  own  uses  that  dis- 
tinguishes man,  more  than  any  other 
thing,  from  the  other  animals. 

The  discovery  of  fire  gave  man  not 
only  heat,  it  also  gave  him  a  measure 
of  additional  protection  from  wild 
beasts.  It  enabled  him  to  live  in  more 
rigorous  climates,  thus  spreading  his 
tribe  over  a  larger  geographical  area. 
It  cooked  his  food  and  gave  him  added 
comfort  which  resulted  in  an  increased 
population,  but  it  did  not  relieve  him 
from  toil. 

During  all  these  thousands  of  years, 
the  energy  input  into  human  society 
was  limited  to  the  low  order  of  magni- 
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tude  of  man-power.  Any  increase  in 
energy  input  was  predicated  upon  a 
corresponding  increase  in  human  em- 
ployment. Man  lived  in  an  environ- 
ment of  scarcity.  Surpluses  were  non- 
existent. The  social  system  was  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium.  It  was  stable,  and 
almost  static. 

A  graph  representing  the  physical 
state  of  the  social  mechanism  through- 
out this  period  would  be  an  almost 
perfectly  smooth  flat  line,  curving  just 
perceptibly  upward  as  man  settled 
down  into  his  agrarian  society,  broken 
only  by  the  slight  upward  movement 
which  resulted  from  the  impact  of 
increased  energy  conversion  following 
the  discovery  of  fire.  (Ed.  Note:  See 
chart  in  middle  of  book) 

This  was  the  first  indication  that  a 
change  in  the  rate  of  converting  energy 
might  have  an  effect  upon  the  stability 
of  any  given  social  mechanism.  It  still 
remained  in  dynamic  equilibrium  with 
its  physical  environment.  There  were 
none  of  those  forewarners  of  trouble, 
so  familiar  to  engineers,  uncontrolled 
oscillations. 

Enter  The  Price  System 

!  With  the  greater  assurance  of  a  food 
supply  which  came  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  society  based  on  agriculture, 
man  began  to  specialize  in  the  tech- 
niques of  producing  a  living.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  concept  of  exchange 
was  a  natural  outcome  of  specializa- 
tion of  labor,  a  physical  factor.  Since 
virtually  all  production  could  be  ac- 
counted for  as  the  result  of  human 
toil,  a  system  of  commodity  evalua- 
tion based  on  scarcity  and  man-hours 
of  labor  grew  up. 

During  this  state  of  society,  any 
increase  in  production  necessitated  a 
corresponding  increase  in  man-hours. 
As  long  as  man-hours  were  the  chief 
means  of  production,  this  concept  was 
valid.  Thus,  it  was  possible  to  effect  a 
system  of  exchange  on  the  basis  of 


man-hours    of    labor    for    purchasing 
power,  plus  the  factor  of  scarcity. 

Concurrently  with  this,  a  folklore 
and  religion  developed  based  upon  the 
apparent  virtues  of  human  toil.  This 
concept  has  dogged  the  human  race  to 
this  day,  to  political  and  economic 
crisis,  to  the  very  brink  of  disaster. 

This  system  of  effecting  exchange 
on  the  basis  of  commodity  evaluation 
did  not  at  this  time  alter  the  relation- 
ship between  man-hours  per  unit  of 
production  and  total  production.  It 
brought  no  increase  in  the  rate  of 
energy  conversion.  The  philosophy  of 
'Earn  thy  living  by  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow'  and  'Work  hard  and  success  will 
surely  follow'  grew  up  on  the  assump- 
tion that  this  was  a  permanent  state. 
Alas,  man's  environment  is  dynamic. 
Change  itself  is  the  sole  possessor  of 
the  characteristic  of  permanency. 

We  hr.ve  made  the  mistake  of  as- 
suming that  it  is  a  natural  law  that 
the  creation  of  real  wealth  bears  a 
fixed  relation  to  human  toil,  whereas 
in  reality,  physical  wealth  is  created 
by  the  performance  of  work  regardless 
of  the  source  of  the  energy  involved. 

The  hour  of  destiny  arrived  in  the 
year  1776.  It  was  not  July  4,  1776, 
but  March  8.  On  that  date,  the  firm 
of  Boulton  and  Watt  tested  the  first 
practical  single-acting  steam  engine  in 
pumping  water  out  of  a  coal  mine, 
and  it  worked. 

For  7,000  years  previous  to  that 
date  the  soldiers  of  Alaric  and  Attila, 
of  Genghis  Khan  and  Hannibal,  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Charlemagne, 
and  all  the  other  great  and  near  great, 
conquered  and  reconquered  the  known 
world  and  passed  on  to  their  reward, 
leaving  both  victor  and  vanquished 
as  they  had  found  them,  with  their 
measly  35  watt  capacity.  The  tools  of 
social  change,  despite  the  pomp  and 
fanfare  and  the  spilling  of  human 
blood,  were  not  at  hand. 


GREAT  LAKES  TECHNOCRAT 


On  March  8,  1776,  the  firm  of 
Boulton  and  Watt  wrote  the  death 
sentence  of  the  Price  System  in  Amer- 
ica. Technology,  the  tool  of  social 
change,  was  at  hand.  The  means  of 
converting  energy  from  fossil  fuels  had 
been  discovered. 

Enter  North  America 

Given  an  area  large  enough  and 
homogeneous  enough  and  with  suf- 
ficient resources,  the  impact  of  in- 
creased energy  conversion  was  destined 
to  set  up  oscillations  that  would  wreck 
any  system  of  social  control  based 
upon  human  toil,  scarcity  and  the  ex- 
change of  goods  and  services  at  a 
price. 

Such  an  area  existed  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  North  America.  By  happen- 
stance of  nature,  this  continental  area 
had  been  endowed  with  all  the  require- 
ments for  the  development  of  a  high 
energy,  technological  civilization 
which  could  produce  an  abundance. 

No  longer  was  the  destiny  of  the 
people  of  North  America  linked  to  a 
35  watt  capacity.  From  that  time  on, 
things  happened  fast  and  furiously. 

On  August  30,  1831,  Michael 
Faraday  discovered  electromagnetism 
and  in  no  more  than  ten  full  days  of 
application  this  master  of  method  and 
research  had  produced  the  world's 
first  electric  generator.  On  September 
4,  1882,  with  the  opening  of  Edison's 
Pearl  Street  Station  in  New  York  City, 
the  march  of  kilowatt-hours  was  on  its 
way. 

By  1920,  the  annual  electric  energy 
produced  in  the  U.  S.  had  reached  the 
sum  of  43,334,282,000  kilowatt- 
hours.  By  1940,  it  had  advanced  to 
144,984,565,000  and  the  end  was 
not  in  sight.  The  year  1943  saw 
220,969,521,000  kw.  hrs.  produced. 
This  was  an  energy  conversion  rate  of 
4.48  kilowatt-hours  per  capita  per 
day,  or  an  increase  of  1,600  fold  in 


169  years  from  electric  energy  alone. 
Vast  amounts  of  energy  not  converted 
to  electric  power  were  also  produced, 
such  as  that  from  steam,  oil,  gas,  etc. 

Guy  With  The  Missing  Brain  , 

Upon  examination,  we  find  our- 
selves engaged  in  the  absurd  attempt  to 
make  280  watt-hours  per  capita  (gen- 
erating capacity  of  the  human  body 
in  an  8  hour  work-day)  equal  more 
than  4.48  kilowatt-hours  per  capita 
(actual  amount  used) .  Our  Price  Sys- 
tem economists  are  still  juggling  the 
figures  in  a  vain  effort  to  make  them 
come  out  even.  Our  concepts  of  toil, 
etc.,  do  not  jibe  with  the  physical 
facts. 

The  old-rabbit-in-the-hat  trick  of 
government  deficit  spending  has  so  far 
been  the  only  way  of  balancing  the 
equation.  Economists  borrowed  it 
from  the  magician  and  it  is  phony. 
Besides,  every  time  the  economist  pulls 
a  rabbit  out  of  the  hat  and  puts  it  on 
the  low  side  of  the  equation,  the  en- 
gineers build  a  new  power  house  and 
put  it  on  the  other  side. 

Those  at  the  controls  of  our  social 
system  have  no  more  understanding 
of  the  physical  phenomena  involved 
than  the  saloon  keeper  who  called  the 
Electric  Company  to  thaw  out  his 
frozen  water  pipe.  The  company  sent 
the  truck  with  the  low  voltage  trans- 
former used  for  this  purpose.  On 
arrival  the  men  connected  the  trans- 
former to  the  power  supply  and  the 
water  pipe,  and  in  five  minutes  the 
water  came  gushing  through,  where- 
upon the  man  in  charge  asked  the 
saloon  keeper  for  $10,  the  standard 
charge  for  this  service.  The  saloon 
keeper  protested  that  $10  was  too 
much  for  five  minutes'  work  and  re- 
fused to  pay.  The  serviceman  was  re- 
sourceful. He  stepped  to  the  door  and 
called  out  in  a  loud  voice  to  his  assis- 
tant, 'Reverse  the  connections,  Bill, 
we  will  have  to  freeze  him  up  again, 
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he  won't  pay!'    At  that,   the  saloon 
keeper  rushed  over  and  paid  the  $10. 

There  Is  No  Balm  In  Gitead 

As  we  look  back  from  our  vantage 
point  of  1945,  we  find  that  our  social 
mechanism  has  been  developing  the 
dread  phenomena  of  oscillations, 
which  increase  in  both  frequency  and 
amplitude  with  time.  We  do  not  see 
the  rhythmic  rise  and  fall  of  good 
times  and  bad,  which  economists  claim 
to  see.  We  see  a  condition  similar  to 
an  ever-accelerating  flywheel,  with  a 
weight  of  35  watts  on  one  side  and 
4.48  kw.  on  the  other,  while  some 
one  stands  by  and  continually  adds 
weight  to  the  heavy  side. 

Every  engineer  will  recognize  the 
oscillations  set  up  as  the  type  which 
become  progressively  more  violent, 
until  certain  physical  limits  are  reached, 
at  which  point  sudden  disintegration 
of  the  system  takes  place.  (Ed.  Note: 
See  Chart  in  middle  of  book.) 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  reaching 
a  maximum  and  leveling  ofl  or  a 
gradual  diminishing  of  these  oscilla- 
tions, without  altering  the  physical 
factors. 

We  have  tried  to  give  you  a  picture 
of  the  revolutionary  change  which  has 
resulted  from  the  displacement  of  man- 
hours  of  labor  by  kilowatt-hours. 
These  changes  have  produced  three 
well-defined,  long  term  trends: 

1.  Increasing  production  of 
goods  and  services. 

2.  Decline  of  man-hours  per 
unit  of  production. 

3.  Decline  of  total  man-hours. 

The  social  implications  of  these 
trends  are: 

a.  Actual  production  of  abun- 
dance of  farm  products  and 
the  materials  for  war. 

b.  An  enormous  potential  abun- 
dance   of    consumers'    goods 


and  services,  if  and  when 
war-born  technology  is  con- 
verted to  peace-time  con- 
sumers' goods  production. 

c.  Diminishing  total  of  man- 
hours  of  labor  to  be  ex- 
changed for  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Less  purchasing  power. 
Less  consuming  privileges  for 
a  greater  number  of  Ameri- 
can people. 

d.  Abundance  destroys  value; 
therefore,  abundance  cannot 
be  exchanged  for  a  price. 

e.  There  is  a  conflict  between 
the  physical  realities  of  mod- 
ern power-driven  technology 
and  the  antiquated  social- 
controls  of  Business  and 
Politics.  The  casualties  of 
this  conflict  result  from 
malnutrition,  slum  housing, 
inferior  clothing  and  other 
products,  low  standards  of 
health,  etc.  It  all  sums  up  to 
insecurity  and  scarcity  in  the 
midst  of  potential  security 
and  abundance. 

f.  This  conflict  is  fast  approach- 

ing a  crisis.  If  not  resolved, 
the  inevitable  result  will  be 
chaos. 

The  Evidence  Speaks  To  All 

The  march  of  kilowatt-hours  is 
threatening  the  existence  of  antiquated 
laws,  customs,  habits,  values,  political 
and  economic  concepts  born  of  hand- 
tool,  human  toil  conditions  existing 
in  the  dead  past. 

Social  change  is  imminent.  The 
question  is,  will  social  change  take 
place  in  a  smooth,  orderly  manner, 
under  scientific  direction,  or  will  we 
enter  a  chaotic  period  in  which  all  that 
we  consider  useful  in  modern  Ameri- 
can civilization  will  be  destroyed, 
along  with  a  large  fraction  of  our 
population? 


GREAT  LAKES  TECHNOCRAT 


This  picture  of  changing  states  of 
energy-conversion  and  its  social  im- 
plications is  indeed  frightening.  We 
didn't  paint  it.  Facts  painted  it.  Tech- 
nical men  engaged  in  the  design,  in- 
stallation, maintenance  and  operation 
of  electrical  equipment  will  understand 
this  picture,  and  they  will  realize  the 
futility  of  expecting  the  gentlemen  of 
politics  and  business  to  understand 
much,  if  any,  of  these  phenomena 
and  social  consequences  of  power  pro- 
duction. Not  understanding  these 
problems,  it  is  futile  for  them  to  at- 
tempt a  solution. 

The  responsibility  of  solution  rests 
with  the  technically  trained  men.  They 
alone  are  equipped  to  read  the  warn- 
ing signals  and  facilitate  social  change. 

We  urge  you  to  get  acquainted  with 
your  Technocrat  friends,  study  their 
data  and  blueprints,  and  act  before  it 
is  too  late. 


Author's  Note 

In  preparing  this  material  for  pub- 
lication, it  was  decided  to  include  two 
charts  which  are  important.  One  is  a 
graph  of  the  pig  iron  production  in 
the  U.  S.     (Ed.  Note:  See  graph  on 


page  20),  and  the  other  shows  the 
growth  curve  of  electric  power  pro- 
duction in  the  U.S.  from  its  beginning 
through  1944.  (Ed.  Note:  See  curve 
on  page  20) 

Pig  iron  was  chosen  because  of  its 
basic  nature  in  the  technological  civili- 
zation of  America.  It  is  probably  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  indicators 
of  physical  production  of  any  single 
commodity  on  the  North  American 
Continent,  and  displays  the  character- 
istic increase  in  both  amplitude  and 
frequency  in  its  oscillations  as  shown 
in  the  theoretical  curve  chart  of  Fig.  1. 
(Ed.  Note:  See  chart  in  middle  of 
book) .  Thus,  we  have  an  actual  con- 
crete example  of  the  phenomenon 
under  consideration.  The  electric 
power  production  growth  curve  was 
included  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
increase  in  energy  conversion  on  the 
North  American  Continent. 

For  a  combined  curve  of  a  large 
number  of  commodities  and  services 
which  gives  a  highly  accurate  picture 
of  overall  physical  production  on  the 
North  American  Continent,  see  Tech- 
nocracy's Basic  chart,  Physical  Trends 
Shape  Americas  Destiny  (Ed.  Note 
See  Technocray's  Basic  chart  on 
page  19). 


Now  I'll  Tell  One 


'I  believe  automobile  manufacture  will 
start  right  where  it  left  off  for  war  work 
four  years  ago.  Then  the  changes,  if  any, 
will  be  dictated  by  the  public — whether  it 
be  faster  cars,  lighter  cars  or  cars  with 
larger  luggage  compartments.  We'll  try  to 
give  the  public  what  it  wants.' — Charles 
F.  Kettering,  vice-president  of  General 
Motors,  in  an  address  before  the  American 
Automobile  Association  in  Chicago,  Nov. 
11.  1944  (As  reported  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  of  the  same  date) . 


'Doubtless   the   results   of   these   public 
opinion   samplings   will   be  digested   with 


interest  by  those  responsible  for  the  design 
of  motor  car  bodies,  but  it  is  not  likely 
they  will  be  taken  too  seriously  for  the 
industry  is  well  aware  that  cars  are  de- 
signed primarily  to  sell,  and  thus  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  product  on  the  sales  floor 
may  be  of  more  importance  than  the 
minor  annoyance  of  some  owner  over  the 
shape  of  a  window  lift  handle.  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  aloofness  between 
designers  and  the  public,  the  former  often 
feeling  that  buyers  will  take  whatever 
they,  the  creators,  decide  is  good  for  them.' 
— A.  H.  Allen,  Detroit  Editor  of  Steel 
in  the  Jan.  15,  1945,  issue. 
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T  no  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country  has  our  social  order 
been  so  totally  dependent  upon  science 
and  engineering  for  its  own  preserva- 
tion than  in  the  present  crisis. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing in  this  presentation.  The  aims  of 
all  branches  of  engineering  education 
are  the  same.  Any  reference  that  I  use 
in  the  electrical  field  is  used  only  as  an 
example.  My  interests  are  not  limited 
to  electrical  engineering  only.  After 
teaching  electricity  for  15  years  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  electricity 
as  electricity  is  a  most  worthless  form 
of  energy.  It  is  not  found  in  nature 
in  quantities  that  can  be  utilized  in- 
dustrially. The  most  powerful  light- 
ning strokes  that  split  trees,  shatter 
buildings  and  create  terrific  noises,  if 
converted  to  electrical  energy  and  sold 
at  the  rate  that  is  charged  by  our  local 
power  company,  would  be  worth  ap- 
proximately 40c  per  dozen.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  small  amount  of 
electrical  energy  from  the  junction  of 
two  dissimilar  metals  at  certain  tem- 
peratures, but  the  amount  obtainable  is 
too  small  to  consider  such  an  arrange- 
ment a  source  of  industrial  power. 
Electricity  is  generated  in  the  cells  of 
living  tissue.  The  presence  of  a  cancer 
is  apt  to  cause  this  voltage  to  be  higher 
than  the  voltage  of  normal  tissue. 
However,  this  higher  voltage  cannot  be 
used  as  an  indication  of  cancer.  Poison 
ivy,  mosquito  bites,  can  produce  simi- 
lar changes.  All  of  these  voltages  are 
small  and  usually  amount  to  a  few 
millionths  of  a  volt. 


Human  Output 

The  mechanical  output  of  a  man  is 
many  times  larger  than  his  electrical 
output.  A  brawny  athlete,  when  work- 
ing at  full  capacity  can  do  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  of  work  in  a 
day  as  1/10  h.p.  motor  working  dur- 
ing an  equal  interval.  This  energy 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  energy 
rate  of  one  of  our  local  public  utilities 
would  be  worth  approximately  4c  per 
day.  Of  course  this  is  not  all  of  the 
mechanical  output  of  a  human  being. 
At  rest  the  average  person  radiates  heat 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  a  70  watt 
lamp.  This  radiated  energy  is  worth 
about  7c  per  day.  The  total  energy 
output  of  the  average  individual  is 
therefore  worth  approximately  lie  per 
day.  The  average  person  eats  ap- 
proximately $1.00  worth  of  food  per 
day.  In  return  the  best  that  can  be 
expected  is  1  lc  worth  of  energy.  The 
efficiency  is  nothing  for  the  human  race 
to  brag  about. 

How  then  can  a  civilization  exist 
when  our  consumption  is  so  much 
greater  than  what  we  ourselves  are  able 
to  produce?  The  answer  is  simple. 
We  are  a  bunch  of  parasites.  We  are 
living  on  what  we  can  get  out  of  the 
storehouse  of  civilization  and  our  most 
generous  benefactor  is  mother  nature. 
She  has  placed  coal  in  our  hills,  oil  in 
our  sands,  and  water  in  our  streams. 
These,  our  natural  resources,  are  the 
things  that  permit  us  to  enjoy  a  stand- 
ard of  living  that  our  ancestors  never 
dreamed  of.    The  importance  of  these 

Continued  on  page  12 
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Electricity  Knows  No  Bounds 

Reprinted  by  Permission  from  Power  Plant  Engineering, 
January  1945  (Italics  ours). 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  have 
no  misgivings  about  the  future  as 
far  as  their  own  work  is  concerned. 
They  feel  confident  that  the  future  is 
going  to  flow  from  the  past  without 
interruption  and  with  increasing  ac- 
celeration. Electricity  is  the  common 
denominator  of  everything  in  the  Uni- 
verse and  they  know  that  they  can 
make  it  do  anything  they  want  it 
to  do. 

Electrical  engineers  work  through 
the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
workings  of  the  Universe.  While  these 
laws  are  inviolable  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily limiting.  Only  man  made  laws 
are  limiting.  As  aptly  expressed  by 
David  Prince  of  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  nature's  laws  are  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  us  to  the  things 
we  can  do  instead  of  limiting  us  to  the 
things  that  we  cannot  do. 

Some  of  the  things  with  which 
electrical  engineers  and  electrical  scien- 
tists are  working  with  are  truly  ap- 
palling in  their  ultimate  effect  on  the 
human  race.  We  know  what  such 
things  as  radar  are  capable  of,  we 
know  something  of  what  it  means  to 
be  able  to  drop  from  two  to  four 
thousand  tons  of  bombs  on  the  enemy 
in  a  single  day,  and  we  also  know 
the  devastating  effect  of  a  pilotless 
robot  plane  carrying  a  ton  of  explosive 
when  it  hits  a  densely  populated  cen- 
ter. But  we  do  not  know  exactly  what 
it  would  mean  if  we  should  find  out 
how  to  isolate,  say  5  pounds  of  ura- 
nium 235.  There  have  been  vague 
reports  that  the  Germans  have  been 
working  on  an  atomic  energy  bomb. 
No  doubt  this  is  true  but  it  does  not 
mean  that  they  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing such  a  bomb.    We,  also,  have 


been  working  on  developments  of  this 
kind  and  while  it  is  unlikely  that  such 
weapons  can  be  perfected  for  use  in 
this  war,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  that 
they  will  not  be  available  for  a  third 
World  War  if  we  are  foolish  enough  to 
let  the  politicians  lead  us  into  a  third 
war.  Such  a  development  would  all 
but  finish  us.  A  medium  size  atomic 
bomb  would  wipe  out  London  or 
New  York  and  in  the  language  of 
Shakespeare,  "leave  not  a  wrack  be- 
hind." Irving  Langmuir,  Nobel  Prize 
winner  in  physics  pointed  out  not  very 
long  ago  that  a  quart  of  electrons 
separated  from  associated  protons  and 
neutrons  would  expand  with  an  energy 
equal  to  the  explosion  of  a  cube  of 
TNT  500  miles  on  a  side,  reaching 
from  London  to  Berlin!  National 
sovereignties  become  meaningless  in 
the  face  of  such  prospects. 

They  are  not  pleasant  prospects  but 
they  are  unpleasant  only  because  man 
can  make  them  so.  There  is  also  a 
pleasant  side.  Many  people  through- 
out the  world,  now,  are  worrying 
about  the  eventual  exhaustion  of  our 
oil  resources,  and  this  goes  for  coal 
also,  although  coal  will  last  much 
longer  than  oil.  But  if  we  can  learn 
how  to  separate  electrons  from  protons 
there  will  be  no  reason  for  us  to  be 
Concerned  for  then  we  will  have  a 
potential  supply  of  energy  where  one 
pound  of  material  will  give  us  two 
billion  times  as  much  heat  as  there  is 
in  the  best  high  octane  gasoline. 

A  few  years  ago,  there  was  con- 
siderable discussion  in  engineering  cir- 
cles about  the  possibility  of  direct- 
current  transmission  of  power.  At 
that  time,  the  problem  of  overcoming 
instability  on  long  a-c  lines  had  not 
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been  solved  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
today  and  direct  current  at  high  volt- 
age offered  definite  advantages.  This 
is  still  true  today  and  today  we  are 
much  further  along  toward  the  ulti- 
mate carrying  out  of  the  d-c  trans- 
mission idea.  With  our  high  power 
electron  tubes  of  the  present  day  it 
would  be  quite  within  the  range  of 
possibility  to  build  a  high  voltage  d-c 
transmission  line  if  we  wanted  to  do 
so.  It  is  not  certain  that  we  want  to 
do  so  but  it  could  be  done.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  a  short  high- voltage  d-c  trans- 
mission line  has  been  in  commercial 
service  for  a  number  of  years  with 
excellent  results. 

Today,  however,  a  new  possibility 
exists.  We  have  learned  how  to  trans- 
mit power  at  high  frequencies  for 
considerable  distances  without  wires 
by  the  use  of  wave  guides.  Microwave 
"plumbing"  it  is  called.  So  far,  this 
method  of  transmission  has  been  used 
only  in  the  communication  field  but 
who  is  to  say  that  the  principles  in- 
volved in  this  method  of  transmission 
will  not,  some  day,  be  used  for  heavy 
power  purposes?  By  this  method  it  is 
possible  to  transmit  electric  power 
through  a  rubber  hose. 

Modern  electron  tubes  have  a  much 
more  immediate  application  in  the 
power  field  than  that  involved  in  d-c 
transmission,  i.e.  in  the  conversion  of 
a-c  into  d-c  for  control  purposes.  One 
of  the  things  electrical  engineers  have 
been  working  on  ever  since  a-c  trans- 
mission came  into  general  use  was  an 
a-c  motor  that  had  speed  characteristics 
equivalent  to  those  of  the  d-c  motor. 
All  sorts  of  ideas  were  tried,  all  sorts 
of  makeshifts  improvised  but  no  a-c 
motor,  however  good,  ever  was  quite 
as  good  as  the  d-c  motor  in  respect  to 
its  speed  characteristics.  Today,  how- 
ever, we  can  take  alternating  current  of 
any  frequency,  convert  it  to  variable 
frequency  for  use  in  a  synchronous 
motor  or  to  direct  current  for  use  in  an 


odinary  d-c  motor.  In  other  words, 
today,  because  of  the  electron  tube,  we 
can  operate  d-c  motors  from  the  a-c 
lines.  As  yet,  equipment  for  con- 
trolling motors  in  this  fashion  is  avail- 
able only  in  comparatively  small  sizes 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  idea  to 
prevent  its  use  with  the  largest  motors 
in  use — all  that  is  needed  are  larger 
tubes. 

During  the  past  year  there  was  in- 
stalled in  one  of  the  large  steel  mills 
an  electron  tube  frequency  changer 
with  a  capacity  of  20,000  kw.  As 
described  in  the  December  1944  issue 
of  Power  Plant  Engineering,  this  unit 
is  designed  to  exchange  power,  re- 
versibly,  between  2  5 -cycle,  44  kv  and 
60  cycle,  69  kv  systems.  Now,  20,000 
kw  is  still  comparatively  small  com- 
pared with  the  power  of  a  160,000 
kw  generating  unit  but  it  is  anything 
but  chicken  feed.  It  we  can  make  a 
20,000  kw  electron-tube  converter, 
we  can  make  a  100,000  kw  unit — it 
is  merely  a  question  of  whether  we 
want  to  do  so  or  not.  The  day  of 
the  rotary  converter  is  about  over  and 
nobody  will  be  sorry  because  they 
have  been  sources  of  plenty  of  trouble. 
This  does  not  mean  that  no  more 
rotary  converters  will  be  built;  it  does 
mean,  however,  that  increasing  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  electronic  con- 
version. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  these 
pages  frequently  in  the  past  few  years 
there  is  nothing  particularly  new  about 
electronics  except  that,  at  long  last,  we 
are  beginning  to  apply  it.  Take  the 
case  of  high  frequency  heating;  this 
was  developed  in  the  laboratory  over 
20  years  ago.  In  the  early  twenties 
if  was  possible  to  surface  harden  small 
steel  parts  by  means  of  high  frequency 
currents  generated  by  electron  tube 
oscillators.  Only  during  the  last  four 
or  five  years  has  this  method  come  into 
active  commercial  use.  With  it,  we  can 
take  the  outside  of  a  metal  part,  heat 
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it  to  red  heat  and  chill  it  again  in  so 
short  a  time  that  only  the  surface  is 
hardened.  Or,  if  we  want  to  heat  the 
inferior  of  a  body  we  can  do  it  easily 
and  quickly  by  similar  methods  with- 
out disturbing  the  outside  of  the  body. 
In  all  these  things  we  have  made  only 
beginnings.  They  will  be  developed 
and  extended  in  countless  ways. 

In  the  field  of  measurement  and  in- 
strumentation, electricity  can  do  any- 
thing we  require.  We  can  measure  dis- 
tances of  a  billionth  of  an  inch  or 
speeds  within  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent 
of  the  speed  of  light.  We  can  measure 
electric  currents  of  six  electrons  per 
second.  By  means  of  the  photoelectric 
recorder,  we  can  record  variation  in 
currents  measured  in  microamperes  as 
easily  as,  a  few  years  ago,  we  could 
record  currents  measured  in  amperes. 

Electricity  is  also  doing  things  which 
formerly  were  done  largely  by  the 
human  brain.  In  the  oil  refinery 
processes,  for  example,  there  are 
processes  where  hundreds  of  valves 
have  to  be  opened  and  closed  in  proper 
sequence.  The  intervals  involved  are 
so  short  and  the  multiplicity  of  the 
operations  so  great  that  it  is  no  longer 
posible  to  do  them  manually,  so  elec- 
tric brains  have  been  developed  which 
do  all  these  things  in  perfect  sequence 
and  with  absolute  accuracy. 

In  some  fields,  electricity  has  all  but 
replaced  our  very  thinking  processes. 
Consider  a  machine  developed  jointly 
by  Harvard  University,  the  Interna- 
tional Business  Machine  Co.  and  the 
Navy  during  the  past  few  years  and 
now  in  operation  in  the  solution  of 
complex  mathematical  problems.  This 
5 -ton  mathematical  robot  can  solve 
any  problem  in  applied  mathematics 
put  to  it  with  results  reading  to  23 
decimal  places.  It  actually  consults 
logarithmic  and  other  functional 
tables.  It  is  powered  by  a  2-hp  motor, 
works  24  hr  a  day,  7  days  a  week  and 
never  asks  for  time-and-a-half.    Addi- 


tion and  subtraction  takes  the  machine 
0.3  second;  multiplication,  5.8  sec- 
onds; division,  14.7  seconds.  In  a 
period  of  19  hr.  it  solved  a  problem 
which  had  required  3  weeks  work  by  4 
experts  using  ordinary  office  calculating 
machines.  In  some  ways,  this  algebraic 
superbrain  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able inventions  to  come  out  of  the 
war.  (Ed  Note:  See  Great  Lakes  Tech- 
nocrat  May-June  1945  issue,  page  34) 
In  some  fields  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing it  might  seem  that  we  have  gone 
about  as  far  as  we  can  go.  We  have 
generators  and  transformers  so  high  in 
efficiency  that  unless  we  do  away  with 
the  law  of  conservation  of  energy  we 
cannot  expect  to  have  much  further 
development.  Transformers  have  been 
built  with  efficiencies  better  than  99.5 
per  cent.  What  more  can  we  ask  for  in 
this  direction?  Not  much,  true,  but 
as  David  Prince  has  pointed  out,  we 
can  still  make  transformers  and  gen- 
erators smaller  and  we  can  develop  new 
materials  to  make  them  better  in  other 
ways  than  merely  increase  their  effi- 
ciencies. We  are  learning  how  to  make 
them  faster  and  cheaper  and  so,  more 
available  to  mankind.  For  the  first 
time  in  history  we  have  30,000  hp 
steam  turbines  in  quantity  production; 
at  the  same  time  we  have  reduced  the 
number  of  man-hours  to  make  one  of 
these  units  to  7 1  percent  of  what  it 
used  to  take  before  the  machines  were 
standardized. 

As  far  as  future  progress  is  con- 
cerned, from  a  technical  standpoint 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  what 
we  will  be  able  to  do  if  we  want  to  do 
it.  The  war  has  brought  this  home 
to  us  as  never  before.  Many  technical 
developments  are  held  back  merely  by 
the  fact  that  a  small  group  of  people 
cannot  make  any  money  out  of  them. 
That  happens  to  be  the  case  with  tele- 
vision. We  could  have  excellent  tele- 
vision today,  indeed  we  have  it,  but 
its    commercial    development    is    held 
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back  by  a  sort  of  vicious  circle  involv- 
ing on  the  one  hand,  the  buyer  of 
television  receivers  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  buyer  of  television  service. 
Unless  there  are  enough  television  re- 
ceivers installed  in  the  homes  through- 
out a  certain  area,  the  television  broad- 
cast stations  cannot  get  sponsors  to  pay 
for  television  programs.  Conversely, 
unless  the  public  is  assured  of  satisfac- 
tory  television   programs,    people   are 


not  inclined  to  purchase  television  re- 
ceivers at  a  price  of  from  $200  up- 
wards. 

What  is  true  of  television  in  this 
respect  is  even  more  true  in  many  other 
branches  of  the  electrical  art.  So  far 
we  have  barely  scratched  the  surface 
in  the  use  of  electricity  but  we  need 
something  in  peacetime,  comparable 
to  what  we  have  in  war  to  make  us 
develop  these  uses. 


ENGINEER'S  WORTH  TO  SOCIETY 


Continued  from  page  8 
resources  is  not  limited  to  their  effects 
on  our  standards  of  living.  National 
resources  are  a  far  greater  factor  in  de- 
ciding the  supremacy  of  nations  than 
dynasties  or  conquests.  It  is  the  lack  of 
these  resources  that  has  made  some 
dictators  aggressive  for  additional  ter- 
ritories and  at  the  same  time  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  the  scarcity  of  these 
resources  has  limited  aggression  more 
than  peace  treaties.  The  date  at  which 
these  resources  are  being  used  is  ap- 
palling. In  some  parts  of  the  world 
they  are  practically  exhausted.  We  in 
later  life  will  probably  regret  having 
used  them  so  lavishly  at  this  time. 
And  in  spite  of  the  fact  we  are  doing 
nothing  to  conserve  them.  Thrift  is 
inconvenient. 

Potential  Power  in  the  U.  S. 

We,  in  the  United  States,  are  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  having  Vi  of  the 
world's  coal  supply,  or  approximately 
3,830,000,000  tons.  This  is  no  small 
pile  of  coal.  What  is  it  worth  to  us? 
If  this  coal  is  converted  to  electrical 
energy  and  sold  for  4c  per  kw.  hr.  it 
would  bring  a  return  of  approximately 
$300,000,000,000.  This  is  about  30 
times  the  gold  supply  of  the  entire 
world.  The  United  States  has  26,- 
700,000  h.p.   of  water  power  avail- 


able. This  is  1/6  of  the  world's  sup- 
ply. What  is  it  worth  to  us?  Con- 
verting it  to  electric  energy  and  sell- 
ing it  at  4c  per  kw.  hr.  would  bring 
an  annual  return  of  $5,000,000,000. 
The  value  of  anything  depends  on 
the  use  to  which  it  can  be  put  in  sup- 
plying man's  needs.  Our  coal  had 
little  value  70  years  ago.  People  did 
not  realize  its  value  as  a  fuel.  But 
through  science  and  engineering  this 
worthless  black  deposit  has  been  made 
to  have  a  value  of  $300,000,000,000. 
This  represents  the  creation  of  wealth. 
This  is  engineering.  The  engineer 
creates  wealth.  The  economist  at- 
tempts to  control  its  distribution.  He 
does  not  create  it.  These  natural  re- 
sources have  provided  wealth.  The 
standard  of  living  in  the  United  States 
today  is  directly  dependent  upon  the 
intelligent  and  continued  use  of  these 
resources.  It  has  been  said  that  elec- 
tricity in  modern  life  is  second  in 
importance  only  to  food  and  shelter. 
If  we  were  to  open  the  switches  in  our 
power  plants,  our  modern  machines 
would  be  worthless.  Our  refrigerators 
and  heating  systems  would  cease  to 
function  and  elevators  would  stop  be- 
tween floors  in  darkened  shafts.  Fire 
and  police  systems  would  be  inopera- 
tive and  crime  would  be  rampant 
Continued  on  page  42 
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When  the  Lights  Went  Out 

Truth  Is  Stranger  Than  Fiction 

By  J.  Cozzy  Graham 


Within  the  very  near  future,  North  America  will  be  faced  with  the  most 
serious  crisis  in  her  entire  history.  Technocracy  seeks  to  avert  this  crisis. 
For  the  last  twelve  years  Technocracy  has  correctly  analyzed  America's 
problems  and  indicated  that  this  condition  would  arise.  This  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  spirit  of  %We  Told  You  So/  for  Technocrats  are  no  smarter, 
neither  are  they  any  dumber,  than  other  Americans.  They  differ  mainly 
in  that  they  approach  America's  major  problem  along  a  new  pathway, 
the  pathway  of  Science.  Technocracy  IS  Science  applied  to  the  social 
mechanism.  In  that  sense  we  are  Pioneers.  We  have  no  antecedents 
to  show  us  the  way,  nor  any  precedents  to  guide  us.  No  one  has  ever 
been  over  this  path  before. 


In  The  Beginning  Was  Energy 

HERE  arc  probably  the  only  tech- 
nical statements  we'll  make  in 
this  entire  article: 

Energy  is  the  capacity  to  do 
work,  whether  in  the  food  we 
eat  or  in  the  form  of  coal,  oil, 
gas  or  waterpower  converted 
through  technological  equipment. 
It  is  by  the  continuous  flow  of 
energy  that  we  live.  Shut  off  that 
flow  and  we  perish. 

The  greatest  cause  of  confusion 
amongst  the  leaders  of  Party  Politics, 
Corporate  Enterprise  and  the  popula- 
tion in  general  is  their  complete  ignor- 
ance of  the  kind  of  a  physical  world 
in  which  we  live  today. 

What  does  this  imply?  Let's  see  if 
we  can  illustrate  with  a  few  notes 
from  the  diary  of  an  average  man  or 
woman: 

Arose  this  morning,  pressed 
switch  button  on  wall;  presto, 
there  was  light.  Under  the 
shower,  manipulated  a  couple  of 
faucets:  presto,  hot  and  cold 
running  water.  Flushed  toilet: 
more  water.  Down  to  breakfast, 
hot   coffee   steaming   on    electric 


percolator,  toast  browning,  in 
electric  toaster,  fresh  cream  from 
electric  refrigerator.  Turned  radio 
on  the  newscast.  Remembered  to 
call  office,  dialed  phone,  instantly 
in  communication  with  my 
party.  Got  into  my  car,  put  key 
in  switch,  gas  tank  full,  stepped 
on  starter,  shifted  lever,  on  my 
way. 

Arrived  at  plant;  brightly 
illuminated  with  fluorescent 
lights;  assembly  line  in  opera- 
tion; conveyors  moving  over- 
head; motor  carriers  scurrying  all 
around  the  place;  bustle  of 
activity. 

Went  into  office;  boss  talking 
over  intercommunication  system, 
girls     operating     comptometers, 
teletypes  and  other  devices. 
But  why  go  on;  it's  all  in  the  day's 
work.    Correct!    And  so  easily  taken 
for  granted.   Do  we  know  what  makes 
this  type  of  civilization  possible?     It 
is  the  continuous  flow  of  energy  trans- 
formed  through   technological   equip- 
ment.   Nevertheless,  we  remain  bliss- 
fully ignorant  of  the  character  of  this 
complex  mechanism. 

We  concern  ourselves  only  with  its 
control  and  operation  as  an  academic 
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subject,  or  else  as  it  concerns  a  mone- 
tary or  political  struggle  for  advantage. 
Who  operates  it,  where  and  what  is  its 
motivating  power,  when  is  it  oscillat- 
ing? These  things  never  concern  us. 
Only  when  the  lights  go  out  are  we 
momentarily  aware  of  how  utterly 
helpless  we  are  without  it. 

Energy  Is  Still  The  Beginning 

The  people  of  Kansas  City  experi- 
enced a  few  hours  of  chaos  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1941,  when  their  city  was 
paralyzed  by  a  power  strike.  The  edi- 
torial writers  could  find  nothing  more 
significant  to  write  about  than  the  re- 
prehensible behavior  of  the  power 
plant  operators.  They  missed  the  bus 
completely  on  the  social  meaning  of 
the  important  of  power. 

On  December  12,  1939,  12,000 
families  in  Regina,  Saskatchewan, 
found  themselves  seriously  incon- 
venienced for  several  hours  by  a  shut- 
down of  their  power  plant.  Darkness 
blanketed  the  interiors  of  buildings, 
water  taps  produced  just  a .  'gurgle'  as 
lack  of  power  reduced  pressure  in 
water  pipes.  Hygienic  facilities  were 
seriously  handicapped.  With  no  other 
facilities  available,  toilet  bowls  filled. 
The  only  outdoor  privies  were  well 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  beyond  the 
water  mains. 

These  two  examples  are  picked  from 
amongst  many  such  incidents.  To 
the  uninformed  these  events  are  noth- 
ing more  than  conversation  pieces. 
To  the  informed  they  are  indicators  of 
the  radical  change  in  the  structure  of 
our  Social  Mechanism.  They  are  ad- 
vance notices  that  a  new  type  of  con- 
trol, conforming  more  nearly  to  these 
physical  factors,  is  imperative  if  we 
are  to  survive  a  period  of  crisis. 

How  real  the  danger  is  can  readily 
be  understood  by  reconstructing  the 
authoritative  reports  of  the  following 
incident. 


Technology  Is  Tenuous 

On  January  15,  1936,  the  Con- 
solidated Edison  Company  of  New 
York  City  ran  this  advertisement  in 
the  New  Yo'rk  Herald  Tribune: 

"NEW  YORK  CAN'T  STOP" 

Imagine  what  would  happen  if 
some  disaster  destroyed  one  of 
our  generating  plants  and  we  had 
no  other?  Imagine  being  ma- 
rooned on  the  50th  floor  of  one 
of  New  York's  skyscrapers  if 
there  were  no  reserve  electricity 
for  emergency! 

New  York  must  always  have 
ample  reserves.  That  is  why  we 
have  7  great  generating  plants, 
strategically  placed  about  the  city 
and  all  interconnected  so  if  any 
should  fail,  the  others  may  be 
called  upon.  Thus,  the  essential 
character  of  utility  service  is  pre- 
served. .  .  .  That  is  DEPEND- 
ABILITY. 

The  Edison  Company  meant  well, 
but  before  that  day  was  ended,  New 
York  was  to  experience  an  event  which 
made  a  dramatic  mockery  of  that  ad. 

The  Hell  Gate  Power  Plant,  second 
largest  in  the  world,  supplies  power  for 
all  of  Manhattan  north  of  59  th  Street, 
the  entire  Bronx,  and  part  of  wealthy 
Westchester  County.  In  this  area  are 
located  approximately  500,000  of- 
fices, apartments  and  homes. 

The  Central  Control  Room  of  the 
station  is  at  40th  Street  and  Ave.  A. 
The  walls  of  this  room  are  covered 
with  hundreds  of  dials  and  lights.  Be- 
fore them  sit  three  shifts  of  engineers 
working  night  and  day.  This  is  the 
Control  System  which  directs  the  dis- 
tribution of  power  (energy).  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  flutter  of  a  dial 
gauge  or  the  flash  of  a  light,  these  en- 
gineers can  tell  where  power  is  needed 
or  where  too  much  is  being  supplied.' 
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By  direct  wire  and  phone  connections 
with  each  generating  station,  they  in- 
crease or  decrease  that  plant's  output 
as  required.  The  heart  of  the  Hell 
Gate  plant  is  the  Buss  Bar,  400  feet 
of  pure  leaf  copper,  6x8  inches  thick. 
It  is  divided  into  six  sections,  each 
separated  from  the  other  by  concrete 
walls  and  double  steel  doors.  Forty 
feeder  cables  feed  up  to  this  Buss  from 
the  eight  turbines  in  the  basement. 
The  power  is  then  distributed  to  the 
City  of  New  York  from  the  Buss,  like 
a  great  heart  pumping  out  life  blood 
through  the  arteries  of  a  Giant. 

At  4:00  p.m.  of  that  day,  every  - 
thng  in  the  plant  was  running  beauti- 
fully. The  giant  turbines  in  the  base- 
ment howled  louder  and  louder,  as 
each  minute  the  control  called  for  more 
and  more  power,  and  the  power  was 
being  supplied.  At  4:16  p.m.,  the 
fireworks  literally  started  without 
warning.  Sitting  before  the  central 
control  panel  down  at  40th  Street,  the 
engineers  were  startled  by  the  flash  of 
green  light.  Green  meant  open 
switches. 

The  Veneer  Is  Very  Thin 

The  6-6-3  signal,  the  worst  signal 
in  the  code  system,  flashed  on.  This 
was  the  SOS.  It  meant  that  every 
switch  in  the  giant  plant  had  been 
blasted  open.  What  had  happened? 
It  was  reported  that  a  short  circuit 
occurred  in  one  of  the  feeder  cables 
leading  to  the  Buss  Bar.  Power  flow- 
ing through  the  'fault'  created  intense 
heat  which  burned  off  the  insulation 
covering  the  cable.  The  oily  sub- 
stances in  the  cable  were  volatilized, 
creating  a  powerful  gas,  which  so  re- 
duced the  insulation  effectiveness  of 
the  other  cables  that  short  circuits 
occurred  in  five  of  the  six  sections. 
The  gas  was  exploded  by  the  crackling 
arcs  of  electricity. 

Concrete  walls  blew  out  like  paper, 
copper    bars    were     burned    off     and 


twisted,  steel  rods  burned  like  candle 
wicks.  As  one  writer  put  it,  'Hell 
Had  Broken  Loose  At  Hell  Gate!' 
With  power  and  light  gone,  an  emer- 
gency conference  was  held  at  the  city 
hall.  All  available  police  and  radio 
cars  were  dispatched  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  city  to  prevent  looting, 
riots  and  traffic  snarls  in  the  darkened 
areas.  Twenty  police  stations  were 
without  lights  or  power,  their  teletype 
systems  and  radio  cars  helpless.  Traffic 
lights  were  dead.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  Department  of  Park  trucks  were 
rushed  to  important  intersections  to 
train  their  headlights  wherever  they 
could  be  of  use. 

Thousands  of  flares  were  placed 
along  park  driveways  to  guide  cars 
and  protect  citizens  from  thugs  and 
attackers.  On  Broadway  the  streets 
were  jammed  solidly  with  a  tangled 
mass  of  honking  cars,  unable  to  make 
headway.  The  cold  January  rain  fell 
in  a  drizzle,  turning  the  streets  to 
sheets  of  glare  ice.  Pedestrians  could 
not  cross  the  streets  without  the  aid  of 
police  flashlights. 

At  the  Parkway  Hospital,  an  emer- 
gency administration  of  oxygen  was 
given  to  a  six-year  old  boy  critically 
ill  with  bronchial  pneumonia,  two 
doctors  working  by  the  light  of 
watches  for  nearly  one  hour.  An  emer- 
gency gall  bladder  operation  was  per- 
formed by  the  light  of  candles  and  a 
plumber's  flashlight.  Up  to  midnight, 
the  nurses  made  their  necessary  rounds 
by  the  light  of  candles  and  matches. 
It  required  no  great  imagination  to 
picture  the  danger  of  fire  and  panic. 

At  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital  a  delicate 
eye  operation  for  glaucoma  was  com- 
pleted entirely  by  flashlight.  While  at 
Columbia  Presbyterian  Medical  Center 
a  newly  born  babe  first  saw  the  light  of 
day  in  total  darkness. 

The  New  York  Foundling  Hospital 
was  having  its  moments.  It  was  bath- 
ing time  for  many  of  the  babies  and 
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scores  of  them  started  howling  simul- 
taneously. Nurses  groped  and  col- 
lided with  each  other  in  their  desperate 
search  for  matches  and  flashlights. 
Elevators  were  stalled  and  could  not 
be  used  to  carry  food,  patients  or 
doctors. 

Refrigerators,  which  kept  the  bac- 
teriological test  tubes  at  constant  tem- 
peratures and  the  food  and  milk  from 
spoiling,  stopped  operating.  Radios, 
which  might  have  kept  the  patients 
calmed,  went  dead.  Fear  of  fire  kept 
every  one  in  a  cold  sweat. 

' — But  Three  Short  Days  Apart' 

Gas  had  accumulated  under  the 
streets  as  the  overloaded  cables  burned 
out  and  manholes  blew  sheets  of  flame 
skyward  with  a  roar  that  could  be 
heard  for  miles.  Bakers,  commencing 
their  night  baking  for  the  next  day's 
goods,  found  themselves  helpless  as  the 
electric  blowers  to  the  ovens  could  not 
be  operated.  The  telephone  company 
experienced  its  share  of  the  chaotic 
scene,  as  seven  of  its  exchanges  were 
disrupted.  The  rest  were  swamped  by 
more  than  500,000  extra  calls  from 
those  trying  to  find  out  what  had  put 
New  York  in  darkness  and  by  the 
frantic  efforts  of  families  trying  to 
contact  their  members. 

Hotels  and  apartments,  ranging 
from  25  to  50  stories,  were  crippled. 
They  found  themselves  without  water, 
refrigerator  or  elevator  service.  There 
was  no  electricity  to  keep  their  oil 
burners  going.  More  than  80,000 
movie  patrons  sat  in  the  darkened 
theatres,  expecting  the  show  to  go  on. 
They  were  finally  given  refunds. 
Amateur  and  professional  pickpockets 
were  having  a  Roman  Holiday  in  the 
department  stores.  The  managements 
finally  dismissed  the  clerks  and  closed 
up  shop.  There  weren't  enough  can- 
dles to  supply  one-tenth  of  the  de- 
mands, and  the  price  of  candles  rose 
to  as  much  as  fifty  cents  each. 


Thugs  were  having  an  easy  time  of 
it  as  their  victims  could  not  identify 
them.  Below  ground  in  the  subways, 
tens  of  thousands  were  trapped  in  the 
stalled  trains;  the  ventilation  system 
stopped  functioning  and  the  air  be- 
came stifling.  Yet  the  trainmen  dared 
not  permit  the  passengers  to  walk  to 
the  nearest  station.  It  would  mean 
death  to  any  who  stumbled  against  the 
third  rail  if  the  power  were  to  come 
on  suddenly.  Later,  as  power  was 
partially  restored,  the  trains  slowly 
proceeded  to  the  stations.  The  pas- 
sengers swarmed  out  into  the  still 
darkened  platforms  which  were 
jammed  with  those  who  sought  safety 
from  the  darkened  streets  above. 

Police  tried  to  keep  people  from 
entering  the  blackened  subway  sta- 
tions. Entrances  were  roped  off.  Men 
and  women  fought  back.  They  in- 
sisted on  trying  to  slip  by  and  enter 
the  already  jammed  subways.  They 
were  told  there  had  been  a  power 
break  and  the  subways  were  not  run- 
ning.   One  persistent  dumbhead  said: 

The  subway  not  running?  Non- 
sense! It's  never  happened  be- 
fore, has  it?  Well  let  me  by  or 
I'll  report  you. 

Engineers  To  The  Rescue 

Back  at  the  Hell  Gate  Station,  the 
technicians  worked  feverishly.  The 
right  men  were  in  the  right  places, 
and  by  5:15  p.m.  had  most  of  the 
disabled  Buss  Bar  working  so  it  could 
distribute  power  again.  The  biggest 
problem  was  still  to  be  solved.  How 
to  get  that  power  back  gradually  to  the 
northern  half  of  Manhattan.  An  elec- 
trical system  is  stopped  easily  enough 
but  not  so  easily  started  up  again. 
Like  a  stalled  car,  it  must  be  started 
up  gradually.  You  can't  put  a  stalled 
car  in  high  and  give  it  the  gas.  She'll 
just  stall  again.  Similarly  with  an 
electrical  system.    When  the  lights  or 
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radio  go  off,  it  is  not  customary  for 
people  to  turn  off  their  switches. 
When  the  power  went  off  at  Hell 
Gate,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  light, 
radio,  refrigerator  and  other  types  of 
switches  were  left  closed.  These  acted 
in  similar  capacity  to  full  throttle  of 
the  stalled  car.  When  the  power  was 
put  back  on  with  all  these  closed 
switches,  the  system  stalled. 

Fuses  blew  out,  transformers  burned 
out,  cables  melted  and  manhole  covers 
exploded  to  the  sky.  At  the  sub-sta- 
tions, the  switches  tripped  out  auto- 
matically. Three  thousand  additional 
Edison  men  were  hastily  called  to  go 
into  the  darkened  basements  of  build- 
ings and  unscrew  fuses  and  pull 
switches  wherever  they  could  find 
them,  so  as  to  pull  down  the  load. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  the  power  back 
on,  so  many  fuses  were  blow  that  the 
total  available  supply  of  the  company 
was  used  up  and  emergency  calls  were 
sent  to  unaffected  counties,  and  even 
these  were  insufficient.  Telegrams  went 
out  to  fuse  equipment  manufacturers 
to  put  on  a  night  shift  and  rush  de- 
livery. By  dawn,  power  services  were 
restored  to  normal.  Electrical  energy 
was  again  flowing  over  the  lines  of 
New  York  City. 

The  Storm  Signals  Are  Up 

New  Yorkers  had  temporarily  ex- 
perienced chaos.  One  writer  reported 
that  New  York  had  found  out  that  it 
was  the  most  vulnerable  island  on  the 
Continent.  He  missed  the  obvious  fact 
that  ALL  NORTH  AMERICA  IS 
PUT  TOGETHER  THAT  WAY! 
This  Continent  is  a  high  energy  con- 
verting mechanism.  Our  present  Amer- 
ican civilization  and  the  existence  of 
150  million  Americans  is  made  pos- 
sible only  by  the  rate  at  which  we  in 
America  convert  energy.  Without  this 
and  the  necessary  industrial  metals  and 
other  natural  resources,  our  American 


Way  of  Life  could  not  survive  re- 
gardtess  of  whether  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment were  republic,  communist  or 
corporate  state  fascism. 

A  major  disruption  of  the  flow  of 
energy  would,  within  a  period  of 
thirty  days,  place  the  lives  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  population  in  jeopardy. 

For  eight  years  prior  to  our  entry 
into  the  present  war,  Technocracy 
warned  the  people  of  America  that  the 
indicators  which  it  studied  were  flash- 
ing 'Danger  and  warning  that  our 
entire  social  mechanism  was  in  oscilla- 
tion. A  reading  from  one  of  these 
basic  industrial  indicators.  'Pig  Iron 
Production'  may  be  enlightening.  (Ed. 
Note:  See  chart  on  page  20).  The 
first  major  oscillation  occurred  in 
1893.  From  peak  to  trough,  the  drop 
in  production  was  27  percent. 

The  second  occurred  in  1908.  That 
drop  was  38  percent.  The  next  oscil- 
lation in  1921  dropped  5  7  percent. 
From  the  highest  peak  in  1929,  the 
drop  was  79  percent.  As  production 
reached  a  new  high  after  each  depres- 
sion, the  succeeding  drop  was  30  per- 
cent greater  than  the  one  preceding  it. 

In  1929,  pig  iron  production  was 
approximately  46  million  tons;  last 
year's  production  was  90  million  tons. 
In  1929  we  could  not  sustain  our 
much  smaller  rate  of  production  and 
the  resulting  down  sweep  took  us  to 
within  21  percent  of  complete  shut- 
down. There  is  no  known  method 
within  the  framework  of  a  Price  Sys- 
tem that  can  sustain  the  present  high 
level  of  production.  It  is  not  possible 
in  a  Price  System  to  stabilize  a  'Boom.' 
All  'Booms'  have  ended  in  depressions. 

The  deficit  spending  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  has  kept  us  from  hitting 
bottom  since  1929.  We  are  living  on 
borrowed  time.  The  combined  efforts 
of  party  politics  and  corporate  enter- 
prise proved  incapable  of  raising  the 
level  of  employment  to  that  of  1929. 
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New  Tools  For  A  New  Job 

Ouly  the  pressure  of  a  total  war 
was  able  to  accomplish  what  the  domi- 
nant controlling  interests  of  America 
could  not  do.  Total  War  provided  a 
high  level  of  production  and  full  em- 
ployment. Clearly  then  the  close  of 
the  war  will  most  probably  bring 
shutdown  and  widespread  unemploy- 
ment. Consequently,  the  Peace  is 
feared  more  than  the  war.  We  were 
totally  unprepared  for  the  war.  To- 
day, we  are  equally  unprepared  for 
the  peace. 

Will  the  downward  oscillation  at 
the  close  of  war  be  30  percent  greater 
than  1929?  On  the  basis  of  past  ex- 
perience and  observation  of  the  trends, 
this  is  the  most  probable.  Our  present 
controlling  devices  were  incapable  of 
stabilizing  our  social  mechanism  when 
the  problems  involved  were  only  half 
the  magnitude.  How  can  they  cope 
with  this  larger  problem?  This  is  the 
crisis  with  which  America  may  be 
faced!  It  must  be  averted.  Yes,  the 
danger  is  real.  The  lights  could  go 
out! 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  these  fac- 
tors and  trends  that  prompted  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  to  design  a  new  set  of 
controls  that  were  in  accord  with  these 
physical  realities.  It  is  presented  to  the 
American  people  as  Technocracy's 
Total  Conscription  Mobilization  for 
Peace.  The  stability  of  our  internal 
operations  must  be  maintained.  The 
unity  of  the  population  must  be 
achieved,  in  order  that  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace  be  accomplished  in 
a  smooth  and  orderly  manner. 

The  specifications  of  Technocracy's 
Mobilization  for  Peace  are  not  the 
desires  nor  wishes  of  the  Technocrats. 
The  specifications  are  the  result  of  the 
requirements  arising  out  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  program  proposes  equality 
of  sacrifice  for  all,  based  on  the  same 
standards   of   food,    clothing,    medical 


attention,  dependency  allowances,  etc., 
granted  those  serving  in  the  armed 
forces.  Total  Mobilization  of  Men, 
Machines,  Materiel  and  Money,  with 
National  Service  for  All  and  Profits 
to  None  is  a  part  of  the  specifications 
dictated  by  the  march  of  events. 

Do  you  wish  to  keep  the  lights  of 
America  glowing?  Then  you  must 
realize  that  this  is  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  Technocrats  alone;  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  every  truly  patriotic 
American. 

His  Master  s  Voice 

The  alternative  is  implied  in  this 
editorial  report  of  the  'Hell  Gate'  in- 
cident (New  York  Times,  week  of  the 
Hell  Gate  failure) : 

The  incident  carries  with  it  a 
striking  social  lesson  particularly 
in  a  week  when  technical  societies 
are  celebrating  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  J.  Watt's  birth.  Dur- 
ing most  of  the  19th  Century 
energy  was  generated  individual- 
istically  by  thousands  of  engines 
that  were  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  first  mine  pump  that  Watt 
designed  with  a  separate  con- 
denser. Now  energy  is  produced 
in  central  stations  and  shot  hither 
and  thither  over  vast  regions. 
Moreover,  energy  can  be  pooled. 
The  New  York  Edison  draws 
upon  the  electrical  resources  of  its 
own  stations  and  those  of  the 
Niagara  Hudson  Company.  It  is 
the  modern  mass  character  of 
energy  that  is  driven  home  by 
New  York's  mishap.  A  short 
circuit  and  the  organic  life  of  a 
great  city  is  slackened  for  a  few 
hours.  Back  we  drift  to  the  18th 
Century,  to  burn  candles  and  to 
realize  what  we  owe  to  the 
physicist  and  the  engineer  who 
have  made  energy  collective  and 
who  transform  the  city   into  a 
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blaze  of  light  when  the  sun  goes 
down. 

How  utterly  dependent  we  are 
on  the  engineers!  They  and  the 
scientists  hold  us  in  the  hollow  of 
their  hand.  How  many  of  them 
are  there?  100,000  ...  a  mil- 
lion .  .  .  who  knows?  They  con- 
stitute a  new  ruling  class.  De- 
stroy them  and  the  country 
would  be  laid  low.  Disease  would 
decimate  us  .  .  .  transportation 
would  be  impossible  .  .  .  tele- 
hone  and  telegraph  would  be 
silent  .  .  .  starvation  would  stalk 
in  the  cities  .  .  .  factories  would 
stand  idle.  TECHNOCRACY? 
The  term  is  in  bad  odor.  BUT 
there  are  technocrats  for  all  that 
.  .  .  KNIGHTS  NOT  OF  THE 
SWORD  BUT  OF  ENERGY. 
When  the  lights  go  out,  we  be- 
come aware  of  our  leaders. 

All  In  The  Same  Boat 

Those  who  have  analyzed  the  facts 
and  physical  trends  indicating  Amer- 
ica's destiny  naturally  are  concerned 
with  the  apathy  manifested  by  the  vast 
body  of  Americans.  There  are  those 
who  are  convinced  that  due  to  their 


strong  financial  condition,  they  can 
ride  out  the  coming  storm.  There  are 
those  who  even  in  periods  of  depres- 
sion have  been  able  to  rise  on  the 
economic  scale  and  who  feel  that  they 
are  clever  enough  to  come  out  on  top 
in  any  situation.  There  are  those 
physically  tough  Americans  who  are 
certain  that  come  what  may  they  will 
survive  and  come  up  'top  dog.'  Lastly, 
there  are  those  too  timid  to  take  any 
stand  on  anything  at  any  time. 

Whichever  group  you  may  be  part 
of,  whether  wealthy  or  poor,  clever  or 
dumb,  timid  or  tough,  you  will  have 
no  edge.  We'll  all  sink  or  swim  to- 
gether. It  will  require  all  the  collec- 
tive intelligence  we  can  muster  to  pre- 
vent America  from  committing  mass 
suicide.  Only  one  organization  on  this 
Continent  is  designed  to  spread  that 
intelligence,  Technocracy  Inc. 

Not  only  would  the  adoption  of 
its  design  of  Total  Conscription  and 
Mobilization  for  Peace  avert  chaos  but 
it  would  enable  us  to  swing  into  that 
great  one  lane  highway  to  the  New 
America  of  Abundance,  with  security 
for  all  from  birth  to  death  and  a 
Freedom  of  reality,  never  previously 
experienced  by  any  peoples  in  any  age. 


■#»»»^ 


Is  There  a  Doctor  in  the  House? 


'The  national  physician-to-population 
ratio  which  is  considered  the  minimum 
necessary  to  protect  civilian  health  is 
probably  about  1  to  1000.'  says  a  fact 
sheet  on  rural  health  and  sanitation,  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
'Individual  areas  are  considered  critical  if 
they  have  a  ratio  of  one  physician  to 
1,500.  In  April,  1942,  there  were  16  rural 
States  that  had  less  than  one  active  private 
practitioner  for  1,500  people  in  1,005 
rural  counties  which  neither  included  a 
metropolitan  center  nor  were  adjacent  to 
counties  which  had  metropolitan   centers. 


The  total  population  of  these  counties 
exceeded  22,000,000.  The  average  num- 
ber of  persons  per  active  practitioner  in 
these  1,005  counties  was  2,015.  In  the 
same  month,  an  equitable  distribution  of 
the  Nation's  available  physicians  could 
have  provided  one  for  every  937  persons." 
(U.S.D.A.  Clip  Sheet,  June  24,   1945). 


New  definition:  'HEALTH — a  condi- 
tion which,  if  it  becomes  epidemic,  would 
be  fatal  to  doctors.' — From  Everybody's 
Digest,  Aug.  1945. 
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►  Figure  2:  From  Technocracy  Study  Course  Book 

The  jagged  curve  of  pig  iron  production.  Observe  oscillations.  From  peak  to  trough  in  1893-1894  was! 
a  27  percent  shutdown,  in  1908  it  hit  38  percent,  in  1921  it  was  57  percent  and  in  1933  about  79  percent., 
Each  oscillation  was  30  percent  greater  than  the  preceding  one.  Note  the  break  in  1938  which  was) 
halted  by  a  resumption  of  government  spending.  This  phenomenon  shows  up  also  in  ton-miles  ofi 
revenue  freight  hauled,  in  automobile  and  coal  production,  in  other  fields  and  in  total  use  of  energy. 


l        1         i         I         I         i         «         I         « 

Figure  3:  By  Research  Com.  8342-j 
Here  is  the  same  oscillatory  characteristic  of  unbalance  again.  Note  the  dates  in  the  downward  drop, 
in  power  production.  Notice  especially  the  break  in  1937-1938.  Volumes  have  been  written  to  explaii 
it  away,  but  there  it  is.  As  shown,  since  1890  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  of  energy  inpu 
into  social  mechanism.  Just  a  few  kilogram-calories  more  per  capita  and  the  ancient  Price  System  wil| 
oscillate  itself  into  collapse.    We  must  prepare.    There  is  a  scientific  design  ready. 


PRODUCTION   PER  EMPLOYEE:  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL,  UNITED  STATES,  1910-44 
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Here  is  the  primary  effect  of  energy  and  technology.  Man-hours  per  unit  are  reduced,  so  production 
per  emloyee  rises.  This  spells  more  production  with  less  man-hours  and  purchasing  power.  The  oscilla- 
tions of  1921.  1933  and  1938  show  up  here  also.  The  only  way  to  produce  abundance  is  to  employ 
more  technology  and  energy  and  less  toil.     Under  Price  System  controls  this   leads  to  catastrophy. 
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Technocracy's  Basic  Chart 
Here  is  the  physical  history  of  North  America  from  1812  to  1948.  It  was  drawn  prior  to  World  War  No.  2. 
*Y  J?r.^«s„«ifi-<!,the  trends  since  1940  to  some  extent.  For  a  complete  explanation  of  this  chart,  consult 
S°  TECHNOCRACY  STUDY  COURSE  BOOK.  Man-hours  per  unit  of  production  must  decline  Thisis 
me  handwriting  on  the  wall  for  the  Price  System.    Mercantilism  is  dying.    Long  live  technology! 


Technocracy  Welcomes  Atomic  Power 


By  The  Peripatetic  Technocrat 


LN  July  16,  1945,  in  the  desert  of 
New  Mexico  the  first  atomic 
bomb  was  exploded.  It  dropped  smack 
on  top  of  70  centuries  of  human  social 
concepts.  It  blasted  the  mantle  of 
validity  from  ideologies  reaching  back 
to  the  dawn  of  recorded  history. 

The  death  warrant  of  the  old  order 
of  things  was  written  high  in  the  skies 
with  a  brilliance  that  shamed  the  light 
of  the  Sun  itself.  Overshadowing 
even  the  military  importance  of  this 
event  for  an  America  then  at  war  were 
its  far  more  pregnant  social  implica- 
tions for  an  America  soon  to  be  at 
peace. 

The  big  thing  about  the  atomic 
bomb  is  that  a  new  source  of  energy 
has  been  uncovered.  Technocracy  wel- 
comes this  new  addition  to  America's 
already  abundant  supply  of  extraneous 
energy.  The  event  only  confirms 
Technocracy's  long  standing  thesis  of 
the  law  of  energy  determinants. 

Any  increase  in  the  application  of 
extraneous  energy,  whether  from  fos- 
sil fuels,  hydro-electric  sources,  or  the 
fission  of  the  atom  becomes  more  un- 
manageable in  direct  proportion  to  its 
application  under  the  Price  System. 

North  America  does  not  need  an 
increase  in  thousands  of  percent  in 
available  power.  Under  the  Price  Sys- 
tem we  cannot  manage  properly  the 
sources  of  energy  available  to  us  now. 
The  more  energy  we  convert  into 
power  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  main- 
tain employment  and  purchasing 
power.  With  an  increase  of  only  a 
few  percent  in  power  over  what  we 
now  have,  the  ideal  of  60,000,000 
jobs  becomes  a  farce.  Twenty  million 
workers  could  produce  everything 
everybody  needs.  The  other  40,000,- 
000  jobs  become  unnecessary  to  pro- 
vide, and  impossible  to  maintain. 


The  North  American  Price  System 
has  become  progressively  more  invalid 
and  unmanageable  as  technology  has 
become  more  advanced  and  more 
extraneous  energy  has  been  applied. 
Now  we  face  the  possibility  of  new 
and  abundant  sources  of  cheap  power 
in  the  not  distant  future.  The  result- 
ing social  effect  under  the  Price  System 
is  bound  to  be  catastrophic. 

No  political  party,  nor  private 
enterprise,  can  control  this  new  source 
of  energy.  It  is  not  because  they 
do  not  want  to,  or  will  not  try.  In- 
deed not!  All  sorts  of  hair-brained 
schemes  will  be  proposed.  It  is  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  right  kind 
of  good  will,  plus  the  exact  knowl- 
edge to  go  along  with  it. 

The  right  kind  of  good  will  would 
require  that  business  and  politics  sur- 
render their  preferential  advantages 
and  social  interference  privileges  in 
favor  of  the  General  Welfare.  This, 
they  are  hardly  likely  to  do.  The  ex- 
act knowledge  required  is  in  the  sole 
possession  of  science  and  technology. 
It  is  part  of  a  method  of  ratiocination, 
strange  and  foreign  to  the  fields  of 
business  and  politics. 

Handicapped  as  they  are,  by  the 
psychology  of  the  cash  register,  our 
social  leaders  will  find  it  impossible  to 
do  anything  with  this  new  problem 
except  to  muddle  around  with  it. 
That  is  what  they  have  been  doing 
with  all  of  our  social  problems  'since 
memory  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.' 
They  just  simply  do  not  know  how  to 
proceed. 

We  required  but  two  years  and 
$2,000,000,000  to  develop  the 
atomic  bomb.  This  was  for  the  ma- 
lignant, but  necessary,  purpose  of 
destruction.  There  is  a  benign  pos- 
sibility  to   the   use   of   atomic   power 
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also.  If  we  really  mean  what  we  say 
when  we  speak  and  write  unctuously 
about  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
all  men,  we  can  bring  the  full  social 
beneficence  of  atomic  power  into  frui- 
tion in  another  two  years.  Do  we 
want  to? 

With  or  without  atomic  power, 
North  America  can  banish  scarcity,  in- 
security, inequality  of  opportunity 
and  all  the  other  social  banes  of  the 
Price  System,  and  provide  abundance 
and  a  real  physical  democracy  for  all 
citizens  now.  We  have  the  resources, 
the  installed  machinery  and  the  know- 
how.  It  is  only  a  question  of  whether 
as  a  people  we  have  the  right  kind 
of  good  will  to  tackle  the  job.  The 
exact  knowledge  of  how  to  go  about 
it  is  here  already. 

If  we  do  not  take  on  this  big  job 
now,  voluntarily,  the  motivation  for 
doing  it  will  soon  be  supplied  by  the 
pressure  of  physical  events  which  are 
approaching  inexorably  closer.  The 
doing  of  the  job  may  then  be  accom- 
panied by  much  suffering  and  sacrifice. 

The  dictum  of  technology  is  that 
we  must  scrap  our  70  centuries-old 
concepts  of  buy  low,  sell  high,  and 
keep  things  scarce,  of  production  and 
exchange  for  private  profit.  We  must 
reorganize  our  entire  social  structure 
along  engineering  lines  to  produce  and 
distribute  for  the  General  Welfare.  If 
we  fail  to  do  this  now,  the  ushering 
in  of  atomic  power  will  £>nly  hasten 
the  inevitable  social  disaster  being 
brought  about  by  Price  System  meth- 
ods of  operation. 

Today  America  has  the  psychology 
of  a  defeated  nation.  We  act  as  if  we 
are  afraid  of  something.  There  is  no 
physical  reason  for  our  fears.  We  have 
just  finished  demonstrating  our  in- 
calculable might  for  war.  The  military 
victory  is  ours.  Let  us  now  see  to  it 
that  the  peace  does  not  defeat  us. 

The  science  and  technology  that 
made  our  war  effort  successful  is  still 


with  us.  We  have  lost  much  in  the 
lives  of  many  of  our  best  young  men. 
We  have  also  gained  greatly  in  the 
ability  to  solve  mankind's  oldest  so- 
cial problem:  'What  shall  we  do  to 
live?'  If  we  can  do  it  for  war,  we 
can  do  it  for  peace. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 
The  significance  of  the  atomic  bomb 
is  that  the  great  American  social  prob- 
lem has  been  thrown  into  bold  relief 
against  the  awful  fires  and  smoke  that 
rose  into  the  stratosphere  over  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki.  It  is  easier  today 
to  see  that  problem  in  its  true  perspec- 
tive. 

Now  we  are  face  to  face  with  the 
postwar  period,  stark  naked  of  any 
collective  social  design  of  operations. 
We  have  had  over  three  years  to  get 
ready  for  the  time  that  is  now  at  hand. 
We  have  done  nothing  about  it.  In 
addition,  we  remember  the  futility  of 
Price  System  attempts  to  solve  social 
problems  in  the  past.  Here  is  the  true 
source  of  our  instinctive  fear  of  the 
future.  But  while  we  are  jittery  with 
apprehension,  we  have  in  our  very 
hands  the  means  to  construct  a  more 
advanced  and  higher  form  of  civiliza- 
tion in  North  America,  right  now. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  we  wit- 
ness the  sorry  spectacle  being  staged 
by  our  leaders  in  business,  politics  and 
education.  The  only  thing  they  can 
think  of  to  do  with  America's  new 
found  power,  atomic  and  otherwise, 
is  to  turn  it  over  to  some  international 
commission  or  other,  or  to  hope  and 
pray  that  man  will  somehow  be 
granted  the  occult  wisdom  to  use  it 
wisely. 

The  great  American  social  problem 
doesn't  call  for  occult  wisdom.  It  is 
an  engineering  problem.  Technocracy 
states  that  the  only  way  to  use  our 
scientific  knowledge  wisely  is  to  apply 
it  socially  for  the  General  Welfare. 
The  implications  involved  can  neither 
be  denied  nor  evaded.    In  the  long  run, 
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science  and  technology  will  have  their 
way,  willy-nilly;  or  chaos  will  ensue. 
It  is  up  to  us  who  did  not  take  up 
arms  against  the  foe,  and  for  those 
who  did  and  survived  the  holocaust,  to 
be  true  to  our  fellow  Americans  who 
fell  in  the  battle.  They  lie  buried  to- 
day in  the  well-ordered  cemeteries  of 
the  old  countries  of  Europe,  in  the 
green  hell  of  tropical  jungles,  on  the 
windswept  shores  of  lonely  islands  out 
in  the  vast  Pacific,  or  deep  in  the  dark 
depths  of  the  restless  sea.  Many  of 
them  will  never  come  home  again, 
dead  or  alive.  It  was  not  for  them  to 
hear  the  glad  ringing  of  the  peace  bells, 
nor  to  join  in  the  happy  celebrations. 
They  died  to  make  it  all  possible. 
They  died  for  an  America  that  can 
be,  not  for  an  America  that  was.    To 


put  it  another  way,  they  did  not  give 
their  young  lives  for  the  old  America 
of  scarcity,  insecurity  and  depressions. 
They  fought  for  the  land  of  the 
pioneers'  dreams,  the  promised  land  of 
abundance.  It  is  up  to  us  to  create 
that  America,  else  their  great  sacrifice 
will  have  been  in  vain. 

Technocracy  calls  upon  all  North 
Americans  to  re-examine  the  frame- 
work of  the  Price  System  social  struc- 
ture in  the  light  of  the  new  atomic 
power.  There,  plainly  written,  for 
all  to  read,  is  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall.  The  choice  is  now  between 
science  or  chaos.  There  are  no  other 
alternatives  left.  Think  well,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  American.  What  are  YOU  do- 
ing about  it? 
INVESTIGATE  TECHNOCRACY! 


The  Ghost  of  Juniper  Ridge 


'There  you  are.  The  experts  are  happy; 
they  have  always  said  "no  tin"  and  re- 
gardless of  hundreds  of  tin  assays  prov- 
ing them  liars;  regardless  of  years  of 
fighting,  especially  around  Juniper  Ridge 
in  Oregon,  the  experts  have  taken  the  bit 
between  their  teeth  and  refuse  to  see  any 
tin  ore  in  these  United  States. 

'They  are  no  doubt  very  happy  to  have 
the  backing  of  the  elite  "E  &  M  J"  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  tin  ore  in  the 
United  States. 

'I  hereby  contend  that  the  editor  is 
either  an  old  fossil,,  or  in  the  pay  of  a 
vicious  "good  neighbor"  tin  cartelized 
group  of  thugs  who  want  to  control  all 
tin  production  and  prices,  and  also  kill 
any  attempt  to  prospect  or  mine  tin  ores 
in  these  United  States.  But  nevertheless 
there  is  good  tin  ore  in  the  United  States 
.  .  .'  (From  column  'Getting  Down  to 
Bedrock  With  the  Old  Rockhound,'  on 
editorial  page  of  The  Mining  Record, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Nov.  30,  1944).  Ed. 
Note:  See  The  Technocrat  for  August, 
1941,  'The  Great  Tin  Conspiracy.' 


'We  could  have  a  national  money  in- 
come of  $300  billion  a  year  and  still  be 
starving  to  death  for  lack  of  food.  In 
1923,  just  before  the  mark  broke,  the 
German  national  income  was  in  the 
trillions,  but  the  people  were  destitute, 
for  their  money  would  not  buy  anything. 

'It  is  the  same  way  with  jobs.  Full 
production  and  full  employment  ...  are 
not  synonymous.  The  old  WPA  pro- 
ided  a  great  many  jobs,  but  very  little 
production.  ...  it  is  entirely  possible 
for  us  to  have  55  or  60  million  persons 
employed  and  yet  have  a  declining  standard 
of  living.' — Sen.  Kenneth  S.  Wherry 
(Nebr.)  Jan.  18,  1945  (as  quoted  in 
Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day,  Feb.  15, 
1945). 


Although  originally  designed  to  pro- 
duce 80,000  tons  annual  capacity,  the  In- 
stitute, W.  Va.,  butadiene  plant  is  now 
delivering  butadiene  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  100,000  tons  a  year.  Eight-tenths 
of  a  short  ton  of  butadiene  is  required  to 
produce  one  long  ton  of  Buna-S  synthetic 
rubber. 
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From  John  Atherton's  Painting  In  The  Universal  Match  Collection 
Paleolithic  man  discovers  fire.  How?  Where?  When?  Who  Knows?  The  occurrence  is  lost  in  the  mists 
of  antiquity.  The  fact  remains.  The  discovery  and  control  of  fire  marked  man's  first  success  in  the 
diversion  of  extraneous  energy  to  his  own  uses.  It  set  him  apart  from  the  lower  animals.  Paleolithic  man 
was  caught  up  in  the  resistless  processes  of  change.  He  advanced  one  step.  It's  a  long  way  back  to 
the  old  Stone  Age.    But  that  is  where  the  slow  torturous  march  of  technology  began. 


jtHfcTS 


rnoio:  tourtesy  Ford  Motor  Company 
From  a  savage  squatting  beside  a  fiery  stream  of  lava,  to  this  500-ton  fast  traverse  is  a  far  crv  The 
different  is  advanced  technology.  This  press  riveted  fin  bulkheads  for  B-24  Liberators.  It  completed  two 
spars  and  drove  270  rivets  in  one  operation  requiring  5  minutes.  Previous  methods  took  50  minutes 
Press  riveting  eliminates  warpage  and  greatly  improves  sheer  strength.  The  latest  war  is  over  but  the 
latest  advances  in  technology  remain.    They  represent  a  net  gain  from  the  war. 


Building  B-29  bases  in  China.  From  here  it  is  not  such  a  far  cry  back  to  the  Stone  Age.  The  shorter 
distance  is  testimony  to  the  voluminous  philosophy  and  scanty  technology  of  the  Orient.  The  four-coolie 
distance  of  muscles  here  does  not  even  equal  %  hp.  of  mechanical  energy.  Philosophy  and  morality  are 
not  the  basis  of  civilization.  They  are  but  evanescent  opinions.  Civilization  is  rooted  in  physical  factors. 
It  is  nowhere  so  modern  as  where  the  most  technology  and  extraneous  energy  are  used. 


Photo:  Courtesy  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada  Ltd. 


This  is  what  we  mean.  Here  is  the  switchboard  in  the  control  room  at  Shipshaw  Plant  No.  2,  on  the 
Saguenay  River.  With  eight  100,000  hp.  and  four  85,000  hp.  units,  it  is  the  world's  largest  single  con- 
centration of  hydro-power.  Control  is  simplified  and  coordinated  into  a  one-man  job.  No  coolie  muscles, 
no  toil,  no  philosophy.  This  is  the  application  of  physical  laws  to  reduce  man-hours  of  labor.  That  is 
the  yardstick  of  'progress.'    How  the  Price  System  perverts  it  is  another  story. 


w.     ,  Photo:  Courtesy  Federal  Power  Commission 

ar>1^r^VeT?WaYS  blown  over  *he  earth-  »  was  not  until  the  12th  century  that  the  first  crude  windmills 
du~  P  Rnn  J  ■  prop°sed  udual.  electric  generator  perched  atop  a  500-foot  steel  tower  is  designed  To  pro- 
fs a  1  OM  CZ  m  V?  mpH-  W4nd'  Cu"6nt  °Utput  is  automatically  regulated  to  the  wind  velocity.  There 
CSnn°  *°°°  kwi  ""*  »n  operation  on  Grandpa's  Knob  near  Rutledge,  Vermont.  Wind  energy  is  free 
Construction  of  units  is  simple,  operation  automatic  and  maintenance  cheap.  energy    is    iree. 
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Figure  I:  By  Research  Com.  8342-1 

This  chart  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  lower  part  shows  the  non-oscillatory  period  of  human  society 
prior  to  the  use  of  extraneous  energy  on  a  large  scale.  The  lower  part  shows  what  has  happened  since 
then.  The  peaks  show  high  points  of  production.  The  troughs  represent  shutdowns.  Oscillations  of  this 
type  are  due  to  unbalance  between  production  and  distribution.  A  mercantile  Price  System  is  unable  to 
distribute  purchasing  power  so  that  the  products  of  industry  can  be  bought  back  on  a  balanced  load 
basis.    With  advancing  technology  productive  ability  outruns  purchasing  power. 
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With  time,  more  technology  and  increased  input  of  energy  the  unbalance  becomes  too  great,  a  break 
occurs  and  production  shuts  down.  An  upward  swing  is  started  again  by  redistributing  purchasing  power. 
Soon  the  phenomenon  re-occurs.  The  forces  acting  here  are  cumulative  and  self-regenerative,  resulting 
in  increased  amplitude  and  frequency  of  oscillations.  If  continued,  this  process  can  end  only  in  a  com- 
plete shutdown.  A  scientific  system  of  functional,  non-price,  social  controls  is  required  to  operate  a 
high  energy  social  system  on  a  balanced  load  basis  between  production   and  distribution. 


Photo:  Courtesy  Automotive  Council  for  War  Production 
'Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries  he  leans.— The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face.'  For  thousands  of  years 
the  productive  ability  of  man  was  geared  down  to  the  power  output  of  the  human  body.  His  cultural 
and  social  institutions  also  become  geared  to  the  age-old  concepts  of  toil  and  scarcity.  Today  our 
productive  ability  is  astronomical.  Our  social  controls  are  still  geared  to  those  ancient  concepts.  Verily, 
they  are  full  of  the  emptiness  of  the  ages,  ripe  fruit  of  the  Price  System. 


In  18S1  war  supplies  were  hauled  by  this  large  horse-drawn  truck.  The  Price  System  was  just  entering 
a  great  period  of  expansion  borne  on  the  growing  wings  of  technology.  It  was  not  compulsory  to  solve 
social  problems  then.  We  could  always  conceal  them  in  penitentiaries,  insane  asylums,  potter's  fields 
and  legislative  pigeonholes.  Today  we  are  still  at  the  same  old  game.  It  won't  work  any  longer.  Social 
problems  must  be  solved  now.    Technology  is  the  Nemesis  of  all  the  time-tried  rackets. 


Pho-:o:  Courtesy  Pennsylvan  a-Central  Airlines  Corporation 
In  1945  many  war  supplies  are  sent  by  air.  An  electrically  driven  endless  belt  loads  express,  mail  and 
luggage  with  a  minimum  of  man-hours.  By  contrast  with  the  preceding  picture  this  one  is  a  scene  from  a 
different  world.  And,  so  it  is!  North  America  has  entered  a  new  age.  Upon  our  recognition  of  this 
fact  rests  our  collective  security.  We  are  at  the  end  of  manipulation  and  obscurantism.  The  issue 
is  clear  cut.    Technology  will  out,  or  else  we  go  back  a  thousand  years  to  a  new  dark  age. 


The    electric    switch,    symbol    of    the    Power    Age. 


Photo:  Courtesy  Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works 
Flick   it    on    and    the    lights    go    up;    the    wheels    turn. 


Snaph  off  and  flow  lines  stand  still;  the  lights  go  out.  The  switch  knows  not  of  Philosophy  *oUtic«  or 
business  It  does  not  hear  our  prayers  nor  heed  our  yearnings.  It  just  operates.  That  is  physical  law. 
Paradoxically,  power  will  do  everything  we  have  always  wanted  done  if  we  operate  our  social  system 
by  its  design.    In  that  fact  is  America's  only  salvation  from  the   emptiness  of  the  ages. 
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Photo:  Courtesy  Power  Magazine 

The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse:  War.  Famine,  Pestilence  and  Death.  They  have  »dd*°  ^f1'^ 
earth  time  after  time.  Here,  Philip  Wylie's  Fifth  Horseman,  full  of  pity,  rides  ahead  to  warn  man  of  their 
comhig  He  aled  for  pity  is  no?  enough.  As  long  as  the  Price  System  exists,  the  Four  Horsemen  will 
rid?  again  and  again  undlr  its  scourging  banner  Science  dictate* ,  o .total  break  w£h  the  dead  past,  a 
new  design  of  social  operations.    We  had  better  listen.    INVESTIGATE  TECHNOCRACY! 


The  March  of  Power 

By  Research  Committee  8741-1 


One  asks  what  was  the  total  power 
consumption  of  the  U.S.A.  in  the 
year  1937,  eight  years  ago?  It  was  of 
the  order  of  25,957  trillion  B.T.U. 
of  heat  energy,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  What  are  the  Bu- 
reau's figures  for  1944,  the  all-time 
high  year  of  America's  war  produc- 
tion? .  .  .  35,707  trillion  B.T.U. 

To  translate  British  Thermal  Units 
into  the  language  of  the  layman,  this 
amounted  to  approximately  14.4 
trillion  horsepower-hours,  1-2/3  bil- 
lion hp.  at  work  on  the  average  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night,  most  of  it 
burned  in  the  engines  that  drive  our 
trains,  factories,  autos,  ships,  tractors, 
planes,  mines  and  power  stations.  As 
the  Price   System's   controls   falter   in 


the   ensuing  months,    the   horsepower 
hours  will  probably  decline  rapidly. 

In  the  largest  industrial  (installed 
factory  hp.)  city  of  the  world,  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area,  this  energy 
conversion  from  coal,  oil,  gas  and' 
waterpower  amounted  to  about  100,- 
000  hp. -hours  per  inhabitant  for  the 
year.  (1944  estimate,  based  on  1943- 
figures  given  by  Robert  Brinton 
Harper,  engineering  vice-president  of 
the  Peoples  Gas,  Light  8  Coke  Co., 
Chicago,  at  Midwest  Power  Confer- 
ence April  13,  1944.)  When  it  is 
realized  that  at  best  an  adult  human 
can  convert  food  (fuel)  into  work 
at  the  rate  of  less  than  1/10  hp.  per 
day,  then  these  figures  indicate  how 
closely  tied  Americans  are  to  the 
March  of  Power. 


Annual  Supply  of  Energy  from  Mineral  Fuels  and  Water  Power 
in  the  United  States — 1944 

Bituminous  Coal  16,244,000,000,000,000  BTU 

Petroleum  j 0,067,000,000,000,000 

Water  Power*    3,989,000,000,000,000        " 

3,654,000,000,000,000 

1,753,000,000,000,000 


Anthracite  Coal 


Growth   of  energy  use  between 
>34  and  1943.    Note  the  drop 
1938     which     caused     the 


in 
'recession 


Grand  Total  35,707,000,000,000,000 

*  (At  constant  fuel  equivalent  of  4.02  lbs.  coal  per  kw-hr. 

1943:  33,817,000,000,000,000 

1942:  31,995,000,000,000,000 

1941:  29,549,000,000,000,000   V 

1940:  27,327,000,000,000,000 

1939:  24,620,000,000,000,000 

1938:  22,765,000,000,000,000 

1937:  25,957,000,000,000,000 

1936:  24,367,000,000,000,000 

1935:  21,615,000,000,000,000 

1934:  20,413,000,000,000,000 

— Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Annual  Supply  of  Energy  from  Mineral  Fuels  and  Water  Power 
Produced  in  Canada  .  .  .  1944 

Water  Power 2,025,000,000,000,000  B.T.U. 

pPfrnI0f!n 462,186,000,000,000        " 

NatualT;, 60,000,000,000,000        " 

natural  Lias  49,450,000,000,000 


Grand  Total  


2,596,636,000,000,000 
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Measured  on  a  per-capita  per-day 
basis,  the  extraneous  energy  consump- 
tion in  the  U.S.A.  in  1944  was  ap- 
proximately 180,000  kilogram-cal- 
ories. As  Canada's  total  power  con- 
sumption last  year,  based  on  fuel  and 
waterpower  figures  given  in  Canada- 
1945,  was  close  to  2,600  trillion 
B.T.U.,  the  per-capita  per-day  energy 
amounted  to  about  148,000  kg. 
calories.  Both  countries'  conversion 
of  energy  reached  new  historical  high 
marks,  and  would  have  been  higher  if 
not  for  greater  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
fuels  and  hydro-electric  power  in  re- 
cent years. 

'Power  is  the  steam  roller  of  tech- 
nology. Technology  is  the  social  me- 
chanics of  the  Power  Age.  The  wish- 
fulfillment  of  the  masses,  the  sincerity 
of  the  reformer,  the  enterprise  of  the 
politician,  the  vision  of  our  intel- 
lectuals, the  pathology  of  our  eco- 
nomists,  are  but  gestures  of  futility, 


straws  in  the  wind,  in  the  face  of  the 
march  of  power. 

The  soldier  and  the  seer,  the  poli- 
tician and  the  priest,  the  business  man 
and  the  banker  have  ruled  human  so- 
ciety in  every  age  until  now.  Tech- 
nology in  its  march  of  power  is  serv- 
ing notice  on  all  of  these,  chiseler  and 
sucker  alike,  that  their  day  is  passing, 
that  a  new  order  is  clamoring  at  the 
gates.  As  technology  moves  up  more 
power  the  gates  will  go  down,  and  a 
new  leadership  of  men  and  things  will 
be  given  to  the  world.  This  leadership 
will  spring  from  those  of  the  trained 
personnel  of  this  Continent  who  have 
the  courage,  capacity  and  discipline  to 
administer  and  direct  the  technological 
application  of  physical  science  to  the 
conduct  of  human  affairs.' 

(Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief 
of  Technocracy  Inc  in  Technocracy 
magazine,  Series  A,  Number  9,  Feb- 
ruary, 1937) 


Science  or  Business 


Scientists  form  the  only  group 
in  society  which  knows  that  the 
concepts  and  ideas  by  which 
politicians  and  the  accepted  or- 
ganizers of  human  relations  are 
guided  are  mostly  wrong,  based 
on  misconcepts,  old  superstitions, 
and  false  institutions.  Yet  the 
scientists  have  left  not  only  the 
administration  of,  but  also  most 
of  the  study  of  the  administration 
of  human  life  and  world  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  people  who  know 
little,  and  who  have  been  trained 
so  poorly  that  they  care  still  less, 
about  what  a  century  of  progress 
in  the  science  of  life  has  achieved. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  we  scientists  are  more  truly 
responsible  for  the  chaos  of  to- 


day than  any  other  part  of  so- 
ciety. 

Franz  Verdoorn,  scientist  and  teacher, 
in  Science  Illustrated,  January   1945. 


'This  war  is  being  fought  for  freedom 
from  political  oppression,  not  for  Free- 
dom from  work.  .  .  .  The  only  time  the 
laws  of  economics  can  be  suspended  is 
during  a  war.  .  .  .  It's  easy  now  for  any- 
one to  get  and  hold  a  job  whether  or  not 
he  does  it  efficiently  and  earns  his  pay. 
That  time  is  almost  over.' — Excerpt  from 
a  full  page  ad  of  Warner  8  Swasey,  ma- 
chine tool  manufacturers,  in  Newsweek, 
May  8,  1944. 


It  takes  ten  pounds  of  milk  to  make 
one  pound  of  American  Cheddar  Cheese. 
Moral,  eat  your  milk,  and  let  the  other 
guy  drink  his. 
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GREAT  LAKES  TECHNOCRAT 


Primer  of  Technocracy 

By  Education  Division  8741-1 


The  Uniform  Crime  Report  for  1944,  issued  by  the  F.B.I.,  lists  a  total  of 
L393,655  major  crimes  in  the  United  States  in  1944.  There  were  76,091 
crimes  against  the  person,  listed  as  murder,  negligent  manslaughter, 
rape,  aggravated  assault,  etc.  Crimes  against  property  totalled  1,317,564, 
consisting  of  larceny,  burglary,  auto  thefts,  robbery,  etc.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  offenses  against  property  constituted  more  than  95  per 
cent  of  all  the  crimes  reported  in  1944. 


What's  Yours  Is  Mine 

ACCORDING  to  this  annual  re- 
port, which  is  the  best  available 
authority  under  the  Price  System,  only 
about  5  percent  of  all  crimes  are  crimes 
of  the  emotions  or  passions.  The 
other  95  percent  were  committed  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  some  one  else's 
property.  Obviously,  the  persons  com- 
mitting these  crimes,  except  in  the 
case  of  kleptomaniacs,  must  have  felt 
a  need  to  acquire  more  purchasing 
power.  This  is  a  point  to  be  kept 
in  mind. 

As  a  whole,  crimes  against  property 
show  a  decrease  in  the  last  three  years, 
1942,  1943  and  1944,  as  compared 
to  the  pre-war  average  of  1939  to 
1941,  except  in  the  case  of  auto 
thefts.  Robberies  declined  13.2  per- 
cent; burglaries  8.9  percent;  larcenies 
13.3  percent.  But,  auto  thefts  in- 
creased 15.2  percent.  It  is  an  axiom 
that  crimes  against  property  decrease 
in  good  times  and  increase  in  hard 
times.  However,  you  may  say,  times 
have  been  good  the  last  three  years. 
So,  why  should  auto  thefts  increase? 
The  answer  is  scarcity.  This  is  a 
second  point  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  total  registration  of  automo- 
biles has  decreased  by  2,365,756  in 
the  last  three  years.  Autos  have  been 
getting  scarcer.  Ergo,,  we  have  more 
auto  thefts.  Conversely,  jobs  have 
been  more  plentiful  these  last  three 
years,    resulting    in    more    purchasing 


power  on  the  whole  than  in  the  prewar 
years.  Ergo,  crimes  against  property 
diminish.  But,  even  with  this  aug- 
mented purchasing  power  the  average 
man  couldn't  buy  a  new  car  in  the  last 
three  years.  So,  according  to  the  rec- 
ord, 97,081  of  them  just  went  out 
and  helped  themselves. 

Crimes  against  property  are  a  phe- 
nomenon within  the  framework  of  the 
Price  System.  The  fact  that  they  rise 
in  hard  times  and  fall  in  good  times 
gives  a  clue  to  their  motivating  cause. 
In  hard  times,  total  mass  purchasing 
power  is  lower  than  the  usual  low  of 
so-called  good  times.  Consequently, 
purchasing  power  as  a  whole  becomes 
scarcer.  This  leads  to  crimes  intended 
to  alleviate  that  scarcity.  In  so-called 
good  times,  jobs  become  more  numer- 
ous. Consequently,  total  mass  pur- 
chasing power  creeps  a  little  bit  up- 
ward out  of  its  customary  cellar.  The 
need  of  alleviating  a  scarcity  of  pur- 
chasing power  declines.  As  a  result, 
crimes  against  property  drop  off. 

The  two  main  factors  in  the  back- 
ground of  crime  against  property  are 
scarcity  and  purchasing  power.  The 
relation  between  these  two  factors  is 
the  greatest  single  cause  of  this  type 
of  crime.  Since  any  Price  System 
must  maintain  a  scarcity  in  order  to 
remain  a  Price  System,  there  is  little 
prospect  for  this  type  of  crime  to  de- 
crease to  any  extent.  Also,  since  no 
Price  System  can  ever  create   a  suffi- 
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ciency  of  purchasing  power  for  all 
citizens,  there  is  little  prospect  of  help 
from  that  source.  All  the  preaching 
and  moralizing  we  can  muster  can  do 
no  more  than  make  a  dent  in  the  crime 
total. 

What's  Mine  Is  My  Own 

An  integral  part  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem environment  is  the  concept  of 
property.  In  1944  there  were  1,317,- 
564  pepole  in  out  right  rebellion 
against  that  concept.  They  have  no 
respect  for  it  whatsoever.  The  best 
definition  of  property  we  know  of  is 
the  one  given  by  Lawrence  T.  Frank 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute.  It  is  to 
the  effect  that  property  consists  not  in 
a  physical  object,  but  in  a  mode  of 
behavior  with  respect  to  a  physical 
object.  Another  way  of  saying  this 
is  that  property  consists  in  what  so- 
ciety will  allow  an  individual  to  do 
with  what  he  owns. 

In  the  North  American  Price  Sys- 
tem, a  small  minority  own  the  means 
whereby  the  great  majority  must  live. 
What  society  allows  this  small  minor- 
ity to  do  with  the  means  of  production 
and  distribution  is  the  determinant* 
of  the  General  Welfare  of  all  the 
people.  The  Price  System's  code  of 
property  rights  with  its  necessary  con- 
comitants of  scarcity  and  low  total 
mass  purchasing  power  is  the  direct 
cause  of  crimes  against  property.  If 
you  want  to  get  rid  of  this  type  of 
crime,  you  must  remove  the  cause. 

Technocracy's  basic  postulate  is 
that  nearly  all  phenomena  involved 
in  the  operation  of  any  social  system 
can  be  measured.  We  can  measure 
crime  with  the  yardsticks  of  property 
rights,  purchasing  poper  and  scarcity. 
But  all  we  can  do  about  it  under  the 
tyrannical  restrictions  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem is  to  treat  the  symptoms.  So  long 
as  scarcity,  low  purchasing  power  and 
private  ownership  and  control  of  the 
General  Welfare  exists,  a  standing  re- 


ward is  offered  to  all  who  can  steal 
successfully.  'Withdraw  the  reward 
and  these  activities  automatically  dis- 
appear. It  is  the  Price  System  itself 
and  not  the  individual  human  being 
which  is  (primarily)  at  fault.' 

The  only  way  to  solve  at  least  95 
percent  of  our  crime  problem  now  be- 
comes plain.  It  consists  in  reorganiz- 
ing the  entire  social  structure  along 
technological  lines.  We  must  remove 
the  price  tag  from  the  General  Wel- 
fare. We  must  abolish  scarcity  and 
low  total  mass  purchasing  power.  We 
must  alter  our  collective  social  concept 
of  property  so  that  it  becomes  the 
servant  of  all  and  the  master  of  none. 
This  implies  a  thorough  overhauling 
of  our  entire  social  structure  and  a 
realignment  of  it  along  technological 
lines.    After  all,  why  not? 

We  scrapped  the  windjammer  for 
the  steamboat;  the  pony  express  for 
the  telegraph;  the  stagecoach  for  the 
railroad;  the  carriage  for  the  auto; 
the  horse  for  the  tractor;  individual 
fabrication  for  mass  production;  hu- 
man toil  for  extraneous  energy,  and 
so  on.  Who  is  there  so  ignorant  and 
stupid  as  to  say  that  North  America 
will  not  scrap  special  privileges  for 
the  few  in  favor  of  the  General  Wel- 
fare of  all  citizens! 

It  is  not  only  the  solution  of  our 
crime  problem  that  is  involved.  By 
itself  crime  is  only  a  minor  part  of  the 
social  problem  as  a  whole. 

If  you  define  crime  as  being  an  of- 
fense against  the  welfare  of  society, 
then  the  greatest  criminal  of  all  is  the 
Price  System  itself.  When  we  solve 
the  North  American  social  problem  as 
a  whole,  the  crime  problem  will 
evaporate  in  the  same  way  that  the 
night  dew  evaporates  in  the  morning 
sun.  Let's  quit  philosophizing  about 
crime  and  get  down  to  the  bedrock 
of  social  facts.  'All  phenomena  in- 
volved in  the  operation  of  a  social 
mechanism  are  metrical.' 
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Technocracy  and  Your  Trade 

Power  -  Production  -  Employment 
By  R.  F.  Novalis 


It's  An  Invisible  Army 

EVEN  though  we  produced  more 
than  ever  before  in  the  wartime 
peak  year  of  1944,  didn't  we  also 
employ  more  people  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year?  This  is  the  comment  com- 
monly heard  when  the  subject  of  tech- 
nology is  mentioned.  The  two  answers 
to  that  fallacy  explain  why  it  has  been 
possible  for  this  Continent  to  raise  its 
living  standards  above  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  win 
a  World  War,  for  the  second  time. 

More  Americans  than  ever  before 
in  our  history  were  employed  in  1944, 
but  10  million  of  them  were  turning 
out  munitions.  The  important  thing 
is  that  each  operative  produced  more 
than  he  or  his  father  or  grandfather 
could  turn  out  in  the  past  per  man- 
hour. 

Greater  use  was  made  of  existing 
machines,  more  machines  were  built 
and  installed  and  more  power-produc- 
ing capacity  was  placed  in  operation 
than  in  any  five-year  period  in  our 
entire  history. 

In  the  four  branches  of  industry, 
factories,  farms,  mines  and  railroads, 
which  produce  the  bulk  of  our  output, 
how  has  greater  use  of  power  enabled 
Americans  to  deliver  more  per  man 
over  the  years?  It  is  an  obvious  fact 
that  our  muscular  strength  certainly 
has  not  increased  at  all  in  the  past 
half-century,  nor  in  the  seven  centuries 
preceding  that. 

FACTORIES 

Back  in  1880  production  of  com- 
modities per  wage-earner  was  five  tons 
per  man-year.  In  1930  this  had  in- 
creased to  22  tons  per  wage  earner. 
(Chicago    Herald-American,     August 


11,  1945.)  Since  we  employed  only 
16  percent  more  people  in  1940  than 
we  did  in  1930  to  produce  38  percent 
more  goods,  productivity  per  man  in 
1940  was  something  over  25  tons,  of 
ships,  automobiles,  refrigerators,  hats, 
steel  and  the  other  things  that  America 
uses  in  peacetime.  (Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 

James  Watt's  steam  engine,  patented 
in  1  769,  was  first  used  outside  of  a 
mine  in  1785  when  a  spinning  ma- 
chine was  powered  in  an  English  fac- 
tory. One  of  the  direct  causes  for  the 
American  Revolutionary  War  was  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  certain  indus- 
trialists to  keep  the  steam  engine,  or 
even  drawings  of  it,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  away  from  America. 

By  1890  we  had  about  6,000,000 
horsepower  of  prime  movers  (mostly 
steam  engines)  in  our  factories  and 
4,250,000  wage  earners.  The  last 
census  of  manufactures  in  1940,  fifty 
years  later,  gave  us  only  1-2/3  more 
operatives  but  SV2  times  as  much  in- 
stalled horsepower;  7,880,000  em- 
ployees and  51,000,000  horsepower. 

Random  comparisons  can  also  be 
made  of  the  difference  in  productivity 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  using  power 
driven  machines  to  do  work  in  place 
of  human  toil.  Average  working  hours 
in  Massachusetts'  textile  plants  back  in 
1840  were  14  per  day.  In  1860  at 
the  outset  of  the  Civil  War,  national 
average  factory  hours  were  66  weekly. 
This  went  down  to  60  in  1887,  to 
57  in  1907  and  to  38  in  1940.  In 
1863  it  required  18-1/3  man-hours 
to  manufacturer  a  pair  of  men's  shoes. 
By  1895  this  had  been  cut  to  2/2 
man-hours  through  the  introduction 
of  automatic  machines. 

The    same    trend    has    occurred    in 
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'new,  technological'  industries.  In 
1920  we  produced  a  third  of  a  billion 
of  electric  light  bulbs  with  17,000 
wage  earners.  In  1939  General  Elec- 
tric alone  made  970,000,000,000 
bulbs,  but  not  with  the  51,000  people 
that  would  have  had  such  jobs  if 
technology  had  not  been  introduced. 
Less  than  5,000  people  were  needed 
to  produce  970,000,000,000  bulbs, 
he  other  46,000  persons  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  approximately  8,800,000 
unemployed  in  1939.  (National  Con- 
ference Board  data.) 

A  glass  factory  workman  in  1838, 
just  a  little  over  a  century  ago,  worked 
12  to  14  hours  a  day  in  order  to  blow 
216  four-ounce  bottles.  (Scientific 
American,  September  1945).  The 
1945  glass  plant  operative  doesn't 
blow  out  his  lungs,  he  simply  presses 
a  button,  and  machines,  devised  by 
technologists,  turn  out  216  bottles 
that  size  in  three  minutes. 

FARMS 

Tractors  produce  no  crops.  They 
are  the  prime  movers  which  pull 
plows,  combines,  harvesters  and  other 
machines  which  today  do  the  work  of 
growing  food  and  fiber.  Between  the 
time  the  Pilgrims  landed  in  1620  and 
the  turn  of  this  century,  oxen  and 
horses  pulled  what  crude  implements 
the  pioneer  farmers  had. 

In  1914  we  had  10,000  tractors 
on  our  farms.  By  1930  only  13J4 
percent  of  the  farms  were  supplied 
with  tractors.  The  1940  census 
showed  23  percent  of  the  farms  with 
tractors.  Today  we  have  over  2,000,- 
000  tractors  and  fewer  people  em- 
ployed on  the  farms  than  in  1914. 

In  1830  it  took  64H  man-hours  to 
produce  an  acre  of  wheat;  today  it 
takes  2Yi  man-hours.  (International 
Harvester  Co.  data.) 

In  1880  one-half  of  all  the  wage 
earners  in  the  United  States  were  still 
employed   on   farms.     In    1940    only 


22    percent   of   all   wage   earners   re- 
mained on  farms.. 

In  1942  farm  crops  of  the  nation 
were  harvested  with  26,000,000  fewer 
persons  than  would  have  been  re- 
quired if  1840  methods  were  still  in 
use.  (Automotive  War  Production 
Bulletin,  February  1944).  When  it  is 
recalled  that  total  1942  farm  employ- 
ment was  only  10,000,000  persons, 
the  comparison  is  not  so  startling  in 
view  of  the  increase  in  tractor  use. 

RAILROADS 

In  1855,  before  the  first  transcon- 
tinental railroad,  you  would  have 
spent  28  days  crossing  the  United 
States  in  a  coach.  Today  it  is  done  by 
rail  in  less  than  56  hours.  The  all 
time  high  of  people  'working  on  the 
railroad'  was  reached  in  1920  with 
2,220,000  employed.  This  fell  to 
1,660,000  in  the  boom  year  of  1929, 
when  nearly  10  percent  more  freight 
was  carried  than  nine  years  before. 
This  last  statement  signifies  the  change 
in  productivity  due  to  more  efficient 
locomotive  boilers,  more  automatic 
coal-loading  and  track  laying  machines 
and  scores  of  other  technological 
changes. 

In  1944  rail  freight  load  reached 
an  all-time  peak  of  740,000,000,000 
ton-miles,  or  60  percent  more  than 
1929's  load,  and  the  1,044,000  em- 
ployees was  still  far  under  the  1929 
level. 

MINING 

Fifty-five  years  ago  our  21,800 
mines  and  quarries  employed  542,500 
miners,  who  worked  with  tools  pow- 
ered by  1,300,000  horsepower  of 
prime  movers,  or  less  than  2H  horse- 
power per  man.  By  1940  the  number 
of  mines  had  decreased  one-half  to 
10,800,  the  miners  increased  less  than 
one  and  one-half  times  to  705,800, 
but  installed  horsepoper  jumped  nearly 
ten  times  to  12,100,000  horsepower. 
The  inevitable  result  is  as  follows: 
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Mine  Output  Per  Man-Year,  U.S.A. 


Coal,  bituminous  and 

anthracite 

Copper   

Iron  Ore  


1870 

..  300 
..  5,000 
..      300 


1929 

900 

45,000 

2,500 


1941 

1,000  tons 
88,000  pounds 
3,300  long  tons 


(Sources:  'Technological  Trends  and  National  Policy' 
and  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines) 


There's  Only  One  Way 

All  in  all,  back  in  1890  before  the 
advent  of  the  gasoline  engine,  the 
UnitedStates  had  less  than  50,000,000 
mechanical  horsepower  installed  to 
drive  its  mines,  factories,  farms,  ships, 
trains,  vehicles  and  power  plants. 
(American  Economic  Review,  Septem- 
ber 1933.)  Today,  with  total  employ- 
ment approximately  twice  what  it  was 
a  half-century  ago,  we  have  close  to 
2,000,000,000  horsepower,  not  in- 
cluding another  billion  horsepower 
built  for  the  Army  and  Navy's  use  on 
the  fighting  fronts.  (Popular  Me- 
chanics, April  1945.) 

The  future  of  this  Continent  lies  in 
a  continuation  of  this  process;  more 
goods  with  more  power  and  less  man- 
hours  of  labor.  Under  the  Price  Sys- 
tem the  use  of  more  power  with  less 


man-hours  of  labor  means  more  un- 
employment, more  debt  and  taxes, 
more  crime,  more  malnutrition,  and 
more  sudden  death  on  the  home  front. 
In  a  Technocracy,  or  a  Technate,  the 
same  trend  would  result  in  security 
and  abundance.  There  are  no  other 
alternatives. 

The  Power  Age  has  arrived  in 
North  America,  and  within  the 
next  decade  the  Power  Age  will 
dominate  this  Continent  from  the 
Panama  to  the  North  Pole. 
Power  is  the  steamroller  of  tech- 
nology. Technology  is  a  jealous 
god.  Technology  will  tolerate 
no  false  gods. 

HOWARD  SCOTT,  Director-in-Chief, 
Technocracy  Inc.  in  Technocracy 
Magazine  A-9,   February   1937. 


You'd  Think  They'd  Know  Better 


'We  are  greatly  pleased  with  our  new 
Winton.  There  may  be  improvements  yet 
to  come  in  such  autos,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  much  room  for  them.' — Andrew 
Carneigie,  in  1905,  as  quoted  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Knowledge  by  Glenn  Frank. 


'The  car  I  now  bring  out  is  considered 
by  me  as  pretty  close  to  finality — so  close 
that  I  call  it  "my  farewell  car."  I  shall 
let  it  stand  as  my  topmost  achievement.' — 
R.  E.  Olds,  pioneer  designer  and  manu- 
facturer of  automobiles  in  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Scientific  American,  Jan.  6, 
1912. 


'I  want  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  Nearly 
all  the  inventions  that  are  possible  have 
been  invented.  Soon  there  will  be  no 
more,  and  this  office  will  have  to  close. 
I  want  to  get  into  something  else  now 
while  I  have  the  opportunity.' — A  Clerk 
in  the  Patent  Office  before  the  turn  of  the 
century,  as  quoted  in  the  University  of 
Knowledge,  by  Glenn  Frank. 


'Man  is  a  Tool-using  animal — nowhere 
do  you  find  him  without  Tools;  without 
Tools  he  is  nothing,  with  Tools  he  is  all.' 
— Thomas  Carlyle  in  Sartor  Resartus. 
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Technology  Marches  On 

The  Pace  Is  Accelerating 
By  Research  Division  8741-1 


PRINTING 

Printers  on  the  Jersey  Journal, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  went  on  strike 
June  12,  1945.  They  stayed  out  all 
during  June,  July  and  the  first  week 
of  August.  The  newspaper  got  out  a 
weekly  'photo-engravers'  edition  with- 
out employing  any  printers. 

On  August  10,  1945,  Rudolph  E. 
Lent,  business  manager  of  the  paper, 
made  the  following  announcement  in 
the  weekly    photo-engravers'  edition: 

The  Jersey  Journal  is  investi- 
gating a  new  method  of  produc- 
ing its  publication.  It  is  expected 
that  by  next  week  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  produce  the  first  publica- 
tion utilizing  this  method.  A 
product  with  news  and  features 
closely  resembling  the  normal 
issue  will  result,  followed  short- 
ly thereafter  by  inclusion  of 
regular  classified  and  display  ad- 
vertising. 

On  August  1  6,  1 945  the  40  print- 
ers on  the  Jersey  Journal  voted  to  go 
back  to  work.  Printers  on  the  Bay- 
onne  Times,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  who 
were  also  out  on  strike,  also  voted  to 
go  back. 

The  Birmingham  Post,  the  Birm- 
ingham News  and  the  Age-Herald, 
all  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  were 
closed  down  for  five  weeks  between 
July  11  and  August  15,  by  a  strike 
of  union  printers. 

On  August  15th  the  Birmingham 
Post  published  a  four-page  photo  en- 
graved edition.  The  News  and  Age- 
Herald  were  planning  a  similar  com- 
bined edition.  On  August  16  the 
printers  of  all  three  papers  voted  to  go 
back  to  work. 

In  1940,  the  T.N.E.C.  Monograph 


No.  22  had  the  following  to  say 
regard  to  the  advance  of  technology 
in  the  printing  industry: 

The  ultimate  development  would 
be  the  development  of  a  photo- 
graphic method  of  printing.  This 
development  awaits  only  the  in- 
vention of  an  adequate  method 
of  preparing  the  negative  and  an 
inexpensive  sensitizer.  If  the 
photo-engraving  process  were  to 
replace  printing  as  the  facsimile 
machine  threatens  to  replace  the 
teletype  system,  labor  in  the 
printing  trades  would  be  almost 
completely  eliminated. 

For  a  more  complete  analysis  of 
technology  in  the  printing  trades,  see 
The  Printing  Industry  Worker  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Technocrat,  May-June 
1945,  issue  No.  73,  page  43. 

AGRICULTURE 

A  new  cranberry  harvesting  ma- 
chine is  based  on  the  vacuum  cleaner 
principle.  The  device  draws  the  cran- 
berries through  two  hoses.  A  separator 
draws  off  leaves  and  twigs  which  are 
dropped  into  a  bag.  The  berries  are 
passed  through  a  hopper,  which  grades 
them  for  size.  The  harvester  is  oper- 
ated by  3  men  and  is  said  to  do  the 
work  of  30  hand  pickers.  (Business 
Week,  January  6,  1945). 

Ed.  Note:  See  Changing  Agricul- 
ture in  The  Technocrat,  January 
1940,  page  15. 

Forrest  Woods  of  McLean  County, 
Illinois,  was  high  man  in  the  1944 
Illinois  Ten-Acre  Corn  Growing  Con- 
test, with  a  yield  of  182.05  bushels 
per  acre  of  No.  2  corn.  (Fortune, 
April  1945).  Ed.  Note:  See  Tech- 
nocracy Study  Course,  page  258. 
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AVIATION 

The   Central  Aircraft   Corporation 
of  New  York  has  developed  a  flying 
wing.    It  is  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Burnelli  Flying  Wing.    Vincent 
Burnelli  is  president  of  the  company. 
On   August   16,    1945,   Clyde  Pang- 
born,    famous   pilot,    who    made    the 
first  non-stop  flight  across  the  North 
Pacific,  put  this  flying  wing  through 
its  paces.    The  test  took  place   near 
Montreal.    The  craft  weighs  27,000 
pounds    and    the    fuselage,    being   de- 
signed as  part  of  the  wing,  provides 
60  percent  of  the  craft's  lifting  power. 
It  took  off  after  a  run  of  only  650 
feet.    With  a  full  load  of  four  tons, 
it  can  take  off  in  less  than  800  feet. 
The  wing  can  also  land  within  800 
feet,   or  less.    The  center  portion  of 
the  wing,  or  fuselage,  is  20  feet  wide, 
30  feet  long  and  7  feet  high  and  ac- 
commodates 22   passengers  comforta- 
bly.  Overall  wing  span  is  8  6  feet  and 
it    is    powered    by    two    1250    h.p. 
engines.     Top  speed  is  215  miles  per 
hour  and  cruising  range  1500  to  2000 
miles.    The  tail   is  a  twin  boom  as- 
sembly.   Although  not  an  extra  large 
plane,   the  wing's  ability  to  take  off 
and  land  from  short  runways  gives  it 
a    tremendous    advantage    over    con- 
ventional planes.   (Data  from  Chicago 
Tribune,    August    16,    1945.)      Ed. 
Note:     See     Technocracy     Magazine 
A-21,    published    November     1941, 
page  21. 

PAPER  PRODUCTION 

The  paper  and  pulp  industry  is 
producing  more  paper  than  in 
1942  with  10  percent  fewer 
employees  in  mills,  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  an- 
nounced today.  Production  per 
employe  increased  from  98  tons 
in  1939  to  117  tons  in  1944, 
the  association  said. 


Chicago  Sun,  March  11,  1945. 
Ed.  Note:  See  Technocracy  Study 
Course,  page  118. 

SCRAP  ALUMINUM 

The  problem  of  recovering  alumi- 
num from  complex  scrap  materials, 
without  being  forced  to  sort  out  the 
non-aluminum  parts,  has  been  solved. 
The  process  also  separates  the  alumi- 
num from  admixtured  alloying  sub- 
stances. The  resulting  product  is  the 
same  as  aluminum  manufactured  from 
bauxite.  The  process  uses  a  caustic 
soda  which  dissolves  the  aluminum 
but  not  the  non-aluminum  parts  and 
alloyed  substances.  By  filtering,  the 
solid  impurities  are  then  removed  and 
the  residual  liquor  manufactured,  by 
the  Bayer  Process,  into  pure  alumi- 
num oxide.  'It  was  stated  that  the 
new  process  makes  possible  the  con- 
servation of  the  country's  high  grade 
bauxite  reserves,  and  of  wore  im- 
portance, the  man-hours  required  to 
mine  bauxite/  (Walt  Street  Journal, 
May  8,  1945,  italics  ours.)  Ed.  Note: 
See  Technocracy  Study  Course,  chap- 
ter 13. 

AIR  FRAME  MANUFACTURING 

The  peak  of  total  employment  and 
total  man-hours  of  labor  in  the  air- 
frame industry  were  both  reached  in 
November  1943.  The  peak  of  pro- 
duction was  not  reached  until  March 
1944.  Thereafter,  until  May  1945, 
production  declined  gradually  but  in 
the  latter  month  it  was  still  higher 
than  in  November  1943.  Total  em- 
ployment and  total  man-hours  declined 
much  more  rapidly  between  March 
1944  and  May  1945  than  production 
did.  Output  per  man-hour,  however, 
continued  to  rise  rapidly. 

The  Airframe  Industry  assembles 
complete  planes  and  manufactures 
component  parts  for  the  airframe  por- 
tion of  planes,  excluding  the  produc- 
tion of  gliders,  motors,  propellers,  etc. 
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Taking  January  1942  to  equal 
100,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
Productivity   and   Technological   De- 


Production 

January  1942 100 

November   1943 663.4 

March  1944 842.3 

May   1945 667.0 


velopment 
follows: 


Total 
Employment 
100 
305.1 
285.2 
202.5 


Division    index    reads    as 


Total 
Man-Hours 
100 
290.7 
273.0 
193.8 


Output  per 
Man- Hour 
100 
228.2 
308.5 
344.2 


Continued  on  page  12 
Output  of  airframe  per  man-hour 
tripled  during  the  three  years  follow- 
ing the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Im- 
mediately after  the  war,  a  sharp  de- 
cline in  aricraft  production  is  expected. 
A  decline  in  productivity  is  also  prob- 
able, since  the  industry  will  lose  some 
of  the  advantages  of  standardized  pro- 


duction in  huge  volume  when  output 
is  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  pro- 
ductivity should  remain  well  above 
prewar  levels,  because  of  the  sub- 
stantial technical  advances  in  manu- 
facturing methods  achieved  during  the 
war.  (Monthly  Labor  Review,  August 
1945).  Ed.  Note:  See  Man-Hours  and 
Distribution,  Part  II,  page  7. 


ENGINEER'S  WORTH  TO  SOCIETY 


Continued  from  page  12 
within  24  hours.  Telephones  and 
radio  would  be  replaced  by  the  next 
highest  speed  communication  system 
known  in  the  past  as  wig-wagging, 
and  the  baby  being  born  in  the  ma- 
ternity ward  would  arrive  in  the  world 
under  approximately  the  same  in- 
tensity of  illumination  as  did  his  great- 
grandfather, 150  years  ago.  If  we 
were  to  do  away  with  electricity  we 
would  be  back  where  we  were  150 
years  ago. 
Purpose  of  Engineering 

The  engineer  has  provided  a  power 
supply  system  which  has  made  cheap 
energy  available  to  nearly  everyone. 
He  has  provided  transportation  systems 
of  many  forms.  He  has  provided 
communication  systems  that  have  sur- 
passed human  concepts  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  However,  the  main  pur- 
pose of  all  of  this  engineering  is  not 
to  provide  a  comfortable  existence. 
Engineering  has  a  deeper  meaning  than 
the  mere  utilization  of  resources.  En- 
gineering is  an  instrument  of  "Social 
Progress."   History  has  shown  that  the 


great  advances  in  literature,  art  and 
philosophy  have  been  made  by  a  com- 
paratively few  people  who  have  been 
provided,  through  the  economic  and 
social  systems  in  which  they  lived, 
with  the  opportunity  to  devote  their 
time  and  energies  to  such  advance- 
ments. In  the  early  days  this  meant 
that  many  slaves  were  required  for 
every  scholar  or  member  of  the  "in- 
telligentsia" who  was  not  devoting 
his  time  to  the  process  of  earning  his 
own  living.  Today  engineering 
achievements  are  providing  an  average 
equivalent  of  50  slaves  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  this  country.  In 
so  doing  engineering  has  given  nearly 
all  of  our  people  the  opportunities  for 
an  intellectual  development  that  here- 
tofore was  restricted  to  a  very  few. 
Thus  we  see  that  engineering  is  not 
only  necessary  if  our  American  way  of 
life  is  to  be  continued,  but  it  is  also  a 
key  to  Technical,  Social  and  Economic 
Progress. 

Just  how  engineering  will  fit  into 
our  social  order  of  the  future  is  hard 
Continued  on  page  50 
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Each   in  His   Own    Tongue 


By  Publications  Division  8741-1 

VOICE  OF  THE  PRICE  SYSTEM 


FOOD 

It  is  quite  probable  that  never 
in  recent  history  has  the  nation 
been  as  well  fed,  considering  the 
population  as  a  whole.  It  is  only- 
natural  that  those  groups  of  the 
population  whose  consumption 
has  normally  and  habitually  been 
relatively  high  should  experience 
the  illusion  that  there  is  a  food 
shortage. 

From  Business  Conditions,  published 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago. (As  reported  in  the  Chicago 
Sun,  July  1,  1945.) 

FREE  ENTERPRISE 

During  the  war  we  have  got- 
ten away  from  the  American  idea 
of  free  enterprise  and  equal  op- 
portunity. The  kind  of  con- 
version upon  which  I  would  like 
to  see  us  center  our  attention  is 
reconversion  to  the  belief  in  the 
American  way  of  life,  the  way 
under  which  we  grew  strong  and 
had  a  capacity — though  utterly 
unprepared — to  win  this  war. 

John  M.  Hancock,  a  partner  in  the 
investment  banking  firm  of  Lehman 
Bros.,  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Economic  Club  of  Chicago,  December 
11.  1944.  (As  reported  in  the  Chi- 
cago Sun,  December   12,    1944.) 

DEPRESSIONS 

.  .  .  depressions  are  never  abol- 
ished because  they  have  many 
desirable  features.  Smart  folks 
take  advantage  of  the  boom. 
They  save  what  they  can  and 
keep  their  savings  liquid.  They 
are    then    ready    for    depression- 


time  bargains  in  every  conceiv- 
able thing  from  a  suit  of  clothes 
to  a  railroad. 

Ralph  M.  Blodgett,  advertising  execu- 
tive, of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  an  article 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
and  Business  Research,  College  of 
Commerce,  University  of  Illinois  (as 
reported  by  Sydney  J.  Harris  in  his 
column  'Strictly  Personal'  in  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  August  22,  1945.) 

HOUSING 

If  we  don't  get  rid  of  OP  A 
rent  restrictions  we  will  not  have 
much  new  residential  construc- 
tion. .  .  .  Builders  are  ready  to 
break  ground  for  new  projects, 
but  they  are  tired  of  controls  and 
programming  and  must  be  as- 
sured of  freedom  from  restric- 
tions. 

Joseph  E.  Merrion,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers, and  Floyd  Dana,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Real  Estate  Board.  (As 
quoted  from  an  interview  by  Al  Chase 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  August  18, 
1945.) 

WARFARE 

War  is  a  business,  and  to  be 
successful  it  must  be  conducted 
on  a  profit  and  loss  basis  like  any 
other  business. 

Al  Williams,  Military  Expert  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  papers  in  his  column 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News,  June 
4,  1945.  (As  quoted  by  the  Peoples 
Lobby  Bulletin  for  July  1945.) 

EMPLOYMENT 

...  in  any  case,  full  employ- 
ment   requires    a    perfection    of 
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management   that    we    have    no 
right,  in  a  democracy,  to  assume. 

By  the  Editors  of  Fortune,  in  'Transi- 
tion to  Peace;  Business  in  A.D.  194Q' 
in  Fortune,  January  1944.  (As  quoted 
in  the  Economic  Outlook,  published 
by  the  CIO  for  June  1945.) 

POLITICS 

Let  private  enterprise  remain 
but  it's  got  to  be  enterprise. 
There  is  only  one  justification  for 
either  nationalization  or  private 
ownership — that  is  efficient  serv- 
ice in  the  interest  of  the  nation. 

Herbert  Morrison,  lord  president  of 
the  council  in  Britain's  labor  govern- 
ment, in  a  broadcast  to  America  July 
18,  1945.  (As  reported  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  August  19,  1945.) 

ANTI-CONSERVATION 

...  in  reality  (TVA)  is  an 
anti-social  institution,  its  evil 
effects  far  outweighing  any  social 


progress  and  reform  it  professes 
to  have  promoted. 

Andrew  Jackson  May  (Dem.  Ky.)» 
Chairman  of  the  House  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  the  July  1945  issue 
of  National  Republic.  (As  reported 
by  Carleton  Kent  in  his  column  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  Times,  July  7,  1945.) 

CLERICALISM 

With  the  cooperation  between 
the  South  American  countries  in- 
creasing, French  and  English  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  this  country 
along  with  the  Catholics  of  the 
United  States  and  South  Amer- 
ica will  be  able  to  establish  an 
order  based  upon  the  ideals  and 
traditions  of  Christianity. 

Father  A.  L.  Davis  of  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity in  a  speech  before  a  Catholic 
Youth  Organization,  quoted  in  the 
Ottawa  Journal,  January  19,  1942. 
(As  reported  by  the  Converted  Catho- 
lic for  June  1945.) 


VOICE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


SOCIAL  CHANGE 

We  are  going  to  stand  alone 
for  the  principles  of  free  enter- 
price.  And  how  long  can  we 
stand  alone?  Perhaps  five  or  ten 
years.  The  handwriting  is  on  the 
wall.  .  .  .  The  days  are  not  far 
off  when  the  masses  in  our  coun- 
try may  say:  'You  and  your  sys- 
tems have  failed.' 

Daniel  J.  Tobin,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Teamsters  Union.  (As  re- 
ported in  the  Chicago  Sun,  August  19, 
1945.) 

RACIAL  STRIFE 

Negroes  and  whites  can  never 
get  along  in  a  society  such  as  ours 
based  on  competition  and  stratas 


of  importance  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic life. 

Dr.  Mandel  Sherman,  professor  of 
educational  psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  speaking  before 
the  women's  division  of  the  Chicago 
Urban  League,  January  23,  1945. 
(As  reported  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  January  24,  1945.) 

EDUCATION 

In  our  education  we  have 
ignored  existing  evils.  We  have 
presented  to  our  children  a  sys- 
tem supposedly  perfect.  Our 
educators  and  citizens  have  lacked 
the  courage  to  stand  up  against 
the  opposition  of  those  who 
would  profit  from  suppression  of 
essential  facts.   For  years  we  have 
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seen  the  finest  flower  of  our 
youth,  graduates  of  our  schools, 
universities,  and  law  courses, 
those  who  might  have  shown 
private  initiative,  seduced  and 
prostituted  to  the  purposes  of 
greed  in  the  service  of  great  cor- 
porations and  financial  institu- 
tions. Robots  and  hypocrites 
resulted. 

While  our  schools  and  uni- 
versities are  dependent  upon 
politically  controlled  legislators, 
or  plutocratic  donors  through  the 
great  foundations  or  financial  in- 
stitutions, they  must  first  meet 
the  needs  of  those  who  feed 
them,  rather  than  those  who 
come  to  be  fed.  .  .  .  When  our 
educational  system  and  its  proc- 
esses are  investigated  as  the 
anthropologist  investigates  the 
cultures  of  other  peoples,  we 
shall  see  that  we  have  no  sys- 
tem, only  an  accumulation  of 
anachronisms,  of  vested  interests, 
of  medieval  leftovers.  We  shall 
discover  that  its  processes  are 
without  biological  orientation, 
that  our  educators  have  been  en- 
gaged in  hopeless,  destructive 
fumbling  in  the  dark  jungle  of 
what  we  call  our  intellectual  life 
toward  ends  that  are  non-ex- 
istant,  towards  goals  that  are 
mere  will-o'-the-wisps. 

Porter  Sargent,  outstanding  educa- 
tional leader  in  his  book,  Between 
Two  Wars  (The  Failure  of  Educa- 
tion, 1920-1940).  (As  quoted  in  a 
review  by  W.  C.  Clugston  in  The 
Progressive,  July  23,  1945.) 

DEPRESSIONS 

Depression  was  our  number 
one  problem,  and  it  was  still 
unsettled.  The  war  temporarily 
solved  it.  When  the  war  ends  it 
is  not   safe   to    assume   that   we 


will  not  find  this  same  problem 
waiting  for  us  after  the  obvious 
and  immediate  job  of  reemploy- 
ment has  been  done. 

John  Maurice  Clark,  professor  of 
economics  at  Columbia  University. 
(As  quoted  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  February  14, 
1945.) 

THE  ATOMIC  BOMB 

Classical  economics  and  poli- 
tics are  out  of  the  window. 
There  won't  even  be  any  debate 
about  'private  enterprise'  in  rela- 
tion to  this  thing.  It  cannot  be 
controlled  by  any  group  of  peo- 
ple for  their  own  profit.  At  one 
step,  the  state,  dislike  the  thought 
as  we  may,  becomes  the  only 
possible  trustee  of  this  tremend- 
ous power  and,  therefore,  assumes 
an  importance  never  before 
known  in  history. 

By  an  unnamed  correspondent,  as 
quoted  in  The  Trading  Post,  a  de- 
partment of  the  magazine  Business 
Week,  in  its  issue  of  August  18,  1945. 

ATOMIC  POWER 

The  energy  liberated  by  the 
uranium  fission  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  in  the  years  to  come  find 
application  in  power  plants,  thus 
raising  the  prosperity  of  all  na- 
tions through  collaboration  and 
thereby  also  stimulating  progress 
in  the  ^higher  sense  of  the  word. 

Lise  Meitner,  famous  Jewish  woman 
physicist  (who  contributed  signally 
toward  early  efforts  to  split  the  atom 
in  Europe)  in  an  article  in  the  Chicago 
Sun,  August  22,   1945. 


The  oil  required  to  fill  the  tanks  of  a 
single  battleship  would  heat  the  average 
home  for  20  years. — Chicago  Sun,  Sept. 
3,  1945. 
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So    Wags   the    World— 

Fascism   (Social  Reaction) 

vs. 

Anti-Fascism   (Social  Advancement) 

By  Research  Staff  of  Great  Lakes  Technocrat 


With  this  issue  GREAT  LAKES  TECHNOCRAT  presents  a  new  depart- 
ment. It  consists  of  a  digest  of  some  of  the  more  important  fascist  and 
anti-fascist  social  events  occurring  around  the  world.  Standard  Price 
System  sources  of  information  are  used.  In  order  to  save  space,  these 
will  not  be  quoted,  but  kept  on  file  for  reference.  The  incidents  cited  are 
mostly  of  the  type  played  down  by  the  Price  System  press.  Therefore, 
they  have  not  had  wide  circulation.  The  purpose  here  is  to  provide  our 
readers  with  factual  information  of  events  on  the  world  stage,  so  that 
they  can  evaluate  the  forces  of  fascism  and  anti-fascism  in  North  Amer- 
ica. At  home  or  abroad,  fascism  is  a  mencce  to  the  Power  Age  civiliza- 
tion of  North  America. 


NORTH  AMERICA 

The  State  Department  recently  pub- 
lished a  2,000  page  report  on  Ameri- 
can foreign  relations  in  1930.  The 
chapter  on  Germany  is  very  revealing. 
George  A.  Gordon  the  American 
charge  d'affaires,  at  the  time,  wrote 
Secretary  of  State,  Henry  Stimson  that 
'Hitler  received  very  substantial  finan- 
cial support  from  certain  large  indus- 
trial interests'  in  Gemany.  He  also 
wrote  that  he  had  heard  that  'Certain 
American  financial  interests'  were  ac- 
tively backing  Adolph  Hitler  and  his 
Nazis  as  a  means  of  combating  trends 
toward  socialism  in  Germany. 


The  1945  census  of  Agriculture 
shows  that  the  number  of  farms  in 
the  U.S.  is  still  decreasing  and  that  the 
average  size  of  farms  is  still  increasing. 
Two  thousand  out  of  the  3,087 
counties  report  that  the  total  number 
of  farms  dropped  from  3,759,199  to 
3,717,497  or  1.1  percent.  Farm 
acreage  in  these  counties  rose  7.5  per- 
cent and  average  size  of  farms  rose 
from  170.9  acres  to  185.8  acres.  The 
number  of  farms  in  Illinois  dropped 
from  213,439  to  206,481.   The  aver- 


age size  of  farms  in  Illinois  is  153.2 
acres.  This  is  an  increase  of  5.4  per- 
cent in  size  of  the  average  farm  over 
1940.  The  fact  that  the  average  size 
of  farms  in  Illinois  is  smaller  thsn  the 
national  average  is  accounted  for  by 
the  addition  of  600,000  acres  to  the 
State's  croplands  since  1940.  Even  at 
that  there  were  6,958  fewer  farms  in 
Illinois  than  in  1940. 

CANADA 

A  statement  prepared  by  a  special 
committee  and  read  at  the  21st  Con- 
ference of  the  United  Church  of 
Canada  recently  stated:  'We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  many  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  are  being  exempted 
from  certain  income  tax  obligations 
and  we  believe  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  all  clergy  to  pay  such  taxes  in  ac- 
cordance with  government  regula- 
tions.' 


The  Canadian  Army  Newspaper 
Maple  Leaf,  published  in  Holland, 
proposes  that  Canada  adopt  a  national 
flag  and  a  national  anthem.  Said  the 
Maple  Leaf:  'There  are  some  who 
would  cry  treason  as  soon  as  any  one 
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suggests  changing  from  the  Union 
Jack  and  "God  Save  The  King." 
That  is  their  privilege.  But  it  is 
foolish  to  regard  as  treason  a  desire  for 
a  country  and  a  people  to  wish  to 
identify  themselves  among  nations,  to 
strengthen  the  framework  of  national 
unity.' 

The  account  gave  some  views  of 
Canadian  soldiers.  Said  a  Lieutenant 
from  Toronto,  while  stationed  in  Hol- 
land: 'I've  not  seen  anything  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  that's  worth  fiigh- 
ing  to  perpetuate.'  Said  another:  'The 
United  States  and  Canada  can  keep  to 
themselves  and  let  tottering  old  Europe 
topple.  We've  lots  of  room  in  Amer- 
ica for  better  Europeans  who  want 
to  leave  this  antiquated  ship.'  Many 
similar  statements  have  been  made  by 
Canadians  in  Holland.  Several  said 
that  they  favored  a  union  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

SOUTH  OF  THE  RIO 
GRANDE 

In  North  America,  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  illiteracy  rate  runs  about 
6  percent  and  the  illegitimacy  rate 
around  2.4  percent.  South  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  including  all  of  South  Amer- 
ica, the  illiteracy  rate  runs  from  60  to 
80  percent  of  the  population  and  the 
illegitimacy  rate  from  25  to  50  per- 
cent. By  their  works  shall  ye  know 
the  fascists! 
ARGENTINA 

Testifying  recently  before  a  Senate 
sub-committee,  headed  by  Harley  M. 
Kilgore  (Dem.  W.  Va.),  William  L. 
Clayton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
stated  that  there  were  104  business 
companies  in  Argentina  which  are 
known  centers  of  espionage  or  other 
aggressive  activity,  i.e.,  German  and 
other  fascist  activity.  So  far  the  Argen- 
tine Government  has  not  moved 
against  a  single  one  of  them. 

A  foreign  correspondent  for  a  Chi- 
cago   paper    reports    that    there    is    a 


vigorous  and  growing  underground 
movement  in  Argentine  opposed  to 
the  government.  It  publishes  six  news- 
papers, which  are  circulated  clandes- 
tinely. The  movement  is  called  Patria 
Libre.  Estimated  membership  is 
50,000,  which,  however,  is  almost 
totally  unarmed.  Over  1000  members 
of  the  underground  are  in  prison  at 
the  present  time. 
BRAZIL 

Monsignor  Carlos  Duarte,  Bishop 
of  Maura,  was  excommunicated  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  recently. 
His  crime  was  openly  to  criticize  the 
Vatican's  policies.  Bishop  Duarte  said 
he  objected  to  the  'fascist  infiltration 
of  the  clergy.'  He  stated  his  aim  as 
being  a  church  'that  will  not  feed  on 
politics,  as  the  Roman  Church  has 
since  the  third  century.'  Bishop  Duarte 
has  started  a  church  of  his  own. 


The  Volta  Redonda  steel  plant,  the 
largest  in  South  America,  will  be  a 
fully  functioning  enterprise  before  the 
end  of  1945.  The  prewar  per  capita 
consumption  of  steel  in  Brazil  was 
22  pounds.  In  the  U.S.A.  it  was  880 
pounds.  In  1942  all  Brazil's  steel 
mills  turned  out  only  160,000  tons 
of  steel.  In  the  same  year  the  U.S.A. 
turned  out  over  80,000,000  tons. 
Volta  Redonda  will  have  an  initial 
capacity  of  1,000  metric  tons  daily. 
Ultimate  capacity  will  be  1,000,000 
tons  a  year. 

COLOMBIA 

In  the  summer  of  1942  President 
Alfonso  Lopez  of  Colombia  was  kid- 
napped. A  number  of  Army  officers 
were  convicted  of  being  implicated  and 
sent  to  prison.  On  May  30,  1945, 
three  men  were  arrested  by  the  police 
of  Bogota  as  they  left  a  house  on 
Carrera  Cuarta..  They  carried  hand- 
bags which  contained  18  revolvers. 
200  cartridges,  1,000  pesos  in  cash 
and  a   'series  of  compromising  docu- 
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ments.'  On  June  1,  1945,  fourteen 
imprisoned  Army  officers  revolted  and 
seized  the  prison  where  they  were  do- 
ing time  for  one  or  another  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  government.  The 
revolt  was  quashed.  In  the  middle  of 
June  1945,  bitter  demonstrations 
broke  out  between  the  students  of 
liberal  National  University  and  stu- 
dents at  Jesuit  Universidad  Javeriana. 
President  Lopez  declared  a  state  of 
siege.  In  the  last  two  years,  eight  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  overthrow 
the  government.  In  March  1945,  the 
government  reported  finding  1,000 
bombs  hidden  in  the  cathedral  at 
Bogota. 

PERU 

On  January  7,  1945,  the  govern- 
ment of  Peru  issued  a  decree  ordering 
that:  'All  religious  activities  other 
than  those  of  the  Catholic  (Roman) 
Church  must  be  held  inside  the 
churches  of  the  respective  denomina- 
tions.' The  decree  was  based  upon  a 
constitutional  provision  permitting 
religious  freedom  but  protecting  the 
Catholic  (Roman)  Church.' 

Peru  is  undertaking  a  large  indus- 
trial development  program.  The  pro- 
gram includes  full  development  of  the 
power  potential  of  the  Santa  river, 
Peru's  largest  west  coast  stream.  Work 
has  begun  on  the  125,000  kilowatt 
Canyon  del  Pato  project.  In  1941 
Peru's  total  installed  power  capacity 
was  219,746  kilowatts.  In  the  U.S.A., 
for  the  same  year,  it  was  over 
44,000,000  kilowatts.  Full  develop- 
ment of  Peru's  program  envisions: 

1.  Development  of  anthracite  re- 
serves in  the  Santa  valley,  estimated  at 
10,000,000  tons. 

2.  Steel  plant  construction  at 
Chimbote. 

3.  An  irrigation  project  to  fer- 
tilize 250,000  acres. 

4.  A  cement  mill  and  other  indus- 
tries based  upon  minerals  said  to  exist 


in  this  region.  An  export-import  bank 
credit  has  been  set  up  in  favor  of  the 
Banco  Central  of  Peru  to  finance  pur- 
chases in  the  U.  S.  of  materials  and 
equipment  required  for  the  program. 

EUROPE 

GERMANY 

Dr.  Gerhard  Alois  Westrick,  who 
was  expelled  from  the  United  States 
in  1940  as  being  a  Hitler  emissary,  is 
now  directing  efforts  to  salvage  and 
revive  German  industry.  Dr.  Westrick 
was  installed  in  his  job  by  a  Count 
Douglass,  a  British  Associate  of  the 
International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company.  Recently  Dr.  West- 
rick conferred  with  two  higher  officials 
of  I.T.&T.  at  Schloss  Langerstein  in 
Baden.  The  I.T.8T.  controls  the 
Standard  Electric  Company  of  Berlin, 
Germany,  whose  president  is  Dr.  Ger- 
hard Alois  Westrick. 


During  the  war,  the  headquarters  of 
the  German  General  Staff  was  officially 
supposed  to  be  in  the  center  of  Berlin, 
in  the  General  Staff  Building.  Actu- 
ally, this  official  headquarters  was  only 
a  false  front.  The  real  headquarters 
was  in  the  village  of  Zossen,  a  suburb 
of  Berlin.  Here  the  General  Staff  offic- 
ers lived  and  worked  in  completely 
equipped  and  appointed  quarters  deep 
underground.  Elevators  led  down  to 
the  offices  and  living  quarters,  from 
heavy  concrete  structures  on  the  sur- 
face cleverly  concealed  in  a  patch  of 
forest.  The  Red  Army  seemed  to 
know  all  about  this.  When  they 
moved  in,  they  came  so  fast  that  they 
captured  the  entire  installation  intact. 
The  Staff  officers  had  fled,  of  course, 
but  the  technicians,  who  serviced  and 
operated  the  complex  radio,  telegraph, 
telephone,  air-conditioning,  lighting 
and  other  apparatus,  remained. 

Hans  Beltow,  a  German  engineer, 
waited  at  the  surface  entrance  for  the 
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Russian  soldiers.  He  conducted  them 
cheerfully  underground.  The  elevators 
were  not  working  at  the  time  so  they 
descended  by  means  of  a  spiral  stair- 
case. Down  below,  corridors  led  in  all 
directions  with  rooms  opening  off  the 
hallways.  In  the  technical  operating 
rooms  there  were  crudely  lettered  signs, 
hanging  from  the  apparatus  at  several 
points.  They  were  printed  in  bad 
Russian  and  said:  'Soldiers,  don't 
touch  or  damage  the  apparatus.  It  will 
be  valuable  booty  for  the  Red  Army.' 
The  notices  had  been  placed  there  by 
German  technicians.  And,  where  were 
these  engineers  and  technicians?  They 
had  hidden  themselves  deeper  under- 
ground in  the  huge  Safe  of  the  Time 
Bureau,  while  the  officers  and  auxiliary 
personnel  of  the  General  Staff  were 
fleeing.  They  reasoned  correctly  that 
they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Red 
Army. 

ENGLAND 

On  August  21,  1945,  Dr.  J.  W.  C. 
Wand  was  consecrated  as  Bishop  of 
London  for  the  Church  of  England. 
Two  formal  protests  to  the  appoint- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  Dr.  Wand 
was  a  'Roman  Catholic  and  not  a  fit 
and  proper  person  for  the  position' 
were  presented  to  Vicar  General  Philip 
Baker  Wilbraham  in  the  vestry  before 
the  ceremony.  When  the  procession 
entered  St.  Mary's  Woolnoth  Church, 
disorderly  demonstrations  broke  out 
among  the  onlookers.  Two  hundred 
persons  shouted,  'You  are  hirelings  of 
Rome,'  disturbing  the  consecration. 
The  protests  subsided  only  at  intervals 
during  the  ceremony. 


Ministry  of  Agriculture  figures 
show  that  600,000  less  acres  were 
farmed  in  the  United  Kingdom  dur- 
ing the  war  than  in  the  prewar  years 
Production  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats 
was  3,500,000  tons  greater,  however, 
than    in    1939,    potatoes    4,500,000 


tons  greater,  and  a  quarter  million 
tons  more  sugar  beets  were  raised.  In 
1944  the  wheat  crop  was  82  percent 
above  the  1939  level;  barley  89  per- 
cent; oats  64  percent;  rye  625  per- 
ment.  In  October  1944,  Britain  had 
9,548,000  head  of  cattle,  more  than 
ever  before  in  her  history  and  fresh 
milk  going  into  consumption  was  37 
percent  more  than  in  the  last  prewar 
year.  The  British  Iron  and  Steel  Fed- 
eration has  announced  a  five  year  pro- 
gram to  extend  steel  production  in 
Britain  from  14,500,000  tons  a  year 
to  17,500,000  tons.  Ten  new  blast 
furnaces  are  projected.  When  com- 
pleted, theer  will  be  a  total  of  120 
furnaces. 

ASIA 

CHINA 

The  United  States  loaned  China 
$500,000,000  in  gold  to  help  stabil- 
ize its  inflated  currency.  The  Chung- 
king government  adopted  a  policy  of 
selling  some  of  this  gold  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  retire  some  of  the  sur- 
plus currency  notes  inflating  the  money 
market.  The  price  was  set  at  20,000 
Chinese  dollars  for  one  ounce  of  gold. 
This  deflationary  operation  proceeded 
satisfactorily  for  a  while.  Then  the 
Chungking  government  decided  to 
speed  up  the  deflationary  process  by 
raising  the  price  of  gold.  Some  in- 
siders, carefully  covered  up,  got  wind 
of  the  government's  plan.  They  passed 
the  word  to  speculators.-  These  chisel- 
ers  hastened  to  buy  up  all  the  gold 
they  could  get  for  20,000  dollars  an 
ounce.  A  few  days  later,  the  govern- 
ment announced  the  new  price  of 
35,000  dollars  an  ounce.  Ergo,  the 
gents  who  thriftily  bought  gold  at 
20,000  dollars  an  ounce  turned  right 
around  and  sold  it  for  35,000  dollars 
an  ounce.  The  pro-fascists  of  Chung- 
king cleaned  up  millions  on  the  deal. 
And  what  of  our  Uncle  Samuel  and 
his  efforts  to  stop  inflation  in  China? 
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Don't  worry  about  that.  The  benefi- 
cence of  that  old  gentleman  with  the 
whiskers  passeth  all  understanding. 
That's  the  Price  System  for  you. 


John  Lucian  Savage,  chief  designing 
engineer  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, was  'loaned'  to  China  to  investi- 
gate the  possibility  of  building  a 
gigantic  dam  on  the  Yangtze,  the 
world's  fourth  longest  river.  His  re- 
port was  favorable.  Savage  designed 
Grand  Coulee,  Boulder  Dam  and  sixty 
other  dams.  He  is  considered  the 
world's  greatest  authority  on  hydro- 
electric projects.  The  site  for  the  pro- 
posed dam  is  at  Ichang,  east  of 
Chungking.  Ultimate  capacity,  it  is 
said,  will  be  10,500,000  kilowatts. 
Another  2,500,000  kilowatts  could  be 
developed  on  tributaries.  Boulder  and 
Grand  Coulee  combined  are  2,353,800 


kilowatts.  It  is  said  the  dam  would 
generate  electricity  incredibly  cheap, 
would  end  the  annual  Central  China 
floods,  double  crop  production  on 
10,000,000  acres  of  farm  land  and 
permit  10,000  ton  ships  to  come  to 
Chungking,  650  miles  from  the  ocean. 
Said  Mr.  Savage:  'With  the  possible 
exception  of  some  tributary  of  the 
Amazon,  this  is,  beyond  all  question 
in  my  personal  experience,  the  greatest 
single  potential  source  of  hydro  power 
in  the  world  today.'  The  question  of 
what  a  nation  of  450,000,000  with 
a  handicraft-agrarian  civilization  could 
possibly  do  with  vast  amounts  of 
cheap  electric  power  has  not  been  an- 
swered. One  suggestion  is  that  it  be 
utilized  to  make  fertilizer  to  sell  in 
the  Orient  so  as  to  help  raise  more 
food.  Ed.  Note:  See  Technocracy 
Study  Course.   Lesson  8. 


ENGINEERS  WORTH  TO  SOCIETY 


Continued  from  page  42 
to  say.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  progress  is  over.  The  fields 
of  research  have  not  been  harvested. 
Science  is  not  limited  to  the  past. 
Knowledge  stands  before  us  like  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar  and  is  just  about 
as  hard  to  penetrate.  Every  few  years 
some  rugged  individual  with  plenty  of 
originality,  foresight  and  initiative  ap- 
pears on  this  rock  with  an  ample 
supply  of  intellectual  dynamite  and 
proceeds  to  blast  away  some  huge 
chunks.  Then  a  lot  of  lesser  indi- 
viduals come  along  with  their  special 
tools  and  pick  away  at  the  pieces. 
Men  who  have  blasted  away  some  size- 
able chunks  are  well  known.  When 
Edison  invented  the  incandescent  lamp 
he  started  the  electric  power  industry 
which  now  has  an  annual  revenue  of 
two  billion  dollars.    Bell  with  his  in- 


vention of  the  telephone  started  an 
industry  that  has  revolutionized  the 
country  and  at  the  present  time  em- 
ploys 450,000  people.  That  is 
Engineering.  When  Westinghouse 
developed  his  A.C.  system  of  trans- 
mission he  made  possible  the  use  of 
energy  in  one  part  of  the  country 
from  a  source  in  another  part.  That 
is  Engineering.  When  Kettering  in- 
vented the  electric  starter  for  the  auto- 
mobile he  placed  under  the  hoods  of 
American  cars  more  H.P.  in  the  form 
of  starting  motors  than  is  installed  in 
all  the  power  houses  in  the  country 
and  at  the  same  time  prevented  the 
breaking  of  60,000  human  arms  an- 
nually. This  is  Engineering.  Now  all 
of  these  contributions  are  fundamental 
and  they  are  all  alike  in  one  respect. 
They  have  lead  to  greater  human 
happiness. 
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In    the    Question   Box — 

By  Speakers  Division  8741-1 


Dears  Sirs: 

I  am  only  a  high-school  student,  but  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  pro- 
gram of  Technocracy  Inc.  I  have  received  two  issues  of  your  magazine 
from  local  section  headquarters.  I  have  enjoyed  all  of  the  articles  and 
departments,  and  think  you  have  an  excellent  magazine. 

I  noticed  the  request  for  questions  from  readers  in  the  last  ^Question 
Box/  There  is  one  question  that  I  would  appreciate  your  answering  for 
me.  The  question  is  this:  Tlease  explain  fully  the  difference  between 
Technocracy  and  socialism/  I  know  this  may  seem  like  a  foolish  ques- 
tion to  anyone  who  has  studied  Technocracy,  but  this  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  questions  I  run  up  against  when  talking  to  friends  about  Tech- 
nocracy. It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  if  you  would  answer  this 
question  in  concise  terms  in  one  of  the  forthcoming  'Question  Boxes/ 

Thanking  you  for  your  trouble. 

Yours  truly, 

Henry  Eisner,  Jr. 


Dear  Mr.  Eisner: 

It  would  take  more  space  than  we 
have  available  to  'explain  fully'  the 
difference  between  Technocracy  and 
socialism.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to 
outline  the  major  differences  and  let 
you  carry  it  on  from  there.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  Technocracy  has 
borrowed  nothing  from  any  school  of 
socialism. 

Types  of  Socialism 

Philosophers  have  been  dreaming  up 
solutions  to  social  problems  for  ages, 
inspired  by  humanitarian  motives  and 
instinctive  yearnings.  There  are  many 
records  of  attempts  to  outline  ideal 
social  systems.  Some  one  once  said 
'socialism  is  a  vast  lake  of  philosophy 
into  which  all  creeds  dip  for  ideas. 
According  to  that  definition,  there  is 
no  end  to  the  possible  schools  of 
thought  on  socialism.  Besides  primi- 
tive tribal  communism  and  various 
Christian  sects  on  communism,  there 
are  several  main  schools  of  socialism. 
Among    these    are    Utopian,    Fabian, 


Christian,    Guild    and    Marxian    So- 
socialism. 

Most  schools  of  socialism  are  either 
evolutionary  or  reformist  in  nature, 
seeking  to  correct  only  the  worst 
abuses  of  the  Price  System  or  to  re- 
form it  by  degrees  into  some  type  of 
ideal  commonwealth.  Marxian  so- 
cialism or  communism,  however,  is 
revolutionary  in  character.  The  father 
of  communism  is  Karl  Marx,  1818- 
1883;  its  fundamental  plan  of  action 
is  the  Communist  Manifesto,  written 
in  1848;  and  its  basic  textbook  'Das 
Kapital'  was  written  from  1867  to 
1894.  In  order  to  set  forth  the  main 
differences  between  Communism  and 
Technocracy,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
compare  the  background,  the  founda- 
tion, the  method  of  approach  to  social 
problems,  and  the  end  results  of  both 
communism  and  Technocracy. 

COMMUNISM 
Background 

The  background  of  communism  is 
an    old-world    complex    of    a    priori 
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philosophical  and  moral  concepts 
about  justice,  liberty,  equality  and 
fraternity.  These  concepts  arose  out 
of  the  social  problems  of  an  older 
Continent  where  there  is  a  poverty  of 
natural  resources,  a  backwardness  of 
modern  industrial  growth  and  an 
established  pattern  of  social  stratifica- 
tion, together  with  a  clash  of  diverse 
class  interests  handed  down  from 
ancient  times.  The  background  of 
communism  antedates  the  industrial 
revolution.  Because  of  that,  the  ob- 
servations and  studies  of  Karl  Marx 
embodied  in  'Das  Kapital'  are  heavily 
weighted  with  moral  and  philosophical 
urges  arising  only  out  of  a  mental 
vacuum  of  hopes  and  ideals.  The  facts 
set  forth  by  Karl  Marx  in  'Das  Kapital' 
are  valid  only  for  the  Victorian  age, 
because  they  are  based  upon  a  study 
of  the  contemporary  economic  struc- 
ture of  that  day  and  that  land. 

Foundation     > 

The  basis  of  communism  is  the  ma- 
terialistic conception  of  history,  and 
the  theory  of  the  class  struggle.  The 
essentials  of  these  concepts  are  that 
every  historical  incident  can  be  traced 
to  some  economic  reason,  and  that  the 
whole  history  of  mankind  can  be 
stated  as  a  struggle  between  the  own- 
ing class  and  the  working  class.  This 
theory  of  history  is  called  dialectic 
(logic  of)  materialism.  This  ma- 
terialistic logic  of  Marx  is  offered  as  a 
philosophy  of  every  department  of 
social  life.  % 

Method  of  Approach  to  Social 
Problems 

The  plan  of  action  communism 
proposes  is  outlined  in  the  Communist 
Manifesto,  and  other  literature.  It  is 
derived  from  the  theory  of  the  class 
struggle.  According  to  this  theory,  as 
industrialization  proceeds,  the  owning 
class  will  become  smaller  in  numbers 


and  the  working  class  correspondingly 
larger.  When  the  proper  imbalance  is 
attained,  the  workers  will  revolt  and 
establish  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat.  Thus,  it  is  seen  that  com- 
munism's method  of  solving  social 
problems  is  by  the  use  of  violence  and 
the  dictatorship  of  one  group  over 
the  whole  of  society. 

End  Results  of  Communism 

The  end  results  of  communism  are 
proclaimed  to  be  the  abolition  of 
classes,  private  property  and  the  State, 
and  the  establishment  of  equality.  The 
dictum  is  'From  each  according  to  his 
ability  and  to  each  according  to  his 
need.'  These  stated  aims  are  essentially 
a  priori  philosophic  concepts.  Finally, 
the  end  results  of  communism  are  in- 
ternational, and  intended  to  be  applied 
to  the  whole  world. 

TECHNOCRACY  ^~ 

Background 

The  background  of  Technocracy  is 
a  survey  of  the  energy,  natural  re- 
sources and  industrial  capacity  of 
North  America,  carried  on  by  the 
Technical  Alliance  of  North  America, 
between  1919  and  1933.  This  survey 
established  the  physical  factors  which 
constitute  the  foundation  of  Tech- 
nocracy's program,  determine  its  meth- 
od of  approach,  and  dictate  its  end 
results.  The  Energy  Survey  of  North 
America  was  an  exhaustive  scientific 
study  of  existing  facts  on  this  Con- 
tinent today. 

Foundation 

The  basis  of  Technocracy  is  the  law 
of  energy  determinants  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  methods  of  science  to 
the  social  order.  The  theory  of  energy 
determinants  is  new  in  human 
thought.  It  relates  the  fundamental 
physical    law    regarding    the    flow    of 
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energy  upon  the  earth  and  its  applica- 
tion to  social  problems.  It  states  that 
energy  is  basic  in  any  society  produc- 
ing its  physical  wealth  through  the 
degredation  of  extraneous  energy.  The 
application  of  science  to  the  social 
order  lays  down  the  credo  that  all 
social  problems  can  be  solved  by  scien- 
tific and  technological  methods. 

Method  of  Approach  to  Social 
Problems 

The  method  of  Technocracy  is  edu- 
cational. It  is  designed  to  provide 
Americans  with  unvarnished  facts  and 
scientific  study  of  our  common  social 
problems;  and  to  disseminate  the  de- 
sign of  a  new  social  control  to  replace 
the  Price  System  when  it  must  be 
abandoned.  This  method  of  approach 
is  non-political,  non-Marxian  and 
non-philosophical.  Technocracy  is  not 
a  pattern  of  action  based  upon  vio- 
lence, but  a  body  of  thought  based 
upon  education. 

End  Results  of  Technocracy 

The  end  results  of  Technocracy  is 
a  scientifically  organized,  non-political 
social  system  in  North  America.  This 
will  be  based  upon  a  balanced  load 
system  of  production  and  distribution, 
continuous  full  load  operation  of  all 
industrial  equipment  and  physical  costs 
of  accounting  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. It  is  designed  for  the  North 
American  Continent  only.  Techno- 
cracy does  not  guarantee  to  abolish 
classes,  nor  make  people  equal,  nor 
even  to  make  them  happy.  It  only 
guarantees  to  provide  an  abundance, 
leisure  and  security  for  all  citizens  with 
equal  opportunity  in  life  through  the 
operation  of  an  efficient  design.  This 
design,  as  prepared  and  presented  by 
Technocracy,  is  the  mechanics  of  area 
operation  under  scientific  and  tech- 
nological control — The  Technate  of 
America. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  background  of  communism  lies 
in  an  economy  of  scarcity,  and  its  con- 
cepts of  materialism,  the  class  struggle 
and  the  proletariat  are  valid  only  for 
the  cultures  and  the  time  out  of  which 
they  arose.  The  background  of  Tech- 
nocracy lies  in  the  most  highly  in- 
dustrial Continent  on  earth  and  runs 
concurrently  with  the  social  culture  of 
this  day,  the  Power  Age. 

The  foundations  of  communism 
are  rooted  in  philosophical  and  politi- 
cal concepts  of  a  struggle  for  power. 
These  concepts  exist  only  in  the  imagi- 
nations of  those  who  persist  in  the 
economic  dictums  of  the  primary 
stages  of  the  industrial  revolution.  The 
foundations  of  Technocracy  arise  out 
of  Science  and  physical  laws.  It  has 
no  theory  about  the  assumption  of 
power,  and  is  not  a  class  movement, 
but  the  first  social  mass  movement  in 
history. 

The  method  of  communism  is  revo- 
lutionary in  nature.  Its  use  of  violence, 
designed  for  industrially  backward  na- 
tions, would  destroy  all  civilization  in 
a  highly  industrialized  country,  where 
the  complex  development  makes  all 
people  dependent  on  the  uninterrupted 
operation  of  the  industrial  plant. 

The  method  of  Technocracy  is  to 
carry  on  a  campaign  of  education  to 
inform  Americans  of  the  nature  of 
the  physical  trends  undermining  the 
Price  System  and  to  prepare  against 
the  inevitable  breakdown  or  transition 
period  that  must  come. 

The  end  results  of  communism  are 
abstract  and  vague.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  equality,  except  in  a  grave- 
yard, and  since  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  equality,  there  will  always  be  dif- 
ferentiation among  individuals  in  any 
social  system.  The  abolition  of  the 
State  equals  anarchy  or  a  State  where 
there  is  no  State.    This  is  insane. 
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The  end  results  of  Technocracy  are 
stated  thus:  'The  paramount  concern 
of  the  social  state  is  the  welfare  of  the 
human  components  involved.'  Social 
classification  will  be  upon  the  basis  of 
social  accomplishment.  The  Technate 
will  be  neither  an  autocracy,  an 
oligarchy,  nor  an  industrial  democracy. 
It  will  be  governed  by  principles  of 
Science  incorporated  in  the  design 
which  will  be  an  orchestration  of  man 
and  physical  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
man. 

SUMMARY 

North  America  is  a  new  Continent, 
possessed  of  abundant  natural  re- 
sources. It  has  more  than  1,600,- 
000,000  of  installed  horsepower,  73 
percent  of  the  graduate  engineers  of 
the  world,  the  largest  body  of  trained 
personnel  on  earth;  19  percent  of  the 
world's  land  area  and  only  9  percent 
of  the  world's  population.  Here  are 
all  the  materials  necessary  for  a  cul- 
ture of  abundance,  leisure  and  se- 
curity. 

America's  social  problem  arose  out 
of  these  conditions.  A  new  culture 
has  been  developed  here,  the  culture  of 
the  Power  Age.  Its  problems  are  the 
problems  of  the  Power  Age.  They  are 
as  new  and  different  from  the  social 
problems  of  other  lands  and  times  as 
its  culture  is.  Therefore,  the  solution 
must  be  new  and  different  too.  All 
philosophical  and  political  approaches 
to  social  problems,  from  Plato  up  to 
and  including  Karl  Marx,  must  be 
avoided.  They  arose  out  of  foreign 
cultures  and  their  dictums  are  foreign 
to  America.  To  postulate  a  solution 
of  today's  problems  on  yesterday's 
facts  is  proof  of  arrested  mental  de- 
velopment. 

The  complex  industrial  develop- 
ment of  this  Continent  determines 
that  a  communist  revolution  or  a 
fascist  coup   de   tat   would   mean   the 


stoppage  or  destruction  of  the  equip- 
ment upon  which  all  Americans  are 
dependent.  This  would  be  fatal  to 
75  percent  of  the  population.  The 
operation  of  this  complex  equipment 
requires  the  services  of  the  Scientist 
and  Engineers,  no  less  than  that  of  the 
untrained,  and  vice  versa.  Ninety- 
eight  percent  of  all  power  used  today 
in  American  industry  is  derived  from 
coal,  oil,  gas,  wind  or  falling  water. 
The  concept  that  human  labor  pro- 
duces all  wealth  is  not  valid  in  Amer- 
ica. Physical  goods  and  services  are 
the  result  of  the  application  of  ex- 
traneous energy  and  technological 
methods  in  industry.  Most  of  the 
actual  human  labor  is  supervisory,  at- 
tendant or  accessory  in  nature,  and 
even  that  is  steadily  being  taken  over 
by  automatic  mechanisms  and  the 
photo-electric  cell. 

There  never  was  any  fixed  social 
stratification  in  America.  Class  lines 
have  always  been  fluid.  Consequently, 
the  theory  of  the  class  struggle  does 
not  fit  the  picture  here.  All  Ameri- 
cans belong  to  the  same  class,  as  they 
are  all  struggling  to  chisel  an  existence 
out  of  a  dying  economic  order.  The 
theory  that  the  most  untrained  work- 
ers could  take  over  and  operate  a  com- 
plex industrial  mechanism  by  some 
magic  called  'industrial  democracy'  is 
insane.  It  ignores  all  the  facts.  There 
is  no  democracy  in  production  and 
distribution;  there  is  only  design  and 
function.  Successful  operation  of  mod- 
ern equipment  requires  specialized 
knowledge  and  training.  Either  a 
thing  works  or  it  doesn't.  If  it  works, 
it  is  functional,  and  no  democracy  is 
needed.  If  it  does  not  work,  no 
amount  of  democracy  will  cause  it  to 
function.  The  factor  which  deter- 
mines the  workability  of  any  process 
is  its  design.  Beliefs  and  opinions  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

America's  social  problem  must  be 
solved  upon  the  basis  of  society  as  a 
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whole  instead  of  the  theories  of  any 
pressure  groups.  The  stupid  reaction- 
ary and  the  emotional  radical  are  alike 
incompetent.  Communism  is  an  or- 
ganized effort  by  incompetent,  emo- 
tional radicals  to  overthrow  by  force 
the  dying  economic  order  and  sub- 
stitute a  'workers'  paradise.'  Fascism 
is  the  consolidation  by  stupid  reac- 
tionaries of  all  minor  rackets  into  a 
major  monopoly  to  preserve  by  force 
the  dying  economic  order,  for  as  long 
as  possible.    'After  me,  the  flood.' 


Today  it  is  possible  on  the  North 
American  Continent  to  achieve  the 
highest  standard  of  living  and  civiliza- 
tion ever  known  on  this  earth.  All 
the  essential  necessities  are  here.  It  is  a 
physical  certainty  if  we  organize  to 
get  it. 

Technocracy  is  the  social  aspect  of 
Science.  It  calls  on  all  Americans  to 
unite  and  operate  in  a  culture  of 
abundance;  or  perish  in  the  shambles 
of  the  dying  Price  System. 


^•••^ 


Did  I  Say  No? 

'Do  you  know  that  the  right  to  gripe 
actually  belongs  only  to  those  who  are 
doing  something  to  maintain  all  human 
rights?  You  realize  that  Europe  was 
softened  up  by  getting  the  minorities  in- 
side nations  scrapping  with  one  another, 
don't  you?  You  know,  too,  don't  you, 
that  whoever  you  are,  you  belong  to  sev- 
eral minority  groups  yourself? 

'Are  you  going  to  get  up  a  little  alley- 
cat  gang  to  "protect"  your  prejudices, 
childish  fears,,  and  selfish  interests? 

'Can  you  tell  the  difference  between 
a  fact  and  an  opinion? 

'If  the  answer  to  that  is  no,  then  you 
realize,  don't  you,  that  your  brain  is 
merely  a  small  whirlpool  of  self-ad- 
ministered mickey  finns?' — Philip  Wylie, 
author  and  columnist,  in  the  New  York 
Post  (quoted  in  Everybody's  Digest, 
Aug.  1945). 


'TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 
It  is  my  considered  editorial  opinion  that 
75  percent  of  all  published  books  are 
worth  a  maximum  of  25  cents  each. 
This  is  a  generous  figure.' — Philip  Wylie, 
author  if  Generation  of  Vipers,  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Dec.  6,  1944. 


'Free  speech  does  not  give  any  one  the 
right  to  shout  fire  in  a  crowded  theatre.' 
(The  late  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Justice 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.) 


Agrotechnology 

'A  farm  with  a  power  demand  of 
3,500  kw  .  .  .  with  a  connected  load  of 
14,000  hp.  in  1,000  motors,  was  de- 
scribed by  B.  L.  England,  Atlantic  City 
Electric  Co.  (at  Nov.  13,  1944  meeting 
of  the  Interstate  Power  Club,  New  York 
City)  .  This  superfarm  in  Southern  New 
Jersey  contains  30,000  acres,  uses  power 
for  refrigeration  and  quick-freezing,  for 
irrigation,  for  dehydration  and  for  many 
other  operations  and  consumes  around 
15,000,000  kw-hrs.  (of  electricity)  an- 
nually. This  will  be  more  such  opera- 
tions after  the  war,  according  to  Mr. 
England.' — Electrical  World,  Nov.  18, 
1944. 


'If  some  Office  of  Production  Research 
8  Development  projects  sound  imagina- 
tive, you  should  see  the  schemes  officials 
have  turned  down — the  proposed  study 
of  "mechanical  equipment  for  soiless  agri- 
culture" in  California.' — S.  H.  Scheibla, 
in  his  article  'America's  Amazing  Inven- 
tion Incubator,'  in  the  Walt  St.  Journal 
1/26/45    (Italics  ours). 


'Chrysler  used  to  say  more  speed  for 
the  automobile  wasn't  a  problem;  the 
problem  was  how  to  stop  them.  Our 
money  spenders  are  in  the  same  position — 
they  can't  quit  now — that  would  mean 
economic  suicide.  Three  hundred  bullions 
for  War — why  not  300  billions  for 
Peace? — From  the  Journal  of  the  Ohio 
State  Chiropractic  Society,  April -May 
1945. 
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Language  of  Facts 

'There  is  magic  in  graphs.  The  profile 
of  a  curve  reveals  in  a  flash  a  whole 
situation — the  life  history  of  an  epidemic, 
a  panic  or  an  era  of  prosperity.  The  curve 
informs  the  mind,  awakens  the  imagina- 
tion, convinces.  Graphs  carry  the  message 
home.  A  universal  language,  graphs  con- 
vey information  directly  to  the  mind. 
Without  complexity  there  is  imaged  to  the 
eye  a  magnitude  to  be  remembered.  Words 
have  wings,  but  graphs  interpret.  Graphs 
are  pure  quantity,  stripped  of  verbal  sham, 
reduced  to  dimension,  vivid,   unescapable. 

'Graphs  are  all  inclusive.  No  fact  is 
too  slight  or  too  great  to  plot  to  a  scale 
suited  to  the  eye.  Graphs  may  record  the 
path  of  an  ion  or  the  orbit  of  the  sun,  the 
rise  of  a  civilization,  or  the  acceleration  of 
a  bullet,  the  climate  of  a  century  or  the 
varying  pressure  of  a  heart  beat,  the 
growth  of  a  business,  or  the  nerve  re- 
actions of  a  child. 

'The  graphic  art  depicts  magnitudes 
to  the  eye.  It  does  more.  It  compels  the 
seeing  of  relations.  We  may  portray  by 
simple  graphic  methods  whole  masses  of 
intricate  routine,  the  organization  of  an 
enterprise,  or  the  plan  of  a  campaign. 
Graphs  serve  as  storm  signals  for  the 
manager,  statesman,  engineer;  as  potent 
narratives  for  the  actuary,  statist,  natural- 
ist; and  as  forceful  engines  of  research  for 
science,  technology  and  industry.  They 
display  results.  They  disclose  new  facts 
and  laws.  They  reveal  discoveries  as  the 
bud  unfolds  the  flower. 

'The  graphic  language  is  modern.  We 
are  learning  its  alphabet.  That  it  will 
develop  a  lexicon  and  a  literature  mar- 
velous for  its  vividness  and  the  variety 
of  its  application  is  inevitable.  Graphs  are 
dynamic,  dramatic.  They  epitomize  an 
epoch,  each  dot  a  fact,  each  slope  an  event, 
each  curve  a  history.  Wherever  there  are 
data  to  record,  inferences  to  draw,  or 
facts  to  tell,  graphs  furnish  the  unrivalled 
means  whose  power  we  are  just  beginning 
to  realize  and  to  apply.' 

By  Henry  D.  Hubbard,  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Some    Technocracy    Section    ad- 
dresses   in    Great     Lakes    area 

8040-1 — 204  Columbia  Bldg.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

8040-2 — Box  356,  Ambridge,  Pa. 

8040-3 — 340  Brighton  Ave.,  Rochester, 
Pa. 

8041-1 — 1613  East  51st  St.,  Ashtabula, 
Ohio. 

8141-3—39  E.  Market  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

8141-4 — 2237  Front  St.,  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio. 

8141-7— P.  O.  Box  270,  Barberton,  O. 

8141-14— P.  O.  Box  553,  Kent,  Ohio. 

8141-15—10537  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land 8,  Ohio. 

8240-1 — 207  N.Washington  St.,  Galion, 
Ohio. 

R.  D.  8242 — c/o  Arthur  C.  Clayton,  Ma- 
rine City,  R.  No.  1,  Mich. 

R.  D.  8242 — c/o  John  Reynolds,  St. 
Clair,  R.  No.  2,  Mich. 

8341-1—1430  Adams  St.,  Toleda  2, 
Ohio. 

8342-1 — 9108  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit 
2,  Mich. 

8342-2 — 708  Garland  St.,  Flint  4,  Mich. 

8342-2 — 55  Niagara,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

8439-1 — P.  O.  Box  81,  Station  A,  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

8741-1— 3178  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  14, 
111. 

8743-1—2204  W.  Vliet  St.,  Milwauk- 
kee  5,  Wis. 

8844-1 — 21 7J4  Pine  St.,  Green  Bay, 
Wis. 

8844-2—1011  W.  College  Ave.,  Apple- 
ton,  Wis. 

8844-3—135  Van  St.,  Neenah,  Wis. 

9038-1 — 4518  Delmar  Blvd.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

R.  D.  9041—  2428  13th  Ave.,  Rock 
Island,  111. 

R.  D.  9140— 18  N.  5th  St.,  Keokuk, 
Iowa. 

9344-1—28  N.  8th  St.,  Minneapolis  3, 
Minn. 

R.  D.  9344— 527  Wabasha  St.,  St.  Paul 
2,  Minn. 

9439-1—817  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

9648-1— P.  O.  Box  178,  Warren,  Minn. 

R.  D.  9737 — 4442  Bayley,  Wichita  9, 
Kan. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


iT? 


Technocracy   is    the   only    North   American 
ial    movement     with    a     North    American 
jram   which   has   become   widespread   on 
continent.      It    has    no    affiliation    with 
ly  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

■Jc  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  minimum 
of  25  members  and  running  up  to  several 
hundred. 

it  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy 
or  endowment  and  has  no  debts.  Technoc- 
racy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and 
donations  of  its  own  members.  The  -wide- 
spread membership  activities  of  Technoc- 
racy are  performed  voluntarily;  no  royal- 
ties, commissions  or  bonuses  are  paid,  and 
only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsis- 
tence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local 
Section. 

if  Members  wear  the  chromium  and  ver- 
milion insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Mon- 
ad, an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 


WHERE? 

if  There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S. 
and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and  in  ad- 
dition there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

ic  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel 
many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  with  any  interested  people  and 
Continental  Headquarters  will  be  pleased 
to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the  nearest 
Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

it  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group 
of  scientists,  engineers  and  economists  that 
became  known  in  1S20  as  the  Technical  Al- 
liance— a  research  organization.  In  1933  it 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In 
1934,  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  present  nation-wide 
membership  organization.  Since  1934  Tech- 
nocracy has  grown  steadily  without  any 
spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  re- 
births. Ths  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
press  has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Tech- 
nocracy, until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its 
members,    headquarters,   etc.,    in    full   swingl 


WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America 
by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North 
American  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life,  Tech- 
nocracy's membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and 
religions  which  make  up  this  continent.  Mem- 
bership is  open  only  to  North  American 
citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are 
not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  those 
holding  elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  North  American 
— you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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Think  North  American! 

Think: 

Not  'Produce  for  Profit/  but  Produce  For  Function 

Not  'Sell  To  The  Market,'  but  Distribute  To  Consume 

Not  'Financial  Resources/  but  Natural  Resources 

Not  TDebits  and  Credits/  but  Physical  Cost  of  Accounting 

Not  'Medium  of  Exchange/  but  Medium  of  Distribution 

Not  'Booms  and  Depressions/  but  Balanced  Load  Operations 

Not  'Business  Methods/  but  The  Scientific  Method 

Not  'More  Postwar  Promises/  but  More  Goods  and  Services 

Not  'Political  Machinery/  but  Functional  Sequences 

Not  'Decision  By  Opinions/  but  Decision  By  Facts 

Not  'Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat/  but  Dictums  of  Technology 

Not  'Class  Warfare/  but  Mass  Social  Action 

Not  'Equality  of  Birth/  but  Equality  of  Opportunity 

Not  'The  Nobility  of  Labor/  but  Energy  and  Technology 

Not  'The  Right  to  Work/  but  The  Opportunity  to  Consume 

Not  'Security  in  Old  Age/  but  Security  from  Birth  to  Death 

Not  'Pie  in  the  Sky  When  You  Die/  but  Abundance  Now 

Not  Trivate  Right  and  Privileges/  but  The  General  Welfare 

Not  Tree  Enterprise/  but  Free  Technology 

Not  'Sovereign  States/  but  Mechanics  of  Area  Operations 

Not  'Geopolitics/  but  Geotechnics 

Not  'Back  to  Normalcy/  but  FORWARD  to  the  NEW  AMERIQ^ 

Not  'Chiselocracy/  but  Technocracy 

Think  North  American! 
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Science  Is  Your  Social  Security 

Accept  No  Substitutes 

By  Alice  Langan 


In  spite  of  all  the  philosophical  drivel  about  the  glory  of  war  and  the 
joys  of  rugged  mdividualism,  man  is  a  social  creature  who  craves  social 
security.  He  will  fight  and  die  to  obtain  even  a  meager  pornon  of  ft 
The  desire  for  security  has  been  as  a  whip  on  his  back  for  ages 

£b  df.™?  5UleS*°f  Sf  *& e  SyStem  m  lar^eIY  calculated  around 
tms  deep-rooted  fact.    All  of  its  rewards  are  negotiable  in  terms  of 

onto^r™1?^  ^  tXPente  °f  0therS'  So  ^  only  a  Welsed  few 
on  top  of  the  social  dung  heap  have  ever  managed  to  cash  in.  Sockrf 
Security  is  still  the  great  mirage  of  the  Price  System,  for  mosT  citizens! 

AmeriLj  Th'  a  T*\  S?T1  SeCUri^Y  *  available  for  all  citizens  in  North 
America.  This  article  tells  you  what  it  is  and  how  to  get  it. 

Three  Strikes  and  You're  Out 

THERE  is  an  old  saying  that  there 
are  three  things  every  human  be- 
ing can  be  sure  of — (1)    that  he  is 
born,    (2)    that  he  gets  married,   and 
(3)  that  he  dies.  Obviously,  one  must 
be   born    to   be   here.     Did   you   ever 
realize  the  conditions  to  which  98  per- 
cent of  Americans  are  born?    A  recent 
survey  in  Illinois  showed  that  100  to 
150  babies  out  of  each  1,000  born  in 
the  slum  areas  die.   More  decent  neigh- 
borhoods do  a  little  better;   only  30 
out  of    1,000   die.     In   other   words, 
five  times  as  many  babies  die  in  the 
slum  areas;  and  in  Chicago  alone  the 
blighted  and  near  blighted  areas  occupy 
22  square  miles. 

Each  year  250,000  or  more  babies 
are  born  in  the  United  States  to  moth- 
ers unattended  by  even  a  nurse.  The 
chance  of  a  mother  living  to  enjoy  the 
child  she  bears  is  improving,  for  mor- 
tality was  cut  one-third  in  the  first 
years  of  this  decade.  Only  20  white 
mothers  per  10,000  births  died  in 
1943. 

Into  what  sort  of  a  home  are  you 
apt  to  make  your  entry?  For  about 
98  percent  of  us,  conditions  are  any- 
thing but  good.  According  to  Doro- 
thy Thompson  in  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal   of   September    1944,    nearly 
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one-third  of  all  houses  in  America  are 
without  running  water,  nearly  one- 
fourth  are  without  electric  lights,  35 
percent  are  without  toilets,  and  40 
percent  are  without  any  bathing  facili- 
ties whatsoever.  This  is  the  'high 
standard  of  living'  of  which  the 
politicians  speak. 

What  are  your  educational  chances 
under  our  much  vaunted   'high  stan- 
dard of  living'  ?   Four  percent  of  adults 
have  never  gone  to  school  at  all;    13 
percent  never  got  beyond  the  fourth 
grade;   56  percent  got  only  as  far  as 
the  8th  grade  or  less;  this  despite  the 
politicians'  having  passed  a  law  mak- 
ing education   compulsory   up  to   the 
age  of  1 6.    Seventy-five  percent  never 
finish  high  school,   and  less  than    15 
percent  got  the   'higher'  education  of 
college.     This  lack  of  education  and 
training  accounts  for  the  fact  that  to- 
day, right  now,  40  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans are  occupational  misfits,  one-third 
of  all  men  at  the  age  of  40  are  still 
looking  for  jobs  with  a  future,  and 
only   30   percent   ever  find   the   right 
occupation. 

As  to  that  second  sure  thing,  mar- 
riage, there  are  3  million  more  women 
of  marriageable  age  in  the  United 
States  than  there  are  men  available. 
No  security  there,  ladies! 


If  you  manage  to  survive  the  bene- 
fits of  a  'high  standard  of  living'  and 
reach  the  age  of  65,  the  retirement  age 
under  the  Price  System  social  security 
set-up,  it  may  be  your  privilege  to  be 
one  of  that  group  of  60  percent  of  all 
persons  65  years  or  over  who  are  sup- 
ported by  charity. 

Since  politicians  certainly  have  not 
been  concerned  with  the  health  of  their 
constituents,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
cancer  kills  more  people  in  2  years 
than  we  lost  in  4  years  of  war,  or  why 
Penicillin,  that  life  saver,  although 
discovered  in  1929,  was  not  used  until 
war  forced  it  out  of  hiding  to  heal 
men  wounded  fighting  for  The  Amer- 
ican Way. 
Chippy  On  The  Fence 

Year  after  year,  politicians  have 
been  making  promises,  never  intend- 
ing to  fulfill  at  least  one-half  of  them, 
and  totally  unable  to  fulfill  the  other 
half.  When  the  politician  'flops'  on 
these  promises,  does  he  acknowledge 
responsibility?  Certainly  not!  Sena- 
tor Murray  explains  why,  writing  in 
Colliers  of  October  6,  1945,  spon- 
soring the  full  employment  bill,  where 
he  said: 

Traditionally,  the  fine  art  of 
buck-passing  has  flourished  in 
Washington  as  nowhere  else  in 
the  world.  When  things  go 
wrong,  the  President  can  always 
blame  Congress.  The  Senate 
can  blame  the  House.  The  House 
Democrats  can  shift  the  burden 
•  to  the  House  Republicans  and  the 
House  Republicans  can  pass  the 
buck  to  the  White  House.  Hunt- 
ing for  responsibility  among  the 
96  committees  of  Congress  is  like 
hunting  for  a  needle  in  a  hay- 
stack. There  is  no  over-all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Acts  of  Con- 
gress as  it  is  now  constituted. 

Yet  it  is  this  body,  these  politicians, 
who   are   going   to   legislate   into   ex- 


istence 60,000,000  jobs,  this  body 
which  has  'no  over-all  responsibility.' 

Let  us  state  unequivocally  that  it  is 
impossible  to  provide  60  million  jobs 
by  legislation  or  in  any  other  Price 
System  way.  For  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  problem  in  America  has  not 
been  one  of  production,  but  rather  one 
of  how  to  distribute  the  goods  pro- 
duced not  by  man-hours  of  labor  but 
by  power,  machines,  technological 
methods. 

America  today  is  not  the  America 
of  even  25  years  ago;  certainly  not  the 
America  of  150  years  ago  when  hu- 
man muscles  did  perform  the  major 
portion  of  the  work  done.  America 
today  produces  its  goods  and  services 
by  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  technology, 
both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  factory. 

Since  the  tractor  was  introduced, 
output  per  worker  on  farms  has  in- 
creased 80  percent.  By  1946,  business 
economists  say  that  only  83  persons 
out  of  100  employed  in  1940  will  be 
needed  to  produce  the  goods  formerly 
produced  by  100.  Seventeen  out  of 
every  100  persons  who  were  employed 
in  1940  will  be  permanently  displaced, 
no  longer  needed  to  produce  anything. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  September  9,  1945,  the  greatest 
expansion  in  any  five-year  period  of 
the  country  took  place  during  the  war 
years  1940  to  1944,  for  productive 
capacity  rose  40  percent  and  industry's 
output  was  doubled. 

The  Invisible  Labor  Force 

Mr.  F.  R.  Moulton  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institute,  on  December  15,  1944, 
made  it  very  clear  who  is  doing  the 
work  in  North  America.    He  said: 

Electricity  does  50  times  as  much 
work  in  the  U.  S.  as  all  the  mil- 
lions of  human  beings,  horses, 
oxen,  etc.  Three-fourths  of  this 
development  has  come  since  1920 
and  all  of  it  since  our  old  men 
were  boys,     (italics  ours) 
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It  is  because  electricity  and  other 
technology  are  doing  the  work  and 
producing  the  goods  that  we  in  the 
United  States  in  the  war  year  1944 
produced  an  all-time  high  of  consumer 
goods,  more  even  than  in  the  record 
year  1929,  despite  the  fact  that  12 
million  adults  were  in  the  armed 
forces,  half  a  million  in  the  Merchant 
Marine,  three  million  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment employment,  and  12  million 
engaged  in  direct  production  of  war 
materials.  Twenty-seven  million  per- 
sons were  withdrawn  from  the  produc- 
tion of  civilian  goods;  nevertheless  in 
1944  we  produced  an  all-time  record 
high  of  such  goods.  Man-hours  of 
labor  did  not  do  it;  extraneous  energy, 
machines  and  technological  methods 
did. 

The  use  of  any  kind  of  extraneous 
energy,  or  energy  outside  of  the  hu- 
man body  in  industry  decrees  inevita- 
bly that  man-hours  of  labor  will  be 
permanently  displaced  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  application  of  energy. 
William  F.  Ogburn,  Professor  of  So- 
ciology of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
on  August  12,  1945,  in  a  radio  dis- 
cussion, foresaw  the  end  of  human 
toil.    He  said: 

Any  great  new  use  of  energy  has 
the  potentialities  of  reducing, 
and,  I  may  say,  even  abolishing 
human  toil.  We  might  if  we 
look  forward  into  the  future 
even  have  factories  without  any 
laborers  in  them  at  all;  but,  of 
course,  this  will  all  come  slowly. 

Not  so  slowly,  Mr.  Ogburn!  To- 
day, 22  million  persons,  with  modern 
technology,  could  produce  all  the 
goods  and  services  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  need.  What  about  the 
other  38  million  jobs  being  promised 
by  the  politicians?  Of  the  physical  fac- 
tors involved  in  our  social  structure, 
the  politician  knows  nought  and  cares 
less. 
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Why  do  you  and  I  and  98  percent 
of  the  balance  of  North  Americans 
want  jobs  anyway?  Because  we  love 
to  work?  Certainly  that  cannot  be 
the  reason,  for  any  one  will  tell  you 
that  the  time  he  enjoys  most  is  time 
away  from  the  job.  If  you  were  to 
believe  the  ads  of  industrial  concerns, 
we  must  have  jobs  because  that  is  'the 
American  Way.'  And  so  it  is!  Under 
a  Price  System,  you  and  I  (by  work- 
ing) must  exchange  our  man-hours  of 
labor  for  purchasing  power.  Then  we 
must  exchange  purchasing  power  for 
goods  and  services.  Consequently,  if 
you  don't  have  a  job,  you  cannot  have 
purchasing  power;  and  if  you  don't 
have  purchasing  power,  you  cannot 
get  goods  and  services. 

Have  You  Got  It? 

You  and  I  have  been  told  by  the 
politicians  that  we  must  continue  the 
high  purchasing  power  of  the  war 
years.  Very  few  of  us  challenge  the 
statement,  and  a  great  many  Americans 
are  convinced  that  purchasing  power 
was  high  at  least  during  the  war,  if  not 
before.  Since  few  Americans  read  the 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.  S.,  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  realize  that  in 
1943  these  were  the  income  levels  of 
American  life: 

6,923,000  families  lived  on  less 
than  $1,000  per  year 
and  were  continually 
facing  starvation; 

9,75  7,000  families  lived  on  in- 
comes between  $1,000 
and  $2,00  per  year,  and 
and  were  continually 
fighting  poverty; 

6,805,000  families  had  between 
$2,000  and  $3,000  per 
year,  still  considered 
sub-standard  living  in 
the  U.  S.; 

4,236,000  families  did  manage  to 
obtain     sufficient    pur- 
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chasing  power  for 
health  standards,  some- 
where between  $3,000 
and  $4,000  per  year; 

2,486,000  families  were  in  the 
comfortable  middle 
class,  and  even  they  did 
not  get  more  than 
$5,000  per  year; 

1,805,000   families  were  able  to  af- 
ford   luxuries,    earning 
up  to  $7,500  per  year; 
597,000  families   built   up   sav- 
ings,    earning     up     to 
$10,000  per  year;  and 
751,000  families     achieved     in- 
comes    over     $10,000 
i  per  year. 

These  figures  are  riot  far  above  the 
figures  of  1938,  a  depression  year. 
The  war  made  it  possible  to  exchange 
more  man-hours  for  purchasing  power, 
for  we  produced  war  materiel  in  ad- 
dition to  high  civilian  production,  but 
the  war  lasted  such  a  little  while. 

A   few   days  after  wars'    end,    the 
United   States  News  of   August   24, 
1945,  estimated  that  income  payments 
to  individuals  would  drop  from   the 
1944  rate  of  $163   billion  to   $120 
billion  or  a  20  percent  decline.    The 
Federal    Reserve    Board   has    just   re- 
leased results   of   a   significant   study. 
It  concerns  the  wartime  savings  of  the 
mass   of   workers   who    are    going    to 
'spend  the  nation  into  prosperity.'   Oh, 
yeah!     The   survey   revealed  that   the 
top  third  families  in  the  income  group 
held   77  percent   of   all  savings;    the 
middle  third  1 7  percent  and  the  lower 
third  only    6   percent.     {Labor,   Oct. 
20,    1945)    With   two-thirds   of   the 
families  holding  only  23  percent  of  all 
the    savings,    who's    going    to    spend 
what? 

The  political  candidate  stomping 
the  country  during  the  last  Presidential 
campaign  on  a  platform  of  full  em- 


ployment because  of  the  demand  for 
goods,  completely  overlooked  the  fact 
that  in  1938  there  was  just  as  much 
need  for  the  articles  which  he  said 
business  was  going  to  produce  in  the 
postwar  and  which  would  provide 
employment.  In  1938,  24  million 
families  needed  refrigerators  and  20 
million  needed  washing  machines. 
These  luxuries  of  the  American  Way 
of  Life  were  not  within  their  reach 
then  for  they  did  not  have  sufficient 
purchasing  power.  They  did  not  have 
sufficient  purchasing  power,  since 
goods  and  services,  including  washing 
machines  and  refrigerators,  are  pro- 
duced by  technological  methods  and 
not  by  man-hours  of  labor. 

There's  only  one  way  to  get  pur- 
chasing power  under  the  Price  System; 
you  must  sell  your  man-hours  in  ex- 
change for  it.  Under  the  demands  of 
producing  for  war,  man-hours  were  at 
a  higher  premium.  The  politicians  as- 
sume this  will  continue,  that  they  can 
legislate  more  jobs  into  existence  than 
were  possible  even  during  the  wartime 
peak,  and  so  keep  purchasing  power  at 
a  high  level.  Somehow,  disregarding 
all  the  physical  factors,  the  politicians 
are  intent  on  guaranteeing  the  Ameri- 
can Way  of  Life. 

Prognosis  Difficult 

Lionel  D.  Edie,  economist  and  long- 
time observer  of  American  industrial 
trends,  in  Power  Magazine  of  January 
1945,  issues  a  warning,  however, 
when  he  states; 

Mechanization  of  plant  and 
equipment  is  the  only  answer  to 
the  high  hourly  and  weekly  wage 
rates  which  will  prevail  after  the 
war.  The  war  will  leave  industry 
saddled  with  high  labor  cost, 
from  which  the  only  escape  will 
be  through  mechanization.  This 
trend  toward  mechanization  will 
culminate  in  a  great  boom  in  the 
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production  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery of  all  kinds.  (Italics 
ours) 

And,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
promises  of  the  politicians  notwith- 
standing, labor-saving  machinery  does 
not  mean  a  high  degree  of  purchasing 
power.  It  does  mean  lower  operating 
costs  for  business;  lower  salaries  for  the 
worker;  and  lower  total  mass  purchas- 
ing power. 

To  offset  the  glowing  promises  of 
the  politicians  to  legislate  60  million 
jobs  into  existence,  the  United  States 
News,  on  August  10,  1945,  five  days 
before  the  war  ended,  realistically  esti- 
mated the  postwar  job  prospect: 

10,700,000  jobless  is  a  prospect. 
Early  months  of  1946  will  hold 
little  promise  of  relief  in  event 
the  war  ends  by  Oct.  1945. 
Wages  would  fall  for  most  indus- 
trial workers  who  keep  their  jobs. 
Of  the  10,700,000  unemployed 
in  mid-1946,  only  400,000 
could  expect  to  find  jobs  by 
Oct.  1,  1946.  By  the  end  of 
1946,  the  number  of  jobless  will 
still  approximate  7,700,000  per- 
sons, even  though  production 
approaches  peacetime  p  eaks. 
(Italics  ours) 

Of  course,  this  dire  forboding  of 
continued  long-time  unemployment 
was  later  tempered  somewhat  by  the 
United  States  News  indicating  that  9 
million  unemployed  'does  not  mean 
fewer  jobs;  it  just  means  more  job- 
seekers.' 

This  quotation  from  a  recent  issue 
of  Power  Magazine  might  be  entitled 
'Truth  and  Consequences'  except  that 
the  second  sentence,  guaranteeing  a 
good  living  for  all  under  the  Price 
System  when  more  production  is 
achieved  per  man-hour  is  not  the  con- 
sequence of  the  first  sentence: 

Postwar  America  will  achieve  a 
higher  production  per  man-hour 


than  the  world  has  ever  known. 
They  know  that  nothing  else  can 
insure  a  sound  economy  with 
good  living  for  alt.  (Italics  ours) 

The  facts  are  the  opposite.  At  no 
time  did  a  'good  living  for  all'  follow 
high  production  in  the  Price  System. 
On  the  contrary.  High  production 
means  lowered  purchasing  power.  Any 
distribution  which  takes  place  is  mere- 
ly incidental  under  our  economic  sys- 
tem. The  basis  on  which  the  Price 
System  works,  and  in  reality  the  only 
reason  for  its  existence,  is  scarcity  con- 
ditions, when  goods  can  be  sold  at 
the  highest  price  (and  profit)  obtain- 
able. 

Business  is  in  business  for  the  prime 
purpose  of  making  money.  Politicians 
naively  assume  that  simply  by  legislat- 
ing 60,000,000  jobs  as  being  neces- 
sary, these  jobs  will  be  provided  by 
business  to  every  American  'willing  to 
work'  be  he  civilian  or  returned 
soldier.  In  North  America,  we  have 
achieved  high  production  during  war 
and  prior  thereto,  we  have  achieved 
abundance,  but  not  by  hiring  men. 
We  did  it  by  hiring  machines. 

Let's  Reconvert  Back  To  War 

Having  produced  abundance,  it  be- 
comes a  menace  to  the  further  opera- 
tion of  the  Price  System;  therefore 
abundance  must  go.  Go  it  certainly 
did  in  the  'plowing  under'  of  surplus 
goods,  food,  cotton,  planes,  etc.,  and 
in  the  expediency  of  war  which  'blew 
up'  much  of  the  surplus  and  destroyed 
a  lot  of  the  abundance  produced  by 
technology. 

The  reason  for  wars  seems  to  be 
adequately  explained  by  that  shrewd 
and  practical  observer  of  economic 
trends,  R.  L.  Williams,  President  of 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway, 
who  made  a  statement  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  of  May  17,  1945,  to  the 
effect  that: 
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Every  year  of  a  war  means  good 
business  for  a  year  after  it  ends. 
The  war  has  lasted  5  years; 
therefore,  I  expect  5  years  of 
better  than  normal  business. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  course  may  be 
right;  war  itself  has  always  been  good 
business,  even  if  it  was  not  such 
'good  dying.' 

The  politicians  in  adopting  the 
slogans  of  'full  employment'  seem 
convinced  that  we  will  have  better 
than  normal  business,  for  never  be- 
fore in  our  history  have  60  million 
people  ever  been  employed  at  one  time. 
If  it  were  possible  to  provide  that 
many  jobs,  almost  immediately  upon 
its  achievement,  the  Price  System 
would  fold  up.  The  reason  is  that 
the  resultant  abundant  production 
would  flood  the  market  in  such  a  short 
time.  Labor  would  have  to  'fold  its 
tents  like  the  Arabs  and  silently  steal 
away.'    Where  To? 

Americans  facing  the  uncertainties 
of  the  reconversion  period  are  desper- 
ately eager  to  believe  that  the  politi- 
cians can  somehow  legislate  prosperity 
into  existence,  In  that  lies  America's 
danger.  If  we  hope  too  long,  chaos 
will  descend  upon  us.  Let  the  politi- 
cians try  to  legislate  that  away. 

Senators  and  Congressmen,  practic- 
ing the  traditional  art  of  buck-passing, 
will  seek  to  shift  the  blame  when  the 
inevitable  happens  and  they  are  unable 
to  make  good  on  their  full  employ- 
ment promises.  Congress,  however, 
had  better  beware  of  passing  the  buck 
to  business.  The  Price  System  press 
contains  some  warnings  at  least  that 
60  million  jobs  cannot  be  achieved. 
President  Allan  Sproul  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  goes 
further.  In  The  Chicago  Tribune  of 
August  25,  1945,  he  is  quoted  as 
saying: 

I  should  deplore  an  assurance  of 
full     employment.      So     far     as 


known,  full  employment  has 
never  been  achieved  for  any 
period  of  time  in  a  modern  state, 
except  under  a  program  of  prepa- 
rations for  War  (Germany  and 
Russia)  or  under  the  compelling 
needs  of  actual  war,  as  recently 
in  the  U.  S.  (Italics  ours) 
Wallace  R.  Deuel,  in  the  Chicago 

Daily  News  of  September   13,    1945, 

says: 

It  is  a  stark  and  terrible  fact  that 
the  only  way  the  Western  World 
has  kept  itself  going  economically 
for  2  7  years  has  been  by  borrow- 
ing and  spending  to  get  ready 
for  and  fight  a  war. 

The  Second  World  War  is  over. 
What  are  trie  immediate  prospects  for 
the  future?  They  are  not  pleasant 
to  contemplate,  but  face  them  we 
must. 

Tag,  You're  It 

The  peak  of  wartime  employment 
was  reached  with  a  working  force  of 
51,946,000.  A  working  force  of  51,- 
000,000  is  almost  6  million  more  jobs 
than  even  existed  in  1939.  Sixty  mil- 
lion jobs  means  15  million  more  than 
existed  in  1939.  That  is  a  very  big 
order. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  Veterans  did  not 
have  any  jobs  at  all  before  entering 
the  armed  services,  some  because  they 
were  too  young,  others  because  they 
were  unable  to  find  employment  in  the 
Great  Depression. 

Those  Veterans  seeking  small  busi- 
nesses with  the  aid  of  G.I.  Loans,  are 
warned  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
July  13,  1945,  that  the  banks  are  in- 
forming Veterans  that  30  percent  of 
all  small  business  ventures  fail  in  the 
first  year,  15  percent  more  in  the 
second  year,  and  that  only  one  out  of 
five  remains  at  the  end  of  10  years. 
Oh,  yes,  we  take  good  care  of  our 
Veterans,  for  how  long? 
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Are   you   over   45?     Almost   two- 
fifths  of  those  employed  in  the  civilian 
labor  force  are  45  years  of  age  or  over. 
Nearly   3    million   are   over    65.     Re- 
member the  prewar  period  when  the 
trend  indicated  a  steady  reduction  in 
the    proportion   of   older   workers   in 
industry?     Remember    the    'over    40' 
clubs,  organized  because  men  over  40, 
in  the  good  old  days  of  1933  to  1941, 
were  considered  too  old  to  be  hired! 
The    great   battle    of    the    Unions, 
fighting  for  guaranteed  wages,   or  at 
least  for  48  hours'   pay  for  only  40 
hours'    work,    will    be    lost,    not    by 
capital's  bitter  fight  to  prevent  it,  but 
to    the   physical   factors   which    make 
either  one  of  those  goals  impossible  of 
achievement.    Take  heed  of  the  warn- 
ing   issued    via    the    Patetson,    New 
Jersey,  News,  that  'there  will  be  plenty 
of  work  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
work  and  do  not  cling  too  long  to  the 
idea  that  inflated  and  extravagant  war- 
time wages  can  be  paid  by  private  in- 
dustry.'  Private  industry's  answer  will 
be  mechanization  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment. 

Congress  and  the  politicians  are  go- 
ing to  find  it  very  difficult  to  pass  the 
buck  when  the  60,000,000  jobs  fail 
to  materialize.  Senator  Taft,  on  Octo- 
ber 26,  1945,  made  a  fine  buck-passing 
attempt  when  he  stated  that — 

The  Declaration  of  Independence 
does  not  even  guarantee  happi- 
ness. It  guarantees  the  right  to 
pursue  happiness.  All  we  can 
guarantee  (by  the  full  employ- 
ment bill)  is  the  right  to  pursue 
jobs.    (Italics  ours) 

A  Real  Deferred  Demand 

A  new  declaration  of  independence 
is  therefore  in  order  and  a  new  concept 
of  citizenship  is  needed.  Let's  declare 
ourselves  freed  from  the  concepts  con- 
ceived prior  to  the  year  1648,  par- 
ticularly those  concepts  dealing  with 
the  'nobility  of  toil'  and  the  'right  to 


work'  and  let  us  face  the  realization 
that  in  the  New  America  of  Abun- 
dance, human  toil  will  be  almost  en- 
tirely eliminated,  but  security  from 
birth  to  death  will  be  mandatory. 

As  early  as  1935,  J.  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond,  Executive  Editor  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  gave  us  an  ink- 
ling of  the  new  social  responsibilities 
we  individually  and  collectively  would 
have  to  face,  for  he  said: 

While  we  have  been  facing  the 
challenge  of  a  grim  depression 
and  a  still  grimmer  unemploy- 
ment; we  have  been  deferring  the 
challenge  of  modern  science.  We 
know  that  a  scientific  develop- 
ment capable  of  revolutionizing 
the  nation's  economy  is  possible 
whenever  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  social  and  industrial 
responsibilities  essential  to  its 
realization.     (Italics  ours) 

Ten  years  later,  ten  years  of  great 
physical  change  on  this  Continent,  in 
an  advertisement  of  the  McGraw  Hill 
Publishing  Company  in  1945,  Mr. 
James  H.  McGraw,  Jr.,  states  our 
dilemma: 

At  one  giant  stride  our  scientific 
and     technological     development 
has  so  far  outdistanced  our  social 
engineering    that    we    have    no 
choice    but     to     turn     our    full 
powers    of    creative    imagination 
to  control  the  forces  we  have  un- 
leashed   and    to    bend    them    to 
man's  use  rather  than  to  his  de- 
struction.    (Italics  ours) 
Technocracy  has  the  blueprints  of 
that  design  of  social  engineering;   the 
design  of  operating  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  as  one  geographic  unit 
under  the  technological  control,  which 
has   been   ready   and   waiting   for    12 
years;  waiting  for  the  mass  movement 
which  will  inevitably  take  place  when 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  stay  alive 
under  the  Price  System.    It  is  not  pos- 
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sible  now  for  any  politicians,  or  any 
one  else,  to  provide  60,000,000  jobs; 
and  under  no  circumstances  whatso- 
ever will  it  be  possible  in  the  future. 
It  IS  possible  NOW  to  have  security 
through  science,  with  abundance  for 
all. 

The  social  program  of  Technocracy 
is  very  clear;  its  record  is  written  in 
its  literature  for  all  to  read.  Its  de- 
sign of  operating  under  a  technological 
control  is  based  on  all  of  the  physical 
factors  involved.  It  makes  no  promise 
that  cannot  be  fulfilled.  Its  social  pro- 
gram is  based  on  the  fact  that  our 
modern  technology,  coupled  with  the 
vast  resources  of  this  Continent,  make 
it  possible  to  increase  production  so 
that  we  can  provide  an  abundance  of 
goods  and  services  to  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements of  each  and  every  North 
American  citizen. 

Here  are  some  results  which  can  be 
realized  by  operating  this  Continent 
on  the  basis  of  a  designed  technological 
social  unit. 

What's  Holding  Up  Delivery? 

Standard  of  Living:  A  higher  standard 
of  living  for  everyone,  the  highest 
in  the  world.  All  productive  ca- 
pacity would  be  released  from 
artificial  restrictions.  A  maximum, 
unrestricted  distribution  would  be 
made  to  all  citizens  without  dif- 
ferentiation in  incomes,  based  on 
the  total  goods  and  services  avail- 
able in  any  given  time-period. 

Housing:  Redesigned  housing,  ma- 
chines for  living,  for  the  entire  pop- 
ulation, measuring  up  to  the  stan- 
dards of  modern  technology.  There 
would  be  no  mortgages,  taxes,  or 
financial  assessments. 

Hours:  Reduction  of  working  hours 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  diminishing 
total  of  man-hours  required.  Under 
full  load  operation  working  shifts 
could  be  reduced  to  4  hours  per 
day,  4  days  per  week. 


Retirement:  Full  income,  after  retire- 
ment, until  death.  This  is  not  an 
old-age  pension,  but  continued  par- 
ticipation in  the  abundance  of  avail- 
able goods  and  services. 

Production:  Capacity  operation  of 
physical  equipment  on  a  balanced- 
load  basis. 

Education:  Education  of  a  new,  high 
standard  for  all  up  to  the  age  of  25 
with  specialized  training  for  all  in 
chosen  fields. 

Health:  Full  medical  and  dental  at- 
tention for  everyone  as  a  com- 
pulsory service  through  the  Con- 
tinental Public  Health  Sequence. 

Freedom:  Full  opportunity  for  every- 
one to  spend  leisure  time  in  any 
manner  desired.  Freedom  from  re- 
straint in  religion,  speech,  culture, 
sports,  and  hobbies. 

Opportunity:  Equal  opportunity  for 
every  boy  and  girl,  every  man  and 
woman,  to  take  his  or  her  place  in 
society  to  the  degree  of  his  or  her 
attainments  and  ability. 

Money:  Elimination  of  money  and 
consequently  of  debts,  taxes,  in- 
surance, etc. 

Listening  any  longer  to  political 
parties  will  lead  us  down  the  road  to 
economic  chaos  and  disaster.  Abun- 
dance and  social  security  cannot  be 
dispensed  to  the  people  of  Canada  and 
United  States  by  any  political  party 
administration  of  this  Price  System, 
whether  of  the  Left  or  of  the  Right. 
Those  who  advocate  any  or  all  of  the 
political  nostrums  are  in  actuality 
counter-revolutionists  seeking  to  delay 
or  to  sabotage  the  arrival  of  the  New 
America  of  Abundance. 

Which  do  you  want  for  yourself 
and  your  children,  chaos  under  the 
Price  System,  or  Social  Security  with 
Science  in  a  Technate  of  North 
America? 

You  have  but  one  more  chance — It 
is  the  eleventh  hour! 

Investigate  Technocracy! 
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Deep  From  The  Heart  of  Texas 


Long  Horns  or  Long  Heads 
By  Sgt.  Scoop 


One  Nation  Indivisible 


IT's  one  nation,  the  United  States  of 
America  of  ours,  but  sectional 
worries  and  jealousies  crop  up  re- 
peatedly. Frequently  the  causes  of  a 
sectional  worry  illustrate  forcefully 
that  fuller  integration  of  our  nation's 
facilities  and  longer-range  planning  of 
our  resource  utilization  is  absolutely 
essential  to  our  future.  A  case  in  point 
is  related  in  an  editorial  in  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  June  14,  1945. 

The  nation  has  great  recurring  re- 
sources, like  vast  forests  and  expanses 
of  grassland.  It  has  other  great  re- 
sources which  are  not  recurring,  a 
fact  that  brings  the  need  for  conserva- 
tion into  sharp  focus.  The  major 
part  of  the  aforementioned  editorial  is 
quoted  here  to  illustrate  a  Texan  posi- 
tion on  the  dissipation  of  one  major 
non-recurring  natural  resource,  natural 
gas. 

Every  loyal  Texan  wants  Texas 
to  do,  not  merely  its  per  capita 
share  of  the  war  effort,  but  its 
utmost  share,  according  to  its 
-human  and  material  resources. 
Yet,  while  doing  this,  we  should 
also  do  a  little  calm  reflecting 
upon  the  terrific  rate  of  speed  at 
which  our  Texas  resources  are 
being  taken.  For  example,  be- 
tween 1940  and  1944  the  petro- 
leum production  of  the  United 
States  was  increased  324,539,- 
000  barrels  annually.  In  the 
same  period  of  time  the  Texas 
production  was  increased  421,- 
226,000  barrels.  In  other  words, 
Texas'  oil  reserves  were  tapped 
for  the  entire  increase  for  war 
purposes  and  nearly  100  million 


dollars  in  addition  to  offset  de- 
creased production  in  some  states. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  a 
flurry  of  actual  and  tentative  con- 
struction of  high-pressure  natural 
gas  pipelines  to  take  Texas  gas 
to  the  Appalachian  coal  fields,  the 
Ohio   Valley,    the   Atlantic   Sea- 
board,   California    and    Mexico. 
The  plan  to  store  Texas  gas  in 
Canada  is  an  example  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  most  valuable 
of    Texas'    natural    resources    is 
being    shipped    abroad    for    the 
utilization  of  others.    West  Vir- 
ginia's natural  gas  fields  are  now 
being  repressured  with  Texas  gas. 
The    argument    is    made    that 
Texas  has  greater  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves than  any  other  state  and 
should,     therefore,    contribute    a 
greater  part.    There  is  some  sub- 
stance  in   this   argument,    but  it 
overlooks   that  fact  that  Texas 
does  not  have   reserves  of  other 
fuels.    When  the  oil  and  gas  are 
gone    our   really    great    fuel    re- 
sources are  very  largely  dissipated. 
Yet   today  our  natural   gas,    the 
world's  finest  fuel,  is  being  sold 
at  the  well  for  3y2c  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  to  be  shipped  to  areas 
having  a  2,000-year  reserve  sup- 
ply of  coal. 

Again,  the  people  of  Texas 
want  to  make  any  sacrifice  that 
is  necessary  for  the  winning  of 
the  war,  but  sacrifices  of  all  areas 
should  be  in  proportion.  And 
certainly  no  sacrifice  should  be 
imposed  in  such  a  way  that, 
while  draining  our  resources,  it 
at  the  same  time  cripples  our 
newly   found   industries. 
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In  wartime,  materials  must  be  se- 
cured from  wherever  possible.  Had 
it  been  necessary  to  completely  deplete 
Texas  of  its  supply  of  natural  gas  to 
save  the  entire  nation,  that  undoubted- 
ly would  have  been  done.  For  the 
same  reason  the  Northwest  might 
have  been  denuded  of  timber,  the 
Great  Plains  stripped  of  cattle,  the 
Mesabi  Range  emptied  of  iron  ore. 
Livestock  are  a  recurring  resource,  and 
unless  a  species  is  forced  into  extinc- 
tion, it  will  multiply  and  again  pop- 
ulate the  land.  Not  so  with  natural 
gas;  not  so  with  iron  ore. 

We  have  been  a  nation  wasteful  of 
resources.  Texas  has  not  hesitated  to 
burn  billions  of  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas  in  the  furnaces  of  its  industry  and 
to  heat  the  homes  and  public  buildings. 
Certain  advantages  of  gas  over  solid 
fuels  cannot  be  denied,  yet,  in  the  long 
run,  and  if  a  nation  survives  it  must 
not  falter  in  the  long  run,  might  it  not 
have  been  wise  for  Texas  to  have 
hoarded  its  natural  gas  for  purposes 
of  greatest  importance  and  to  have 
used  coal,  electricity  or  wood  where  it 
could  successfully  supplement  the  gas 
and  prolong  the  period  of  gas  avail- 
ability? 

With  Goods  and  Services  For  All 

Central  and  West  Texas  have  no 
wood  to  burn.  Nowhere  in  Texas 
are  there  commercial  deposits  of  coal. 
The  potentialities  of  hydro-electric 
power  development  are  not  at  all 
limitless.  Then  cannot  Texas  dissipate 
its  own  resources  if  it  wishes?  Being 
its  own  resource,  can't  Texas  deny 
other  States  a  share 'in  the  dissipation? 

Possibly,  but  how  does  the  situa- 
tion look  from  the  national  view- 
point? The  nation  does  not  want  to 
ruin  Texas  by  draining  its  natural  gas 
and  then  leaving  it  without  a  source  of 
extraneous  energy.  Texas  is  willing  to 
sacrifice    for    the    destruction    of    the 
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enemy  in  time  of  war  but  not,  of 
course,  to  follow  a  policy  leading  to 
self-destruction. 

There  needs  to  be  an  answer  now 
in  the  very  near  future.  We  Americans 
like  to  think  we  know  all  the  an- 
swers. Sometimes  we  do.  Technocracy 
has  the  answer  to  the  Texas  dilemma 
pointed  out  by  the  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News-  The  same  answer  is 
just  as  applicable  to  the  energy  prob- 
lems of  other  parts  of  the  nation. 

The  answer  is  a  nationwide,  event- 
ually a  Continent-wide,  energy  trans- 
portation system.  Coal  would  not 
necessarily,  nor  even  probably,  be 
transported  to  Texas,  but  the  energy 
of  coal  would,  by  wire.  A  Continental 
electric  power  grid  would  be  installed 
to  distribute  power  to  any  part  of  the 
nation  as  needed.  It  would  draw  from 
energy  sources,  coal,  hydro,  gas,  waste 
products,  or  what  have  you,  in  what- 
ever manner  would  provide  the  desired 
results.  One  of  the  results  would,  of 
course,  be  proper  conservation  of  non- 
replaceable  and  non-recurring  re- 
sources. 

A  Continental  power  grid  has  al- 
ready been  designed  by  American  en- 
gineers. The  specifications  can  be 
examined  in  any  Section  Headquarters 
of  Technocracy.  Its  execution  awaits 
only  the  realization  of  the  American 
people  that  our  land  will  not  flow 
milk  and  honey  in  perpetuity,  without 
our  directed  help. 

The  largest  state  in  our  Union  has 
expressed  deep  concern  over  its  re- 
sources. It  is  time  all  America  not  only 
expressed  concern  but  started  construc- 
tive action.  Wake  up,  America!  In- 
vestigate Technocracy,  and  you  in- 
vestigate the  future  of  your  own  great 
nation. 


'He  that  will  not  apply  new  remedies 
must  expect  new  evils.' — Sir  Francis  Ba- 
con, 1561-1626. 
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A  Serviceman 's  Diatribe 

It  Seems  There  Is  More  Than  Politics  Wrong  With  the  U.   S 

By  A.  A.  Imbermen 

Reprinted  from  the    Chicago  Daly  News,  March  4,  1944 


By  dint  of  a  special  invitation  from 
Mary  Frances  Mears,  this  reporter 
managed  to  gain  entrance  to  the 
Masonic  Service  Center  on  N.  LaSalle 
St.  Miss  Mears,  having  read  of  this 
reporter's  heroic  attempts  to  get  serv- 
icemen to  talk  about  the  1944  presi- 
dential election  outlook,  suggested  that 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  and  marines 
who  inhabit  the  Masonic  Service  Cen- 
ter were  dying  to  tell  someone  about 
their  political  leanings. 

It  was  fairly  early  in  the  evening 
when  this  inquiring  newspaperman 
made  his  grand  entrance,  but  nobody 
seemed  to  care.  In  one  corner  sat  a 
solitary  soldier,  reading  Newsweek 
magazine — obviously  a  man  interested 
in  current  events.  This  reporter  steered 
a  straight  course  for  him. 

After  disabusing  the  soldier  of  the 
notion  that  dirty  pictures  were  being 
peddled  to  him,  we  got  down  to  cases. 
What  did  he  think  of  Roosevelt  vs. 
Wilkie  or  Dewey? 

The  soldier  stared  hard  at  this  re- 
porter. 'Say,'  he  said  finally,  'are 
you  the  fellow  interviewing  servicemen 
about  the  1944  elections  and  getting 
every  answer  but  the  one  you  want?' 
Wtihout  waiting,  for  a  reply  he 
plunged  ahead.  'Well,  what  they  told 
you  two  weeks  ago  is  the  bunk.' 

'Howzat  again?' 

Only  One  State 

'I  said,'  he  repeatedly  irritably, 
'that  whatever  servicemen  told  you 
there  were  48  states,  it's  the  bunk. 
Tve  been  in  the  Army  three  years,' 
he  said  as  he  leaned  back  in  the  easy 
chair,  'and  I've  been  stationed  in  prac- 
tically every  part  of  the  country,  and 


I've  discovered  there's  only  one  state 
in  the  Union,  not  48.' 

'One  state,  eh?'  echoed  this  re- 
porter, ready  for  any  kind  of  madness. 
'What  is  it?' 

'It's  a  combination  of  New  York 
City  and  Hollywood,'  the  other  re- 
plied bitterly.  'I  tell  you  I  never 
realized  it  until  I  got  into  the  Army 
and  saw  the  country.  It's  simply 
criminal.' 

'Just  a  second,'  implored  this  re- 
porter. 'Before  I  think  you're  really 
nuts  and  not  just  apparently  nuts, 
what  are  you  talking  about  one  state 
being  a  combination  of  New  York 
and  Hollywood?' 

The  soldier  clenched  his  teeth. 
'Listen,  it's  this  way,'  he  said  finally 
with  a  forced  patience.  'Two  weeks 
ago  you  had  a  bunch  of  soldiers  tell 
you  what  a  wonderful  place  Oregon  is 
and  South  Dakota  and  what  all  else. 
You  wrote  it  up  and  they  had  it  pasted 
up  on  a  bulletin  board  in  one  of  the 
recreation  centers.  But  what  I'm  try- 
ing to  tell  you  is  that  it  ain't  so.'  He 
was  very  emphatic.  'There  may  be  48 
geographic  division  called  states,  but 
culturally  all  of  them  are  nothing  but 
lOth-rate  imitations  of  New  York 
and  Hollywood.  And  I  object,  see?' 
He  stuck  his  face  forward  and  this 
reporter  leaned  back  warily. 

'Just    what    do    you    mean?' 
Chicagoan  asked. 

The  Movie  Influence 

The  soldier  sighed  grimly.  1 
stationed  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,' 
began  slowly,  'and  what  did  I  find? 
Now  how  much  of  the  South  was 
there?  Nothing.  Not  a  hootin'  thing. 
They  tune  in  on  Hollywood's  Radio 


this 


was 
he 
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Theater  of  the  Air  -every  night,  put  in 
a  brisk  session  with  the  New  York 
newscasters,  go  off  to  a  Hollywood 
movie  all  about  some  horrible  outpost 
of  civilization  called  Brooklyn  and 
then  they  go  home  and  crawl  in  bed/ 

This  reporter  listened,  still  wary. 

Then  I  was  stationed  at  Fort  Des 
Moines  in  Iowa,'  the  soldier  continued. 
'I  visited  at  the  state  college  at  Ames. 
One  night  I  went  to  a  sing  by  some 
students.  What  did  they  sing? ''he  de- 
manded rhetorically.  'What  did  they 
sing?'  he  repeated.  'A  lot  of  tripe 
written  in  New  York's  Tin  Pan  Alley 
that  was  as  phony  as  a  tin  ear.  I  found 
the  same  thing  in  Texas.'  He  leaned 
forward  intently.  'Do  you  think 
they'd  ever  sing  a  native  country 
ballad?  Of  course  not,'  he  snorted. 
'All  they  knew  was  some  New  York 
or  Hollywood  ditty  about  that  old 
black  magic  that's  tootled  over  the 
radio  day  and  night.' 
v  This  reporter  tried  to  interrupt 
now,  to  disengage  the  engagement,  to 
flee,  but  nothing  doing. 

Nobody  Knew  Joe 

'I  was  down  in  southern  Illinois,' 
the  soldier  went  on  like  an  Ancient 
Mariner,  "hunting  for  some  relics  or 
trace  of  Joseph  Smith  the  Mormon 
leader.  Would  you  believe  it,'  he 
shouted  in  an  angry  voice,  'nobody  in 
the  section  ever  heard  of  Joseph  Smith, 
they  didn't  give  a  hoot  what  he  did 
in  Illinois.  All  they  knew  was  that 
Don  Ameche  didn't  play  in  that  pic- 
ture. But  out  in  Utah  they  know  all 
about  Brigham  Young.  And  you 
know  what  they  know?' 

This  reporter  shook  his  head 
vaguely. 

They  know  a  trumped-up,  prettified 
story  that  Hollywood  put  on  the  screen 
a  few  years  ago.'  His  indignation 
swelled.  'They  get  their  history  from 
the  New  York  smart  alecks  who  are 
imported   into   California   to   rewrite 


the  country's  folklore.  I  tell  you  it's 
criminal!' 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and 
this  reporter  began  making  definite 
plans  to  escape. 

'And  what's  more,'  the  soldier 
raged,  'they  catch  .'em  young  as  well 
as  old.  They  stuff  the  oldsters'  ears 
with  the  blah  on  the  radio  from  New 
York  and  fill  him  up  with  animated 
flickers  made  in  Hollywood  by  un- 
naturalized New  Yorkers,  and  what'd 
they  do  with  the  young  ones?'  he 
stormed.  Before  this  reporter  could 
answer,  the  soldier  was  off  again. 
'They  catch  them  young  by  editing 
their  school  books.  All  the  book  pub- 
lishers are  in  New  York,  too,'  he  added 
with  a  grim  smile,  'and  what  they  say 
goes,  even  down  in  Louisiana.  Why, 
I  was  there  two  years  ago,  and  had  a 
date  with  a  teacher.  It  was  out  in  the 
bayou  part  of  the  state  and  she  was 
some  sort  of  French  gal,  and  at  her 
house  I  saw  the  books  her  kids  use. 
Do  you  know  what  was  in  them?' 

This  reporter  was  too  bewildered 
to  reply. 

Blasts  School  Texts 

'I  opened  up  this  here  reader,'  the 
soldier  said  as  he  turned  the  imaginary 
pages  with  his  hand,  'and  there  was  a 
sentence  like  this — Food  is  delivered 
by  freight  cars  to  the  city's  doors,  and 
then  through  the  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers to  the  people  who  consume  it. 
Think  of  it — Food  is  delivered  by 
freight  cars  to  the  city's  doors — telling 
that  to  Louisiana  bayou  children  just 
because  New  York  publishers  publish 
textbooks  for  New  York  kids.  Why, 
those  Louisiana  kids  never  see  a  freight 
car  from  one  year  to  the  next,  and  just 
about  all  their  food  is  home  grown. 
Except  coffee,'  he  added. 

He  paused  for  breath  and  then 
roared  again.  'Another  thing' — he 
was  red-hot  by  this  time,  'look  at  your 
novels.    When  I  was  in  New  York, 
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if  a  new  book  got  a  kiss  of  death  from 
a  New  York  reviewer,  it  was  a  dead 
duck.  If  it  got  a  good  notice,  the  pub- 
lishers turned  handsprings.  They  don't 
give  a  hoot  what  kind  of  a  notice  it 
gets  anywhere  else,  good,  bad  or  any- 
thing else.  They  publish  their  novels 
with  an  eye  to  the  New  York  trade 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  can  just 
as  well  lump  it.' 

This  reporter  was  now  calculating 
the  distance  to  the  front  door. 

Chicago  On  The  Pan 

'And  what  about  music?'  the  soldier 
roared  anew.  'I've  been  in  Chicago 
about  eight  months  now,  and  every 
concert  here  is  booked  into  Chicago 
by  New  York  booking  agents  whose 
first  cousins  work  the  Hollywood  end 
of  the  racket,  and  to  get  a  play  a 
Chicago  manager  has  to  go  on  his 
knees  to  the  New  York  producers.  As 
for  opera,  the  blue-bloods  here  won't 
support  anything  unless  it's  got  the 
blessings  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  moguls,  while  Mrs.  Van 
Astor  or  what-the-ever  her  name  is 
works  the  yokels  over  the  radio  for 
the  cold  cash  to  keep  the  joint  operat- 
ing. 

This  reporter  was  definitely  mak- 
ing plans  to  run  for  it,  when  the 
soldier  leaned  over  and  grabbed  his 
coat  lapel.  'And  finally,'  he  practically 
shouted,  what  about  the  newspapers 
all  over  the  country  filled  with  gush 


about  what  Mrs.  Renssalaer  said  to 
Mr.  Goldblitz  at  the  Stork  Club  and 
who  bashed  who  at  the  El  Morocco? 
What  is  that  nonsense  doing  in  local 
newspapers?  Isn't  it  the  same  stuff 
that's  peddled  through  every  other 
channel  of  communication?' 

This  reporter  wiped  his  forehead, 
anxiously  awaiting  the  next  outburst, 
but  apparently  the  soldier  had  shot  his 
bolt.  He  sat  there  breathing  heavily, 
staring  ahead,  daring  anyone  within 
earshot  to  object  to  a  single  word. 
Finally,  to  close  the  interview,  the 
soldier  was  asked  his  name  and  ad- 
dress. 

'James  Peary,'  he  said,  'from  New 
York  City.' 

'New  York  City!' 

'Yes,'  replied  the  soldier.  'I  never 
lived  away  from  home  before  I  joined 
the  Army  and  got  to  traveling  with  the 
quartermaster  corps,  but  by  golly,  I 
sure  learned  to  hate  New  York  once  I 
found  what  it  did  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.' 

"Want  to  say  anything  about  Roose- 
velt vs.  Wilkie  or  Dewey?'  asked  this 
reporter,   rising. 

'They're  all  New  Yorkers,  aren't 
they?'  the  soldier  roared  in  reply,  his 
face  reddening  again.  'And  what's 
more.  .  .  .' 

By  that  time  this  newspaperman 
was  hotfooting  it  down  the  street, 
headed  for  a  drugstore  and  a  seltzer  to 
relax  the  taut  nerves. 


Way  Behind  Scheduh 


A  'very  large  XB-35  "flying  wing" 
now  under  construction  at  the  company's 
plant  at  Hawthorne,  California,  can  be 
adapted  as  a  transport  plane.'  (La  Motte 
T.  Cohn,  Chairman,  Northrup  Aircraft 
Inc.  in  Wat!  Street  Journal,  September  12 
1945). 


At  the  present  time  our  technology 
has  outgrown  our  social  system;  the  great 
forces  of  the  Power  Age  are  straining 
within    the   confines    of   institutions   that 

were    fashioned    in    stage    coach    days.' * 

Leslie  A.  White,   Professor  of  Anthropo- 
logy at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
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/  Am  Futility 

By  Roger  Elgood 


I  AM  the  manifold  results  of  frus- 
trated attempts  to  accomplish  the 
physically  impossible,  in  spite  of  the 
aid  of  ignorance,  faith,  hope,  crass 
stupidity  and  the  supernatural. 

I  am  the  end  product  of  APPLIED 
ignorance. 

I  am  all  and  every  attempt  to  dis- 
tribute abundance  with  a  Price. 

I  am  indispensable  to  the  act  of  at- 
tempting to  defy  a  physical  law. 

I  am  all  decisions  arrived  at  as  a 
matter  of  opinion,  which  could  be 
determined  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am 
political  promises.  I  am  the  resultant 
arrived  at  by  suppressing  the  facts  and 
lauding  the  false. 

I  am  organized  labor  pursuing  jobs 
that  do  not  exist.  I  am  a  war  hero 
remaining  a  hero  when  he  demands  a 
•decent  living  and  there  is  no  job  avail- 
able. It  is  difficult  to  be  a  bum  and  a 
hero  at  one  and  the  same  time.  I  am 
the  probability  of  Charity  alleviating 
the  need  for  charity  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. The  tendency  is  always  toward 
perpetuating  the  need.  I  am  indi- 
vidual independence,  which  died  when 
the  Power  Age  was  born. 

I  am  the  hope  of  eliminating  the 
neurotic  tendencies  of  society  in  a 
neurotic  social  system  (by  leaving  the 
mosquitoes  their  breeding  ground,  we 
do  not  stamp  out  yellow  fever). 

I  am  physical  and  mental  wellbeing 
by  denying  the  means  to  both,  in  spite 
of  the  availability  of  these  means.  In 
other  words,  I  am  the  arrival  of  a 
physically  and  mentally  superior  man 
by  dysgenic  methods. 

I  am  business,  big  or  little,  produc- 
ing anything  which  cannot  be  sold  at 
a  profit.  I  am  the  small  farmer  and 
the  man  who  is  going  into  business 
for  himself  after  the  war.   I  am  export 


trade  and  foreign  markets  after  the 
war. 

I  am  a  high  standard  of  living  on 
this  Continent  by  the  Price  System 
method  of  exchanging  the  goods  and 
services  which  actually  constitute  the 
standard  of  living.  In  the  face  of  less 
and  less  man-hours,  I  am  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  now  hostile  de- 
struction has  ceased. 

I  am  modern  business  discarding  the 
process  of  'a  conscientious  withdrawal 
efiort'  when  markets  become  flooded. 
I  am  the  sale  of  any  specific  abundance 
to  a  consumer  population  with  the 
capacity  to  use,  but  without  the  price. 
I  am  a  'price*  on  the  air  we  breath. 

I  am  our  'immutable  rules  of  con- 
duct, enforced  under  progressively 
changing  conditions,  logically  result- 
ing in  anything  but  a  muddle.'  (Thor- 
stein  Veblen) 

I  am  the  physical  and  mental  im- 
possibility of  ever  stamping  out  or 
changing  in  any  Price  System  those 
behaviour  patterns  known  as  the 
'main  chance'  or  'looking  out  for  num- 
ber one.'  Veblen's  terse  explanation 
of  these  traits  is  unique.  He  states: 
'By  steady  habituation,  cupidity  and 
sharp  practice  have  been  embedded  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  people  as 
civic  virtues  of  the  first  order,  under 
the  decent  camouflage  of  thrift  and 
self-help.' 

Yes,  J  am  self-help,  by  chicanery 
and  subterfuge,  resulting  in  the  four 
freedoms  and  business  as  usual  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  I  am  the  approach 
to  approximate  truth  (scientific  fact) 
in  the  business  of  life  from  any  point 
of  view  but  the  scientific;  also  I  am 
any  compromise  with  'the  determina- 
tion of  the  next  most  probable  result' 
in  that  vast  field  of  research  which  is 
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today  THE  most  important  factor  of 
the  means  whereby  modern  man  lives. 

I  am  the  application  of  the  Golden 
Rule  and  business  'ethics'  simultane- 
ously. 

I  am  the  solution  of  America's 
problem  of  abundance,  by  Russia's 
method  of  solving  a  problem  of 
scarcity.  I  am  Europe  solving  Ameri- 
can economic  problems,  or  vice  versa. 
I  am  that  corny  solution  to  America's 
problem  of  abundance,  'Buckle  up 
your  belt  and  go  back  to  1 880.' 

I  am  peace,  by  violence. 

I  am  a  cargo  of  gold  on  an  unpro- 
visioned  ship  a  thousand  miles  from 
land;  no  sails,  food  or  fresh  water, 
only  a  full  crew  of  men.  There,  I  am 
puerile  as  well  as  futile. 

I  am  the  end  of  the  tether  of 
opinionated  wishful  thinking. 

I  am  sly.  I  keep  man  in  misery; 
he  woos  me,  loves  me  and  wins  me; 
then  pities  and  excuses  himself  and 
hates  me  because  I  give  him  what  he 
asked  for.  This  goes  on  perpetually; 
poor  me,  I  am  so  misunderstood. 

I  retard  all  progress,  as  my  social 
status  is  equal  to  that  of  complete 
stagnation.  Oh,  yes,  I  have  even  been 
on  sprees  with  'retrogression'  IN  AN 
EMERGENCY. 

I  slyly  entice  both  the  informed  and 
uninformed  with  countless  opinions  by 


my  seeming  obscurity,  and  I  howl 
with  delight  when  I  perceive  clarity  so 
often  deliberately  made  opaque  by  an 
ulterior  implication.  This,  of  course, 
serves  both  the  ignorant  and  the 
stupid,  and  still  I  gull  them  all. 

The  fact  is,  gullibility  is  my  meat, 
I  thrive  on  it.  I  devour  it  and  belch 
back  the  masticated  and  now  putrid 
mess  of  opinions  in  the  faces  of  my 
prey;  the  embodiment  of  nothingness, 
futility. 

(Sotto  voce)  :  I  don't  like  these  en- 
gineers and  scientists.  They  high-hat 
me,  every  time  I  make  advances  toward 
them,  and  sabotage  all  my  efforts  to 
slow  them  down.  They  lack  entirely 
that  serene  and  cocksure  mien  so  ad- 
mirable in  politicians.  I  always  loved 
that  masterly  attitude  of  Government 
executives,  as  though  they  were  chant- 
ing: 'I  don't  know  what  I'm  doing, 
but  I  do  it  anyway.'  Yes,  I'll  stick 
by  those  boys;  I  don't  approve  of  the 
silly  engineering  viewpoint  of  never 
trying  to  do  what  you  know  can't  be 
done.  'Obvious'  is  just  an  excuse  for 
laziness.  Everything  should  be  tried 
once,  even  suicide.  The  unerring 
righteousness  of  being  entitled  to  your 
own  opinion,  or  that  of  one  you  have 
adopted  is  the  Mandate  of  .  .  . 
Yours  truly, 

FUTILITY. 


Birds  of  a  Feather 


'The  cultural  retrogression  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  in  Europe,  which  made  the  situ- 
ation prevailing  in  many  medieval  com- 
munities approximate  in  some  respects  that 
of  primitive  societies,  was  not  conducive 
to  innovation,  least  of  all  in  the  field  of 
Technology.  The  hierarchic  social  strati- 
fication that  was  sanctioned  as  divinely 
ordained  by  the  Church,  which  spiritual- 
ized poverty  and  denounced  materialism 
and  experimentation,  created  an  economic 
setting  and  authoritarian  attitudes  fatal 
to    scientific    progress    and    technological 


change.' — Technological  Trends  and  Na,- 
tional  Policy,  page  62,  a  report  of  the 
National  Resources  Committee,   193  7. 


'Bankers  regard  research  as  most  dan- 
gerous and  a  thing  that  makes  banking 
hazardous,  due  to  the  rapid  changes  it 
brings  about  in  industry. — Charles  F. 
Kettering,  vice  president  and  director  of 
research  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
in  an  address  before  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  in  Detroit,  May  9, 
1927. 
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When  You  Come  Back 

G.I.  Joe,  The  Business  Man 
By  Pvt.  Clyde  Wilson 

(Reprinted  from  Technocratic  America,  November  1945) 


A  Peanut  Stand  And  A  Whistle 

GI.  JOE  is  going  into  business. 
^  Why  not?  Success  is  his  for  the 
asking.  All  he  has  to  do  is  get  a  gov- 
ernment loan,  work  hard,  and  the  rest 
will  take  care  of  itself.  At  least  the 
line  is  something  like  this:  'Yes,  Joe, 
you  are  to  be  your  own  boss.  What 
more  could  you  ask  for?' 

Of  course,  it  will  take  some  time 
before  Joe  will  build  his  pencil  or 
apple  business  into,  say,  Fords,  Gen- 
eral Motors,  or  General  Electric.  May- 
be Joe  is  not  shooting  for  the  stars.  A 
spot  on  the  corner  of  Main  Street 
would  do.  'Joe,  you  are  just  the  new 
blood  needed  to  build  the  up-and-com- 
ing town  into  a  metropolis.'  Success 
is  Joe's  just  for  filling  out  the  papers 
for  a  loan  provided  to  him  under  the 
GI.  Bill  of  Rights. 

But  just  a  minute,  Joe,  don't  you 
smell  a  rat  somewhere?  Yes,  you 
fought  and  gave  your  all  while  pres- 
sure groups  at  home  fought  for  a 
p-i-e-c-e  of  the  profits,  with  services 
from  none.  Sure,  you  are  entitled  to 
the  best.  These  same  pressure  groups 
are  willing  to  give  you  something  (for 
nothing?)  after  your  discharge,  while 
before  and  during  the  war  they 
couldnt  give  their  all  for  the  war 
effort,  as  you  did.  These  pressure 
groups  have  always  put  vested  interest 
first;  they  care  not  for  you  nor  a 
positive  transition  into  peace.  Now, 
these  interests  make  claims  on  you. 
You  are  their  friend  in  need.  'What  a 
load  you  have  been  carrying,  Joe.' 

Maybe  we  got  off  the  subject,  Joe, 
and  maybe  not.  Let's  get  back  to  this 
loan,  if  you  are  still  interested.  In 
brief,  the  government  will  allow  you 


$2,000,  or  fifty  percent  of  the  total 
amount.  This  debt  must  be  used  to 
purchase  a  home,  business  property,  a 
farm  or  farm  equipment.  You  must 
show  that  you  have  the  ability  and 
experience,  in  an  endeavor  which 
promises  (can  you  see  it?)  success. 
The  debt  creators  can't  lose,  or  can 
they?  They  even  have  a  word  for 
you,  Joe.  It  goes  like  this:  'We  greet 
you — you  have  been  a  success  over 
there — in  this  time  you  have  lost 
your  value — to  show  you  our  hearts 
are  in  the  right  place,  we  are  going  to 
watch  over  you,  to  see  that  you  get 
off  on  the  right  track — we  are  your 
friends.'  It's  three  cheers  for  them, 
Joe,  not  for  you;  if  cheers  mean  any- 
thing. 

Before  you  make  the  high  dive,  Joe, 
let  us  consider  a  few  facts.  It  takes 
about  ten  to  twelve  thousand  dollars 
to  get  started  in  a  modern  up-to-date, 
small  business.  This  investment  in  no 
way  assures  you  of  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. You  must  create  debt  faster  than 
the  next  fellow  or  you  will  soon  go 
out  of  business.  And  going  out  of 
business  is  just  what  is  happening. 

There's  Always  Room  at  the  Top 

The  facts  regarding  business  trends 
are: 

1.  Business  was  in  either  have  a 
war  or  die  situation  before  the  war. 
With  its  lend-lease,  the  war  gave  busi- 
ness enterprise  artificial  respiration. 
Business  has  no  way  to  go,  now  that 
the  war  is  over  and  'conversion'  is  on 
the  way.  An  epidemic  has  started, 
Joe,  and  it  isn't  a  good  omen  for  any 
G.I.  going  into  business. 

2.  Places  of  business  are  becoming 
fewer,  and  smaller  in  space;  while  pro- 
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duction  increases,  then  levels  off,  and 
then  dips. 

3.  New  frontiers  are  few  and  far 
between.  Monopolies,  cartels  and  ca- 
pital markets  are  ready  to  squeeze  you 
into  oblivion  even  before  you  get 
started.  Little  business  shrinks  rela- 
tively as  big  business  grows. 

What  about  the  farm?  According 
to  the  farm  census  of  1940,  more  than 
half  of  all  farmers  in  the  United  States 
had  a  gross  income  under  $1,000.  In 
the  period  of  1930-3  7,  there  were 
about  3,500,000  transfers  of  title  to 
farms,  about  1,500,000  of  which 
were  due  to  foreclosures,  forced  sale, 
bankruptcy,  or  tax  sale.  As  a  result  of 
new  machinery  and  better  methods, 
the  average  production  per  farm 
worker  in  1930  was  150  percent 
higher  than  in  1870.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  normal  requirements  in  farm 
production  can  now  be  met  with  1,- 
600,000  fewer  workers  on  farms 
than  in  1929.  In  the  five  Corn  Belt 
States  there  were  an  estimated  25,000 
tenant  farm  families,  unable  to  find 
farms  to  operate  during  the  1940 
crop  year  because  of  expansion  of  farm 
operations  and  increase  in  the  size  of 
farms  due  to  improved  equipment  and 
mechanization. 

Technology  is  the  reason  business 
enterprise  is  becoming  obsolete.    Busi- 


ness is  forced  to  use  new  machinery 
to  decrease  the  energy  cost  and  to  in- 
crease productivity.  This  in  turn  de- 
creases the  man-hours,  thus  purchas- 
ing power  becomes  less  and  less.  As 
purchasing  power  decreases,  it  is  ob- 
vious what  happens  to  business  enter- 
prise. 

There  are  other  trends  to  take  into 
consideration,  but  they  all  add  up  to 
the  same  thing,  the  impact  of  tech- 
nology upon  the  Price  System. 

You  can  do  something  about  this, 
Joe.  Not  by  being  a  sucker  to  the 
debt  creators,  but  by  being  a  part  of 
the  organization  which  will  promote 
you  into  a  chiseler  through  the  easiest 
and  surest  way,  i.e.,  science  applied  to 
the  social  order.  The  only  way  to  be 
in  accord  with  the  technological  trends 
is  through  technological  methods.  We 
on  this  North  American  Continent 
have  the  resources,  the  minerals,  the 
equipment,  and  the  skill  to  unite  and 
operate  a  society  of  abundance  for  all. 
Why  allow  some  chiseler  to  disillusion 
you  into  hitting  your  head  against  a 
brick  wall?  Why  not  go  for  the  whole 
loaf,  intead  of  the  crumbs?  Why  not 
recognize  the  inevitable,  the  scientific 
approach  to  our  problem? 

Don't  take  our  word  for  it— in- 
vestigate Technocracy,  and  do  it  now. 
Time  is  Short. 


We  Have  the  Men 


'It  is  the  theory  of  capitalist  enterprise 
that  the  use  of  private  initiative  and  the 
assumption  of  risks,  is  the  justification  for 
private  ownership  and  private  property. 
But  construction  of  government  plants  in- 
volved no  elements  of  private  capitalist 
enterprise;  no  private  initiative,  invest- 
ment and  risks,  no  production  and  com- 
petition for  markets,  sales  and  profit,  since 
government  provided  the  initiative  and  in- 
vestment and  an  unlimited  market,  sales 
and  profit.     War  plants   are  the  creation 


of  public  initiative  and  enterprise,  the 
investment  of  public  money.  They  are 
now  leased  to  private  corporations';  but 
they  are  operated  neither  by  owner-man- 
agers (in  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
cases)  nor  by  the:  absentee  stockholders, 
they  are  operated  by  technical-managerial 
personnel  on  a  salary  basis,  and  this  per- 
sonnel can  do  the  same  job  in  public  enter- 
prises.'-— Lewis  Cory  of  Antioch  College 
in  a  talk  at  a  conference  of  People's  Lobby, 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  27,   1945. 
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Free  Enterprise?  Don 't  Make  Me  Laugh! 

Three  Examples  and  a  Conclusion 
By  Chas.  Hockenbrouch  and  Harley  Merrick 

'Them  Was  the  Good  Old  days'  by  Charles  Hockenbrouch 


IN  this  land,  our  particular  Price 
System  is  referred  to  as  the  system 
of  'free  enterprise.'  These  days  we  hear 
that  phrase  quoted  from  all  directions. 
What  makes  this  system  so  desirable? 
Let  us  look  it  over.  We  are  told  that 
America  has  become  great  because  of 
free  enterprise.  We  lead  the  world  in 
various  forms  of  wealth,  such  as  auto- 
mobiles, telephones,  railroads  and 
numerous  other  things.  We  lead  the 
world  in  production  and  technology. 
We  also  had  12  years  of  hard  times, 
which  is  passed  off  lightly  as  a  mere 
'depression'  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
What  is  meant  by  'free  enterprise'  ? 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  from 
the  City  of  Ceveland,  Ohio.  Some 
years  ago,  around  the  time  of  the  gay 
90's,  a  man  named  Humphrey  made 
candied  popcorn  balls  and  taffy.  He 
would  pack  them  in  a  big  basket,  sus- 
pend it  from  his  shoulder  and  sell  it 
on  the  streets  around  our  'public 
square.'  The  cost  was  small  and  the 
profit  large,  so  later  he  was  able  to 
open  a  store  on  the  corner  of  the 
'square'  and  thus  do  a  bigger  business, 
the  energy  of  peddling  goods  going 
into  making  and  selling  more  from 
his  stand.  Soon  he  was  hiring  people 
to  do  the  work,  and  his  income  in- 
creased to  the  point  where  he  opened 
the  world-renowned  'Euclid  Beach' 
Park.  From  these  profits  an  ice  rink 
known  as  the  'Elysium'  was  built. 
Here  is  a  real  example  of  what  was 
known  as  'free  enterprise,'  starting 
from  a  popcorn  ball  and  finishing  as  a 
millionaire. 


Born  50  Years  Too  Late! 

Are  things  done  this  way  now? 
Some  people  would  be  interested  in 
having  you  think  so.  Let  me  give  you 
an  example  of  modern,  up-to-date  'free 
enterprise.'  During  our  'depression' 
we  had  relief  and  WPA.  Bakery 
wagons  came  to  the  WPA  projects  and 
sold  small  pies  for  5  cents  each.  To 
one  of  these  projects  came  a  man, 
about  60  to  70  years  of  age.  His 
wife  made  small  pies  which  the  man 
sold  for  10  cents  each.  Being  highly 
superior  pies,  this  man  began  to 
squeeze  out  the  baker.  The  baker  re- 
ported this  to  the  authorities,  and  there 
were  no  more  good  pies.  To  go  into 
the  bakery  business,  you  must,  first  of 
all,  rent  a  storeroom.  You  are  not 
permitted  to  make  food  products  in 
the  home  and  sell  them.  You  must  get 
electrcity,  gas,  water,  a  stove,  and  after 
you've  gotten  all  of  those  things,  then 
you  must  have  the  permission  of  an 
inspector  before  you  can  start.  If  the 
inspector  for  any  reason  refuses  an 
O.K.,  your  investment  is  shot.  If  he 
O.K.'s  it,  you'll  have  to  pick  up  a  lot 
of  business  in  a  hurry,  or  quit.  Some 
expensive  shoestring! 

In  Lakewood,  a  suburb  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  there  was  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent example  of  modern  'free  enter- 
price.'  A  grocery  combany  instituted 
a  home  service,  with  trucks  stocked 
with  groceries  going  from  house  to 
house.  This  was  a  convenience  to  the 
housewife,  but  at  once  a  terrific  howl 
was  raised.  What  about  the  empty 
store   rooms  of  the   good   taxpapers? 
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How  would  they  run  the  city  without 
taxes,  etc.?  The  result  was  that  the 
Council  outlawed  the  trucks.  This  is 
probably  what  is  meant  by  'survival 
of  the  fittest.' 

From  these  examples  it  would  seem 
that  'free  enterprise'  means  starting  a 
business  and  then  building  a  stone  wall 
around  it.  The  'good  old  days'  when 
every  one  could  be  a  millionaire  (but 
wasn't)  are  gone.  Peace  be  to  its 
ashes! 

Conclusion  by  Harley  Merrick 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  'free 
enterprise'  and  I'm  wondering  why  it 
is  necessary  to  take  so  much  trouble 
to  advertise  anything  obviously  as 
good  as  its  proponents  say.  Are  the 
American  people  so  ignorant  or  blind 
to  anything  so  sound  as  'free  enter- 
prise,' or  are  they  being  sold  on  the 
idea  because  it  is  good  for  them  or  is 
it  because  some  who  do  not  wish  to 
reveal  their  identity  expect  to  profit 
by  it? 

When  we  consider  who  wants  to 
maintain  the  status  quo,  we  must  re- 
member a  few  things  relating  to  their 
case.  Why  did  they  not  say  some- 
thing about  'free  enterprise'  back  in 
the  'good  old  days'  of  installment  buy- 
ing, and  the  'buy,  buy  campaign'  and 
in  the  'Stock  Market  Crash'  with  the 
depression  that  followed  and  con- 
tinued so  long?  Why  didn't  they  use 
the  'free  enterprise'  system  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  depression  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  up  to  the  Government?  Why 
don't  they  tell  us  all  the  facts  about 
the  'prosperity'  40  percent  of  us  en- 
joyed during  the  war  at  the  expense  of 
the  majority  60  percent?  This  is 
bound  to  act  like  a  boomerang  and 
come  right  back  to  us  in  a  more  vicious 
depression  than  we  have  ever  known, 
but  we  are  not  told  that.  When  we 
hear  a  lot  of  bellowing,  it  is  a  good 
time  to   'Stop,  Look  and  Listen'  and 


see  if  we  can  tell  whose  ox  is  being 
gored. 

Why  is  it  that  the  'Free  Enterprise' 
boys  would  not  turn  a  tap  in  produc- 
tion for  defense  until  the  Government 
stepped  in  and  guaranteed  a  12  per- 
cent profit  on  all  war  production? 
Eight  percent  was  not  enough.  Why 
didn't  'free  enterprise'  exercise  its  free- 
dom to  raise  the  $25  billion  for  plant 
and  other  expansion  needed  as  war 
facilities?  Now  that  the  war  is  over, 
to  whom  will  these  plants  belong,  our 
Government  or  the  profit  boys  who 
asked  the  rest  of  us  to  put  the  'pay' 
in  patriotism  with  blood,  money  and 
sacrifice,  while  they  risked  compara- 
tively nothing? 

Just  consider  who  had  an  army  of 
dollar-a-year  men  in  various  depart- 
ments of  our  government  and  for 
whose  benefit  they  were  working.  Also 
consider  the  number  of  otherwise  ca- 
able  business  men  who  could  not 
make  a  success  of  their  jobs  for  the 
Government  at  salaries  six  to  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  yet  have  gone  into 
private  business  at  many  times  that 
salary. 

As  a  nation  we  could  not  exist  half 
slave  and  half  free.  Neither  can  we 
continue  to  progress  partly  Govern- 
ment-operated and  the  balance  by  pri- 
vate 'free  enterprise'  only  when  it  is 
guaranteed  a  profit  without  taking  too 
much  risk. 


True  to  His  Flag 

'A  man  loves  his  country.  He  makes 
laws  for  the  glory  of  his  flag.  He  traces 
the  outline  of  a  national  ideal  he  would 
like  to  live  up  to,  but  his  stomach,  his 
needs  for  trade,  are  essentially  interna- 
tional. He  is  a  patriot,  and  a  sincere  one, 
but  when  his  money  is  concerned,  he  bliss- 
fully commits  treason.'  The  late  Charles 
E.  Bedaux,  industrial-efficiency  expert  and 
collaborationist,  quoted  by  Janet  Flanner 
in  the  New  Yorker.  (P.M.  October  21 
1945.) 
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From  Here  On  Out 

Keep  Your  Eye  On  The  Trends 
By  R.  F.  Novalis 


Politicians  may  promise — 
Philosophers  may  wish — 
Liberals  may  believe — 
Dictators  may  rave — 
Economists  may  guess — 

BUT 

TECHNOCRACY  has  to  know! 


Sources  of  Data: 

THE  story  is  told  of  a  statistician 
who  used  to  open  his  lectures  with 
the  startling  statistic  that  50  percent 
of  the  teetotalers  in  a  regiment  in  India 
the  year  before  had  died;  then  he 
would  nonchalantly  explain  to  his 
horrified  audience  that  there  were  only 
two  teetotalers  anyway,  and  one  was 
eaten  by  a  tiger! 

Most  Price  System  so-called  'sta- 
tistics' are  similarly  scattered  and 
'selected'  for  the  sole  purpose  of  con- 
fusing any  one  who  wants  to  get  at 
the  facts  of  life  on  this  Continent. 

The  so-called  'indicators'  of  busi- 
ness trends  prepared  by  and  relied 
upon  by  Price  System  economists  are 
either: 

(a)  Irrelevant  and  obsolete; 

(b)  incomplete,  by  leaving  out 
necessary  data  (example 
quoted  above)  ,-or 

(c)  loaded,  by  'weighting'  and 
'adjusting'  to  cover  up  actual 
trends. 

For  example,  one  of  the  main  'baro- 
meters* of  industrial  trends,  according 
to  the  economists,  is  railroad  carload- 
ings.  The  figures  are  printed  in  your 
paper  every  week.  But  they  lose  their 
significance  when  it  is  realized  that  one 
carload  may  contain  10  tons  of  freight 
and  the  next  one  25   tons.    Monthly 


ton-miles  of  freight  carried  are  more 
accurate. 

Starting  with  this  issue,  the  Greaf 
Lakes  Technocrat  will  keep  track  of 
the  blows  technology  gives  the  Price 
System  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
running  survey.  We  will  use  as  source- 
material  the  mass  of  detailed  and  in- 
dividually reliable  statistics  published 
in  the  Monthty  Survey  of  Current 
Business  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Monthty  Labor  Review  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the 
Monthty  Buttetin  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  The  necessary  correlation 
into  significant  trends  will  be  done  by 
the  Research  Committee  of  Section  1, 
R.  D.  874L 

None  of  this  data  (except  unem- 
ployment) is  printed  in  any  Price  Sys- 
tem-publication as  it  is  here,  because 
when  you  combine  certain  statistics 
which  separately  appear  'favorable,' 
they  frequently  provide  good  evidence 
of  Price  System  disintegration.  All  the 
basic  data,  of  course,  is  derived  from 
Price  System  sources,  which  makes  the 
evidence  self-incriminating. 

This  dynamic  (i.e.,  cause-and- 
effect)  interpretation  of  data  in  such 
terms  as  'man-hours  per  unit,'  intro- 
duced by  Technocracy  originally  back 
in  1932  and  1933,  provides  the  most 
accurate  method  of  determining  what 
is  happening  and  going  to  happen  on 
this  Continent. 
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Increasing  Trends 

Debt.  Total  Federal  debt  is  given 
in  terms  of  per  capita  dollars  you  owe, 
so  that  it  can  be  compared  to  what 
your  great-great  grandfather  owed, 
say.  Owed  to  whom,  is  the  question. 
Contrary  to  what  some  economists 
and  politicos  claim,  we  do  not  owe  it 
to  'each  other.'  For  example,  approxi- 
mately 1 1  percent  of  the  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury's outstanding  debt  is  held  by  just 
13  private  corporations,  comprising  4 
insurance  companies  and  9  banks. 
This  amounts  to  $25,716,000,000, 
which  is  greater  than  the  total  Federal 
debt  in  any  year  prior  to  1934.  As 
long  as  you're  so  curious,  here  they 
are,  starting  with  the  largest  debt- 
holder: 

Prudential  Insurance  Company 
Chase  National  Bank 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Bank  of  America 
City  National  Bank 
Guaranty  Trust  Company 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Continental  Illinois  Bank 
Equitable  Insurance  Company 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 
Manufacturers  Trust  Company 
Central  Hanover  Bank 
Bankers  Trust  Co. 

Note:  Grand  total  U.  S.  debt,  both 
public  and  private,  is  not  kept  up-to- 
date  monthly,  so  we  use  only  the  Fed- 
eral government's  debt.  Anyway,  as 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of 
Technocracy  Inc.,  predicted  as  far  back 
as  July,   1935: 

The  liquidity  of  all  financial  in- 
stitutions will  tend  to  increase 
toward  100  percent,  while  in- 
versely the  rate  of  interest  will 
tend  to  decline  simultaneously 
toward  zero.  These  trends  .  .  . 
result  in  compelling  the  govern- 
ment to  take  over  the  prerogative 
of    debt    creation    from    private 


corporate  enterprise,  in  order  to 
create  sufficient  debt  to  save  the 
existing  debt  structure  .  .  .  Tech- 
nocracy, Magazine,  A-2. 
Since  then,  public  debt  has  yearly  be- 
come a  greater  proportion  of  the  total 
debt,   and  by   1943  was  greater  than 
private  debt,   for  the  first  time.    Last 
official  estimate  of  the  grand  total  debt 
was  $338  billions,  as  quoted  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Technocrat,  No.  7 1 . 

Enforced  Leisure:    The  all  time  low 
in  unemployment  since  the  turn  of  the 
century     has    already    been     reached, 
630,000    in    October    1944.     Two 
months  later  it  was  up  only  50,000. 
Four    months    later    it    was    up    over 
200,000.    The  all-time  high  was  re- 
ported by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
in    November,     1933  —  21,000,000 
persons  unemployed.    Current  data  is 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census. 
It  must  be  emphasized  that  there 
need  be  no  relationship  between 
a  diminution  in  the  total  amount 
of  necessary  human  labor,  and  of 
unemployment.    The  former  is  a 
direct  consequence  of  technologi- 
cal   advance;     the    latter    results 
solely  from  human  stupidity. — 
M.  King  Hubbert,  in  an  editorial, 
Technocracy  Magazine  A-5,  De- 
cember 1935. 

Machine  Tools:  Earliest  accurate 
estimate  of  the  number  of  machine 
tools  in  use  in  American  industry  was 
made  in  1925  by  the  American  Ma- 
chinist magazine.  Current  production 
is  added  to  the  1,711,100  total  re- 
ported to  be  in  use  in  January  1945 
by  the  latest  survey  of  the  same  pub- 
lication. 

Government  Bonds:  The  ratio  of 
government  to  total  bond  investments 
by  our  banks*  and  insurance  com- 
panies** is  a  gauge  of  the  confidence 
of  private  enterprise  in  itself;  the  less 

•Source:   Federal   Reserve  Board. 
**Source:  Life  Insurance  Association 
of  America. 
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secure  they  feel,  the  more  Treasury 
bonds  they  buy.  Unfortunately  for 
their  financial  standing,  however,  the 
interest  rate  on  these  bonds  is  less  than 
that  of  corporate  investments.  Thus 
the  crutch  of  Federal  Government 
bond  investments  lengthens  as  the  Price 
System's  overall  stability  weakens. 

Declining  Trends 

Production:  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  monthly  estimates  of  industrial 
production,  the  only  such  indexes 
available,  are  a  measure  of  physical 
factory  output  only  to  the  extent  of 
42  percent  (see  Federal  Reserve  Bul- 
letin, October  1943),  while  man-hours 
are  used  for  58  percent  of  the  index! 
Inasmuch  as  total  man-hours  have 
been  on  the  decline  since  their  all-time 
peak  around  November  1943,  and 
man-hours  per  unit  have  been  going 
steadily  downward  since  James  Watt 
came  out  of  his  shop  with  a  condenser 
for  the  steam  engine  (before  1800), 
the  Board's  economists  are  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyding  it  by  attempting  to 
tie  America's  industrial  progress  to  a 
factor  which  is  now  permanently  head- 
ing down,  regardless  of  whether  pro- 
duction might  increase  for  a  short 
time.  Perhaps  you  recall  the  late 
Stephen  Leacock's  character  who 
'jumped  on  a  horse  and  rode  off  in 
all  directions.  .  .  .' 

Incidentally,  don't  let  the  name 
'Federal  Reserve  Board'  lead  you  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  branch  of 
the  U.  S.  Government.  It  is  actually 
a  private  bankers'  organization.  How- 
ever, until  we  can  work  out  a  more 
accurate  index,  we  shall  be  forced  to 
make  use  of  the  FRB  index  of  factory 
and  mine  production,  in  connection 
with  the  man-hours  per  unit  estimate. 
Only  'unadjusted'  index  figures  will 
be  used. 

Man-Hours  Worked:  The  1919- 
1920  monthly  average  total  of  fac- 
tory,   railroad    and    mining    industry 


man-hours  was  2,540,000,000.  We 
are  now  back  down  from  the  all-time 
peak  (reached  two  years  ago)  toward 
that  level  of  a  quarter-century  ago, 
and  we  will  work  even  fewer  man- 
hours  as  time  goes  on.  This  curve  ap- 
proximates the  trend  of  net  purchasing 
power  the  main  support  of  Price  Sys- 
tem operating  stability. 

Man-Hours  Per  Unit:  The  number 
of  man-hours  required  to  produce  one 
pair  of  shoes,  or  other  commodity,  a 
ton  of  coal  or  other  mineral,  a  bushel 
of  wheat  or  other  crop,  is  now  less 
than  1 6  percent  of  the  average  of  what 
it  was  at  the  time  the  steam  engine 
was  introduced  (before  1800),  and 
under  40  percent  of  the  1919-1920 
level. 

Enforced  Scarcity,  i.e.,  Low  Load 
Factors:  Capacity  estimates  for  a 
dozen  important  industries  are  used  for 
this  figure,  but  not  the  estimates  of 
'rated'  capacity  given  by  trade  asso- 
ciations which  are  based  merely  on 
maximum  profitable  Price  System 
operations.  For  the  technological 
definition  of  balanced-load  capacity 
operation,  see  pages  16  and  17  in  the 
article  'America  Prepares  for  a  Turn  in 
the  Road,'  by  Howard  Scott  in  Tech- 
nocracy Magazine  A-l.  The  most 
reliable  method  of  determining  what 
would  be  the  24-hour,  365-day  maxi- 
mum, theoretical  100  percent  capacity 
of  any  industry,  is  by  averaging  the 
load  factor  on  the  electric  motors  used 
by  that  industry  in  the  last  Census 
year,  1939.  This  provides  a  close  ap- 
proximation of  the  load  factor  on  the 
installed  equipment,  as  electric  motors 
are  employed  to  drive  practically  all 
machines  used  in  factories.  If  the  flour 
mills  of  the  nation  produced  106,- 
000,000  barrels  of  flour  in  1939,  but 
their  motors  were  operated  at  a  load 
factor  of  only  .24  (as  was  actually 
the  case),  then  the  theoretical  capacity 
was  440,000,000  barrels  per  year,  or 
3  6,600,000   per   month.     The   mills 
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claimed    their    monthly    capacity    was 
14,350,000  barrels. 

Flour  milling  capacity  having 
changed  but  little  in  the  past  five  years, 
the  average  of  10,371,000  barrels 
milled  in  November-December  1944 
thus  amounted  to  but  36  percent  of 
actual  capacity.  The  same  procedure 
was  used  in  figuring  the  capacity  of  1 1 
other  industries,  plus  mine  smelter  out- 
put, in  some  cases  altering  capacity 
estimates  in  accord  with  newly  pub- 
lished changes  since  1939.  Railroad 
load  factor  is  based  on  ton-miles  car- 
ried in  relation  to  the  capacity  of 
freight  cars,  and  to  the  averaged 
speed  freight  trains  actually  moved 
in  the  months  covered. 

Of  course,  .95  is  the  practical  (en- 
gineering) maximum  load  factor  for 
any  plant  or  industry,  but  that  effi- 
ciency and  correspondingly  high  living 
standard  must  await  the  arrival  of 
Continental  physical  planning,  which 
requires  technological  control  exclu- 
sively, which  means  a  Technocracy. 

The  Price  System  view  of  capacity 
was  well  summed  up  in  October  1 944 
by  Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser  in  the 

Chicago  Herald- American : 

As    for    'capacity    operation'    of 
industry,  it  would  be  disastrous 
as  a  permanent  policy.    Industry 
needs  some  slack  for  maintenance 
and  repairs,  for  fluctuation  into 
temporary    peaks,    and    for    the 
rhythm  of  progress. 
The  word  'slack'  used  by  this  econo- 
mist refers  to  the  normal  average  of 
operations,    which   is   near   5    percent 
of  capacity.    His  'rhythm  of  progress' 
would  be  Exhibit  A  for  a  student  of 
semantics,  for"  actually  it  signifies  the 
Price    System's     prosperity    and    de- 
pression cycle.'    It  is  during  the  de- 
pression period  that  business,  helpless 
to  control  itself,   is   'forced'   to  lower 
the   ratio   of  production   to   capacity. 
Interest  Rates:    Sources — Survey  of 


Current    Business.      Significance     (see 
'Debt'). 

Oscillation  downward:  As  the  peak 
of  wartime  production  was  reached  in 
November,  1943,  (and  it  will  turn 
out  to  be  the  Price  System's  all-time 
industrial  peak) ,  the  amount  that  fac- 
tory output  has  fallen  since  that  high 
point  indicates  the  oscillation,  perhaps 
the  start  of  the  last  major  one,  into 
which  the  Price  system  is  leading  us. 

History  Never  Repeats 

The  'cycle'  theory  flew  out  the  door 
when  the  steam  engine,  first  large- 
scale  practical  converter  of  extraneous 
energy,  was  invented,  but  the  eco- 
nomists still  refer  to  current  events  in 
terms  of  cycles.  See  This  Week 
Magazine,  April  7,  1945.  An  ex- 
amination of  long-time  trends  in  any 
basic  American  industry  makes  it  ob- 
vious that  this  'rhythm'  is  rapidly 
turning  into  the  'jitters.'  Take  pig 
iron,  the  basis  for  steel,  which  in  turn 
is  the  basis  of  America's  technological 
civilization  and  living  standards. 

The  1893-94  depression  dropped 
pig  iron  output  a  mere  27  percent,  al- 
though it  was  the  worst  the  nation  had 
ever  experienced.  In  1907-8  the  next 
depression  brought  production  down 
38  percent,  which  in  the  1920-21 
postwar  depression  increased  to  a  fall 
of  57  percent  from  peak  to  trough. 
In  the  last  great  depression,  1929-33, 
it  fell  79  percent.  In  other  words, 
each  time  production  oscillates  deeper, 
and  toward  a  complete  shutdown. 
We're  on  our  way  now  toward  the 
end  of  the  Price  System. 

All  'latest'  figures  cover  the  latest 
two-month  period  for  which  data 
covering  all  series  has  been  published. 
Some  of  the  statistics  are  available 
only  a  week  late,  such  as  steel  and 
electricity  production,  debt,  etc.  Al- 
though technological  necessity  has 
caused  a  slight  speed-up  in  the  collec- 
tion  of   industry   statistics,    most   are 
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still  over  a  month  late.  An  extreme 
example  is  the  Bureau  of  Mines'  an- 
nual report  on  total  extraneous  energy- 
consumption  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  published  nine  months  after 
the  year  is  ended. 

Averages  for  two-month  periods  are 
used,  instead  of  single  month  figures, 
as  this  smooths  out  minor  monthly 
ups  and  downs  which  would  tend  to 
distort  the  trend  picture. 

Furthermore,  production  and  cer- 
tain other  indices  here  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  monthly  averages  for  the 
two  years  1919-1920  as  a  100  per- 
cent basis,  simply  because  those  years 
happen  to  mark  the  turning  point  in 
America's  social  and  technological  his- 
tory. Economists,  historians  and  other 
Price  System  interpreters  still  describe 
our  chronology  in  terms  of  the  year  of 


'such  and  such  a  politician  was  elected 
president,'  'this  battle  or  that,'  'de- 
pression and  prosperity'  years,  etc.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  some  time  during 
1919-1920,  these  three  curves  (see 
basic  chart,  copyrighted  by  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  in  the  Technocracy  Study 
Course,  or  on  display  at  any  Section 
headquarters)  — 

( 1 )  Man-hours  per  unit, 

(2)  Total   man-hours   worked, 
and 

(3)  Industrial  production 

crossed;  for  the  first  time  in  human 
history. 

This  page  will  measure,  by  close  ap- 
proximation, some  indications  of  the 
trend  toward  the  final  collapse  of  the 
Price  System  on  this  Continent,  from 
here  on  out. 


Technology's  Impact  on  the  Price  System 
in  the  United  States 

Ail-Time         Latest  HIGH 
Increasing  Trends  LOW  Figures* 

1.  DEBT   (U.  S.   Govt.)   per  person January  1.  1340— 21c  $1,875.00 

2.  ENFORCED    LEISURE    (unemployment) October  1944—630,000  890.000 

3.  MACHINE  TOOLS  in  use**    (cumulative  total) 1925                     700.000  1,776,500 

4.  BANK  LIQUIDITY  (percent  deposits  to  reserves. 

Federal  Reserve  Banks) 1921  60.0%  95.15% 

5.  GOVT.  (U.  S.)  BONDS  to  total  bank  invest- 

ments  (Federal  Reserve  Banks) 1929  39.0%  93.30% 

6.  GOVT.   (U.  S.)  BONDS  to  total  life  insurance 

investments  1915  .0005%  60.00% 

All-Time         Latest  LOW 
Decreasing  Trends  HIGH  Figures* 

1.  PRODUCTION  (combined  factory-mine-railroad 

freight)    Index   basis    1919-20   monthly   aver- 
ages equal  100 Oct.-Nov.   1943—250  224 

2.  MAN-HOURS   WORKED    (total   of  man-hours  in 

factory-mine-railroad)   (Note:  1919-20  month-  Oct.-Nov.    1943 

ly  average  was  2.54  billion)  Actual  number  3.14  billion  2.53  billion 

3.  MAN-HOURS    PER    UNIT    in    above    industries,  1919-20  monthly 

combined  average averages  equal  100  39% 

4.  ENFORCED  SCARCITY  (load  factor  on  installed 

capacity  of  above  industries) 25% 

5.  INTEREST  RATES   (combined  average  yield  on 

Govt.-municipal-corporate    bonds) 1919-20  6.12%  1.80% 

6.  OSCILLATION   DOWNWARD    of   factory   output 

since  all-time  peak  (Oct.-Nov.  1943) 40%  drop 

**No  figures  available  nn  number  of  machine  took  scrapped. 
*  July- August  1945;  two-month  averages  for  latest  period,  all  data  is  available. 
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Photo:  Courtesy  Bristol  Brass  Corporation 
Remember  the  old  horse-drawn  steam  pumper  with  polished  brass  upright  boiler,  the  hook  and  ladder 
ruck  and  the  Chief  s  trumpet?  Those  were  the  picturesque  days  of  fire  fighting.  Efficiency  was  lower 
hen,  but  the  problem  was  simpler.  Fire  fighting  techniques  are  much  better  today  but  the  problem  is 
tougher.  Every  minute  in  the  U.  S.  about  500.000  matches  are  struck  and  $800  worth  of  property  qo( 
in  smoke.    Besides  better  technology  more  control  is  needed  over  factors  causing  fires. 


property  goes  up 


Photo:  Courtesy  Clayton  Manufacturing  Company 
Fire  meets  its  master.  Fire  Fog.  This  is  produced  by  dozens  of  needle  fine  streams  under  pressures  up  to 
bUO  pounds.  These  are  slanted  to  strike  each  other  upon  leaving  the  nozzle.  Each  gallon  of  water  is 
oroken  up  into  millions  of  particles.  Fire  Fog  cools  off  and  smothers  burning  materiel  with  very  little 
water  damage.  Besides  Fire  Fog  we  now  have  Mechanical  Foam,  Chemical  Foam  and  Carbon  Dioxide,  or 
Snow.    Fire  hasn't  got  a  chance  if  we  apply  control  to  all  contributing  factors. 


Photo:  Courtesy  The  National  City  Bank 
'Iron  men  and  wooden  ships.'  Whaling  was  an  adventure  then.  Often  the  whale  won,  because  there  was 
little  control.  Not  so  today.  The  iron  men  are  now  technicians  and  the  ships  are  power-driven  processing 
plants.  When  sighted  the  whale  is  shot  with  an  explosive  harpoon  and  injected  with  compressed  air  to 
keep  him  afloat.  A  radio  emitting  recurring  signals  is  attached  to  the  carcass  so  the  ship  can  locate  it 
later.    Oil,  spermacetti,  vitamins,  leather,  ambergris  are  products  of   whaling. 


Photo:  Courtesy  Goodyear  Rubber  Company 
Now  comes  the  Marsh  Buggy,  the  geophysicist's  jeep.  The  wheels  are  air-tight  aluminum  drums.  The 
tires  are  10'  high  and  5y2'  in  diameter.  Marsh  Buggies  transport  men  and  equipment  over  swampy  terrain 
in  search  of  oil._  They  travel  4  mph.  in  water  and  20  mph.  on  land.  They're  used  in  tidal  areas  of  the 
Gulf  Coast  and  in  Central  America.  Here  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  Technology  obtains  control  over 
a  set  of  difficult  physical  factors.   Keep  the  thought  in  mind.   We'll  get  to  it  again. 


Photo:  Courtesy  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co. 
World's  largest  piece  of  hose.  20'  long  and  3'.  2"  in  diameter,  weight  5  tons.  It  serves  as  a  flexible  joint 
on  the  suction  end  of  a  hydraulic  dredge.  In  service  5  years,  over  30.000.000  yards  of  Mississippi  River 
mud  has  passed  through  it.  This  quantity  of  material  equals  the  yardage  in  10  Great  Pyramids.  The  Men, 
Machines.  Materiel  and  knowledge  with  which  to  deepen  North  America's  rivers  and  build  a  Continental 
Hydrology  System  are  already  here.    What  is  needed  is  control  by  Technology. 


Courtesy  Polar  Ice  and  Fuel  Co. 

Here  is  control  by  Technology.  It's  a  one-man  ice  plant  producing  42  tons  a  day.  Electric  motors  of 
1VS  hp.  capacity  lurnisn  power.  The  combination  engineer-tank  man  keeps  the  macninery  running,  treats 
the  water,  freezes  and  harvests  the  ice.  He  lifts  28  cans  of  300  lbs.  each  with  a  2-motor  crane.  At  night 
the  plant  operates  unattended.  No  breakdowns  have  occurred  in  the  first  6  months.  The  Company  has  14 
plants.    By  next  Spring  3  will  be  semi-automatic.    That's  the  real  American  Way. 
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Photo:  Courtesy  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Work; 
at.    This  3,000,000  lb.  testing  machine  breaks   the  shell   of   a   hatching   egg   and 
The   same   technological   principles   making   this   feat   possible    are    capable    ol 


Here  is   control  to  marvel 

does  not   harm   the   chick.     -  

bringing  our  chaotic  social  system  under  precise  control  for  the  General  Welfare.  In  view  of  the  enormous 
forces  released  by  modern  Science  and  Technology  we  are  all  in  the  same  helpless  position  as  this  baby 
chick,  until  we  obtain  control  of  those  forces.    It  can  be  done.    The  design  is  ready. 
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Official  Photo  U.  S.  A.  A.  F. 
Smoke  rising  from  the  atom  bomb  explosion  at  Hiroshima.  The  Price  System  is  now  playing  around  with 
the  force  that  holds  the  earth  together.  If  we  don't  get  shut  of  this  brainless  system  soon,  the  World  may 
turn  into  a  puff  of  smoke  in  the  immensity  of  space.  Philosophers,  priests,  politicians,  warriors  and  busi- 
ness men  are  leading  humanity  straight  into  the  hell  of  social  fascism  or  total  destruction,  American 
Scientists  and  Engineers  AWAKE!    We,  literally,  have  the  world  to  lose  now. 
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Photo:  Courtesy  Polymer  Corporation  Limited 
North  America  does  not  need  atomic  energy  to  produce  abundance  for  its  citizens.  We  have  enough 
energy  now.  All  this  jabber  about  the  promised  era  of  plenty  from  free  energy  is  just  Price  System 
hogwash.  We  already  have  potential  abundanc.  This  one  synthetic  plant  at  Sarnia,  Ontario,  can  produce 
all  the  rubber  Canada  uses  in  a  year,  about  35,000  tons.  A  75  lb.  bale  comes  out  every  87  seconds.  The 
plant  produces  buna-S  and  butyl  rubber  as  well  as  styrene,  butadiene  and  isobutylene. 


Hnoto:  Counesy  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  Subsidiaries 
A  complete  melting  tower  for  electrolytic  tin  plate.  This  type  of  plate  uses  only  l/3rd  as  much  tin  as  the 
old  hot  dip  method.  However,  unmelted  plate  has  an  undesirable  dull  white  appearance.  The  melting 
is  done  with  electric  currents.  As  the  coil  travels  through  the  tower  at  regulated  speed  the  tin  plating 
softens.  Then  it  passes  through  a  quenching  medium  and  a  roller.  The  coating  solidifies  acquiring  dark 
lustre  and  high  polish.    The  secret  is  in  precision  control  of  factors  involved. 


Photo:  Courtesy  Niagara  Sprayer  and  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 
Dusting  an  apple  orchid  in  Western  New  York.  This  method  is  faster  and  cheaper  than  airplane  spraying. 
Dust  leaves  the  nozzle  at  185  mph.  velocity.  Wind  does  the  rest.  In  one  test  with  oil-soluble  DDT  on  a 
citrus  grove  10  acres  of  trees  were  covered  in  5  minutes.  Indiscriminate  spraying  is  likely  to  upset  the 
Dynamic  Equilibrium  of  insect  life  and  made  the  problem  worse.  There  are  80,000  varieties  of  insects 
in  U.  S.    One  acre  may  contain  15,000,000  insects.    There  must  be  control. 


Photo:  Courtesy  International  Harvester  Company 
a  one-man,  pick-up  hay  baler.    Last  year 


employment  opportunities  in  agricultural  production.'    Reason?    No  social  control! 


Photo:  Courtesy  Ford  Motor  Company 
A  scene  on  the  Redwood  Highway  near  Eureka,  California.  More  than  a  million  workers  and  their JadUM 
obtafn  d3r  Hviag  directly  Irom  the  forests.  Wood  ranks  near  the  top  as  a  natural  resource  The  redwood 
ZtthZ  r«mii ■  U «  maiestic  tree  Some  of  them  are  almost  old  enough  to  have  been  standing  when  the 
c  azY  PriS System  beg«  thousands  of  years  ago.  SEQUOIA  SEMPERVIRENS  has  some  control  and 
stXlit?mitsYphyTicaf  environment.    The  crazy  Price  System  has  neither.    Or  had  you  noticed? 
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Wisconsin,  information  can  be  had  about  it.   There  are  but  two  concepts  in  North  America  now.    Ask  your 
friends,  the  Technocrats,  about  the  concept  oi  Technological  Control.  , 


Primer  of  Technocracy 

By  Education  Division  8741-1 


%Every  now  and  then  they  find  a  bum  dead  in  a  flophouse,  with  $5,000 
or  $6,000  sewed  in  his  greasy  underwear.  The  story  is  usually  good 
for  three  or  four  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers. 

%The  American  people,  collectively,  are  not  unlike  such  a  bum.  We  live 
in  filthy,  substandard  holes.  .  .  .  Compared  with  our  material  resources, 
the  fabled  riches  in  the  East  would  look  like  the  merchandise  in  a  hock 
shop — yet  we  are  ill-housed.'  (Excerpt  from  an  editorial  in  the  CHI- 
CAGO DAILY  NEWS,  January  3,  1945.) 


Be  It  Ever  So  Humble — 

TODAY  there  is  a  big  to-do  in  this 
great  nation  about  the  housing 
situation.  In  fact,  the  problem  is 
Continental  in  scope.  The  shortage  of 
houses  in  the  U.  S.  is  stated  to  be 
3,000,000,  by  John  B.  Blanford  Jr., 
national  housing  administrator.  Cana- 
da needs  750,000  more  new  houses. 
This  is  in  terms  of  Price  System  esti- 
mates. Why  the  U.  S.  should  need 
only  3,000,000  new  houses  is  not 
elaborated  upon.  The  reason,  of 
course,  is  that  there  are  only  that  many 
citizens  who  have  the  wherewithal 
with  which  to  buy  a  house  at  the 
present  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  the  en- 
tire population  of  Canada  and  the 
U.  S.  needs  new  housing,  but  the 
Price  System  can't  tackle  the  problem 
on  that  basis.  So  it  concentrates  on  the 
suckers  who  have  enough  cash  or 
credit  to  be  sold.  They  constitute 
the  market.  In  the  past  this  number 
has  been  running  around  400,000 
per  year.  To  put  it  in  the  more 
genteel  words  of  C.  W.  Farrier,  Tech- 
nical Director,  National  Housing 
Agency,  as  quoted  in  the  Southern 
Lumberman  for  July  15,  1945: 

An  examination  of  the  statistics 
of  past  housing  production  and 
of  the  costs  of  the  housing  pro- 
duced, when  compared  with  the 


number  of  families  on  whom 
prudent  loan  institutions  will  ac- 
cept a  risk,  discloses  that  the 
market  cannot  absorb  much  more 
housing  at  current  costs  than  it 
has  been  absorbing  in  the  past. 
Over  the  past  40  years  the  aver- 
age yearly  absorption  has  been 
about  445,000  homes.  The  aver- 
age becomes  even  lower — 400,- 
000  homes — if  the  eight  boom 
years  of  the  1920's  are  elimi- 
nated. 

The  1940  census  showed  the 
existence  of  30  million  homes  in 
non-farm  areas.  The  production 
rate  of  400  thousand  homes  per 
year  would  require  75  years 
merely  to  replace  existing  hous- 
ing; and  even  that  would  not  al- 
low for  the  production  of  such 
additional  housing  as  might  be 
necessary. 

In  1925,  the  best  house  construc- 
tion year  the  U.  S.  Price  System  ever 
had,  only  1,000,000  new  homes  were 
built.  Leaving  out  the  increase  in 
population,  it  would  take  over  30 
years  to  rehouse  this  Nation  by  Price 
System  methods,  if  they  worked  at  top 
speed  with  the  best  jerry  techniques. 
Then,  they  could  start  all  over  again 
for  the  first  houses  would  all  have 
caved  in. 

There  has  always  been  a  housing 
shortage  in  the  U.  S.    This  has  been 
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aggravated  since  Pearl  Harbor  on  ac- 
count of  several  factors: 

(1)  Very  little  new  building  since 
the  war  began; 

(2)  Upturn  in  population  due  to 
war-time  births;  and 

(3)  Migration  to  towns  and  cities 
dut  to  war  work  and  me- 
chanization on  the  farm. 

There's  No  Place  Like  Home 

The  increase  in  population  since 
1940  is  already  7,000,000.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  total  population  in  the 
U.  S.  will  be  145,000,000  by  1950. 

Due  to  mechanization  of  farming, 
the  farm  labor  force  has  decreased  by 
more  than  10  percent  under  the  1935- 
1939  average.  This  process  is  just 
getting  under  way.  The  farm  popula- 
tion of  the  future  will  be  smaller. 
These  people  have  moved  into  towns 
and  cities.  There  they  will  stay  for 
there  is  no  place  else  for  them  to  go. 

Pearl  Harbor  and  priorities  put  an 
end  to  construction  of  houses  except 
for  some  wartime  housing.  Twelve 
million  people  went  to  work  in  war 
plants.  This  includes  the  8,500,000 
who  were  unemployed  in  1940.  Of 
course,  they  took  better  houses  and 
apartments. 

Now  12,000,000  veterans  are  re- 
turning home  from  the  wars.  Many 
of  them  have  a  sizeable  stake  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives.  They  want  to 
get  married.  They  need  houses  and 
apartments  to  live  in. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  housing  short- 
age that  will  do  two  things.  It  will, 
first  of  all,  get  worse.  The  politicians 
will  muddle  around  with  the  problem 
to  their  hearts'  content,  getting  in 
everybody's  hair  and  accomplishing 
nothing.  The  second  thing  that  will 
happen  is  that  new  technology  will  be 
introduced  into  the  house  construction 
industry.  This  new  technology,  be- 
cause of  Price  System  restrictions,  can- 
not solve  America's  housing  problem 


now.   It  will,  however,  do  considerable 
toward  alleviating  the  situation. 

Rufus,  Rastus,  Johnson,  Brown — 
What  You  Gonna  Do  When 
The  Rent  Comes  'Round? 

Any  Price  System  entrepreneur  with 
a  cash  register  concept  of  social  values, 
viewing  this  situation,  is  bound  to 
chortle  with  glee.  Construction  in- 
terests, real  estate  firms  and  landlords 
are  licking  their  chops.  Once  again 
they've  got  the  great  American  sucker 
just  where  they  want  him.  And 
brother,  do  they  know  it.  The  aver- 
age landlord  today  is  as  snooty  as  a 
Maharajah.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
O.P.A.,  they  would  have  inflated  their 
rents  nine  times  over  by  now. 

As  it  is,  they  reduce  heat,  service 
and  repairs  to  the  limit.  They  demand 
and  receive  secret  payments  on  the  side, 
above  the  quoted  ceiling  price.  They 
behave  in  every  respect  according  to 
the  classic  concept  of  Price  System 
rules:  'Take  all  you  can  grab  and  give 
back  as  little  as  you  have  to.'  They 
say  that  they  are  caught  between  the 
upper  and  nether  millstones  of  rising 
costs  and  fixed  prices.  For  reference 
on  this  alibi,  see  Great  Lakes  Tech- 
nocrat for  May- June,  1945,  page  53. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  behave  that 
way  because  that's  the  code  of  the 
Price  System.  'Never  give  a  sucker  a 
break..' 

The  independent  small  landlords  of 
the  U.  S.  have  recently  formed  a  Na- 
tional Organization.  The  Real  Estate 
and  Construction  interests  have  had 
their  national  unions  for  some  time. 
The  line  of  action  on  which  the  lot  of 
them  are  working  is  typically  Price 
System.  It  is  to  break  down  rent 
control  ceilings  so  as  to  obtain  the 
following  preferential  advantages  for 
their  group.  First  comes  higher  rents 
for  the  cockroach  rooming  and  apart- 
ment house  operating  segment  of  the 
conspiracy    and,    of    course,    for    the 
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tonier  places  on  the  avenue  also.  Then 
comes  higher  prices  and  fatter  profits 
for  the  construction  firms  and  materiel 
suppliers.  This  goal  is  to  be  realized 
by  applying  the  pressure  of  higher 
rents  to  tenants  and  thus  sandbagging 
them  into  buying  homes  at  the  present 
inflated  prices. 

The  average  quotation  on  a  house 
today  is  50  percent  higher  than  in 
1940.  If  rent  ceilings  are  broken 
down,  new  construction  for  rental 
purposes  will  be  undertaken  also,  but 
not  before.  The  housing  gentlemen 
have  previous  experience  at  this  game 
to  their  credit. 

Shytock  In  Wonderland 

From  Armistice  Day,  1918,  till 
1925  rents  rose  57  percent.  The  thing 
which  finally  halted  the  rise  was  that 
new  construction  caught  up  with  de- 
ferred demand  of  the  market.  Today, 
the  housing  pressures  are  far  greater 
allaround.  The  construction  industry, 
materiel  suppliers  and  organized  labor 
in  cahoots  with  the  politicians  have 
done  their  level  best  since  the  last 
boom  to  freeze  technology  in  con- 
struction to  something  like  the  level  of 
the  prosperous  twenties.'  That  mag- 
nificent hindsight  is  the  source  of  most 
of  their  real  trouble  today.  In  the 
words  of  Harry  A.  Dick,  president  of 
the  Associated  General  Contractors: 

It  is  much  easier  to  gear  our 
business  economy  to  war  than  to 
shift  it  back  to  profitable  peace- 
time operations.  (Chicago  Daily 
News,  May  2,  1945). 

The  great  uncertain  factor  in  the 
construction  industry  today  is  new 
technology.  There  are  so  many  new 
things  on  the  horizon  in  housing  that 
the  entrepreneur  in  that  line  is  dizzy 
from  trying  to  figure  out  in  which 
direction  to  stick  his  neck  out. 

There  are  the  new  solar  houses. 
They  will  put  an  awful  crimp  in  the 


nation's  coal  consumption.  Plastic, 
completely  air-conditioned,  prefabri- 
cated houses  for  $1,500  are  envisioned 
by  one  noted  industrial  designer. 
Packaged  houses,  complete  to  the  last 
hardware  fixtures,  are  an  already  estab- 
lished item.  Pre-built  houses,  such  as 
are  used  by  TVA,  are  in  the  running. 
Standard-sized  panels,  providing  sev- 
eral times  the  structural  strength  neces- 
sary, are  now  available.  They  can  be 
assembled  according  to  any  design. 

Mass  production  methods  are  enter- 
ing the  housing  field.  The  old-fash- 
ioned nail-at-a-time  method  will  have 
to  yield.  Foster  Gunnison  of  Gunnison 
Homes,  Inc.  states  that  in  the  old 
handicraft  method  of  construction 
there  were  '16,000  classifications'  of 
home  building  materials.  The  houses 
they  are  turning  off  the  assembly  line 
at  New  Albany,  Indiana,  are  so  well 
constructed  that  the  dealer  is  able  to 
guarantee  the  monthly  fuel  cost  to  a 
prospective  buyer,  in  any  climate. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  new  de- 
velopments: radiant  heating;  tetra- 
cresyl  silicate  or  liquid  heating,  a 
revolutionary  new  system  for  supply- 
ing heat  and  power  for  homes;  mag- 
nesium oxychloride  cement  flooring, 
called  Hubbelite,  which  repels  bacteria, 
mold  and  cockroaches;  reverse  cycle 
refrigeration,  to  heat  the  inside  of 
homes  from  the  latent  heat  in  the  out- 
side air;  electrical  household  robots  of 
all  kinds  that  will  do  everything 
around  the  home  except  burp  the  baby. 
Yes,  sir!  It's  no  wonder  Shylock  is  in 
a  daze. 

In  the  meantime,  the  great  majority 
of  people  live  like  bums  in  a  flophouse. 
What's  more,  they  will  continue  to 
live  that  way  under  the  Price  System. 
Oh,  there  will  be  a  minority  who  will 
get  better  housing.  The  Price  System 
works  that  way.  It  is,  however,  con- 
genially unable  to  organize  all  the 
new  technology  in  the  construction 
industry  and  deliver  it  to  the  human 
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components  of  this  Continent  in  the 
form  of  high  grade  housing  for  all. 
The  reason  is  that  this  is  a  technologi- 
cal problem  and  not  a  financial,  sand- 
bagging operation. 

Engineers  To  The  Rescue 

The  end  products  of  design  are 
radically  different  if  one  lays  out 
the  whole  scheme  of  a  given 
function  in  advance  and  then 
works  down  to  the  details,  from 
what  they  would  be  if  one  started 
on  the  details  and  worked  from 
them  to  the  more  general  com- 
plex. (Technocracy  Study 
Course,  page  264) 

This  latter  course  of  action,  that  is, 
starting  from  the  details  and  working 
to  the  general  complex,  is  how  the 
Price  System  operates.  The  former 
course  of  laying  out  the  whole  scheme 
of  a  function  in  advance  and  then 
working  down  to  the  details  is  how 
Technology  operates. 

It  can  now  be  understood  what  is 
meant  by  referring  to  Price  System 
methods  in  housing.  Architects  have 
designed  thousands  of  houses,  'but  no 
one  has  ever  designed  a  system  of  hous- 
ing on  a  Continental  Scale.' 

This  brings  us  to  the  technologi- 
cal foundation  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  housing,  namely,  what  are 
the  buildings  for?  What  do  we 
have  to  build  them  with?  What 
does  it  cost  physically  to  main- 
tain them?  And  how  long  will 
they  last?    (Ibid,  page  262) 

The  answers  to  these  questions  have 
been  all  worked  out.  If  and  when 
applied,  they  are  capable  of  providing 
the  very  best  available  housing  for 
every  citizen  of  North  America.  The 
requirements  are  few  and  scientifically 
sound.  The  first  one  is  that  we,  the 
people  of  North  America,  must  aban- 
don  the   Price   System   and   set   up   a 


socially  engineered  system.  After  that 
is  done,  we  can  all  have  good  housing. 
And  it  won't  take  30  years  to  get  it 
either. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be 
said  about  housing.  None  of  it,  how- 
ever, is  worth  listening  to  unless  it 
starts  from  the  basic  premise  of  Tech- 
nocracy. 'All  phenomena  involved  in 
the  operation  of  a  social  system  are 
metrical.'  The  housing  problem  is 
only  one  facet  of  the  far  greater  prob- 
lem of  distribution  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices as  a  whole.  This  can  never  be 
solved  by  Price  System  methods. 

So,  let  us  resign  ourselves  to  live  like 
bums  in  a  flophouse.  After  all,  the 
situation  redounds  to  the  greater  glory 
of  the  big  shots  on  top  of  the  social 
dung  heap,  doesn't  it?  Every  man  is 
entitled  to  as  many  crumbs  as  he  can 
grab  in  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty  and 
happiness,  isn't  he?  It  says  so  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Or,  would  you  rather  have  good 
housing?  If  so,  then  wake  up  M  A  Nl 
Snap  Out  Of  It.  Use  the  feeble  wits 
the  Lord  gave  you.  Examine  the 
operating  mechanism  of  the  crazy  Price 
System  you  exist  under.  Observe  its 
tyranny  and  regimentation  on  all  sides. 
Go  through  the  book  until  you  see 
what  Technology  has  to  offer.  Accept 
no  substitutes  for  the  real  thing.  De- 
mand action.  The  time  is  NOW. 
Do  you  want  to  live  like  a  bum  in  a 
dirty  flophouse  all  your  life? 

We,  the  people  of  North  America, 
can  move  into  a  wonderful  system  of 
functional  housing  any  time  we  want 
to.  We  have  the  men,  machines,  ma- 
terials and  knowledge  to  build  with. 
If  we  do  not  act,  we  will  die  like 
bums  in  the  collapse  and  chaos  of 
this  perishing  economic  order.  When 
the  cops  of  history  examine  the  re- 
mains for  identification,  they  will  say: 
'The  poor  fool  had  thousands  sewed 
up  in  his  underwear  all  the  time.' 
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Technocracy  and  Your  Trade 

The  Textile  Worker 
By  Organization  Division  8741-1 


Fifty  Seven  Varieties 

TEXTILE  work  is  divisible  into 
many  branches.  There  is  the  cot- 
ton goods  industry,  the  woolen  and 
worsted  goods  industry,  and  the  syn- 
thetic yarns  industry.  There  are  mills 
where  yarn  is  spun  and  cloth  is  woven 
and  factories  where  these  are  fashioned 
into  many  varieties  of  finished  prod- 
ucts. In  apparel  manufacturing  alone 
there  are  dozens  of  classifications. 

The  cotton  goods  industry  is  one 
of  the  least  concentrated  of  the  na- 
tion's important  industries.  'In  1935 
the  four  largest  firms  produced  only 
8.4  percent  of  the  industry's  value  of 
products.'  (TNEC  Monograph  No. 
22).  Tew  of  the  mills  produce  a 
finished  product  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  final  consumer. — For  the  most 
part  they  merely  supply  the  raw  ma- 
terial to  the  next  processing  agency.' 
(Ibid.  p.  276).  There  is  a  lack  of 
integration  and  severe  competition  in 
the  cotton  goods  industry.  Mill  units 
are  widely  scattered  geographically 
and  the  majority  are  small  in  size,  in- 
dependent in  ownership  and  specialized 
as  to  output.  These  factors  cause  the 
existence  of  a  large  number  of  weak 
firms  constantly  in  need  of  more  busi- 
ness, t   ~,     - :" 

The  Woolen  and  worsted  goods  in- 
dustry is  somewhat  more  highly  con- 
centrated. 'In  1935  the  four  largest 
firms  produced  24.2  percent  of  the  in- 
dustry's value  of  products-.  The 
woolen  and  worsted  goods  industry  is, 
however,  characterized  by  a  much 
greater  degree  of  integration  than  the 
cotton  goods  industry.'  (Ibid.  p. 
28 1 ) .  Although  there  is  great  integra- 
tion in  the  woolen  and  worsted  goods 
industry,  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  pro- 


ducers, which  leads  to  intense  com- 
petition. Both  cotton  and  wool  in- 
dustries are  characterized  by  excessive 
plant  and  equipment,  with  too  great  a 
capacity  in  relation  to  the  available 
market. 

You  Can't  Work  Here  Any  More 

Technology  has  been  hard  at  work 
in  the  cotton  goods  industry.  There 
has  been  a  great  variety  of  new  in- 
stallations operating  ever  more  effi- 
ciently and  at  higher  rates  of  speed. 
The  results  show  up  in  greater  pro- 
ductivity and  lowered  man-hours.  In 
1919  the  cotton  goods  industry  em- 
ployed 430,966  workers.  By  1936 
their  number  had  been  decreased  to 
391,00.  Between  1929  and  1936 
man-hours  used  dropped  off  28  per- 
cent. However,  output  per  man-hour 
rose  32  percent  between  1929  and 
1936.  The  total  increase  in  man- 
hour  productivity  between  1919  and 
1939  was  64  percent.  In  other  words, 
the  cotton  goods  industry  in  1939  was 
able  to  produce  64  percent  more  than 
in  1919  with  no  increase  in  jobs 
whatsoever.  Or,  to  reverse  it,  could 
produce  in  1939  as  much  as  it  did  in 
1919  with  64  percent  less  workers. 

The  story  is  about  the  same  in  the 
woolen: and  worsted  goods  industry. 
In  1919,  it  employed  199,787  work- 
ers. In  1936  only  151,500.  Be- 
tween 1929  and  1936  man-hours 
used  dropped  off  22  percent.  How- 
ever, output  per  man-hour  rose  41 
percent  between  1929  and  1936.  The 
total  increase  in  man-hour  productivity 
between  1919  and  1939  was  77  per- 
cent. 

The  picture  of  technology's  impact 
for  both  industries  as  a  whole  between 
1919  and  1939  looks  like  this:  Pro- 
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duction  rose  43  percent,  man-hours 
of  labor  dropped  2 1  percent  and  total 
employment  rose  one  little  measly  per- 
cent, yes,  just  one. 

In  connection  with  this  picture,  it 
may  be  well  to  remember  two  things. 
First,  the  total  mass  purchasing  power 
of  textile  workers  is  not  based  upon 
total  employment  but  upon  the  total 
man-hours  of  labor  used.  Theoreti- 
cally, it  would  be  possible  to  employ 
many  more  thousands  but  the  hours 
would  have  to  be  cut  commensurately. 
This  is  the  low  road  to  a  coolie  level 
of  existence.  The  second  point  is  that 
while  total  population  of  the  U.  S. 
rose  about  25  percent  between  1919 
and  1939,  the  textile  industry  pro- 
vided only  1  percent  more  jobs. 

The  Chemist  Is  At  It  Too 

Up  to  now,  we  have  avoided  men- 
tioning the  synthetic  yarns  industry. 
The  cotton  and  wool  industry  is  as 
old,  or  older,  than  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution. The  introduction  of  new  tech- 
nology there  has  always  had  to  be 
delayed  and  hindered  by  existing  cruder 
technologies.  Not  so  with  the  syn- 
thetic yarns  industry.  It  is  starting  off 
under  the  best  conditions  of  tech- 
nological advancement  and  applica- 
tion. Rayon  is  only  about  35  years 
old,  in  1945  it  will  reach  almost  one- 
fifth  the  production  of  cotton.  It  has 
already  passed  wool  production. 

Nylon  is  still  newer,  but  its  use  is 
increasing  rapidly.  Today  there  are 
eleven  synthetic  fibres  being  produced 
commercially.  There  are  three  types 
of  rayon,  nylon,  Vinyon,  Fibreglas, 
Aralac,  vinylidene,  Plexon,  synthetic 
rubber  and  Tensylon.  These  are  bound 
to  take  a  large  part  of  the  market  away 
from  cotton  and  wool.  The  effect  will 
be  to  stimulate  the  introduction  of 
better  technological  methods  with  a 
consequent  reduction  in  man-hours  of 
labor. 

Further,  there  is  a  completely  new 


basic  process  in  cotton  mill  tech- 
nology, the  first  since  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  weaving  thousand  of  years 
ago.  In  the  Chicopee  Mill  at  Mill- 
town,  New  Jersey,  cotton  is  combed 
out  straight  to  form  a  continuous 
sheet  about  a  quarter  inch  thick.  It  is 
then  compressed  to  normal  thickness 
between  rollers  and  over-printed  with 
a  liquid  plastic  which  binds  every 
individual  fibre  permanently  in  place. 
The  plastic  imprinting  can  be  of  any 
decorative  design  or  color.  The  printed 
material  is  dried  over  heated  cylinders. 
Thus,  in  one  single  operation,  raw 
cotton  is  technofactured  into  a  finished 
textile. 

You  may  rest  assured  there  will  be 
mighty  few  man-hours  of  labor  used 
in  this  process  or  in  any  of  the  new 
synthetic  yarns.  In  the  Rayon  in- 
dustry the  increase  in  productivity  per 
man-hour  between  1923  and  1939 
was  333  percent.  The  time  for  pro- 
duction of  yarn  at  the  Painesville, 
Ohio,  plant  was  reduced  from  85 
hours  to  5  minutes.  And  so  it  goes. 
We  could  fill  a  book  with  the  story 
of  the  impact  of  technology  upon  the 
textile  industry. 

The  story  is  the  same  as  in  every 
other  industry;  the  same  as  for  North 
America  as  a  whole.  The  war  is  over 
now,  and  the  temporary  prosperity 
and  security  of  the  textile  worker  is  at 
an  end.  He,  and  she,  are  now  face  to 
face  with  the  common  social  problem 
of  the  Power  Age.  What  shall  we  do 
to  live?  Strike?  The  necessity  be- 
comes inevitable.  But  what  does  it 
solve?  Every  boost  in  hourly  wage 
rates  brings  about  the  introduction  of 
better  technology  to  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  man-hours  necessary. 

Under  the  tyranny  and  regimenta- 
tion of  the  Price  System,  the  cards  are 
stacked  against  the  textile  worker.  The 
more  he  wins  in  the  short  run,  the 
more  he  losses  in  the  long  run.  In 
addition  to  union  organization,  which 
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is  vitally  necessary  to  obtain  immediate 
economic  benefits  and  to  prevent  being 
stripped  stark  naked  by  the  entre- 
preneurs of  the  textile  industry,  the 
textile  worker  needs  something  else. 
He  needs  a  longer  range  objective. 

He  needs  to  become  cognizant  of  an 
overall  and  permanent  solution  for  his 
own  particular  problems  and  for  those 
of  all  other  Americans  as  well.  He 
needs  to  know  that  there  is  no  solution 
to  his  own  problem  apart  from  others. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  solution  to  any- 
one's social  problems  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Price  System.  There  is  a 
solution  to  all  social  problems  of  the 
Power  Age,  individually  and  collec- 
tively. It  is  a  grand  and  glorious  so- 
lution too.  It  is  scientifically  sound 
and  workable. 

The  matter  is  too  long  to  go  into 
in  a  short  story  of  this  type.  If  the 
textile  worker  will  turn  his  attention 


to  the  Body  of  Thought  known  as 
Technocracy,  a  totally  new  and  bet- 
ter world  of  social  living  will  come 
into  view.  He  will  see  North  America 
as  it  can  be  when  a  sufficient  number 
of  citizens  are  determined  to  have  it. 
He  will  see  a  social  system  wherein 
Science  and  Technology  are  organized 
into  the  prime  function  of  living. 

After  all,  that's  what  we  all  want, 
isn't  it?  We  all  want  to  live  as  well 
as  possible.  We  all  want  less  work 
and  more  purchasing  power;  less 
scarcity  and  more  goods  and  services; 
less  insecurity  and  more  abundance; 
less  religious  and  social  discrimination 
and  more  equal  opportunity.  Try  to 
get  it  under  the  Price  System.  It's  a 
fool's  dream.  Quite  dreaming,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Textile  Worker!  Wake  up! 
Follow  Roger  Bacon's  advice.  'Look 
at  the  World.' 

Investigate  Technocracy! 


The  Yardstick  Is  Energy 


'Had  there  been  no  changes  in  weekly 
hours,  the  1929  output  in  manufacturing 
could  have  been  produced  in  1939  with 
2,036,770  fewer  wage-earners,  a  24.5 
percent  reduction  in  a  decade.  The  1930 
output  could  have  been  produced  in  1937 
with  295,550  less  wage-earners  in  steam 
railroads  and  40,538  fewer  in  bituminous 
coal  mining,  reduction  of  20.2  and  9.7 
percent,  respectively,  within  only  7  years. 
The  seriousness  of  a  technological  displace- 
ment of  over  2,000,000  adjusted  man- 
years  in  manufacturing  during  one  decade, 
of  nearly  300,000  in  steam  railroads,  and 
of  over  40,000  in  bituminous  coal  mining 
in  only  7  years  requires  no  elaboration. — 
T.N.E.C.  Monograph  No.  22,  page  129. 


'In  the  first  Atlantic  passenger  liners  of 
a  century  ago,  with  a  fuel  consumption  of 
8  lbs.  per  hp.-hour,  they  burned  so  much 
coal  that  in  winter  on  the  westbound  pas- 


sage, when  head  winds  were  expected,  they 
dared  carry  little  except  coal. 

'It  is  interesting  to  note  what  an  in- 
fluence fuel  economy  has  on  ocean  trans- 
portation: From  8  lbs.  per  hp.-hr.  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  fuel  consumption  was  re- 
duced to  4.5  lbs.  by  1845,  3.5  by  1855, 
3  by  1865,  2.5  with  the  high  pressure 
boiler  by  1875,  to  2  lbs.  with  triple  ex- 
pansion engines  of  1885,  and  1.5  lbs.  per 
hp.-hr.  with  the  quadruple-expansion  en- 
gines of  1895  and  onward.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  improved  fuel  economy  voyages 
to  Australia  would  still  have  to  be  made 
by  sailing  craft.' — Chicago  Daily  News, 
Financial  Page,  November  28,  1942. 


Immediate  demands  for  commodities 
will  be  vast,  but  watch  out  for  the  long 
pull  a  year  from  today.  Foreign  countries 
will  again  be  producing  in  volume  to  fill 
their  own  requirements. — Chicago  Daily 
News,  August  21,   1945. 
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Technology  Marches  On! 


Agrotechnology 

THE  U.  S.  Sugar  Corporation  is 
operating  a  100,000  acre  agro- 
technological  unit  in  the  Florida  Ever- 
glade country.  The  shape  of  indus- 
trial farming,  a  combination  of  field 
and  factory,  is  taking  form  there. 
About  7,500  workers  are  employed 
on  the  land  and  in  the  plants.  Crop 
units  are  from  1,000  to  4,000  acres 
each,  cut  up  into  80  acre  plots  for 
tillage.  .  . 

'Hydraulic  engineers,  soil  chemists, 
plant  pathologists,  geneticists,  agro- 
nomists, nutritionists,  entomologists 
and  live  stock  experts  cooperate  to 
produce  amazing  yields  of  sugar  and 
develop  new  crops  for  this  climate 
where  growth  never  stops/ 

The  farm  includes  the  largest  raw 
sugar  mill  in  the  U.  S.  Production  is 
100,000  tons  a  year.  Thirty  thousand 
acres  are  devoted  to  sugar  cane.  A 
yield  of  33J/2  tons  to  the  acre  is  ob- 
tained. This  is  nearly  double  the 
Louisiana  and  Cuba  average.  About 
12,000  acres  are  devoted  to  sweet 
potatoes.  A  yield  of  from  500  to  700 
bushels  per  acre  is  obtained.  The 
potatoes  are  converted  into  starch  in  a 
plant  on  the  farm,  which  will  turn  out 
50,000,000  pounds  this  year.  After 
the  70  percent  of  water  in  the  pota- 
toes is  removed  by  centrifuging,  this 
liquid  is  fermented  into  methane  gas 
to  power  the  boilers  of  the  starch 
plant.  Daily  yield  of  gas,  in  season,  is 
1,000,000  cubic  feet.  , 

About  1,000  acres  is  devoted  to 
ramie.  'Ramie  is  the  world's  strongest 
and  finest  vegetable  fibre.'  Four  suc- 
cessful machines  for  removing  the 
fibres  from  the  unuseable  part  of  the 
stalk  are  in  operation  in  Florida.  This 
process   is   called    decorticating.    After 


Glimpse  of  the  Future 
By  Research  Division  8741-1 

the  fibres  are  decorticated,  they  must  be 
degummed,  that  is,  separated  from  the 
tenacious  natural  gum  that  sticks  them 
together. 

The  Belle  Glade  Experiment  Sta- 
tion of  the  State  of  Florida  and  New- 
port Industries,  which  has  plants  at 
Pensacola  and  elsewhere,  are  trying  to 
develop  a  ramie  fibre  industry.  If  the 
decorticating  and  degumming  problems 
can  be  solved,  success  is  assured. 

About  1,000  acres  is  devoted  to 
lemon  grass  with  yields  running  around 
1,000  pounds  per  acre.  Citral,  an  aro- 
matic oil,  is  obtained  from  lemon 
grass.  The  tops  of  the  ramie  plants, 
sweet  potatoe  vines,  the  sweet  pota- 
toe  pulp  and  the  spent  lemon  grass 
after  distillation  are  marketed  as  live 
stock  food.  (Walt  Street  Journal, 
June  19,  1945).  Ed.  Note:  See  Tech- 
nocracy Study  Course,  published 
1934,  pages  256  and  261. 


Tire  Technology 

The  General  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 
of  Akron  recently  unveiled  a  new  ma- 
chine that  completely  eliminates  the 
need  for  skilled  labor,  reduces  the  per- 
centage of  rejections  and.  turns  out  a 
better  tire.  The  machine  is,  semi-auto- 
matic and  turns  out  a  tire  every  two 
minutes.  This  is  more  than  twice  the 
output  of  the  best  machine  in  use  to- 
day, and  five  times  better  than  hand 
methods.  The  machine  requires  only 
one  operator  and  two  assistants.  The 
only  steps  which  require  human  labor 
are  placing  the  bead  in  position,  rip- 
ping the  fabric  on  the  bias,  cutting  the 
breaker  strip  and  removing  the  tire 
from  the  machine.  (Business  Week, 
Novembers,  1945).  Ed.  Note:  See 
Tires,  Toil  and  Technology  in  The 
Technocrat,  April  1940. 
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Carpentry 

An  automatic  nailing  machine  for 
use  in  the  furniture  and  woodwork- 
ing industry  has  been  put  on  the  mar- 
ket by  the  Auto-Nailer  Co.,  of  At- 
lanta, Georgia.  The  machine  uses  a  coil 
of  specially  knurled  wire  for  its  supply 
of  nails.  Precision  shearing  knives  cut 
the  wire  at  the  correct  angle  for  easy 
driving.  Length  of  nails  is  controlled 
by  a  calibrated  dial  which  can  be  set 
for  any  desired  length.  Nails  can  be 
driven  flush  or  countersunk  at  the 
rate  of  three  per  second.  The  auto- 
matic nailer  is  powered  by  an  electric 
motor  in  its  base.  (Business  Week, 
October  27,  1945).  Ed.  Note:  See 
Technocracy  Study  Course,  bottom  of 
page  150. 

Materials  Handling 

The  new  hydraulic  Drott  Skid- 
Loader,  a  device  for  transporting  pulp- 
wood  from  pile  to  truck,  is  claimed  to 
be  the  first  successful  machine  to  re- 
place handloading  of  pulpwood.  Ac- 
cording to  its  manufacturer,  Hi-Way 
Service  Corp.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the 
Skid-Loader  is  capable  of  moving  a 
cord  of  pulpwood  from  pile  to  truck 
in  IV2  min.  It  would  require  25  men 
to  do  this  job  in  the  same  time.  The 
unit  consists  of  a  steel  frame  with  rack 
attachment  and  is  mounted  on  a  60- 
hp.  diesel  tractor.  The  Skidloader  can 
also  be  used  for  handling  posts,  poles, 
railroad  ties,  and  other  forest  products. 
By  adapting  the  proper  type  rack  and 
bottom  structures,  it  can  also  be  used 
for  transporting,  loading,  and  piling  a 
variety  of  materials  ranging  from 
shavings  to  rock.  (Paper  Trade  Jour- 
nal, May  17,  1945).  Ed.  Note:  See 
Chapter  6,  Technocracy  Study  Course. 
Packaging 

An  automatic  continuous  packag- 
ing machine,  developed  by  Marathon 
Corp.,  Menasha,  Wis.,  and  Food  Ma- 
chinery Corp.,  feeds,  opens,  fills  and 
closes  75  to  80  twelve-ounce  cartons 


of  frozen  vegetables  per  minute.  Less 
than  1/5  of  the  personnel  usually 
employed  to  handle  these  operations 
are  required  to  attend  the  machine. 
The  Marathon  telescope  laminated 
carton,  which  was  used  during  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  machine,  is  claimed 
to  provide  adequate  protection  against 
dehydration  without  the  liner  ordi- 
narily used  for  frozen  food  packs.  The 
machine  is  expected  to  make  it  possible 
to  package  consumer  foods  promptly 
at  harvest  time,  eliminating  the  usual 
intermediate  steps  of  storage  in  bulk 
and  later  repacking  into  consumer- 
size  packages.  (Western  Canner  and 
Packer,  May  1945.)  Ed.  Note:  See 
Technocracy  Study  Course,  page  266. 

Communication 

Three  new  developments  in  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  communication 
will  revolutionize  these  industries  and 
destroy  thousand  of  jobs.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  country's  telephones  are 
dial  operated  at  present,  but  only 
5  percent  of  the  2,700,000  daily  long 
distance  calls  are  handled  by  the  dial 
method.  A  new  long  distance  dialing 
system  will  connect  any  two  telephones 
in  North  America  in  less  than  a  min- 
ute. What's  more,  the  new  system 
eliminates  four  out  of  five  long  dis- 
tance operators.  The  method  involves 
the  installation  of  new  toll  dial  switch- 
ing equipment  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
new  toll  dial  operating  method.  The 
Bell  Telephone  Magazine  says:  'Much 
work  will  have  to  be  done  but  accum- 
ulated experience  and  the  present  toll 
plant  together  provide  a  sure  founda- 
tion on  which  to  build  the  bold  new 
structure.'  (Chicago  Tribune,  October 
2,  1945,  and  Wall  Street  Journal, 
September  24,  1945.) 


The  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  is  testing  out  a 
revolutionary  new  system  of  radio 
telephony  and  telegraphy.    A  success- 
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ful  test  was  recently  made  over  a  tri- 
angular circuit,  using  two  repeater  sta- 
tions,   from   New   York    to    Nutley, 
N.  J.,  and  back.    The  new  method  is 
entirely    electronic,    using   pulse   time 
modulation     (PTM).      Twenty-four 
telephone    conversations    can    be    fed 
through    a   single   transmitter   at   the 
same  time.    At  the  receiving  end,  they 
are   automatically   sorted   out   to    the 
correct  telephones.   Pulse  time  modula- 
tions chops  up  conversations  or  pro- 
grams into  pulses  one-half  millionth 
of  a  second  long,  precisely  spaces  them 
in  time  sequences  and  sends  them  forth 
as  a  radio  wave.    Parabolic  reflectors 
are    used    as    antennas    to    beam    the 
waves.     These    are    spaced    30    miles 
apart  as  relay  stations.    They  operate 
automatically    and    require    no    atten- 
dants.    P.T.M.    makes    use    of    the 
principle  that  there  are  gaps  of  silence 
in    conversations.     These    gaps    occur 
at  such  high  speed  that  a  listener  is 
unaware  of  them.   The  effect  is  similar 
to  the  illusion  of  continuity  in  a  mov- 
ing   picture,    where,    in    reality,    the 
screen  is  dark  much  of  the  time.    The 
human   eye   cannot   detect  these   dark 
intervals.    Neither  can  the  ear  detect 
the  gaps  of  silence  in  talk,  music,  etc. 
If  there  are  8,000  silence  intervals  per 
second,    it    provides   enough    time    to 
squeeze  in  24  two-way  conversations 
as  well  as  a  25th  pulse,  the  marker 
pulse,  which  keeps  the  cyclophon  tubes 
on    the    sending    and    receiving    ends 
operating  in  unison.     'The  result  has 
been  described  as  an  interweaving  in 
time  of  one  group  of  signals  with  an- 
other.'     Radio     frequencies     in     the 
neighborhood    of     1,350    megacycles 
are  employed.    (Chicago  Daily  Times, 
November    4,     1945,    and    Business 
Week,  October  6,  1945.) 


The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
has  made   application  to  the   Federal 


Communications  Commission  to  con- 
vert its  pole  and  wire  system  of  tele- 
graphy to  a  radio  system.  Frequency 
modulation  will  be  employed.  An  ex- 
perimental circuit  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  six  months  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  The  system 
will  make  obsolete  the  present  2,- 
300,000  mile,  telegraphic  network 
and  destroy  thousands  of  jobs.  Essen- 
tially, it  is  a  radio  relay  system  with 
stations  spaced  30  miles  apart,  auto- 
matically operated.  Over  1,000  tele- 
grams can  be  transmitted  simultane- 
ously. The  present  wire  system  is 
limited  to  6  messages  on  a  single  pair 
of  wires.  It  is  said  that  radio-relay 
telegraphy  'is  expected  to  produce 
operating  economies,  reduce  mainte- 
nance and  give  greater  speed  and 
flexibility  of  service.'  The  new  sys- 
tem uses  radio  frequencies  somewhere 
between  3,000  and  15,000  mega- 
cycles. (Business  Week,  October  27, 
1945.)  Ed.  Note:  See  Technocracy 
Study  Course,  chapter  on  Communica- 
tion, page  255. 

Foundries 

A  photoelectric  device  made  by 
Photoswitch,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
enables  several  ladles  of  molten  metal 
to  be  poured  simultaneously  by  re- 
mote control  operation.  The  device 
eliminates  the  usual  hazard  of  hand 
pouring  and  permits  several  molds  to 
be  filled  in  less  time  than  manual 
pouring  takes  to  fill  one.  The  photo- 
electric control  is  located  directly  above 
the  ladle.  When  an  empty  mold  is 
in  position  before  the  ladle,  the  oper- 
ator pushes  a  button  that  causes  the 
hydraulic  actuating  mechanism  to  pour 
molden  metal  from  the  ladle  into  the 
mold.  When  the  metal  reaches  the 
riser  of  the  mold,  the  photoelectric  de- 
vice instantly  drops  the  ladle  back  to 
the  non-pour  position.  (Steel,  June  4, 
1945.)  Ed.  Note:  See  Technocracy 
Study  Course,  bottom  half  page  116. 
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Home  Heating 

A  revolutionary  heating  system, 
called  the  Liquid  Heat  Consolidated 
Unit,  has  been  developed  by  the  John 
B.  Pierce  Foundation  in  cooperation 
with  the  NHA  Office  of  Product  Re- 
search and  Development.  With  the 
new  system,  all  household  appliances 
utilizing  heat  might  be  supplied  from 
a  single  source  of  power  with  a  48 
percent  saving  in  fuel  costs  over  the 
conventional  combination  of  heating 
services.  The  basis  of  the  new  system 
is  a  chemical  identified  as  tetra-cresyl 
silicate  which  will  absorb  heat  up  to 
817  deg.  F.  To  date,  piping  insulated 
with  2 -in.  thick  fiber  glass  has  been 
found  most  satisfactory  for  with- 
standing the  high  temperatures  in- 
volved. (The  Architectural  Forum, 
June  1945.)  Ed.  Note:  See  Tech- 
nocracy  magazine,  Series  A,  No.  5, 
page  13. 

Machine  Tools 

Aluminum  and  magnesium  parts  are 
machined  rapidly  and  accurately  at 
Aircraft  Products  Mfg.  Corp.,  Des 
Plaines,  111.,  by  a  battery  of  special 
machines  equipped  with  special  inter- 
changeable attachments  that  eliminate 
many  tools  and  fixtures  used  in  con- 
ventional machining  processes.  Tool 
and  fixture  costs  are  claimed  to  be  re- 
duced 50  percent.  With  these  ma- 
chines a  sequence  of  operations  such  as 
surfacing,  boring,  milling,  and  drilling 
can  be  carried  out  at  one  setting  with- 
out altering  the  piece  or  holding  fix- 
ture. Special  machines  built  by  Hack 
Machine  Co.  permit  4  heads  to  be 
mounted  on  the  master  head  at  the 
same  time,  making  possible  the  pro- 
duction of  4  pieces  simultaneously. 
By  setting  up  the  machine  instead  of 
the  job,  and  through  coordination  of 
special  combinations  of  heads  with 
vernier  scales  built  into  the  machines, 
precise  position  of  the  part  in  relation 


to  cutting  tools  is  possible  in  all  direc- 
tions. This  method  assures  jig  bore 
precision  between  related  surfaces 
whether  drilled,  slotted,  or  milled. 
With  this  set-up,  work  can  be  held  to 
much  closer  tolerances  than  are  possible 
when  operations  are  done  individually, 
and  extremely  difficult  machining  jobs 
not  practical  with  usual  equipment 
can  be  done  accurately  and  speedily. 
(Steel  June  25,  1945.)  Ed.  Note: 
See  Introduction  to  Technocracy,  bot- 
tom half,  page  1  7. 

Office  Machines 

A    new    calculating    addressograph 
machine  is  being  planned  for  volume 
production     by     the     Addressograph- 
Multigraph  Company.    This  machine 
automatically  figures  dividends,  hourly 
payrolls,  and  other  large  volume  dis- 
bursements, writes  checks,  and  keeps  a 
summary  of  all  the  transactions.    In  a 
test  conducted  by  the   Manufacturers 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York,   a  machine 
completed  a  dividend  job  in  1 0  or  1 1 
machine-hours  that  formerly  required 
140  man-hours.    The  machine  utilizes 
stamped   metal   plates  to  which  have 
been  added  punched  holes  representing 
the  number  of  stock  shares,  pay  rates, 
or  whatever  is  being  computed.  Plates, 
inserted    by    the    drawerful    into    the 
robot  and  fed  individually  into  print- 
ing  position,    energize    the    calculator 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
punch  holes  to  print  the  payee's  name, 
address,    and   amount   of  dividend   or 
check  in  a  single  stroke.    Blank  checks 
in  sheet  form  or  roll  form  enter  auto- 
matically  from   the    left   and   are   de- 
livered at  the  right,  while  a  summary 
of  all  transactions  is  imprinted  on  a 
large  roll  of  paper.    A  new  develop- 
ment not  yet  ready  for  the  dividend 
disburser  permits  the  plates  to  be  pre- 
pared in  Chinese,   Korean,   and  other 
ideographic  scripts.     (Business  Week, 
July  14,  1945.)    Ed.  Note:  See  The 
Technocrat  for  May,  1939,  page  8. 
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Each  in  His  Own  Tongue 

By  Publications  Division  8741-1 
Voice  of  the  Price  System 


STATESMANSHIP . 

I    realize    there   always    is    more 
crime   after   a   war.     Our   police 
know  this  and  are  ready.    It  is 
not  that  crimes  are  committed  by 
exservicemen    particularly.     The 
devil  is  in  the  air  after  every  war. 
Mayor  Edward  J.   Kelly  of  Chicago 
as  quoted  in  an  interview  in  the  Chi- 
cago    Daily     News,     September     8, 
1945). 

GENTLEMEN  FARMERS 

— the   American   farmer  believes 
.  „  .  that  it  is  not  the  responsi- 
bility   of   government    to    assure 
every  individual  a  full  time  job 
at  competitive  levels  of  pay. 
A  statement  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion meeting  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  in 
Chicago    (as   quoted   in    the   Chicago 
Sun,  August  31,    1945). 

RAILROAD  TYCOON 

Every  year  of  war  means  good 

business  for  a  year  after  it  ends. 

The   war   has   lasted   five   years; 

therefore   I   expect  five   years   of 

better-than-normal  business. 

R.  L.  Williams,  president  of  the  Chi 

cago  and  North  Western  Railway   (as 

quoted    in    the    Chicao    Daily   News, 

July  17,    1945). 

MUTUAL  ADMIRATION  CLUB 

We  in  advertising  are  proud  of 
our  part  in  making  possible  our 
great  free  press,  happy  that  while 
using  your  columns  to  sell  our 
goods  we  also  are  supporting 
your  effectiveness  in  sustaining 
our  democracy. 


Elon  G.  Burton,  president  of  the  Ad- 
vertising Federation  of  America,  ad- 
dressing the  61st  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
at  the  Congress  Hotel  (as  quoted  in 
the  Chicago  Sun,  October  19,  1945). 

AUTHORITARIANISM 

When  our  leaders  speak,  the  thing 
has  been  done.  When  they  pro- 
pose a  plan — lit  is  God's  plan. 
When  they  point  the  way,  there 
is  no  other  which  is  safe.  When 
they  give  direction,  it  should 
mark  the  end  of  controversy. 
God  works  in  no  other  way. 

From  the  June  1945  issue  of  Improve- 
ment Era,  an  official  publication  of 
the  Mormon  Church  (as  quoted  in 
The  Nation,  August  18,  1945). 

ECONOMICS 

Labor  unions  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  federal  government 
were  largely  responsible  for  pro- 
longing the  last  depression  seven 
or  eight  years  after  recovery 
should  have  taken  place. 

Willford  Isbell  King,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, New  York  University,  in  an 
address  before  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Chicago  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  (as  re- 
ported in  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
September  25,  1945). 

BANKING 

I  should  deplore  an  assurance  of 
full  employment.  So  far  as  I 
know,  full  employment  has  never 
been  achieved  for  any  period  of 
time  in  a  modern  state  except 
under  a  program  of  preparation 
for  war  or  under  the  compelling 
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needs  of  actual  war,  as  recently 
in  the  United  States. 

Allan  Sproule,  president  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York,  in  a  letter 
to  Senator  Wagner  (Dem.  N.  Y.), 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  in  opposition  to 
the  so-called  full  employment  bill  (as 
reported  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
August  25,  1945). 

FAMILY  GUIDANCE 

Marriage  is  not  a  matter  of  pas- 
sion, but  of  compassion.  The 
only  thing  which  makes  a  man 
feel  big  is  littleness.  Men  are  not 
made  to  feel  big  by  being  told 
they  are  big.  Upon  the  wife  rests 
the  moral  problem  of  being  little 
without  being  a  doormat — then 


the    problem    of    her    husband's 
courage,  her  loneliness,  their  so- 
cial, financial  and  physical  com- 
patabilities     are     a     long      way 
toward  being  solved. 
Rev.    Edward   Dowling,    S.J.,    to    an 
audience    at    the    Summer    School    of 
Catholic  Action  at  the  Morrison  Hotel 
(as    reported    in    the    Chicago    Daily 
News,  August  28,  1945). 

ATOMIC  BOMB 

Our  savage  generation  cannot  be 
trusted  with  it.     Such  power  of 
destruction   would   have   been   a 
social  hazard  even  in  the  civilized 
thirteenth  century. 
Jesuit  Father  Robert  I.  Gannon,  presi- 
dent    of     Fordham     University      (as 
quoted  in  the  Converted  Catholic,  No- 
vember 1945). 


Voice  of  Technology 


PLAYING  SANTA  CLAUS 
When  the   wraps  of  propaganda 
are    taken    from    the    four    free- 
doms,   we    shall    find    the    Four 
Horsemen   again   charging  down 
the  corridors  of  time.  ...  If  our 
financial  books  were  balanced  we 
should  find  that  America,  as  the 
world   spendthrift   and   chief   of 
international    pump   priming,    is 
the  first  great  nation   in  history 
to  have  fought  two  wars  in  order 
to  finance   a  bankrupt   imperial- 
ism. 
Senator  Shipstead  (Rep.  Minn.)  in  an 
address  to  representatives  of  167  Luth- 
eran Churches  in  the  Chicago  area  at 
the  Civic  Opera  House  (as  reported  in 
the    Chicago    Tribune,    October    29 
1945). 

POLITICAL  METHOD 

Alcohol  is  the  psychological  me- 
dium through  which  much  legis- 
lation   is    handled.      It     makes 


Congressmen  a  prey  for  lobbyists. 
.  .  .  Alcohol  is  a  major  factor  in 
Congress  and  exercises  a  most 
damaging  effect  on  legislation. 
The  State  Department  and  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  are  stuffy  with 
drunks. 

Dr.  Michael  M.  Miller,  psychiatrist  at 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  (as  quoted  in  Labor, 
August  18,  1945).  Ed  Note:  Internal 
Revenue  figures  reveal  that  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  liquor  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  is  four  times  greater  than 
the  National  average. 

TECHNOLOGY 

Mechanization  of  plant  and 
equipment  is  the  only  answer  to 
the  high  hourly  and  weekly 
wage  rates  which  will  prevail 
after  the  war.  .  .  .  This  trend 
toward  mechanization  will  cul- 
minate in  a   great  boom  in  the 
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production  of  labor  saving  ma- 
chinery of  all  kinds. 

Lionel  D.  Edie,  economist  (as  quoted 

in  Power,  January  1945). 


Underlying  the  whole  (of  our 
time)  is  an  understanding  of  the 
social  consequences  of  scientific 
discoveries  which  has  moved  on 
to  the  recognition  that  tech- 
nology itself  is  a  prime  mover  in 
social  change.  It  is  too  late  now 
to  think  in  terms  of  adjusting  to 
a  single  invention.  Technology 
is  an  entirety. 
A.  G.  Mezerik,  book  reviewer,  in  the 
New  Republic,   February   26,    1945. 

ANTI  PATENT  BURYING 
That  as  we  enjoy  great  advan- 
tages   from    the    inventions    of 
others,  we  should  be  glad  of  an 
opportunity   to   serve   others   by 
any  invention  of  ours;   and  this 
we    should    do    freely    and    gen- 
erously. 
Benjamin  Franklin    (1706-1790)    in 
a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, declining  the  offer  of  a  patent 
for  the  'sole  vending', of  his  invention 
of  the  Franklin  Stove. 
OBSCURANTISM 

Man-made  concepts  such  as 
devils,  witches,  taboos,  hell, 
original  sin  and  divine  revelation, 
kept  alive  in  an  unending  chain 
of  emotionally  tinged  spoken 
and  printed  Words,  have  distorted 


the    intellectual   process   of   mil- 
lions  of   persons   over   the    cen- 
turies. 
George  D.  Stoddard,  New  York  State 
Director  of  Education  and  president- 
elect of  the  University  of  Illinois,  in 
his  book  Meaning  of  Intelligence. 

SCIENCE 

I  plead  for  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  progress  in  science  does  not 
only  consist  in  accumulating  in- 
formation which  may  be  put  to 
practical  use,  but  in  developing 
a  spirit  of  prevision,  in  taking 
thought  for  the  morrow;  in  at- 
tempting to  forecast  the  future, 
not  by  vague  surmise  but  by  or- 
derly marshaling  of  facts,  and  by 
deducing  from  them  their  logical 
outcome;  and  chiefly  in  endeavor- 
ing to  control  conditions  which 
may  be  utilized  for  the  lasting 
good  of  our  people. 
Sir  William  Ramsey,  in  his  presidental 
address  to  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  1911. 

BANDWAGON  PSYCHOLOGY 
First,   a  new  theory  is  attacked 
as  absurd;  then  it  is  admitted  to 
be  true,  but  obvious  and  insignifi- 
cant;  finally  it  .is  seen  to  be  so 
important    that    its    adversaries 
claim    that   they   themselves   dis- 
covered it! 
William  James  (1842-1910),  Ameri- 
can psychologist  and  philosopher    (as 
quoted  in  Aviation,  February  1945). 


Discovering  Resources 


Near  Boyertown,  Pa.,  a  huge  deposit 
of  magnetite,  an  important  iron  ore,  has 
been  discovered  by  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey.  Rough  measurements  show  the 
ore  to  be  only  100  to  130  ft.  under- 
ground, which  is  considerably  nearer  the 
surface  than  other  iron-ore  deposits  known 
to  exist  through  the  East. — Industrial  and 
Engineering  Chemistry ,  May  1945. 


'Some  one  once  said  that  a  good  way  to 
test  the  quality  of  whiskey  is  to  pass  an 
electric  current  through  a  quart  of  the 
stuff.  If  the  current  causes  a  precipitation 
of  lye,  tin,  arsenic*  iron  slag  and  alum, 
the  whiskey  is  fair.  If,  however,  the  liquor 
chases  the  current  back  to  the  generator, 
you've  got  good  whiskey.' 

—EXCAVATING    engineer 
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So  Wags  the  World 

By  Research  Staff,  GLT 

Fascism  and  Anti-Fascism 

NORTH  AMERICA 


UNITED  STATES 

Mrs.  Emily  Barret  Blanchard,  au- 
thor, and  her  literary  adviser  Edwin 
Seaver  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co.,  on  March 
23,  1944,  to  publish  a  book  that  Mrs. 
Blanchard  was  working  on.  The  book 
was  entitled  Mexican  Mercy-Go- 
Round.  When  Doubleday's  editor-in- 
Chief  received  the  manuscript  of  the 
book,  he  called  in  the  head  of  Double- 
day's  South  American  affiliate  and  had 
him  go  over  the  manuscript.  This 
gentleman,  Manuel  Jove,  reported  that 
publication  of  the  book  would  make 
plenty  of  trouble  with  the  Mexican 
Government  and  'hamper  our  opera- 
tions down  there.' 

Mexican  Merry -Go -Round  is  an 
anti-fascist  book.  Mrs.  Blanchard  said 
she  had  endeavored  to  show  the  tie- 
up  between  Franco's  Falange  and  the 
Sinarquista  group  in  Mexico,  together 
with  the  reactionary  political,  eco- 
nomic and  educational  activities  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  there.  One 
chapter  deals  with  Axel  Wenner-Gren, 
Swedish  multi-millionarie,  who  has 
been  called  'Axis  super-agent  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere.'  Mrs.  Blanchard 
was  approached  by  agents  of  Wenner- 
Gren  and  warned  not  to  say  anything 
derogatory  about  him.  Other  sections 
of  the  book  deal  with  Ezequiel  P-adil- 
la,  candidate  for  President  of  Mexico 
in  next  summer's  election;  and  Max- 
imo, brother  of  the  present  President 
of  Mexico.  Mr.  Jove  said  that  the 
material  about  them,  while  accurate 
and  a  matter  of  common  knowledge, 
would  create  a  storm  of  protest.  Mrs. 
Blanchard   said   that   Padilla    is    'con- 


nected with  monopolistic  big  business 
and  is  against  every  interest  of  the 
common  man  in  Mexico.'  She  accused 
the  U.  S.  State  Department  of  being 
reactionary  and  wishing  to  see  Padil- 
la elected  President  in  1946. 

The  upshot  was  that  Doubleday 
Doran  refused  to  publish  the  book. 
Mrs.  Blanchard  and  Edwin  Seaver  are 
suing  the  firm  for  $253,500  for 
breach  of  contract. 


Senators  Kilgore  (Dem.  W.  Va.) 
and  Magnuson  (Dem.  Wash.)  have 
introduced  a  Bill  to  set  up  a  National 
Research  Foundation  to  subsidize 
technological  research  in  industry, 
public  health  and  national  defense 
problems.  It  is  patterned  after  the 
recommendations  of  Dr.  Vannevar 
Bush,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
entific Research  and  Development. 
The  Bill  proposes  Federal  grants  to 
schools  and  private  laboratories  to 
encourage  basic  research  in  all  branches 
of  science;  give  U.S.  scholarships  to 
.science  students;  force  the  public  use 
of  all  patents,  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions produced  through  Federal  aid; 
create  international  cooperation  to  im- 
prove the  technology  of  all  the  world. 

CANADA 

Newspaper  reporters  in  Montreal, 
Quebec,  who  are  assigned  to  cover  the 
City  Hall,  get  a  bonus  of  $900  a  year 
from  the  city  in  addition  to  the  sal- 
aries paid  by  their  newspapers.  In 
former  years  the  bonus  amounted  to 
as  much  as  $1,400  a  year.  There  are 
from  8  to  10  active  City  Hall  re- 
porters   eligible    for    the    bonus.    The 
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expense  is  charged  to  'advertising'  by 
the  city.  It  is  said  in  local  newspaper 
circles  that  the  reason  the  City  pays 
these  sums  out  is  to  assure  that  stories 
the  City  wants  publicized  are  handled 
'adequately.'  Montreal  is  governed  by 
a  Council  of  99.  Thirty-three  are 
elected  by  the  voters,  33  by  the  land- 
lords, and  33  are  appointed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Universities. 


The  fabled  Northwest  Passage, 
sought  ever  since  the  voyage  of  Martin 
Frobisher  in  15  76,  has  been  con- 
quered at  last.  It  lies  around  the  top 
of  North  America  through  the  Arctic 


Ocean.  Roald  Amundsen  made  the  first 
trip  through  the  Passage  in  1903.  It 
took  him  three  years.  The  Royal  Can- 
adian Mounted  Police  Schooner  St. 
Roch  made  it  in  86  days  recently. 
'The  route  through  the  Northwest 
Passage  is  suitable  for  summer  traffic 
by  wooden  vessels,'  declared  Sub-In- 
spector Henry  Larsen,  skipper  of  the 
St.  Roch.  The  80-ton  ship  crossed 
the  top  of  North  America  from  Syd- 
ney, Nova  Scotia,  to  Vancouver,  B.C. 
On  the  journey  she  picked  up  relics  of 
earlier  expeditions  which  failed,  in- 
cluding British  foodstuffs  100  years 
old.  The  St.  Roch  is  diesel-powered 
and  was  specially  built  to  buck  heavy 


SOUTH  OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE 


ARGENTINA 

John  M.  Cabot,  American  Charge 
d' Affaires  in  Buenos  Aires,  together 
with  several  Embassy  officers,  attend- 
ed a  reception  at  the  Embassy  in 
Buenos  Aires  on  the  evening  of  Octo- 
ber 12,  1945.  The  reception  was  held 
in  honor  of  El  Dia  de  la  Raza,  which 
is  called  'Columbus  Day'  in  the  U.S. 
El  dia  de  la  Raza  has  a  special  sig- 
nificance in  Latin  America.  Fascist 
Spain  has  emphasized  it  as  part  of  fas- 
cism's plan  to  divide  Latin  America 
from  the  U.S.  Nevertheless,  our  rank- 
ing Embassy  official  and  subordinates 
attended. 

At  9  P.M.,  when  the  party  was 
just  getting  good,  the  Argentine  police 
turned  machine  guns  loose  on  40,000 
people  gathered  in  San  Martin  Plaza. 
Many  were  killed  and  wounded.  While 
the  people  of  Buenos  Aires  were  being 
mowed  down  by  the  fascist  police,  the 
representatives  of  Tree  America'  were 
drinking  cocktails  with  the  upper  fas- 
cists behind  the  mowing  down.  In 
explanation  of  his  conduct,  John  M. 
Cabot    said:     'We    went    because    the 


other  19  American  Republics  would 
think  we  were  taking  a  slap  at  them 
if  we  did  not  attend  the  "Dia  de  la 
Raza"  celebration,  and  our  absence 
would  have  driven  them  closer  to- 
gether.' 

MEXICO 

The  Mexican-American  Conference 
on  Industrial  Research  was  held  re- 
cently in  Chicago  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Armour  Research  Foundation 
of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 
It  was  attended  by  30  Mexican  sci- 
entists and  industrialists.  The  confer- 
ence lasted  a  week.  Its  object  was  to 
stimulate  scientific  development  and 
industrial  research  in  both  Mexico  and 
the  U.S.  The  guests  attended  a  series 
of  lectures  and  demonstrations  at  the 
Institute. 

Two-thirds  of  Mexico's  people  live 
on  the  land,  producing  food  and  raw 
material  for  the  other  third.  In  the 
U.S.  only  about  20  per  cent  live  on 
the  land.  'Mexico  needs  more  power 
plants,  more  textile,  shoe  and  leather 
goods  factories;  we  can  use  many  new 
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industrial  plants  to  convert  our  rich 
store  of  raw  materials  into  finished 
products/  sadi  Gustavo  P.  Serrano, 
secretary  of  National  Economy  in  the 


Mexican  Government.  Serrano  said 
that  he  believed  the  key  to  better  liv- 
ing for  Mexicans  is  to  emulate  U.S. 
industrialization. 


EUROPE 


GERMANY 

Shares  in  four  big  trusts,  which 
were  a  heavy  factor  in  Germany's 
war-making  power,  are  selling  at 
higher  prices  on  the  Frankfurt  Stock 
Exchange  than  during  the  war.  I.  G. 
Farben  Co.,  the  steel  combine,  Metal  - 
gesellschaft,  the  Holzmann  Contracting 
firm,  and  the  Opel  automobile  works 
are    listed. 

Thousands  of  Baltic  fascist  nation- 
als from  Latvia,  Estonia  and  Lithu- 
ania have  crowded  into  the  American 
Zone  of  Occupation  in  Germany.  Mas- 
querading as  displaced  persons,  they 
fled  before  the  Soviet  Armies  in  1 944. 
Benefiting  from  directives  designed  to 
aid  bona  fide  displaced  persons,  they 
get  gifts  of  clothes,  free  medical  care 
and  preference  for  jobs.  An  American 
officer  in  charge  of  camps  for  dis- 
placed persons  said  that  the  camps  are 
refuges  and  free  homes  for  Baltic  col- 
laborators who  were  in  the  Gestapo 
and  the  Elite  Guard.  Some  have  been 
identified  by  bona  fide  Polish  refugess 


as  members  of  a  Lithuanian-Fascist 
guard  over  Polish  laborers  who  built 
the  ghetto  for  Warsaw  Jews. 


Out  of  the  London  meeting  of  the 
foreign  ministers  of  the  five  major 
powers  came  a  technological  decision 
of  importance.  A  centrally  controlled 
transport  and  communication  system 
for  all  Europe  is  to  be  set  up.  The 
object  is  to  rehabilitate  and  coordinate 
the  water,  rail  and  highway  transport 
of  the  Continent  into  one  system.  A 
similar  effort  by  the  League  of  Nations, 
years  ago,  failed.  No  customs  duties 
are  to  be  levied,  and  all  goods  will 
move  freely  at  greatly  lowered  costs. 
There  will  be  unification  of  tariffs 
and  a  unified  clearing  system.  The 
agreement  was  signed  by  12  countries, 
including  Russia.  The  new  organiza- 
tion is  called  European  Central  Inland 
Transport  Organization.  It  is  said  that 
the  agreement  marks  the  breaking  of 
the  bonds  that  have  held  Europe's 
economy  in  chains  for  centuries. 


ASIA 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  Japan- 
ese and  Allied  soldiers  are  fighting 
side  by  side  to  put  down  independence 
movements  in  Indo-China  and  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  American  lend- 
lease  arms  are  being  used  by  British, 
Dutch  and  French  troops  to  liquidate 
the  Nationalist  aspirations  of  the  An- 
namites  and  the  Indonesians.  In  re- 
sponse to  criticism,  the  State  Depart- 
ment ordered   the   British   and  Dutch 


to  remove  Lend-Lease  labels  from  all 
Lend-Lease  arms  being  used  to  crush 
the  Asiatics. 

One  foreign  reporter  noted  that 
Lend-Lease  arms  have  never  been  la- 
belled. However,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  title  to  these  arms  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  U.S.  It  is  written  into 
all  Lend-Lease  agreements  that  such 
arms  can  be  repossessed  at  any  time. 
If  you're  on  the  shooting  end  of  an 
American  weapon,  it's  pretty  hard  to 
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tell  whether  it's  Lend-Lease  or  paid 
for.  If  you're  on  the  receiving  end,  it's 
all  the  same. 

Hoch,  der  Price  System! 

INDIA 

A  delegation  of  Indian  industrial 
leaders  is  currently  in  the  U.S.  study- 
ing manufacturing  processes  and  seek- 
ing American  assistance  for  a  program 
of  industrial  expansion  in  India.  In- 
dia's greatest  need,  they  said,  is  for 
replacements  in  its  textile  industry,  for 
machine  tools,  power  equipment,  road 
huilding  machinery  and  electrical 
goods. 


The  visit  is  a  sequel  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Bombay  Plan  last  year. 
This  plan  envisages  a  1 5  year  program 
of  industrial  expansion  for  India.  Ex- 
tensive outside  assistance  is  needed.  Al- 
though India  is  a  creditor  nation, 
most  of  its  foreign  credits  are  locked 
up  in  the  British  Sterling  Bloc.  They 
cannot  be  cashed  except  for  British 
goods,  and  British  industry  can't  de- 
liver the  goods.  India  needs  to  become 
industrialized.  It  looks  as  if  Uncle  Sam 
will  be  exporting  some  more  technol- 
ogy very  soon. 


Land  of  the  Free 


Paper  Makers  'Gang  UP'  to  'Gyp' 
Uncle  Sam  On  Prices 

James  F.  Walsh,  a  paper  merchant,  de- 
cided to  try  a  little  free  competition.  He 
cut  1  percent  off  his  commission,  thus 
reducing  the  price  of  3,000,000  pounds 
of  book  paper  he  offered  to  Uncle  Sam's 
Government  Printing  Office  at  Wash- 
ington. 

All  other  13  'bidders'  offered  paper  at 
an  'identical  price' — 1  percent  higher  than 
the  price  which  got  Walsh  the  contract. 

That  identical  bidding  was  no  coinci- 
dence, the  Federal  Trade  Commission  de- 
clared this  week  when  it  ordered  the  Book 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  and  its 
42  member  manufacturers  to  stop  the 
'conspiracy'  by  which  they  have  been  fix- 
ing prices  of  paper  sold  to  the  government 
and  private  purchasers. 

The  commission  published  a  long  list  of 
'practices'  used  by  the  paper  companies  to 
fix  identical  prices,  in  violation  of  the 
anti-trust  laws. 

Business  men  are  fond  of  praising  'free 
competitive  enterprise.'  Paper  Merchant 
Walsh  tried  it  and  found  they  do  not 
mean  what  they  say. 

The  paper  manufacturers  'refused  to 
fill  his  order'  for  the  paper  he  sold  to  the 
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government,  although  the  1  percent  re- 
duction was  to  come  out  of  his  commission 
and  they  would  have  received  their  regular 
price. 

Thus  the  paper  manufacturers  punished 
Walsh  for  daring  to  try  free  competition. 
This  is  only  one  'example'  of  their  meth- 
ods, the  F.T.C.  says. — Labor,  July  14, 
1945. 


'Monopolies  are  themselves  not  only 
irresponsive  to  change,  but  through  their 
control  of  basic  patents  and  improvements, 
and  also  of  kindred  patents,  only  a  few 
of  which  they  utilize  or  develop,  they  pre- 
vent others  from  making  technological 
changes  in  the  fields  which  they  preempt.' 
— Technological  Trends  and  National 
Policy,  page  63,  a  report  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee,   1937. 


'The  primary  duty  of  managers  and 
directors  is  to  do  their  utmost  so  to  em- 
ploy capital  that  it  will  yield  the  most 
satisfactory  return  possible.  They  were 
not  elected  to  be  philanthropists  at  the 
expense  of  security  owners.  They  were 
chosen  for  their  business  ability  to  ad- 
minister affairs  in  a  businesslike,  profit- 
able way.' — B.  C.  Forbes,  March  21, 
1935. 
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In  the  Question  Box 

By  Speakers'  Division  8741-1 


Could  a  Price  System  continue  to 
exist  if  it  were  operated  without 
profit?    E.G.N. 

Theoretically,  yes.  A  Price  System 
can  exist  and  be  operated  without 
profit.  However,  the  term  profit  sys- 
tem' is  not  synonymous  with  the  term 
Price  System.  The  concept  of  profit  is 
only  one  part  of  the  Price  System. 

The  elimination  of  profit  in  a  Price 
System  does  not  axiomatically  abrogate 
the  Price  System.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  abolition  of  the  Price  System  rend- 
ers the  collection  of  a  profit  impossible 
because  the  vehicle  of  commodity 
evaluation  of  exchange  no  longer  ex- 
ists. Pricing  exists  not  primarily  be- 
cause of  profit  but  because  it  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities by  methods  of  evaluation. 

Under  state  capitalism  the  State 
takes  all  the  profit  but  it  is  still  a  Price 
System.  One  could  argue  that  the  state 
might  return  the  profit  to  the  people 
in  various  ways,  thereby,  in  effect, 
abolishing  profit.  In  that  case  why 
bother  to  extract  profit  at  all.  It  is  a 
roundabout  method  of  attempting  to 
effect  distribution. 

The  function  of  a  Price  System  is  to 
buy  and  sell,  i.e.,  exchange.  It  is  not 
possible  to  use  the  tools  of  an  exchange 
system  to  operate  a  system  of  distribu- 
tion. Exchange  and  Distribution  are 
two  entirely  different  functions.  If 
you  want  to  buy  and  sell,  you  have  to 
have  money,  price  and  the  concept  of 
value.  Your  money  must  have  char- 
acteristics which  suit  it  to  act  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.  It  must  be  vari- 
able, bear  interest,  be  capable  of  being 
saved,  be  negotiable,  etc.  In  short,  the 
entire  set  up  of  your  system  of  ex- 
change must  be  arranged  so  that  it  can 
be  manipulated. 
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Trying  to  effect  distribution  with 
these  Price  System  methods  is  hopeless. 
There  are  too  many  ifs,  ands,  and  buts 
involved.  There  are  too  many  loop- 
holes in  a  Price  System  for  a  clever 
chiseler  to  find  ways  to  beat  the  rules. 

If  you  want  to  distribute  goods  and 
services,  you  have  to  use  operating 
methods  suitable  for  that  purpose. 
You  are  now  dealing  with  an  entirely 
different  proposition.  You  must  aban- 
don the  concept  of  exchange  value  and 
price  and  the  use  of  money.  Your 
system  must  be  set  up  along  engineer- 
ing lines  to  Distribute.  Profit  is  im- 
possible in  that  set  up. 

If  that's  what  you  want,  why  don't 
you  Investigate  Technocracy? 


If  we  lend  to  other  Nations 
money  with  which  to  purchase 
goods  from  us  without  demand- 
ing payment,  isn't  it  possible  to 
keep  our  beloved  Price,  System 
and  also  create  the  60,000,000 
jobs  we  so  ardently  desire. — 
J.C.H. 

What  you  are  proposing  is  to  give 
North  America's  substance  away  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  If  that  course 
is  followed,  you  will  not  get  60,- 
000,000  jobs  but  an  entire  Continent 
reduced  to  a  coolie  standard  of  living. 
If  we  do  that,  we  will  keep  the  Price 
System  all  right.  We  will  do  even 
better.  We  will  institute  a  world- 
wide system  of  fascism.  If  you  have 
eight  apples  and  eight  men  and  you 
distribute  the  apples  equally,  each  man 
will  get  one  apple.  Now,  bring  in  24 
more  men  until  you  have  32.  Then 
you  only  have  a  quarter  of  an  apple 
for  each  man.    Catch  on? 

Distribute  North  America's  abun- 
dance  among   the  rest  of  the   world, 
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and  you  bring  about  Natural  Scarcity 
everywhere.  Then  all  you  have  to  do 
is  clamp  down  on  technology,  and 
you  have  world-wide  fascism.  Noth- 
ing is  solved,  but  you  have  succeeded 
in  turning  the  clock  of  civilization 
backward.  That,  in  essence,  is  what  is 
being  attempted  now.  Giving  away 
North  America's  abundance  will  not 
solve  the  world's  social  and  economic 
problems.  The  only  way  to  do  that 
is  to  scrap  the  Price  System  here  first. 
Then,  by  precept,  example  and  more 
technology,  it  will  be  possible  to  at- 
tain a  higher  civilization  everywhere. 


What's     to     keep     Technocracy 

from  becoming  a  dictatorship? — 

A.P.S. 

The  factors  that  will  make  a  dicta- 
torship impossible  in  a  Technate  are 
the  absence  of  political  and  economic 
power,  and  the  engineering  character 
of  the  system  itself.  There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  dictatorship  in  any  pure- 
ly functional  setup.  Who  is  the  dicta- 
tor in  a  power  house?  Who  is  the 
dictator  in  a  telephone  system?  Who 
dictates  on  a  railroad,  the  engineer? 
No,  he  follows  orders.  The  Conduc- 
tor? No,  he  also  follows  orders.  The 
dispatcher?  Let  him  try  it  just  once 
and  trains  will  be  piling  up  all  over 
his  division. 

Dictatorship  is  a  phenomena  arising 
in  any  political,  economic  or  ecclesi- 
astical setup.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Price 
System.  The  only  dictators  in  a  power 
distribution  system,  a  telephone  sys- 
tem, or  a  railroad,  or  anywhere  else 
in  modern  industrial  civilization  are 
the  financial,  political  and  ecclesiastical 
overlords.  They  dictate  how  much 
or  how  little  of  the  good  things  of 
life  shall  be  allowed  to  trickle  down 
to  the  people  and  at  what  Price.  They 
dictate  what  you  eat,  what  you  wear, 
what  you  think,  how  you  believe,  and 
practically  everything  else  that  hap- 
pens to  you  from  birth  to  death.    It's 


a   strange   slave   who    can't   hear    the 
clank  of  his  own  chains. 

Scrap  the  political,  financial  and 
ecclesiastical  superstructure  over  our 
Power  Age  culture  in  North  America, 
reorganize  it  along  engineering  lines 
according  to  functional  principles,  and 
dictators  will  become  as  scarce  as 
dodoes.  Even  then,  however,  if  in 
order  to  be  happy,  you  have  to  be  a 
little  dictator,  or  at  least  see  one  once 
in  a  while,  the  Technate  will  go  all 
out  to  oblige  you.  It  will  reserve  a 
sanitary  padded  cell  for  you  where  you 
may  parade  up  and  down,  playing 
Napoleon,  Hitler  or  any  other  type  of 
dictator  you  prefer.  In  that  place, 
however,  and  in  no  others,  will  dicta- 
torship be  tolerated. 


Hasn't  the  President  the  power  to 
establish  Total  Conscription,  and 
that  it  is  only  necessary  for  peo- 
ple to  demand  that  he  so  act? 
— U.D.W. 

In  time  of  war,  it  is  likely  that  the 
President  could  install  Total  Con- 
scription by  executive  order.  In  time 
of  peace,  it  is  probable  that  Congress 
would  have  to  do  it.  The  President 
is  given  many  extraordinary  powers 
during  wartime  which  are  usually 
withdrawn,  or  terminate,  when  the 
war  is  over.  The  last  half  of  your 
question  is  still  valid,  however. 

If  the  American  people  want  Total 
Conscription,  it  is  necessary  only  that 
they  demand  it  from  the  government. 
The  American  Government  will  do 
whatever  the  people  want.  So  will 
any  other  Government,  if  the  people 
want  a  thing  bad  enough.  This  fact 
has  been  demonstrated  many  times  in 
history.  The  pressure  of  events 
brought  about  by  the  impact  of  tech- 
nology upon  the  Price  System  grows 
greater  all  the  time.  The  dilemma  of 
the  Power  Age  becomes  more  insoluble 
as  we  go  into  the  postwar  era.    It  is  a 
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physical  impossibility  for  the  Price 
System  to  solve  our  social  problems 
today.  Further,  it  is  impossible  for  it 
to  escape  the  necessity  of  facing  up  to 
those  problems  much  longer. 

When  that  day  arrives,  and  it  won't 
be  long  now,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
install  Total  Conscription  of  Men, 
Machines,  Materiel  and  Money,  with 
National  Service  from  All  and  Profits 
to  None.  When  the  great,  impending 
crisis  breaks,  it  will  be  absolutely  essen- 


tial to  have  an  orderly  transitional 
device  to  get  from  the  chaos  of  the 
Price  System  to  the  higher  civilization 
America  is  destined  to  move  into. 
That  transitional  device  is  Total  Con- 
scription. It  cannot  be  done  any  other 
way.  When  we,  as  a  people,  have 
safely  bridged  the  gap  'from  here  to 
there,'  we  can  scrap  Total  Conscrip- 
tion. It  will  have  fulfilled  its  purpose. 
It  will  not  be  needed  in  the  Technate 
of  North  America. 


Captains  of  Industry 


'These  great  organizations  are  consti- 
tutionally unprogressive.  They  will  not 
take  on  the  big  thing.  Take  the  gas  com- 
panies of  this  country;  they  would  not 
touch  the  electric  light.  Take  the  telegraph 
company,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.,  they  would  not  touch  the  telephone. 
Neither  the  telephone  company  nor  the 
telegraph  company  would  touch  wireless 
telegraphy  ...  it  was  necessary  in  each 
one  of  these  instances  in  order  to  pro- 
mote these  great  and  revolutionizing  in- 
ventions, to  take  entirely  new  capital.' — 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  before  the  Oldfield 
Hearing  on  Patents  in  1912. 


'It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  modern 
trade  combinations  tend  strongly  toward 
constancy  of  processes  and  products,  and 
by  their  very  nature  are  opposed  to  new 
processes  and  new  products  originated  by 
independent  inventors,  and  hence  tend  to 
restrain  competition  in  the  development 
and  sale  of  patents  and  patent  rights;  and 
consequently  tend  to  discourage  indepen- 
dent inventive  thought.'— F.  L.  Vaughan 
in  Economics  of  Our  Patent  System,  1  925. 

The  automobile  self-starter  was  in- 
vented in  1899  but  automobile  manufac- 
turers resisted  its  adoption  successfully  for 
20  years.  By  1912  less  than  5  per  cent 
of  cars  were  fitted  with  self-starters  as 
standard  equipment.— R.  C.  Epstein  in 
The   Automobile   Industry,    1928. 


'I  have  even  seen  the  lines  of  progress 
that  were  most  promising  for  the  public 
benefit,  wholly  neglected  or  positively  for- 
bidden just  because  they  might  revolu- 
tionize the  industry.  We  have  no  right  to 
expect  a  corporation  to  cut  its  own  throat 
from  purely  eleemosynary  motives.  Why 
should  a  corporation  spend  its  earnings 
and  deprive  its  stockholders  of  dividends 
to  develop  something  that  will  upset  its 
own  market  or  junk  all  its  present  equip- 
ment.'— William-  M.  Grosvenor,  in  an 
article  The  Seeds  of  Progress  in  Chem- 
ical Markets,  1929. 


'Technical  progress  far  outruns  actual 
practice.  This  margin  of  nonuse  is  in  part 
due  to  nonpecuniary  factors,  but  the  major 
explanation  is  simply  that,  on  the  whole, 
industry  must  be  conducted  with  profits 
as  the  immediate  goal ;  hence  the  first  and 
major  consideration  in  any  choice  of 
method  is  not  merely,  Will  it  do  the  work? 
but  also.  Will  it  payf'^Harry  Jerome  in 
Mechanization  in  Industry,  published  by 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
1934. 


In  Donegal,  Ireland,  as  late  as  1821 
wheeled  carts  to  carry  produce  to  market 
were  rejected  as  useless.  They  still  used 
creels  on  ponies'  backs. — John  Hamilton 
in  Sixty  Years  Experience  as  an  Irish 
Landlord. 
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Acrostic  on  Technocracy  Inc. 


o  discount  emotions,  opinions, 
personalities  and  traditions  and 
place  a  premium  upon  cause  and 
effect  factors  in  my  social  and  in- 
dustrial relationships. 
|7  mphasize  an  attitude  of  intelligible 
criticism  including  self-criticism, 
exercising  open-mindedness  and 
suspended  judgment,  thus  avoid- 
ing excessive  egotism,  altruism  or 
dogmatism. 
/"^  ondition  myself  to  be  accurate  in 
^  observation,  calculation,  operation 
and  report,  so  that  my  resulting 
conclusions  will  be  correct  and 
convey  understanding  in  place  of 
confusion. 

LJ  old  no  distinction  of  race,  creed  or 
*  *  color  and  place  no  moral  blame 
against  any  group  or  individual 
but    always    lay    bare    the    Price 
System  conditioning  processes  that 
underly  all  actions. 
M  ullify  all  unscienific  attitudes  and 
conclusions  wherever  encountered, 
by   subjecting   them   to   objective 
analysis    with    unvarnished    facts 
and  evidence. 
f\  ppose    all   compromise    with    the 
^^  Price  System  and  its  shabby  con- 
cepts,   exposing  both   those   who 
uphold  it  and  those  who  would 
overthrow  it  as  being  alike  func- 
tionally incompetent. 
£•  ontinually  point  out  that  the  para- 
^  mount  concern  of  the  social  state 
is  the  welfare  of  the  human  com- 
ponents  involved,    and   that   this 
must  be  achieved  by  designed  di- 
rection along  functional  lines. 

O  ead  and  study  Technocracy's 
analysis  and  synthesis  exhaustive- 
ly, so  that  I  may  understand  my 
country's  problems  and  be  quali- 
fied to  act  as  a  teacher  of  my 
fellow  citizens. 


A  mericanize  my  thinking  and  be- 
^^  havior  patterns  along  functional 
lines  in  conformity  with  the  tech- 
nological nature  of  American 
civilization  and  reject  all  philo- 
sophic and  political  social  ideo- 
logies, foreign  or  domestic. 

Z"1  onvert  my  spare  time  and  physical 
energy  into  use  forms  for  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.,  by  active  function- 
ing within  the  mechanism  of  the 
Organization 

"VT  ield  to  no  man  in  my  devotion  to 
*  my  country  and  my  concern  for 
its  greater  destiny;  and  stand  ready 
at  all  times  to  help  liquidate  its 
enemies  wherever  they  may  be 
found,  on  or  off  this  Continent. 

I  n  this  present  emergency  con- 
*  fronting  America,  I  will  do  all  in 
my  power  to  urge  the  adoption  of 
Technocracy's  program  of  Total 
Mobilization  for  Total  Peace, 
with  National  Service  from  all 
and  Profit  to  None,  in  place  of 
the  present  muddling  of  Price  Sys- 
tem methods  of  operation. 


N 


ever  relaxing  my  efforts  to  put 
forward  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  by  all  legitimate  means, 
I  will  serve  in  any  way  possible  to 
help  my  country  solve  its  social 
problems  scientifically,  thus  ward- 
ing off  the  probability  of  fascism, 
communism,  or  chaos  on  this 
Continent. 

{*  conceiving  no  higher  cause,  I  will 
^  never  falter  in  my  loyalty  to 
America,  my  allegiance  to  Tech- 
nocracy. By  doing  this  in  word, 
thought  and  deed,  I  and  many 
more  like  me  will  assure  the  se- 
curity of  America  today  and  the 
certain  arrival  of  the  functional 
New     America     of     Tomorrow, 
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No.  69 — Propaganda  Inc. 

Three  Is  Not  A  Crowd 
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Technocracy  and  The  School  Teacher 
No.  70— The  World  Is  My  Country 

Venus.  Here  We  Come 

Technocracy  and  the  White  Collar  Worker 
No.  73 — Economic  Pattern  of  Postwar  America 
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Technocracy  and  the  Printer 
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'Armed    with   experiment   and   calcula-  'The   great   story   of  knowledge   called 

tion,    science    must   not   be   content    with  technology  is  a  legacy  from  the  past,  en. 

facts.  It  wants  to  find  out  the  laws,  the  riched  by  current  history.  It  is  a  bequest; 

causes.'— Roger  Bacon,    1214-1294.  to  the  future.'— Homer  T.  Bone    (Dem, 

. .  Wash.)  in  Progressive,  January  31,  1944. 


'Experiment    is    the    interpreter   of  the  'Politics  is  the  art  of  looking  for  trou- 

artifices  of  Nature.  It  is  never  wrong,  but  ble,    finding  it  everywhere,   diagnosing   it 

our  judgment    is   sometime   deceived,  be-  wrongly,    and    applying   unsuitable   reme- 

cause  we  are  expecting  results   which  ex-  dies.'   Ernest  Bevin,   Foreign   Secretary  of 

penment  refuses  to  give.'  — Leonardo  Da  England  in  the  Washington  News  Digest, 

Vinci,    1452-1519.  November  1  945  : 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION  ETC.,  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  24.  1912,  AND  MARCH  3, 
1933. 

Of   GREAT   LAKES   TECHNOCRAT,    published  bi- 
monthly at   Chicago.   Illinois,   for  October  1,   1945. 
STATE  OF   ILLINOIS  \  „ 
COUNTY  OF  COOK      /      ' 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  R.  B. 
Langan,  who  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  the 
GREAT  LAKES  TECHNOCRAT,  and  that  the  follow- 
ing is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if 
a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  act  of  August  24  1912,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  March  3.  1933,  embodied  in  section 
537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the 
reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor  and  business  managers 
are: 

Publisher-Section  1,  R.  D.  8741  Technocracy  Inc., 
3178  N.  Clark  St.    Chicago  14,  Illinois. 

Editor-R.  B.  Langan,  3178  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 
14,  Illinois. 

Business  Managers— None. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion, its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also 
immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  percent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion, the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual 
owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company, 
or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  ad- 
dress, as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member, 
must  be  given.) 

Section  1,  R.  D.  8741  Technocracy  Inc.,  3178  N. 
Clark  St.,  Chicago  14,  Illinois,  which  is  a  chartered 
unit  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  Continental  Headquarters 
at  155  E.  44th  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York,  a 
non-profit,  membership,  educational  organization, 
with  no  stock  or  stockholders.  The  Officers  of  Sec- 
tion 1,  R.  D.,  are:  0.  Floyd,  Director;  V.  Alexander, 
Secretary;  R.  C.  Starck,  Chief  of  Staff;  E.  Nelson, 
Treasurer  all  with  addresses  at  3178  N.  Clark  St., 
Chicago  14,  Illinois. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  percent  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:   (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities 
in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in- 
terest direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

ROBERT  B.  LANGAN. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  25th  day 
of  September,  1945. 

G.  A.  PRODROMOS. 
Notary  Public. 
(My  Commission  expires  June  16,  1947.) 


Some    Technocracy    Section    ad- 
dresses in  Great  Lakes  area 

8040-1 — 204     Columbia    Bldg.,     Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
8040-2 — Box  356,  Ambridge,  Pa. 
8040-3 — 340  Brighton  Ave.,  Rochester, 

Pa. 
8041-1 — 1613  East  51st  St.,  Ashtabula, 

Ohio. 
8141-3 — 39  E.  Market  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
8H1-4 — 2237     Front     St.,     Cuyahoga 

Falls,  Ohio. 
8H1-7 — P.  O.  Box  270,  Barberton,  O. 
8H1-14 — P.  O.  Box  553,  Kent,  Ohio. 
8H1-15 — 10537  St.  Claire  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land 8,  Ohio. 
8240-1 — 207  N.  Washington  St.,  Galion, 

Ohio. 
R.    D.    8242 — c/o   Arthur   C.    Clayton, 

Marine  City,  R.  No.  1 ,  Mich. 
R.    D.    8242 — c/o    John   Reynolds,    St. 

Clair,  R.  No.  2,  Mich. 
8341-1 — 1430    Adams    St.,    Toledo    2, 

Ohio. 
8342-1 — 9108  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit 

2,  Mich. 
8342-2 — 708  Garland  St.,  Flint  4,  Mich. 
8342-2 — 55  Niagara,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
8439-I — p.  O.  Box  81,  Station  A,  Day- 
ton.. Ohio. 
8741-1 — 3178  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  14, 

111. 
8743-I — 2204    W.    Vliet    St.,    Milwau- 
kee 5,  Wis. 
8844-1 — 217^  Pine  St.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
8844-2 — 1011  W.  College  Ave.,  Apple- 
ton,  Wis. 
8844-3 — 135  Van  St.,  Neenah,  Wis. 
9038-1 — 4518  Delmar  Blvd.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
R.    D.    9041 — 2428    13th    Ave.,    Rock 

Island,  111. 
R.   D.    9140 — 18    N.    5th   St.,   Keokuk, 

Iowa. 
9344- 1 — 18  N.   8th  St.,  Minneapolis  3, 

Minn. 
R.  o.  9344 — 527  Wabasha  St.,  St.  Paul 

2,  Minn. 
9439-1 — 817  Walnut  St.,   Kansas  City, 

Mo. 
9648-1 — p.  O.  Box  178,  Warren,  Minn. 
R.  D.   9737 — 4442  Bayley,  Wichita   9, 
Kan. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

*  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

it  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
cheered  Section  consisting  of  a  minimum 
of  25  members  and  running  up  to  several 
hundred. 

*  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy 
or  endowment  and  has  no  debts.  Technoc- 
racy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and 
donations  of  its  own  members.  The  wide- 
spread membership  activities  of  Technoc- 
racy are  performed  voluntarily;  no  royal- 
ties,  commissions   or  bonuses   are   paid,    and 

-iy  a   small   full-time   staff    receives   subsis- 

Jice  allowances.    The  annual  dues  are  $6.00 

..hich  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his   local 

*  Members  wear  the  chromium  and  ver- 
milion insignia  of  Technocracy— the  Mon- 
ad, an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 


WHERE? 

*  There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S 
and  mall  Provinces  in  Canada,  and  in  ad- 
dition there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

*  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel 
many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  with  any  interested  people  and 
Continental  Headquarters  will  be  pleased 
to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the  nearest 
Technocracy  unit. 
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WHEN? 

*  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group 
of  scientists,  engineers  and  economists  that 
became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Al- 
liance—a research  organization.  In  1933  it 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In 
1934,  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  present  nation-wide 
membership  organization.  Since  1934  Tech- 
nocracy has  grown  steadily  without  any 
spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  re- 
births. Ths  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
press  has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Tech- 
nocracy, until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its 
members,    headquarters,    etc.,    in    full    swing! 

WHO? 

•  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America 
hy  Worth  Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North 
American  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life,  Tech- 
nocracy s  membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and 
religions  which  make  up  this  continent.  Mem- 
bership is  open  only  to  North  American 
citizens.  .Aliens  Asiatics  and  politicians  are 
not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  those 
holding  elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

•  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife— as 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  North  American 
—you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy 
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The  Day  Before 
The  Day  Before  Yesterday 

'It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  a  suppression 
of  the  press  could  not  more  compleatly  de- 
prive the  nation  of  its  benefits,  than  is  done 
by  its  abandoned  prostitution  to  falsehood. 
Nothing  can  now  be  believed  which  is  seen  in 
a  newspaper.  Truth  itself  becomes  suspicious 
by  being  put  into  that  polluted  vehicle/ 
(Thomas  Jefferson  (1743-1826)  3rd  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  1807) 

The  Day  Before  Yesterday 

'There  is  no  such  thing  in  America  as  an 
independent  press,  unless  it  is  in  the  country 
towns.  There  is  not  one  of  you  who  dares 
to  write  bis  honest  opinion,  and  if  you  did, 
you  know  beforehand,  it  would  not  appear  in 
print. 

'Any  of  you  who  would  be  so  foolish  would 
be  out  on  the  street  looking  for  another  job. 

'The  business  of  the  New  York  journalist  is 
to  destroy  the  truth,  to  lie  outright,  to  pervert, 
to  vilify,  to  fawn  at  the  feet  of  Mammon  and 
to  sell  his  race  and  his  country  for  his  daily 
bread. 

'You  know  this  and  I  know  it,  and  therefore 
what  folly  it  is  to  be  toasting  "an  independent 


'We  are  tools  and  vassals  of  rich  men  be- 
hind the  scenes.  We  are  the  jumping  jacks. 
They  pull  the  strings/ 

John  Swinton  (1829-1901)  chief  of  the  edi- 
torial staff,  NEW  YORE  TIMES,  1880-1870; 
editorial  writer  and  chief  of  Staff,  NEW  YORK 
SUN,  1875-1883;  to  a  gathering  of  newspaper 
men  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  Century. 


Yesterday 

'The  newspaper  is  a  manufacturing  concern 
producting  goods  to  sell  at  a  profit;  it  is  also 
a  department  store,  and  it  has  some  charac- 
teristics that  suggest  the  variety  show.  .  .  . 
But  the  newspaper  differs  from  all  other  com- 
modities in  that  it  does  not  live  by  what  it 
receives  from  the  consumer  who  buys  it. 
Three  cents  multiplied  a  million  times  does  not 
support  a  newspaper.  The  valuable  part  of 
a  newspaper  from  the  manufacturer's ,  point 
of  view,  and  also  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
reader's  point  of  view,  is  the  advertisements. 
The  columns  of  'reading  matter/  so-called, 
are  little  more  than  bait  to  attract  enough 
readers  to  make  the  paper  worth  while  as  a 
vehicle  for  advertisements/  (John  Macy  (1877- 
1932)  in  the  chapter  on  Journalism  in  CIVILI- 
ZATION IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  edited  by 
H.  E.  Steams.  1922.) 

Today 

'I  have  been  a  newspaper  man  for  40  years 
and  out  of  that  experience  I  have  drawn  con- 
clusions that  don't  exactly  match  with  the 
self-adulation  being  proclaimed  in  American 
editorial  pages  this  week. 

'Out  of  my  experience  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  too  often,  where  the  interests  of  the 
many  are  on  one  side  and  the  interests  of  the 
privileged  few  on  the  other,  the  newspapers 
line  up  with  the  privileged  and  powerful  few. 

'Indeed,  the  press  in  this  country  has  be- 
come the  ally  of  the  entrenched  economic 
order  that  has  been  built  up  around  monopoly 
capitalism/— (William  T.  Evjue.  publisher  of 
THE  CAPITAL  TIMES,  Madison,  Wisconsin  (la 
his  paper  during  the  week  of  National  News- 
per  Week.  1945.) 
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Roll  Your  Own,  Joe! 

America   Has  Plenty   of  Makings 

A  Treatise  for  the  Guidance  of  those  Aspiring  to  Live  Off 
the  Sweat  of  the  Other  Fellow's  Brow.  Quick  and  Easy 
Method — How  to  Organize — How  to  Operate. 

By  H.  V.  WilJrie.  8342-1 


In  these  postwar  days  there  is  a  great  deal  of  'study  being  given  to 
the  subject  of  accumulating  data  and  suggestions  on  a  variety  of  busi- 
ness enterprises  from  which  returning  soldiers,  or  any  one  who  happens 
to  be  looking  over  their  shoulder,  can  get  himself  set  up  in  something 
neat  and  attractive  in  the  chiseling  line.  This  'down  to  earth'  study 
for  the  aspiring  ex-G.I.  (and  the  guy  looking  over  his  shoulder)  avoids 
all  the  customary  moral,  political  and  economic  balderdash  with  which 
other  'studies'  are  loaded.  It  goes  straight  to  the  point,  i.e.,  %In  what 
line  will  it  be  the  easiest  for  me  to  chisel  the  most  out  of  society  and 
at  the  same  time  get  away  with  giving  back  the  least  in  return?' 
That  is  the  genuine  spirit  of  'free  enterprise.'  Why  waste  time  clouding 
the  issue  or  trying  to  camouflage  the  'take?'  In  these  few  remaining 
latter  days'  of  the  Price  System,  a  guy  has  got  to  get  on  the  beam 
quick  if  he  wants  to  belong  to  the  blessed,  microscopic  minority  who 
rest  so  softly  on  top  of  the  social  dung  heap.  Ain't  it  a  fact? 


What's  Your  Racket,  Bub? 

For  the  earnest  student  wishing  to 
learn  how  to  go  about  breaking  into 
the  charmed  circle,  nothing  could  be 
more  helpful  than  to  take  a  look  at 
the  methods  and  accomplishments  of 
others.  If  you  can  establish  a  control 
over  something  that  people  can't  live 
without,  you  have  what  is  technically 
known  as  a  'red  hot.'  Next  in  line 
of  descent  would  be  control  of  what 
they  think  they  can't  live  without. 
Then,  what  you  can  make  them  think 
they  can't  do  without.  After  that, 
what  will  give  them  amusement  or 
enjoyment.  Next,  what  will  protect 
them  from  harm.  Following  that, 
what  you  can  make  them  think  will 
protect  them  from  harm.  And,  lastly, 
that  ancient  but  still  profitable  line, 


future  salvation  on  a  pay  now  and  col- 
lect later  basis.  The  above  list  is 
fundamental.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  make  it  exhaustive,  or  to 
subdivide  the  different  headings  into 
their  many   branches   and  off-shoots. 

The  name  that  has  come  to  be  most 
commonly  applied  to  the  business  of 
exploiting  the  profit  possibilities  in 
these  fields  is  'racket.'  A  nice  defini- 
tion of  a  racket  is:  Any  operation 
wherein  an  individual  or  group  can 
take  a  cut  off  the  needs,  wants,  de- 
sires or  fears  of  their  neighbors.  Rack- 
ets have  flourished  proportionately 
with  the  growth  in  complexity  of  the 
social  structure.  In  examining  some 
prominent  examples,  the  order  in 
which  they  are  presented  need  be  no 
indication   of   their  seniority. 
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Food,  being  necessary  to  life,  con- 
stitutes a  very  meaty  racket,  and  is 
referred  to  as  a  honey.'  This  is 
called  the  'food  racket'  among  the 
boys  who  congregate  around  the  ter- 
minal warehouses.  In  this  same  cate- 
gory are  clothing,  shelter,  health, 
education,  transportation,  communi- 
cation, etc.  The  items  people  think 
they  can't  do  without  vary  with  cus- 
toms, seasons  and  traditions.  A  good 
example  of  what  you  can  make  them 
think  they  can't  do  without  is  the 
current  ballyhoo  on  vitamins.  The 
list  is  long  but  this  example  suffices. 
And  so  on  through  the  various  cate- 
gories.   - 

From  the  simple  process  of  supply- 
ing the  primary  needs  of  the  earliest 
groups  of  people,  there  evolved  such 
big  operations  as  Standard  Brands, 
Uneeda  Biscuit,  American  Woolen, 
American  Sugar,  U.S.  Rubber,  Stan- 
dard Oil,  etc.  The  technique  of  all 
these  operations  is  to  make  the  package 
neat  and  attractive  and  pass  out  as 
small  an  amount  of  utility  as  possible 
for  as  great  a  price  as  the  traffic  will 
bear.  Generally  speaking,  if  it  were 
possible  to  sell  empty  packages  with 
no  utility  whatsoever,  there  would  be 
no  broken  corporate  hearts. 

Let's  Look  the  Field  Over 

In  the  matter  of  selling  future 
salvation,  one  of  our  most  honored 
activities,  the  field  is  by  no  means 
exhausted  with  the  well-established 
institutions.  It  is  a  dull  day  when 
some  one  somewhere  doesn't  bring  out 
a  new  brand  of  salvation  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success.  To  become  a 
'New  Messiah'  or  "Seventh  Angel' 
requires  only  a  vacant  store,  some  sex 
appeal,  the  guts  of  a  brass  monkey 
and  plenty  of  imagination. 

Along  with  the  growth  of  the  salva- 
tion and  subsistence  business,  there 
also  developed  what  is  known  as  the 


'Service'  occupation.  This  is  a  field 
of  absolutely  unlimited  opportunity. 
Any  new  way  that  you  can  think  of 
for  doing  something  in  this  complex 
social  maze  of  ours  which  people  are 
too  indolent,  bewildered,  busy  or 
afraid  to  do  for  themselves,  is  bound 
to  ring  the  bell.  Many  examples  of 
how  this  luscious  racket  operates  can 
be  given.  The  lawyer  can  extract 
anywhere  from  one  hundred  dollars 
to  a  thousand  dollars  for  drawing  up 
a  simple  bill  of  divorce,  sending  a 
will  over  to  probate,  or  thousands  of 
other  little  acts  that  seem  mysterious 
and  amazing. 

The  legal  profession  has  the  charm- 
ing attribute  of  dealing  with  people 
at  a  time  when  they  are  peculiarly 
helpless  and  emotionally  befuddled. 
Thus  the  hapless  victim  finds  him- 
self with  his  life,  his  reputation,  but 
more  particularly  his  wordly  goods, 
at  its  complete  mercy.  Think  quickly, 
how  many  lawyers  do  you  know  who 
have  lived  a  life  of  ease  just  milking 
one  estate,  or  drawing  up  ironclad 
contracts  for  one  corporation,  or 
breaking  ironclad  contracts  for 
another. 

This  is  a  range  of  opportunity 
limited  only  by  the  imagination  of 
the  operator.  Since  practicing  (?) 
the  'law'  unfolds  such  prizes,  what 
more  natural  than  to  move  in  on  the 
prerogative  of  making  the  law?  No 
wonder  Congress  is  often  called  a 
Soviet  of  lawyers. 

Let  Us  Prey,  Brethren! 

Hush  ye  merry  men  in  your  rol- 
licking! Have  ye  no  hearts?  Let 
us  give  thanks  to  the  author  of  such 
beneficence!  But  who  is  the  author? 
Surely  we  need  another  patron  Saint 
in  the  calendar.  Who  should  it  be 
but  Beelzebub  himself,  who  leads 
men's  feet  astray  and  into  our  mystic 
maze?     Nay,    wait,    the    name's    ob- 
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scure,  let's  shorten  it  to  Boob.  That's 
it — St.  Boob — the  author  and  founder 
of  our  art,  for  where  would  we  be 
wei;e  it  not  for  the  great  American 
Boob. 

The  lure  here  is  admittedly  dazzl- 
ing but  the  competition  is  stiff  and 
only  the  stout  hearted  get  a  firm  seat 
on  this  bandwagon.  A  major  output 
of  all  public  and  especially  parochial 
colleges  are  contestants  in  this  juicy 
plum  department.  Such  endowed  in- 
stitutions specialize  in  turning  out 
double-edged  sharpies  who  swing  a 
mean  blade  in  the  legal  joust-ings. 
They  are  also  properly  indoctrinated 
to  bridge  the  gap  leading  to  eccliasti- 
cal  dominance  in  the  educational  field. 

Sweetest  Racket  of  All 

Somewhere  in  the  Elysian  Fields 
there  sits  a  king  wearing  a  crown, 
a  ten-pointed  crown  adorned  with 
dazzling  jewels.  This  king  sits  in 
eternal  bliss,  strumming  the  strings 
of  a  golden  harp  and  humming  softly 
the  while,  his  whole  being  bathed  in 
the  sunshine  of  perfect  content. 

He  invented  the  insurance  racket! 
Ah  me!  'Why  didn't  I  think  of 
that?'  The  dream  that  plagues  the 
heart  of  every  free  aspiring  free  enter- 
priser is  the  dream  of  a  racket  op- 
erated on  a  100  percent  nothing  for 
something  basis.  Rating  high  in  this 
category  are  the  Labor  Union,  the 
Pressure  Group,  Charity,  Bootlegging, 
Hi-Jacking,  Murder,  Inc.,  and  so  on. 
One  great  drawback  with  many  items 
in  this  bracket  is  that  they  are  frowned 
on  by  the  legal  gents  we  have  visited 
just  above.  They  demand  an  inordi- 
nately heavy  cut  out  of  the  pickings 
and  even  play  rough,  to  the  extent 
that  occasionally  some  of  the  more 
vulgar  and  less  accomplished  operators 
find  themselves  in  the  'Hoose  Gow' 
or  on  the  'hot  seat.' 


Not  so  with  the  insurance  game. 
It  is  respectable.  It  is  staffed  with 
gents  who  are  polished  and  adroit. 
In  its  inception  it  ranked  with  the 
Confidence  and  Badger  Games  in  what 
we  righteously  call  'outright  swindles' 
and  its  great  field  was  the  uncultured 
and  uncouth.  The  technique  in  the 
early  stages  was  to  keep  practically 
all  of  the  'take'  with  only  an  oc- 
casional pay  back  of  a  few  shekels 
with  great  publicity,  just  to  sweeten 
up  the  pot.  In  their  advertising  today, 
the  offspring  of  these  lusty  buccaneers 
use  a  hangover  of  the  same  tactics. 
They  ballyhoo  loudly  how  much  they 
have  paid  back  to  the  policy  holders 
in  the  last  forty  years,  or  graphically 
depict  their  agent  paying  off  poor 
widow  Brown  the  thousand  dollars 
that  saved  her  from  a  life  of  shame. 

This  high  spirited  and  carefree 
method  went  along  swimmingly  until 
a  little  after  1900  when  Collier's 
Weekly  with  its  expose,  plus  the 
Kemble  cartoons,  threw  a  cold  ana- 
lytical eye  not  only  on  insurance  but 
on  the  food  and  drug  rackets  as  well. 
The  newspapers  took  it  up  and  the 
resultant  din  stung  our  lawmakers  into 
framing  a  batch  of  statutes,  laying  an 
even  heavier  hand  on  the  practice  of 
corporate  vice. 

It  was  thus,  my  kiddies,  that  thou- 
sands of  our  now  most  respected  busi- 
ness institutions  had  a  sudden  change 
of  heart,  foresaking  the  black  flag 
of  piracy  for  the  lacy  mantle  of  'free 
enterprise.'  By  assiduous  application 
of  the  chiselers'  ingenuity,  the  new 
front  of  chastity  yields  an  even  greater 
bounty  than  the  old.  Insurance  as 
a  whole  now  gives  back  10  percent, 
20  percent  or  even  fifty  percent  of 
the  'take'  and  finds  itself  the  very 
center  of  rockribbed  respectability.  It 
is  still  strictly  nothing  for  something, 
because  the  only  thing  they  have  in- 
vested   is    the    effort    of    selling    the 
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great  American  Boob  the  idea  that 
he  is  not  competent  to  take  care  of  his 
own  money.  How  would  you  like  to 
think   up   a    little    doosie   like    that? 

A.  B.  C.'s  of  Chiseling 

At   this   point,    let's    examine    the 
fundamentals  of  'free  enterprise.'    ■ 

The  one  basic  attribute  of  business 
is  to  gain  control  of  something  that 
somebody  else  wants  or  needs.  A 
prime  consideration  is  that  you  will 
fulfill  this  want  only  on  payment  to 
you  of  your  price.  Therefore,  the 
first  care  of  every  business  man  is  to 
see  that  no  one  gets  something  for 
nothing.  Paradoxically  the  best  bait 
an  enterpriser  can  use  to  snare  fish 
(shall  we  say  suckers)  into  his  com- 
mercial net  is  to  infer  or  even  declare 
that  he  is  passing  out  something  for 
nothing.  The  insatiable  appetite  of 
the  Great  American  Boob  for  this 
kind  of  bait  explains  the  undimin- 
ished prosperity  of  the  numbers  racket, 
gambling,  fire  sales,  auctions  and 
Friday  bargains,  not  forgetting  to  men- 
tion Bingo,  the  darling  of  every  parish 
priest.  , 

There  are  several  schools  of  thought 
on  the  subject  of  just  how  to  ooze, 
squeeze,  inject  or  force  oneself  into 
a  position  of  control  and  its  con- 
comitant of  levying  tribute,  i.e.,  fee, 
profit,  split,  rake  off,  shakedown. 
Many  favor  the  direct  action  method 
of  simply  moving  in  and  taking  over. 
This  sometimes  requires  a  little  rough 
work,  for  which,  fortunately,  there 
is  usually  a  plentiful  supply  of  dim- 
witted  plug-uglies.  This  method 
gained  a  quiet  popularity  as  the  social 
picture  in  America  gradually  con- 
gealed, and  the  oldfashioned  flim-flam, 
three  card  monte  and  stock  swindle, 
those  sucker  trimming  rackets  of  an 
expanding  economy  ran  out  tfieir 
string. 

Prohibition,     and    the    consequent 


heavy  booty  available  through  sup- 
plying illicit  liquor  for  illicit  thirsts, 
provided  a  romantic  outlet  for  the 
initiative  of  folks  subscribing  to  the 
direct  action  school  of  thought.  This 
activity  also  was  popular  with  police, 
custom  and  internal  revenue  agents 
throughout  the  land.  Many  a  de- 
serving public  servant  now  leads  a 
life  of  peaceful  retirement  today  in 
some  quiet  nook  or  (due  to  lead 
poisoning)  reposes  with  his  ancestors, 
depending  largely  on  how  skillful  he 
was  in  estimating  the  size  of  the  bite 
from  which  he  could  separate  the 
prime  operators. 

'Do  It  First  and  Do  It  Often' 

Regardless  of  one's  individual  view- 
point, it  must  be  admitted  that  for 
sheer  initiative,  these  enterprisers  have 
seldom  been  excelled.  Bootlegging,  al- 
though a  fairly  substantial  objective 
in  itself,  served  also  as  a  springboard 
for  leaping  into  almost  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  profitable  commercial 
activity.  Of  course  these  rough  and 
ready  entrepreneurs  dispensed  with  the 
usual  preliminaries  of  opening  up  shop 
and  cultivating  a  patronage.  Wher- 
ever their  eyes  lit  on  a  successful' 
nightclub,  labor  union,  string  of 
bawdy  houses,  hat  check  concession, 
taxi  stand,  private  detective  agency, 
protective  association  or  sales  agent, 
direct  action  was  employed.  They 
politely  but  firmly  invited  the  oc- 
cupant to  move  over,  or  out.  It  was 
a  case  of  either  accepting  the  unrivalled 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  highly  func- 
tional partner  or  becoming  an  ex- 
proprietor.  The  fate  of  those  who 
demurred  only  served  to  heighten  the 
general  impression  of  high  business 
acumen  in  accepting  such  invitations. 

Al  Capone  became  the  legendary 
hero  in  this  realm,  and  after  years  of 
hustle  and  bustle  lives  in  quiet  seclu- 
sion  in   a   fifty  room  Florida   castle, 
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complete  with  private  yacht,  lakes 
and  all  the  fixin's.  Al  was  out  of 
circulation  for  a  little  while  due  to 
a  little  miscalculation  about  cutting 
the  Washington  boys  in  on  his  'take.' 
He  learned  that  it  is  bad  business  to 
hold  out  on  these  past  masters  in  the 
gentle  art  of  the  shakedown. 

The  above  is  offered  as  analysis 
only,  and  not  necessarily  for  emula- 
tion, because  this  field  is  fairly  well 
nailed  down  by  rugged  individualists 
whose  habit  it  is  to  forcefully  repel 
intrusion.  This  does,  not,  however, 
slam  the  door  of  opportunity  on  pri- 
vate enterprise,  since  every  little  while 
there  emerges  some  clever  new  device 
for  putting  on  the  squeeze. 

Closely  akin  to  such  extra-legal  ac- 
tivities, and  not  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  diligent  student  of  ways  and 
means,  is  the  law  enforcement  angle. 
Since  all  human  law  is  a  species  of 
blackmail  ('you  do  what  I  say  or 
else'),  it  is  no  more  than  natural 
that  law  enforcement  should  come  to 
be  by  lineal  descent  the  daddy  of  all 
shakedown  rackets.  No  analysis  is 
required  here,  since  it  must  be  self- 
evident  that  no  commercialized  vice 
can  exist  without  the  implicit  consent 
of  that  branch  of  the  constabulary 
whose  business  specifically  is  to  pro- 
hibit such  nefarious  practices  in  a 
given  area. 

Since  our  purpose  is  to  suggest  some 
sort  of  satisfactory  occupation  to  ex- 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  any 
one  else  seeking  a  few  fatherly  hints 
on  the  facts  of  'free  enterprise,'  let's 
glance  at  a  few  more  intriguing  de- 
vices for  accumulating  exchangeable 
currency  before  we  proceed  to  ex- 
amine a  few  probable  solutions  to 
the  problem. 

Whet  Your  Appetite  on  This! 

From  a  simple  printed  notice  of 
the  arrival  of  a  shipload  of  goods  or 


the  offer  to  buy  or  sell  a  cow  evolved 
that  rose-colored  world  within  a 
world,  the  advertising  business.  It 
is  elementary  that  merchants  even 
'away  back  when'  should  find  these 
notices  more  effective  in  luring  the 
gullible  when  garnished  with  a  little 
stretching  of  the  truth  or  a  few  inti- 
mations not  strictly  in  line  with  the 
facts.  This  lesson  learned,  it  was  only 
a  few  easy  steps  until  these  notices 
began  to  dominate  the  oages  of  every 
periodical  published,  not  to  mention 
fence  posts,  tree  trunks,  barns,  out- 
houses, etc. 

Now  here  is  the  point  for  the  sharp 
student  to  grasp.  Some  bright  boy 
went  to  the  publishers  and  told  them 
he  could  greatly  increase  their  adver- 
tising patronage  if  they  would  give 
him  a  15  percent  discount  on  all 
ads  placed  by  him.  He  then  went  to 
the  merchants  or  manufacturers  and 
told  them  he  would  make  market 
surveys,  edit  and  prepare  copy  and  all 
sorts  of  other  services  (all  for  noth- 
ing) if  they  would  turn  over  to  him 
the  prerogative  of  placing  their  ad- 
vertising. Since  the  more  space  he 
could  induce  his  clients  to  buy,  the 
more  commission  he  collected  from 
the  publishers,  he  put  himself  in  the 
middle  of  some  very  handsome  pick- 
ings. He  was  the  father  of  the  ad- 
vertising agency.  Thus  was  a  forced 
draft  put  under  the  business  of  making 
'everybody  on  Earth  dissatisfied  and 
wanting  something  else.' 

The  fact  that  publishers  quickly 
learned  their  real  business  was  the  dis- 
tribution of  advertising  is  not  sur- 
prising, when  it  is  noted  that  the 
revenue  from  display  space  far  exceeds 
all  other  income.  If,  in  carrying  on 
this  business,  they  find  it  convenient 
to  suppress  or  distort  news  or  informa- 
tion offensive  to  advertisers,  we  should 
not  be  too  hasty  in  condemnation  for 
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what  we  don't  know  probably  won't 
hurt  us  anyhow. 

Bounteous  Bereavement 

When  this  fleshy  structure  we  call 
the  body  parts  company  with  its  soul, 
mind,  or  spirit  or  whatever  we  choose 
to  call  the  Life  principle,  the  resultant 
mass  is  known  in  trade  parlance  as 
a  cadaver.  Its  tendency  to  decay  and 
become  obnoxious  poses  a  problem 
open  to  a  number  of  solutions.  If  the 
environment  abounds  with  scavenger 
birds  or  animals,  removal  of  the  re- 
mains to  a  sufficient  distance  to  per- 
mit these  brethren  to  perform  their 
happy  rites,  offers  a  satisfactory  dis- 
posal with  a  minimum  of  effort. 
Otherwise,  burial  in  the  ground  or 
consumption  by  fire  are  indicated.  At 
sea,  of  course,  the  solution  is  obvious. 
All  this  would  have  no  place  in  our 
observations  had  we  not  somewhere 
along  the  line  built  up  a  set  of  senti- 
mental and  superstitious  notions  con- 
cerning the  relic  of  the  dear  departed. 
Free  Enterprise,  quick  to  sense  a 
golden  opportunity,  quickly  capital- 
ized on  this  condtion  by  endowing 
this  very  necessary  disposal  with  an 
endless  system  of  rites,  ceremonies, 
trappings  and  memorials. 

The  woodworkers,  cement,  metal, 
cloth  and  chemical  trades,  the  florists, 
printers,  stone-cutters,  tent  makers, 
auto  builders,  clergy,  plus  and  double 
plus  the  mortician,  all  take  a  cut. 
Even  the  doctor  gets  a  final  fee  for 
a  death  certificate.  This  is  small 
enough  recompense  perhaps  for  the 
loss  of  a  solid  source  of  revenue.  The 
innovations  in  this  line  have  been 
endless,  which  should  spell  oppor- 
tunity to  the  aggressvie  young  man 
with  a  little  imagination  and  less 
inhibitions. 

Once  Over  Lightly 

Since  it  is  our  intent  to  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  general   technique 


of  profitable  under  takings  by  scru- 
tinizing a  few  of  them  so  as  to  get 
the  hang  of  things,  we  should  not 
overlook  such  steady  producers  as 
banking,  blackmail,  counterfeiting, 
small  loans,  money  exchanging,  etc. 
Because  of  the  all  too  present  tempta- 
tion to  become  poisoned  by  one's  own 
product,  the  Booze  and  Cigarette 
(plus  others  tobacco  products)  rack- 
ets have  been  by-passed.  We  might 
note  that  they  employ  several  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  and  several 
billion  dollars  of  capital  in  their  en- 
tirety. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  their 
entire  contribution  to  the  public  weal 
is  on  the  negative  side  of  moral,  men- 
tal, and  physical  depravity  and  dis- 
integration, they  are  highly  regarded 
socially  because  their  very  noxious 
status  makes  them  open  season  game 
for  the  tax  leviers.  Because  of  this 
they  are  unwillingly  the  heaviest  con- 
tributors to  many  a  state,  city  and 
national  budget.  Temperance  and 
moral  uplifters  work  up  hill  all  the 
way  when  they  try  to  kill  off  the 
goose   that  lays   this   golden   egg. 

In  an  early  paragraph  we  touched 
upon  the  principles  of  manufacturing, 
which  can  be  reduced  to  the  indi- 
vidual producing  (as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible) something  that  has  eye  or 
gadget  appeal  and  vending  it  to  the 
surrouding  country  side. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  in  a  survey 
of  this  sort  is  the  acquisition  of  spe- 
cial skills  which  folks  will  pay  to 
see  or  hear  you  exhibit.  Hence,  the 
highly  skilled  art  of  purveying  en- 
tertainment. The  general  principle  of: 
show  business  is  analogous  to  peek- 
ing through  the  keyhole  while  some- 
one undresses.  For  a  consideration 
at  the  box  office,  we  are  permitted 
to  view  peoples'  most  sacred  and 
secret  emotions  and  in  the  right  houses 
most  of  their  epidermis  too.  The 
highway  to  success  along  this  avenue 
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is  piled  high  with  the  blanched  bones 
of  hams  who  saw  only  a  shortcut  to 
fame  and  fortune,  and  failed  to  note 
the  days,  hours  and  years  of  study, 
practice  and  development  required 
for  success. 

Include  Me  Out 

We  could  go  on  like  this  indefin- 
itely, analyzing  rackets  and  passing 
out  valuable  pointers.  The  list  is 
much  too  long,  however.  There  is 
just  one  further  point  we  would  like 
to  call  to  your  attention.  That  is 
the  real  difference  between  a  racket 
and  a  legitimate  business.  The  rack- 
eteer takes  over  a  line,  then  builds 
it  into  a  monopoly;  after  that  he  gets 
himself  a  private  army  to  brush  off 
and/or  rub  out  competition. 

In  a  so-called  legitimate  line,  the 
entrepreneur  builds  up  a  business. 
Then  he  builds  a  fence  around  it 
with  high  prices,  restricted  production, 
buried  patents,  monopoly  control  and 
cartel  agreements  seasoned  with  politi- 
cal and  legalistic  legerdemain.  So  we 
see  that  the  real  difference  between 
racketeering  and  good  old  'free  en- 
terprise is  mainly  in  refinement  of 
methods  and  who  got  there  first. 

It  could  be  that  we  are  in  error 
and  that  you  are  not  really  as  keen 
about  climbing  aboard  some  passing 
racket  as  the  ballyhoo  would  lead  us 
to  believe.  When  you  see  the  hazy 
and  backhanded  way  your  Govern- 
ment approaches  the  idea  of  giving 
you  a  lift  into  business,  you  might 
almost  think  they  don't  want  you 
there.  But  then  the  best  they  could 
offer  the  heroes  of  the  last  war  was 
the  thinly  disguised  beggary  of  selling 
apples  on  a  corner!  Maybe  if  we 
simply  peeled  off  a  few  layers  of  bad 
conditioning,  weird  notions  and  false 
concepts,  and  took  a  factual  look  at 
our  environment,  we  would  not  fancy 


ourselves  indulging  in  any  of  the  be- 
havior patterns  we  have  just 
examined. 

How  About  The  Real  McCoy? 

In  a  spirit  of  adventure,  let  us 
suppose  that  we  are  going  to  investi- 
gate the  real  probabilities  of  our  po- 
sition in  the  America  of  the  future. 
After  the  manner  of  Columbus,  let 
us  turn  our  backs  resolutely  on  every 
preconceived  notion  and  let  the  facts 
announce  themselves  as  they  appear 
one  by  one  over  the  horizon  of  our 
awakened  consciousness. 

Turning  away  from  the  zany  psy- 
chological jumble  of  greed,  chaos,  ab- 
surdity and  idiocy  which  we  call 
politics,  finance  and  business,  and 
training  our  mental  binoculars  on  our 
actual  physical  environment,  what  do 
we  see  ?  First,  we  see  a  land  whose 
fields,  forests,  mountains  and  streams 
possess  natural  and  energy  resources 
equal  to  the  known  resources  of 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Wow! 
The  North  American  Continent  has 
only  10  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation and  the  lion's  share  of  the 
world's  resources.  That  sounds  like 
luxury!  And  why  not,  because  the 
next  thing  we  see  is  a  high  energy 
social  pattern,  with  the  installed  tech- 
nology, the  engineering  skill  and  the 
trained  personnel  capable  of  producing 
all  the  goods  and  services  every  Amer- 
ican can  conveniently  consume.  A 
potential  abundance  is  here  now, 
for  all. 

Let's  make  believe  just  a  little  more, 
and  suppose  that  we  should  put  these 
resources  and  this  equipment  to  use 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  logi- 
cally intended,  i.e.,  consumption.  To- 
day they  are  used  to  entrench  and 
maintain  a  galaxy  of  anarchistic  rack- 
ets, each  preying  on  the  other,  and 
all  leeching  on  the  whole  of  society. 
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Is  that  the  limit  of  human  intelli- 
gence? Have  we  gone  thus  far  and 
struck  a  dead  end?  Can't  we  conceive 
of  ourselves  as  sufficiently  sane  to 
use  our  resources  for  the  simple  physi- 
cal act  of  producing  and  distributing 
the  abundance  they  portend?  Let's  go 
whole  hog  on  this  make  believe  game 
and  suppose  that  we  have  enough  sense 
to  do  just  this!  Then  how  would 
we  go  about  it? 

Since  this  is  a  physical  and  not  a 
political  or  financial  sandbagging 
problem,  we  would  be  forced  to  em- 
ploy the  only  method  we  know  for 
treating  physical  problems.  We  would 
have  to  use  the  methods  of  physical 
science.  Here  the  one  constant  is 
measurement.  Using  this  means,  we 
would  find  that  if  we  operated  our 
productive  capacity  on  a  balanced 
load  basis,  we  could  use  only  the 
physical  services  of  our  adult  man- 
power four  hours  a  day,  four  days 
a  week.  This  is  enough  work  to  pro- 
duce and  distribute  to  every  indi- 
vidual resident  of  this  North  Amer- 
ican Continent  all  the  goods  and  ser- 
vices he  or  she  can  consume. 

Accept  No  Substitutes 

Let's  get  this  clearly.  There  is  no 
physical  reason  why  any  American 
should  be  deprived  of  anything  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  his  complete  well 
being!  That  means  complete  security 
from  birth  to  death  is  physically  avail- 
able here  and  now.  The  careful 
scientific  analysis  of  compilation  of 
data  on  our  physical  environment 
which  revealed  these  facts  covered  a 
period  of  fourteen  years  of  painstaking 
research  by  the  Technical  Alliance  of 
North  America  (later  to  become  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.).  This  organization  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  engineers  and 
scientists  who  were  sufficiently  clears 
sighted  to  recognize  that  the  impact 
of    the    vast    technology    and    energy 


output  which  we  were  pouring  into 
our  social  mechanism  must  produce 
social  repercussions. 

They  analyzed  also  the  Rules  of 
the  Game  of  Price  System  interference 
control  and  made  at  least  one  startling 
discovery,  i.e.,  abundance  destroys 
price.  Any  attempt  to  distribue  the 
technological  abundance  accumulating 
on  this  continent,  by  Price  System 
methods  could  only  lead  to  progres- 
sive disintegration  which  if  permitted 
to  run  unchecked  would  result  in 
chaotic  social  collapse. 

This  analysis  is  factual.  It  deals 
with  no  ideology,  wishful  thinking 
or  consensus  of  moronity  opinion.  It 
bears  no  relation  to  the  business  and 
political  tripe  which  the  great  Amer- 
ican Boob  is  conditioned  to  gulp  down 
in  gargantuan  doses  without  question. 
It  is  substantiated  by  masses  of  facts 
which  can  be  verified  by  any  Amer- 
ican. In  the  light  of  the  rapidly 
developing  social  instability,  the  pro- 
gram of  Technocracy  should  be  in- 
vestigated by  every  American. 

ITS  UP  TO  YOU,  JOE 

All  this  brings  us  rather  squarely 
to  the  moment  of  decision.  If  we 
look  the  facts  squarely  in  the  face, 
we  find  there  is  a  question  we  must 
answer.  Since  the  pressure  of  advanc- 
ing technology  is  undermining  Busi- 
ness, Politics  and  Finance,  why 
bother  to  have  any  part  in  the  de- 
cadent rackets  which  we  have  just 
now  so  gently  touched  upon.  Let's 
shoot  the  works  in  our  make  believe 
and  suppose  that  we  go  'all  out'  to 
usher  in  the  age  of  abundance  which 
is  knocking  so  loudly  at  our  door. 
Then  what? 

.  Wouldn't  you  rather  have  the 
abundance  and  security  that  can  be 
provided  from  birth  to  death  for 
every  citizen  and  that  would  be 
guaranteed    by   the    entire    power   of 
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the  social  structure  than  the  dubious 
dabbling  in  uncertain  rackets  that  now 
characterizes  this  dying  economic 
order.  Look  at  the  government's 
figures  on  income  distribution  and  you 
can  easily  calculate  your  chances  to 
chisel  your  way  into  the  blessed 
minority  on  top  of  the  social  dung 
heap.  The  odds  are  terrific  and  they 
get  steeper  all  the  time. 

Why  be  a  piker  in  the  richest  Con- 
tinent on  earth?  Why  settle  for  less 
than  the  whole  hog?  Why  battle 
around    with    cheap    perilous    rackets 


when  the  greatest  land  the  Sun  shines 
upon  is  waiting  to  throw  its  benefi- 
cence into  your  lap?  Face  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  Price  System  is  on  its 
last  legs.  The  New  America  of  Abun- 
dance rises  shining  with  a  brilliance 
almost  beyond  description  just  over 
the  threshold.  It's  a  fact,  brother, 
If  you  face  toward  the  future  in- 
stead of  the  past,  you  will  then  be 
one  with  that  happy  band  of  sturdy 
pioneers,  the  Technocrats.  They  are 
doing  just  that.  Well,  why  not?  In- 
vestigate Technocracy! 


Moral:  Don't  Be  A  Little  Guy 


'The  very  first  law  passed  in  1619  by 
the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  fixed  the 
price  of  tobacco  —  the  money  of  the 
Colony.  Wives  and  daughters  drove  into 
Jamestown  with  a  wagon  load  of  tobacco 
to  do  their  shopping. 

'By  1639  the  price  of  tobacco  fell  so 
low  that  the  Burgesses  passed  a  law  to 
burn  half  the  crop.  .  .  .  Creditors  got  40 
pounds  for  each  100  lbs.  of  (tobacco) 
debt.' — From  'The  Romance  of  Money' 
feature  in  The  Numismatic  Scrapbook 
Magazine.     (Italics  ours) 


Metal  Pull  Toys,  the  kind  children 
want  and  can't  get,  go  begging  in  Chica- 
go. The  toys  were  made  by  three  veterans 
with  a  sharp  eye  on  the  Christmas  trade. 
But  the  manufacturers  made  one  mistake. 
They  made  the  toys  too  good.  Stores, 
which  previously  had  shown  a  keen  in- 
terest, changed  their  minds  when  they  got 
a  look  at  the  first  20,000  that  were 
turned  out.  The  stores  told  the  veterans 
they  could  not  afford  to  take  the  loss  in- 
volved in  dumping  stocks  of  wooden  toys 
which  would  become  unsalable  as  soon  as 
the  superior  metal  toys  were  put  on  the 
shelves.  (Wall  Street  Journal,  December 
13,   1945.) 


'Trucks  and  busses  aren't  wearing  out 
the  way  they  should,  the  Society  of  Auto- 
motive Engineers  was  told  today  at  its 
annual  meeting  here.  The  group  was  told 
it  should  prepare  "wear"  standards  to 
guide  fleet  managers  who  are  confused  by 
vehicles  which  run  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  miles,  spurning  time,  distance  and 
wear. 

'Gavin  W.  Laurie  of  the  Atlantic  Re- 
fining Co.,  Philadelphia,  said  preventive 
maintenance  keeps  trucks  in  safe  operating 
condition  for  more  than  a  decade  and  a 
million  miles.  He  said  reasons  other  than 
mechanical  failure  and  wear  must  be  found 
for  retiring  them.' — (Chicago  Daily  News, 
January  8,    1946.) 


'Sure,  when  I  deliver  lectures  I  say 
crime  doesn't  pay.  But  that's  for  the  little 
guy.  For  him,  crime  doesn't  pay.  But  it's 
asinine  to  say  crime  never  pays.  I  know 
too  much  about  how  some  big  businesses 
have  been  built  up.  I  wouldn't  ever  say 
anything  as  silly  as  that.' — Joseph  R. 
'Yellow-Kid'  Weil,  the  veteran  interna- 
tional con  man  (now  ex) ,  whose  police 
dossier  goes  back  to  1905.  (Chicago 
Times,  December  28,   1945.) 
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The  Valor  of  'Free  Enterprise' 


Lets  All  Play  Santa  Claus 
By  Herb  Robbins,  8439-1 


Oh,  Promise  Me! 

Sixty  million  jobs!  This  is  the 
goal  of  our  national  leaders  in  the 
postwar  era,  a  goal  set  up  by  a  po- 
litical promise  on  the  eve  of  a  national 
election.  Well,  it  seems  the  promise 
was  taken  in  good  faith  by  a  majority 
of  Americans,  who  now  expect  the 
politicians  to  deliver.  So,  all  right, 
that  shouldn't  be  so  tough,  as  it 
merely  depends  on  what  you  care  to 
define  as  a  'job.'  The  N.A.M.  has 
taken  a  survey  of  private  manufactur- 
ing and  business  concerns,  and  reports 
that  we  need  have  no  fears  in  this 
regard,  as  industry  in  the  past  has 
always  furnished  one-fourth  of  all 
jobs,  and  will  in  postwar  times  be 
able  to  furnish  better  than  one-fourth 
of  60,000,000  jobs,  so  there!  Just 
as  simple  as  that. 

Reams  of  paper  have  been  used  to 
print  the  opinions,  views  and  halluci- 
nations of  our  tycoons  of  business, 
politicians  and  economists  on  this 
subject.  No  attention,  however,  is 
paid  to  the  physical  factors  which 
will  dictate  the  outcome  of  the  whole 
mess.  They  View  with  alarm'  the 
prospect  that  60,000,000  Americans 
aren't  going  to  be  able  to  work  like 
hell  for  one-third  of  their  whole  day, 
but  fail  to  give  any  reason  for  this 
stand,  other  than  the  fact  that  'Free 
Enterprise'  cannot  survive  otherwise. 
Shades  of  Simon  Legree!  Better  get 
away  from  that  corpse,  boys,  it's  get- 
ting ready  to  blow  up  in  your  faces 
from  too  much   'pump  priming.' 

Get  wise  to  yourselves  and  under- 
stand that  Technology  will  dictate  the 
postwar  status  of  'jobs.'   Being  a  com- 


posite of  physical  phenomena  under 
strict  control  of  physical  laws,  tech- 
nology is  not  amenable  to  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy. 

You  know,  of  course,  what  Tech- 
nology is.  It  is  well  represented  in  the 
shiny  new  machines  which  have  been 
installed  by  the  thousands  in  machine 
tool  plants.  It  is  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  in  the  South,  where  the  new  cotton 
pickers  are  already  at  work  displacing 
men,  women  and  children  in  the  fields. 
You  may  have  driven  over  some  of 
it  in  an  automobile  if  you  have  been 
on  the  roadways  running  over  our 
immense  power-dams.  You  will  find 
it  in  the  steel  industry;  in  the  office; 
in  the  coal  fields;  on  the  farms.  Tech- 
nology, that  magnificent  instrument 
of  production  of  physical  wealth,  has 
become  the  dictator  of  America's 
destiny.  It  says  to  Americans  'Throt- 
tle me  and  you  shall  starve ;  operate  me 
and  you  must  find  some  way  to  dis- 
tribute the  abundance  which  I  create, 
for  I  have  replaced  your  customers.' 

Forward,  March — To  Chaos 

Being  no  respecter  of  persons,  it 
cares  not  who  holds  the  title  of  owner- 
ship, for  it  will  work  only  according 
to  its  design  and  is  unaffected  by 
majority  votes.  What  a  boon  to  the 
Free  Enterprisers  if  their  views  and 
hopes  could  regulate  the  velocity  of 
Technology  in  its  ever  accelerating  ap- 
proach to  its  pre-determined  impact  on 
the  rotted  corpse  of  'business.'  If  the 
politicians  believe  they  can  provide 
'jobs'  for  the  millions  of  people  who 
have  been  displaced  by  Technology  in 
this  country,  let  them  remember  that 
these  millions  will  constitute  a  political 
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majority,  holding  the  political  lives 
of  the  politicians  in  their  hands,  and 
they  had  better  be  jobs  which  carry 
remuneration  equal  to  or  better  than 
that  provided  by  private  business. 
Under  such  conditions,  one  could  im- 
prove one's  social  standing  by  going 
on  the  W.P.A. 

Some  of  the  plans  to  employ  60 
million  people  in  America  in  postwar 
times  have  reached  that  point  of  des- 
peration wherein  the  authors  can  be 
accused  of  plotting  a  conspiracy  against 
the  American  people  tantamount  to 
national  treason.  Mr.  Henry  Kaiser, 
that  tycoon  of  business,  recently  sug- 
gested that  America  ship  all  of  its  roll- 
ing stock  to  war-torn  Europe,  thus 
enabling  our  steel  mills  and  other  shops 
to  operate  at  capacity  in  replacing  this 
equipment.  We  suppose  that  Mr.  Kaiser 
is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
tremendous  tonnage  of  steel  to  be  taken 
from  our  dwindling  stock  of  iron  ore. 
Other  propositions  are  coming  across 
the  board  in  rapid  fire  order  to  give 
America  away  to  all  comers.  Of  course, 
this  will  be  accomplished  through  the 
expedient  of  making  loans'  to  the 
respective  recipients  of  our  'export 
humanitarianism.' 

The  statements  of  some  of  our 
national  political  and  business  leaders 
resound  with  exhortations  to  the  dear 
public  to  'preserve  Free  Enterprise*  or 
we  are  lost.  What  a  damning  indict- 
ment of  democracy  this  must  be  to  the 
millions  of  men  in  our  Armed  Forces, 
who  fought  and  died  all  over  the  world 
to  defeat  the  military  might  of  Fasc- 
ism," to  realize  that  our  own  fascist 
elements  at  home  are  planning  to  give 
away  (for  free)  the  resources  which 
the  foreign  fascists  have  been  planning 
for  years  to  grab  by  force.  This  is  to 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  American 
taxpayers,  American  living  standards. 
We  cannot  slice  our  cake  that  thin 
without  also  eating  a  thin  slice.    It  is 


quite  the  time  for  Americans  to  regard 
national  wealth  in  its  correct  aspect, 
for  we  are  going  to  look  mighty  silly 
sitting  here  on  a  Continent  denuded 
of  oil,  iron  and  other  metals,  each 
clutching  in  his  hands  a  bundle  of 
debt  certificates,  payable  on  demand  or 
at  some  future  date.  What  the  hell  do 
these  monkeys  think  a  high  energy 
civilization  runs  on,  paper? 

Blessed  Ate  The  Peacemakers 

Sixty  million  jobs  in  America  will 
mean  60,000,000  suckers  finally  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  China's  450,- 
000,000  coolies.  America's  virgin 
timber  is  80  percent  gone.  Free  En- 
terprise has  been  here.  In  order  to 
survive  the  last  two  decades  in  Amer- 
ica, Free  Enterprise  has  had  to  ship 
out  of  the  country  ever-increasing 
amounts  of  our  natural  resources  in 
raw  and  finished  stages,  in  exchange 
for  gold,  and  other  worthless  items, 
so  we  could  have  'jobs.'  Yes,  we  must 
have  jobs  to  support  the  Free  Enter- 
prisers in  their  respective  rackets  of 
piling  up  debt  claims  against  the  gen- 
eral public,  while  they  beat  their 
breasts  and  yell  'democracy!'  What 
democracy,  may  we  ask?  United  States 
is  a  Federal  Republic,  and  as  such  can 
harbor  any  form  of  government  by  the 
people  of  themselves. 

We  have  never  approached  a  democ- 
racy in  this  country,  for  no  ordinary 
citizen  of  the  great  mass  of  Americans 
is  ever  permitted  to  vote  for  or  against 
any  fundamental  issue  concerning  his 
or  America's  welfare.  We  have,  for 
many  years  now,  been  'sold  down  the 
river'  by  the  oligarchs  in  order  to 
maintain  for  ourselves  that  doubtful 
privilege  of  competing  for  an  ever 
diminishing  supply  of  'jobs.'  Faced 
with  a  gigantic  unpaid  leisure  class 
after  this  war,  the  only  out  that  the 
oligarchs  can  devise  is  to  rehabilitate 
the  world,  industrialize  the  'backward' 
nations  with  our  immense  surpluses  of 
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machine  tools  and  other  technological 
devices.  This  is  to  be  done  in  order 
to  maintain  peace  in  the  future.  Page 
Homer  Lea  and  'The  Valor  of  Ignor- 
ance.' 

Where  are  these  'backward'  nations 
to  obtain  the  energy  to  operate  a 
civilization  above  that  of  European 
peasants?  Obviously  from  us.  In 
what  form?  Our  oil  supply  has  di- 
minished to  the  point  where  it  is  now 
necessary  to  'mine'  it  by  digging  a 
shaft  down  and  under  the  oil-bearing 
sands  and  allowing  them  to  drain 
through  holes  drilled  upward.  In 
Canada,  a  method  is  used  whereby  ex- 
posed beds  of  oil-bearing  sands  are 
steam- jet  drilled  and  broken  up  to  be 
transported  to  flotation  cells,  where 
the  mixture  of  sands  and  hot  water  is 
forced  into  the  bottom  of  quiet  tanks 
of  water,  where  the  oil  rises  to  the 
top.    The  'black  gold'  of  the  Empire 


Builders  has  dwindled  to  a  strategic 
key  resource.  If  consumption  of  oil 
in  this  country  alone  is  continued  at 
the  present  rate  for  much  longer,  we 
are  not  going  to  have  enough  to  lubri- 
cate the  machinery  needed  to  install 
the  hydro-electric  dams  which  will  be 
needed  to  furnish  the  energy  for  in- 
dustrial operation. 

Americans  cannot  ignore  these  phy- 
sical factors,  if  we  expect  to  survive 
as  a  nation.  There  is  one  way,  and 
one  way  only,  to  stop  this  last  wild 
fling  of  the  Free  Enterprisers.  Tech- 
nocracy's program  of  Total  Mobiliza- 
tion for  Peace  will  prevent  our  irre- 
placeable natural  resources  from  being 
shipped  out  of  the  country.  Shall  we 
lose  our  national  heritage  in  order  that 
the  Free  Enterprisers  may  for  a  short 
while  maintain  the  dying  Price  Sys- 
tem? 

Investigate  Technocracy! 


This  Guy  Is  In  A  Real  Mess 


Someone  had  wired  a  Government  bur- 
eau asking  whether  hydrochloric  acid 
could  be  used  to  clean  a  given  type  of 
boiler  tube.  The  answer  was:  'Uncertain- 
ties of  reactive  processes  make  use  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  undesirable  where  alka- 
linity is  involved.'  The  inquirer  wrote 
back,  thanking  the  bureau  for  the  advice, 
saying  that  he  guessed  he  would  use  hy- 
drochloric acid.  The  bureau  wired  him: 
'Regretable  decision  involves  uncertainties. 
Hydrochloric  acid  will  produce  submur- 
iate  invalidating  reactions.'  Again  the  man 
wrote  thanking  them  for  their  advice,  say- 
ing that  he  was  glad  to  know  that  hydro- 
chloric acid  was  all  right.  This  time  the 
bureau  wired  in  plain  English:  'Hydro- 
chloric acid,'  said  the  telegram,  'will  eat 
hell  out  of  your  tubes.' — Camp  Living- 
stone Communique  (Reader's  Scope,  Jan- 
uary 1946.) 


'He  weighs  150  pounds,  dies  at  53 
years  of  age,  spends  one-third  of  his  life 
sleeping,  is  67  inches  tall,  has  a  brain 
weight  of  1,300  grams,  and  his  pulse 
beats  at  the  rate  of  70  a  minute.  He  has 
a  7,500  word  vocabulary,  leaves  school 
at  the  eighth  grade,  and  has  a  mental  age 
of  14  years.  He  has  a  flat  chest,  round 
shoulders,  and  protuberant  paunch.  He  is 
a  mimicking  monkey  whose  wisdom  or 
intelligence  is  patterned  by  the  copybook 
maxims  of  his  school  days.' — Dr.  H.  L. 
Hollingshead,  professor  of  psychology  at 
Columbia  University.  (As  quoted  in  The 
Messenger,  November  1945.) 


'At  present  the  ordinary  man  has  the 
choice  between  being  a  wage  slave  and  a 
scoundrel.'  Betty  Grable,  movie  actress  (as 
quoted  in  the  American  Freeman,  March 
1946.) 
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Flashes  of  American  History 

No.   1.      Shays'  Rebellion  in   1786 
By  Ben  H.  Williams,  8141-15 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  which  originally  appeared  in  8141, 
the  predecessor  of  Great  Lakes  Technocrat.  The  series  deals  with  various 
significant  points  in  the  development  of  the  United  States  as  it  prog- 
ressed from  a  handicraft-agrarian  stage  to  a  more  complex  industrial 
culture. 

The  Price  System  has  seen  to  it  that  every  American  is  well  indoctri- 
nated with  the  hatchet  and  cherry  tree  version  of  our  history.  This  type 
of  miseducation  contributes  mightily  to  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo.  It's  a  part  of  the  Propaganda  of  the  Price  System. 

Maybe,  however,  you  are  one  who  wants  to  know  the  right  answers. 
If  so,  here  are  some  facts  of  our  National  History.  More  will  follow. 
This  series  consists  of  glimpses  of,  and  sidelights  on,  the  physical  history 
of  America.  That  is  our  real  story  as  a  nation. 


Shays'  Rebellion  quite  properly 
may  be  labeled  'the  first  social  up- 
heaval in  United  States  history.' 

Like  most  events  of  significance  in 
a  social  sense,  its  meaning  has  been 
largely  cast  into  obscurity,  hidden 
behind  the  veil  of  a  purely  'political' 
or  an  equally  one-sided  'personality' 
approach  to  historical  events.  Like 
all  other  social  disturbances  in  Amer- 
ican history,  it  was  primarily  eco- 
nomic in  origin,  development  and 
outcome.  The  underlying  causes  are 
best  made  clear  by  examining  briefly 
the  historic  setting  of  the  early  post- 
Revolutionary  period. 

Post -Revolutionary  United  States 

The  formal  treaty  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain  in  1782,  found  the 
thirteen  American  colonies  in  a  de- 
moralized state.  Trade  with  the  West 
Indies  and  with  Europe  was  at  a 
standstill,  with  the  British  blockade 
still  in  force.  Currency  of  gold  and 
silver  was  practically  non-existent  and 
the  various  issues  of  Continental  cur- 


rency inflated  to  the  point  where  one 
dollar  in  silver  was  worth  $120.00  in 
paper,  and  taxes  had  to  be  paid  in 
hard  money.  Universal  indebtedness 
based  upon  pre-war  money  evaluations 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
either  interest  or  principal,  while  the 
laws  against  debtors  enabled  their 
creditors  to  seize  their  property  for 
any  part  of  the  debt,  or  to  remand  to 
prison  the  debtors  themselves  until 
such  time  as  they  or  their  relatives 
or  friends  met  the  obligation. 

These  laws  extended  to  delinquent 
taxes  as  well  as  to  other  debts.  The 
concentration  of  debt  claims  in  the 
hands  of  loan  and  mortgage  sharks 
and  speculators  in  securities  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities  brought  about 
antagonism  of  an  acute  form  between 
them  and  thousands  of  farmers  and 
laborers  of  the  back  counties.  Most 
of  these  farmers  and  laborers  were  re- 
turned soldiers  who  had  just  made 
America  safe  for  'life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness';  who  had  suc- 
cessfully resisted  'unjust  taxation'  by 
Great  Britain  and  now  found  them- 
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selves  facing  debtors'  prison  for  in- 
ability to  pay  'just  taxes'  imposed  by 
their  fellow  patriots.  They  saw  these 
prisons  day  by  day  swallowing  up 
hundreds  of  their  relatives  and  friends, 
many  of  whom  died  therein  of  dis- 
eases due  to  overcrowding,  insanita- 
tion,  and  starvation.  Their  farms  and 
homes  were  mortgaged  to  greedy  se- 
curity holders,  who  had  legal  power 
not  only  to  take  away  their  property 
but  to  slam  their  persons  into  prison 
as  well.  Employment  was  impossible 
to  obtain,  owing  to  general  industrial 
and  commercial  paralysis;  while  sur- 
plus farm  crops,  unable  to  find  mark- 
ets, rotted  in  barns.  Contrary  to 
popular  notions  prevalent  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  this  was  a  nearly  universal 
status  of  the  American  Republic  at 
the  period  of  its  birth  and  early 
infancy. 

It  was  no  accident  that  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  became  the  stamping 
ground  for  that  reaction  against  these 
Conditions  known  to  history  as  Shays' 
Rebellion,  any  more  than  it  was  an 
accident  that  the  early  events  of  the 
Revolutionary  outbreak  against  Great 
Britain  occurred  in  the  same  area. 
Massachusetts  was  more  advanced  in 
an  economic  sense  than  any  of  the 
other  colonies.  Boston  was  both  the 
largest  and  most  flourishing  of  the 
commercial  centers.  Its  merchants  and 
privateersmen  had  made  fortunes  in 
'rum,  molasses,  and  black  ivory'  (ne- 
gro slaves) .  Fishing,  shipping,  and 
ship-building  had  attained  an  advanced 
stage  of  development  up  to  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Manufactories  were  springing  up  in 
Massachusetts  to  a  greater  extent  than 
elsewhere  in  the  Colonies.  Conse- 
quently, the  economic  paralysis  fol- 
lowing the  war  hit  that  State  hardest 
of  all.  Massachusetts  found  her  slow 
yet  certain  emergence  from  the  ox- 
cart stage  suddenly  checked,   and  re- 
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acted  accordingly.  Social  action  bat- 
tered at  the  walls  of  economic  mal- 
adjustment. 

Origin  and  Course  of  the  Rebellion 

Initial  bombardments  of  the  dis- 
contented agrarians,  from  1782  on, 
took  the  form  of  petitions  to  the  legis- 
latures and  courts  for  a  redress  of 
grievances.  Remains  of  the  British 
feudal  code,  as  above  indicated,  still 
clung  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  new- 
born Republic,  while  caste  lines  be- 
tween elements  of  the  American  popu- 
lation were  strong.  These  caste  dis- 
tinctions had  not  been  wiped  out 
by  the  mere  declaration  of  human 
equality,  nor  by  the  eight  years'  war 
for  independence.  Merchants,  money- 
lenders, and  their  henchmen  the  law- 
yers, sheriffs  and  bailiffs,  were  in  con- 
trol of  courts  and  legislatures.  Many 
of  these  'big-bugs'  not  only  were  in 
the  habit  of  expressing  contempt  for 
the  common  people  in  words,  but, 
after  the  peculiar  caste  fashion  in 
feudal  England  in  all  relationships 
growing  out  of  trade,  employment, 
and  jurisprudence,  the  common  peo- 
ple were  studiously  treated  as  inferiors. 

Getting  no  results  from  petitions, 
the  rising  tide  of  agrarian  discontent 
quickly  assumed  a  more  militant  form. 
Lawyers  and  judges  subservient  to 
the  money  sharks  were  denounced  as 
enemies  of  the  people.  The  larger 
merchants  of  Boston  were  condemned 
as  'importers  of  luxuries'  and  as 
would-be  'aristocrats.'  'Their  (the 
rebels')  creed,'  wrote  Henry  Knox  to 
George  Washington,  'is  that  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  has  been 
protected  from  the  confiscation  of 
Britain  by  the  joint  exertions  of  all, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  the  com- 
mon property  of  all.'  However  far 
this  notion  of  'common  property'  may 
have  spread,  the  fact  remained  that 
the  people  daily  saw  their  individual 
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properties  confiscated  through  court 
action  and  the  liberty  of  their  persons 
threatened  through  the  same  agencies. 

Direct  action  or  open  rebellion 
broke  out  in  central  and  western  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1786,  under  the  osten- 
sible though  little-coordinated  leader- 
ship of  Daniel  Shays,  a  former  cap- 
tain in  the  Revolutionary  army — 'of 
doubtful  reputation,'  certain  historians 
add,  without  further  specification. 
Anyone  who  remembers  what  hap- 
pened to  the  reputation  of  Thomas 
Paine  at  the  hands  of  the  prejudiced 
religious  zealots,  will  be  suspicious  of 
this  disqualification  regarding  Daniel 
Shays  by  equally  prejudiced  descen- 
dants of  the  would-be  'aristocrats'  of 
1786.  Whatever  'doubt'  may  be  cast 
upon  his  reputation  as  an  officer  in 
the  Revolutionary  army,  Shays  in  the 
rebellion  conducted  himself  as  a  true 
captain;  he  was  the  'last  to  leave 
the  ship.' 

The  strategy  of  the  rebels  was 
direct  and  clean-cut,  consisting  in  the 
main  of  armed  and  mostly  successful 
attempts  to  prevent  the  courts  from 
sitting  pending  legislative  redress.  In 
addition,  jails  were  broken  into  and 
debtors  released.  Villages  and  towns 
were  occupied  by  armed  rebels,  and 
'leading  citizens'  deposed  from  power 
or  held  as  hostages.  Boston  was  never 
penetrated  by  the  rebels,  nor  were 
threats  against  the  nearby  courts  at 
Cambridge  and  Concord  carried  out. 

By  certain  historians  much  has  been 
made  of  the  alleged  clemency  of  the 
'constituted  authorities'  toward  the 
'misguided  rebels';  that  is,  of  the  re- 
luctance of  the  former  to  employ  dras- 
tic methods  against  the  'mob.'  The 
movement  was  not  officially  declared 
a  'rebellion*  until  the  moment  of  its 
collapse  a  year  from  its  inception, 
while  the  leaders,  some  of  whom  were 
court-martialed  and  sentenced   to   the 


gallows,  were  subsequently  pardoned, 
including  Shays  himself. 

The  facts,  however,  do  not  sustain 
this  legend  of  clemency  due  to  the 
'humane'  characteristics  of  the  'aristo- 
crats.' Their  'clemency,'  on  the  con- 
trary, was  quite  obviously  based  upon 
fear,  both  for  the  time  being  and  for 
the  future.  The  rebellion  unques- 
tionably had  the  backing  of  the  over- 
whelming body  of  the  people,  in- 
cluding most  of  the  troops  sent  by 
Governor  Bowdoin  into  the  back 
counties  to  put  it  down.  It  also  had 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  large 
numbers  of  people  in  the  surrounding 
territories  of  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Connecticut  and  New  York.  It 
was  in  no  sense  a  revolution,  but 
simply  a  revolt  against  a  temporary 
'bottleneck'  of  social  conditions  re- 
quiring speedy  readjustment  and,  as 
such,  more  than  accomplished  its 
avowed  purpose.  The  aftermath  of 
Shays'  Rebellion  is  thus  summarized 
by  Thomas  Egelston,  great-grandson 
of  Major  General  John  Paterson,  one 
of  the  military  leaders  in  opposition 
to  the  rebels: 

'After  the  rebellion  was  over,  the 
legislature,  by  carefully  prepared  enact- 
ments, and  the  courts,  by  very  wise 
decisions  ameliorated  the  evils  as  far 
as.it  was  possible,  and  the  people  them- 
selves, by  mutual  forbearance,  dimin- 
ished the  troubles  which  previous 
hafsh  measures  had  made  so  grievous. 
Imprisonment  for  debt  ceased  little 
by  little  to  be  the  fashion,  while  laws 
ameliorating  the  too  harsh  relations 
between  debtor  and  creditor  were 
passed.  The  farmer  saw  that  what- 
ever else  was  true,  his  land  could  not 
produce  everything  that  he  required 
to  work  his  farm,  or  even  for  his 
conveniance  and  comfort;  that  he  must 
purchase  certain  articles,  and  that, 
although  these  things  might  be  im- 
ported,   they    were    not    of    necessity 
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articles  of  luxury  and  therefore  a 
cause  of  demoralization.  Grievances 
were  adjusted  by  proper  course  of  law, 
and  the  State  settled  down  quietly 
into  a  prosperity  that  it  had  never 
known,  even  in  pre-Revolutionary 
times.  Village  life  became  a  routine 
of  everyday  duties.  The  town  meet- 
ing, which  had  been  the  safety-valve 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  re- 
sumed its  functions,  and  peace  and 
quiet   reigned   throughout   the   State.' 

The  Rebellion  and  the  U.  S. 
Constitution 

The  foregoing  by  no  means  tells 
the  whole  story.  Behind  the  backs  of 
the  bewigged  and  powdered  gentlemen 
engaged  at  that  very  moment  in 
secretly  framing  a  new  Constitution 
for  the  States,  stood  the  nemesis  of 
Shays'  rebel  hordes  tramping  over  the 
fields  and  through  the  towns  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. These  gentlemen  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  whom 
Charles  Beard  classifies  as  'practical 
men  of  affairs — holders  of  state  and 
continental  bonds,  money  lenders, 
merchants,  lawyers,  and  speculators  in 
the  public  land' — were  unquestionably 
influenced  by  events  in  Massachusetts 
to  compromises  and  concessions  that 
otherwise  would  have  seemed  to  them 
unnecessary.  For,  in  secret  (the  de- 
bates in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion were  not  published  until  50 
years  later),  they  expressed  their  fear 
of  'democracy.'    Quoting  from  Beard: 

'Almost  unanimous  was  the  opin- 
ion that  democracy  was  a  dangerous 
thing,  to  be  restrained,  not  encouraged, 
by  the  Constitution,  to  be  given  as 
little  voice  as  possible  in '  the  new 
system,  to  be  hampered  by  checks  and 
balances.  Gerry  declared  that  the  evils 
the  country  had  experienced  flowed 
from  "the  excess  of  democracy."  Ran- 
dolph traced  the  trouble  of  the  past 
few  years  to  "the  turbulence  and  fol- 


lies of  democracy."  Arguing  in  favor 
of  a  life  term  for  Senators,  Hamilton 
exclaimed  that  "all  communities  di- 
vide themselves  into  the  few  and  the 
many.  The  first  are  rich  and  well- 
born and  the  other  the  mass  of  peo- 
ple who  seldom  judge  or  determine 
right."  Morris  wanted  a  Senate  com- 
posed of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  to 
"keep  down  the  turbulence  of  democ- 
racy." Madison,  discoursing  on  the 
perils  of  majority  rule,  stated  that 
their  object  was  "to  secure  the  public 
good  and  private  rights  against  the 
danger  of  such  a  faction,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  the  spirit  and  form 
of  popular  government."  ' 

In  their  terror  of  'democracy,'  the 
Fathers  of  the  Constitution  sought 
long  and  earnestly  a  way  out  of  their 
difficulties.  Among  others  they  con- 
sidered a  'property  qualification'  for 
the  suffrage,  but  decided  that  the  hand- 
ful of  bond-holders  and  money-lenders 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  put  the 
instrument  across,  since  two-thirds  of 
the  voters  necessary  for  ratification 
were  farmers.  So  they  dropped  that 
proposal  and  substituted  a  three-part 
system  of  government:  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial,  with  many  checks 
and  balances,  but  with  hazily-defined 
interrelations,  which,  Beard  declares, 
has  caused  the  whole  world  'to  mar- 
vel at  their  dexterity'  ever  since. 

Still,  the  ghost  of  Shays'  Rebellion 
would  not  down.  A  few  years  later, 
the  first  ten  amendments  were  added 
to  the  Constitution — the  so-called 
'Bill  of  Rights' — and  the  United  States 
was  then  fairly  launched  on  its  inde- 
pendent political  career.  In  this  man- 
ner, political  'wisdom,'  as  usual, 
waited  upon  the  reaction  to  economic 
development  and,  then,  in  its  prac- 
tical applications  to  the  situation, 
again,  as  usual,  lagged  far  behind  that 
development. 

Shays'   Rebellion   was  the  first  of 
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a  scries  of  agrarian  reactions  against 
the  'vested  interests,'  social  movements 
leaving  a  broad  trail  across  the  pages 
of  American  history. 

Meanwhile,  at  this  point,  another 
factor,  of  deterministic  character,  en- 
ters the  picture.  It  will  be  considered 
in  its  beginnings  and  some  of  its 
subsequent  social  implications  in  our 
next  installment  under  the  title  'Whit- 
ney's Cotton  Gin  and  Slavery.' 


References  on  'Shays'  Rebellion': 

Charles  Martyn:    'Life  of  Artemas 
Ward.' 

Thomas  Egleston:     'Life  of  John 
Paterson.' 

Edward  Bellamy:     'The  Duke   of 
Stockbridge.' 

Charles  and  Mary  Beard:    'Rise  of 
American  Civilization.' 


From  Here  on  Out 

Keep  Your  Eye  On  The  Trends 

by  R.  F.  Novalis 

All-Time 
Increasing  Trends..  LOW 

1.  DEBT   (U.  S.   Govt.)    per  person January  I,  1840  0.21 

2.  ENFORCED    LEISURE    (unemployment October  1944—630,000 

3.  MACHINE  TOOLS  in  use**  (cumulative  total) 1925 700,000 

4.  BANK  LIQUIDITY  (percent  deposits  to  reserves. 

Federal   Reserve   Banks) 1921 80.0% 

5.  GOVT.  (U.  S.)  BONDS  to  total  bank  invest- 

ments (Federal  Reserve  Banks)- _ 1929 39.0% 

6.  GOVT.  (U.  S.)  BONDS  to  total  life  insurance 

investments    1915 0005% 

All-Time 
Decreasing  Trends  HIGH 

1.  PRODUCTION  (combined  factory-mine-railroad 

freight)  Index  basis   1919-20  monthly  aver- 
ages  equal   100   „ Oct.-Nov.  1943—250 

2.  MAN-HOURS  WORKED   (total  of  man-hours  in 

factory-mine-railroad)  (Note:  1919-20  month-  Oct.-Nov.  1943 

ly  average  was  2.54  billion)  Actual  number  3.14  billion 

3.  MAN-HOURS    PER    UNIT    in    above    industries. 

combined  average  1919-20  —  100 

4.  ENFORCED  SCARCITY  (load  factor  on  installed 

capacity  of  above  industries)  No  Figures 

5.  INTEREST  RATES  (combined  average  yield  on 

Govt. -municipal-corporate  bonds)   1919-20    6.12% 

6.  OSCILLATION   DOWNWARD   of   factory   output 

since  all-time  peak  (Oct.-Nov.  1943) 

*  September- October,  1945 

••  No  figures  available  on  number  of  machine  tools  scrapped 

Ed.  Note:  See  January-February  "Great  Lakes  Technocrat"  for  detailed  explanation  of  this 

*  Note:  Figure  on  Item  6  of  Decreasing  Trends  in  January- February  issue  Volume  3,  No.  8 
read  2214  drop  instead  of  40. 


Latest  HIGH 
Figures* 

$1,870.00 
1.575.000 
1.789,500 

98.00% 

93.2  % 

60.03% 

Latest  LOW 
Figures* 

199. 

2.42  billion 
39% 
22% 
1.81% 
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'One  can  live  forty  days  without  food, 
four  days  without  water,  but  only  four 
minutes  without  air.  Which  is  the  more 
valuable  commodity?  But  air  is  so  abund- 
ant it  cannot  be  capitalized  and  sold. 
Every  commodity  made  by  modern  mass 
production  is  headed  toward  the  status 
of   air.    Sooner   or   later   it    will    reach    a 


point  where  it  will  not  function  in  a 
profit  economy  founded  on  scarcity, 
Overproduction,  unmanageable  surpluses, 
show  that  many  commodities  have  al- 
ready reached  that  point.  It  is,  then, 
either  a  new  system  consistent  with  the 
age  of  power,  or  back  a  hundred  terrible 
years  to  genuine  scarcity.  My  money  is 
on  the  new  system.' — Stuart  Chase. 
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Inventions  m  Technology  =  Less  Jobs 

By  R.  A.  Seelig 
(Condensed    from    the    Machinists        Monthly  Journal,  November,    1945) 


In  the  Graphic  Arts  Building  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  a  dis- 
play of  models  of  inventions  which 
have  changed  world  history,  such  as 
the  metal  plow,  the  automobile,  the 
reaper  and  the  airplane.  A  sign  reads: 
'Creative  inventions  make  new  pro- 
ducts and  new  industries  create  em- 
ployment/ 

The  writer  of  the  sign  expressed  a 
common  belief  which  has  been  fos- 
tered by  much  industrial  advertising. 
Opposing  such  a  theory  as  that  em- 
bodied in  the  sign,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  an  employment  breakdown 
and  something  approaching  national 
economic  collapse  came  in  1931-32, 
in  an  era  when  scientific  progress  had 
reached  a  new  high  in  world  history. 

Among  inventions  that  had  pro- 
duced new  industries  during  the  pre- 
ceding 50  years  were  the  automobile, 
airplane,  disk  plow,  steam  turbine, 
sensitized  photographic  paper,  wireless 
telegraph  and  telephone,  ductile  tung- 
sten for  electric  filament  lamps,  high 
octane  gasoline,  pneumatic  tire,  X-ray, 
internal  combustion  engine,  nitro- 
cellulose lacquers,  high  pressure  lubri- 
cants, television,  rayon,  nylon,  wood 
pulp  paper  and  scores  of  others. 

Inventions  Reduce  Jobs 

The  relationship  of  inventions  to 
unemployment  is  not  fully  determined. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  inventions 
and  development  of  new  industries 
do  not  automatically  increase  the  net 
amount  of  employment;  otherwise 
jobs  would  have  been  begging  for 
men  in  1932-33.  There  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  advancing  technology  tends 
to  cause  a  net  decrease  in  employment 


because  of  ability  of  machines  to  pro- 
duce more  goods  with  fewer  workers. 
'In  1933/  says  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  industry's  own 
spokesman,  'we  used  fewer  man-hours 
of  labor  in  manufacturing  industries 
than  we  did  in  1899,  and  in  1938  we 
fell  once  more  below  the  1899  level.' 
Meanwhile,  our  population  of  work- 
ing age  had  been  increasing  more  than 
a  half  million  a  year. 

Examples  of  Job  Losses 

A  coal  mine  employing  800  men 
installed  a  loading  machine  and  dis- 
placed 500  of  them. 

In  cigar  making,  four  operators 
with  machines  produce  the  equivalent 
of  15  by  hand. 

One  wrapping  machine  with  one 
operator  replaces  as  many  as  40  hand 
wrappers. 

The  steel  mills  have  introduced 
machinery  that  permits  1,600  men  to 
do  the  work  formerly  done  by  32,000. 

In  railroading,  ton-miles  have  gone 
up  but  employment  has  gone  down. 

The  phenomenal  expansion  of  the 
aircraft  industry  after  Pearl  Harbor 
was  accompanied  by  a  200  per  cent 
increase  in  output  per  man  hour. 

In  1830  it  took  268  man-hours  to 
produce  100  bushels  of  wheat  on  five 
acres;  and  by  1930  40'  man-hours 
were  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  same 
result. 

Typical  of  what  is  happening  on 
farms,  a  planter  in  the  Mississippi 
delta  bought  22  tractors  and  13  four- 
row  cultivators  and  dismissed  130  of 
his  160  share-cropper  families. 

A  Western  Union  device  known  as 
a    'floating  switchboard'    operated  by 
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six  persons,  automatically  routes  tele- 
grams anywhere  in  a  large  district, 
doing  the  work  of  49  persons. 

An  advertisement  of  a  business  ma- 
chine company  states:  'Wrigley  cuts 
force  from  100  to  8  girls.  Will  save 
for  you  proportionately.' 

An  electric  eye  device  inspects  auto- 
mobile engine  wrist  pins,  doing  the 
work  formerly  done  by  10  to  20  per- 
sons. 

In  59  manufacturing  industries,  the 
output  per  man-hour  increased  91 
per  cent  between  1919  and  1938,  ac- 
cording to  figures  taken  from  a  De- 
partment of  Labor  report. 

No  Limit  to  Automatic  Machinery 

The  National  Resources  Committee 
reported  that  manufacturing,  aided 
by  these  registering  and  controlling 
devices,  will  develop  further  toward 
the  straight  line  process  and  full  auto- 
matic operation.' 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities 
of  automatic  devices  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  no  matter  how 
much  production  is  increased,  employ- 
ment will  tend  downward,  unless  gov- 
ernment takes  appropriate  action. 
Chief  among  the  actions  required  is 
reduction  of  hours  of  labor  and  in- 
crease in  the  hourly  wage  in  order  to 
spread  work  and  maintain  purchasing 
power.  Shorter  hours  and  higher 
wages  are  not  the  sole  preventive  of 
another  depression,  but  they  are  basic. 

Need  to  Face  Facts 

The  war  provided  full  employment 
-—temporarily.  Current  large  purchas- 
ing power  and  pent-up  demand  for 
goods  and  services  may  temporarily 
provide  something  near  full  employ- 
ment in  the  immediate  postwar  per- 
iod. A  permanent  solution  depends  to 
a  large  extent  upon  recognizing  the 
economics  of  a  machine  age  and  dis- 
tributing work  and  wages  to  fit  facts. 


Machinery  manufacturers  express 
fears  of  attempts  to  repress  new  labor- 
saving  devices  by  tax  or  other  meth- 
ods. In  their  literature  they  picture 
machine-smashing  orgies  by  excited 
mobs  of  displaced  workmen  in  Eng- 
land during  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

Machinery  Is  Beneficial 

Inventions  are  the  source  of  com- 
forts for  the  common  man  such  v as 
kings  of  old  could  not  enjoy.  Scien- 
tific progress  and  machinery  were  a 
prime  factor  in  winning  the  war.  In- 
vention should  be  stimulated,  not 
curbed. 

But  the  replacement  of  labor  by 
machinery  has  accelerated  as  compared 
with  50  years  ago.  The  use  of  ma- 
chines for  producing  power  in  great 
quantities  at  low  cost  is  relatively  new. 
More  progress  has  been  made  in  gen- 
eration of  electricity  in  the  past  20 
years  than  in  the  preceding  2,000,  ac- 
cording to  General  Electric  Company. 
The  steam  turbine  has  been  developed 
to  a  point  where  it  produces  a  kilo- 
watt-hour of  electricity  for  the  burn- 
ing of  less  than  a  pound  of  coal;  and 
there  are  engines  that  develop  more 
than  a  horsepower  per  pound  of  their 
own  weight. 

In  183  7  only  436  patents  were  is- 
sued. Now  40,000  to  50,000  are 
issued  yearly.  The  increasing  rate  of 
invention  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
increase  in  production  per  man-hour 
in  agriculture,  manufacturing,  mining 
and  related  industries. 

This  means  that  government  action 
to  distribute  work  and  income  must 
also  be  accelerated  and  become  more 
positive  and  widespread. 

'Knowledge  is  power,'  says  an  old 
proverb.  Unemployment  won't  be 
eliminated  unless  our  people  become 
aware  of  its  basic  cause,  advancing 
technology. 
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My  Bonnie  Lies  Over  the  Ocean 


Foreign  Trade — Fact  or  Fiction 
By  Sgt  Scoop 


If  You  Sell  You  Must  Buy 

Vice  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land, 
U.S.N.  (Retired),  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission, 
in  an  article  printed  in  the  June  1945 
The  Kiwanis  Magazine,  stated  that: 
'Maintenance  of  full  employment  is 
becoming  accepted  as  the  primary  con- 
sideration of  national  economic  policy.' 
He  writes  on  the  theme  that  foreign 
trade  carried  on  by  our  own  merchant 
marine  will  contribute  largely  to  this 
full  employment: 

Such  an  increase  in  foreign  trade 
as     the     Commission     envisages 
would  result  in  considerably  more 
than  the  five  to  six  million  jobs 
that    directly    or   indirectly   had 
root   in    foreign    trade   and    the 
shipping     industry     in     pre-war 
years,  for  shipping  requires  more 
men  on  shore  than  at  sea. 
Additional    benefit    is    credited    to 
foreign     trade    by    the    Admiral    as 
follows: 

In  almost  every  discussion  of  the 
post-war  period  there  arises  the 
question  of  foreign  trade.    There 
is  unlimited  justification  for  in- 
ternational   commerce    becoming 
an  important  topic,  for  the  flow 
of  commerce  between  nations  is 
the  lifeblood  of  world  amity. 
'The    lifeblood    of   world    amity'? 
One  may  well  wonder  at  this  state- 
ment,   for    history    records    conquest, 
plundering  exploitation,   and  interna- 
tional wars  because  of  trade,  this  so- 
called  'lifeblood  of  world  amity.'    If 
one  studies  the  course  of  world  trade, 
one  studies  at  the  same  time,  unavoid- 
ably,  the  course  of  the  modern  em- 
pires,   the    course    of   exploitation   of 


colonial    and   other   subservient    peo- 
ples, and  the  course  of  modern  war. 
In  his  article  'A  Merchant  Marine 
— As  Peace  Insurance,"  Admiral  Land 
indicates    his    knowledge    of    the    de- 
clining  volume  of  foreign   trade,   al- 
though   he    reiterates    hopes    that    it 
would  increase  greatly  after  the  war. 
Only    as   he    approaches    the    end    of 
the  article  does  he  make  a  statement 
of  prime  importance,   a  statement  so 
out  of  step   with   the   theme   of  the 
article  as  a  whole  that  it  glares  forth 
like  an  accident.    This  statement  is: 
The  extent  to  which  producers 
throughout  the  world  find  it  ad- 
vantageous to  exchange  goods  is 
the  prime  factor  that  determines 
the  volume  of  international  trade. 
This  is  basic.    All  the  words  put 
forth    orally   or   in    writing   are    but 
hogwash  if  they  do  not  conform  to 
the  basic  question  of  advantage.    Pos- 
sibly   the    most    straight-to-the-bulls- 
eye  exposition  of  the  actual  situation 
yet  printed  is  'The  Age  of  Alchemy,' 
by  Garet  Garrett,  printed  in  the  Af- 
lantic  Monthly. 

The  opening  paragraph  should 
send  a  tremor  of  death  from  bow  to 
stern  of  every  one  of  Admiral  Land's 
postwar  ships.    It  is: 

Stated  simply,  the  one  most 
important  institution  in  our 
complex  scheme  of  material  civil- 
ization —  universal  in  it  —  is 
breaking  up  before  our  eyes. 
World  War  I  rocked  it  to  its 
foundations;  World  War  II  may 
well  finish  it.  The  name  of  that 
institution  is  international  trade. 
In  contrast,  Admiral  Land  states: 
'The    Commission    believes    that    it 
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(foreign   trade)    can   be   doubled,    or 
even  trebled.' 

The  White  Man's  Burden 

Admiral  Land  will  be  sadly  disap- 
pointed. His  anticipated  increase  in 
foreign  trade  will  not  materialize,  and 
the  reason  is  chemistry.  Let  us  take 
a  few  'for  instances'  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  the  chemist  is  figuratively 
dissolving  the  postwar  merchant 
marine. 

Prior  to  World  War  I,  ships  were 
busily  engaged  in  transporting  ni- 
trates from  a  Chilean  desert  to  the 
industrial  countries.  Germany  ac- 
cumulated huge  stockpiles  for  use  as 
a  nitrogen  source  for  explosives.  Dur- 
ing the  first  World  War,  the  supply 
fell  far  short  of  needs  and  the  German 
chemists  perfected  their  methods  of 
getting  nitrogen  from  the  air  on  a  large 
scale.  Other  nations  followed  suit; 
Chilean  nitrate  shipping  was  thereby 
reduced. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  the  impor- 
tation of  silk,  rubber  and  quinine 
from  the  Orient  occupied  a  portion  of 
the  world's  merchant  marine  (foreign 
ships  carried  up  to  70  percent  of  our 
foreign  trade).  Now  our  synthetic 
plants  can  and  do  produce  as  much  or 
more  of  these  products  or  their  sub- 
stitutes as  were  formerly  imported. 
Will  we  abandon  our  new  industrise 
after  Peace  is  declared?  These  indus- 
tries are  an  integral  part  of  the  vast 
developments  of  science.  Our  way  of 
life  demands  that  we  go  forward,  not 
backward. 

Much  of  England's  early  ascen- 
dancy in  the  field  of  world  trade  was 
due  to  its  textile  industries.  The  raw 
materials  were  shipped  from  such  pro- 
ducing areas  as  India,  Egypt,  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  Argentina  and  our  own 
southern  States  to  be  processed  in  Eng- 
lish mills.  The  inexpensive  textiles 
were  then  marketed  throughout  the 
world.     This    arrangement   seemed    a 


'natural.'  It  conformed  to  the  theory 
that  certain  areas  were  destined  to  be 
producers  of  raw  materials,  while  other 
areas  were  to  process  the  materials 
with  their  machines  powered  by  energy 
from  deposits  of  coal  or  oil  with 
which  the  manufacturing  areas  were 
fortunately  endowed. 

This  'natural'  is  now  fighting  for 
survival.  Two  things  happened  which 
upset  the  arrangement.  First,  the  raw 
material  countries  found  energy 
sources  and  developed  the  know-how 
to  process  their  own  materials  for 
themselves;  second,  the  chemist  pro- 
duced substitutes  that  compete  on  even 
or  advantageous  terms  with  the  avail- 
able products  of  nature.  Witness  the 
growing  industrialization  and  self- 
sufficiency  of  Canada,  Australia,  In- 
dia, Brazil,  South  Africa.  Witness 
the  development  of  the  synthetic  fi- 
bers, nylon  and  rayon,  to  compete  with 
cotton  and  silk  on  such  advantageous 
terms  that  our  national  government 
has  chosen  to  subsidize  the  growing 
of  cotton.  , 

The  Man  Who  Came  To  Dinner 

The  power  that  lies  in  the  hands  of 
the  chemist  has  been  terribly  demon- 
strated by  the  war  making  powers  of 
the  so-called  have-not  nations.  This 
power  of  chemistry  is  rising  through- 
out the  world,  transforming  an  inter- 
national trade  economy  into  an  econ- 
omy of  self-sufficient  areas.  Garet 
Garrett  refers  to  this  age  of  wonders 
as  the  'Age  of  Alchemy.'  The  chem- 
ists, the  technologists,  the  engineers 
have  but  begun  to  transform  the  econ- 
omy of  the  world,  and  without  them- 
selves being  economist,  politicians,  or 
financiers.  The  present  and  impend- 
ing changes  doom  world  trade  as  a 
source  of  either  great  profit  or  appre- 
ciable employment. 

Before  we  indulge  in  attempts  to 
stimulate  world  trade  beyond  its  na- 
tural life,  let  us  note  the  fateful  ex- 
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ample  of  Great  Britain's  position.  The 
expansion  of  British  mercantilism  was 
based  on  availability  of  mineral  and 
energy  resources  for  use  in  industry, 
the  products  of  which  would  be  sold 
profitably  in  world  trade.  Further- 
more, Britain  became  the  world's  fi- 
nancial center  and  a  creditor  nation. 

The  war  has  reversed  Britain's  fi-* 
nancial  position.  In  order  to  meet 
war  purchases  and  to  keep  exchange 
balances,  Great  Britain  has  been  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  practically  all  of 
its  investments  abroad.  It  has  also 
gone  into  debt  on  a  huge  scale,  espe- 
cially to  the  Dominions.  Exclusive 
of  lend-lease  with  the  U.  S.  and  mu- 
tual aid  with  Canada,  Great  Britain 
is  already  in  hock  for  her  total  ex- 
ports, at  the  prewar  rate,  for  10  years. 
If  Great  Britain  is  to  maintain  its 
prewar  export  status  and  pay  off  its 
obligations  to  the  bloc  currency  group 
alone  (dominions  exclusive  of  Cana- 
da), her  postwar  exports  of  net  physi- 
cal goods  must  be  increased  to  over 
800  million  pounds.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  this  can  be  done. 

Britain's  tin  is  gone;  its  copper 
is  gone;  the  coal  mines  are  going 
deeper  and  farther  out  to  sea;  the  iron 
mines  are  going  deeper  and  the  ore 
is  becoming  poorer.  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa  and  India  are  no 
longer  export  agrarian  economies,  but 
competing  export  manufacturing  econ- 
omies. The  period  that  made  Britain 
great  is  gone.  Britain  grew  with  the 
period  of  world  trade  and  world  ex- 
ploitation. That  period  is  gone,  van- 
quished by  the  universality  of  science. 

The  dependency  upon  material 
found  in  natural  existence  was  a  nor- 
mal step  to  man's  conquest  of  mate- 
rials. World  trade  was  part  of  the 
mechanics  necessary  to  make  materials 
available  for  processing  and  redistribu- 
tion. Scientists  have  changed  that  re- 
liance on  naturally  existing  forms  of 


matter,  and  with  the  change  have  al- 
tered the  entire  picture  of  world  trade, 
making  Admiral  Land's  predictions 
of  increased  use  of  the  merchant  marine 
for  international  trade  but  futile  hopes. 

Heretofore  man  has  worked  with 
the  forms  of  matter  as  he  has  found 
them,  adapting  his  ends  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  materials.  Now  the  chem- 
ist works  on  the  composition  of  the 
matter  itself,  not  just  its  form,  and 
by  changing  the  nature  of  the  molecule 
creates  forms  never  found  in  nature. 
The  many  plastics  are  examples  of 
this  progress  in  science.  No  longer 
must  ships  plow  the  seven  seas  for 
fibers,  for  instance,  when  synthetics 
can  be  made  from  sand,  coal  and  air, 
or  many   types   of  vegetable   matter. 

Science,  not  world  trade,  must  pro- 
vide the  answer  to  the  problem  of  full 
employment  after  the  war.  An  area 
economy  with  scientific  utilization  of 
the  resources  will  replace  world  trade. 
The  way  must  be  pointed  out  by  the 
men  of  science,  for  only  they  can 
make  a  fully  employed  and  prosperous 
nation  after  this  war. 

Instead  of  chasing  after  dead  ducks 
like  foreign  trade,  America  needs  to 
face  its  modern  social  problem  in  the 
light  of  the  social  aspect  of  Science. 
The  facts  of  our  problem  are  at  hand. 
The  solution  is  here.  Even  the  blue- 
print of  social  operations  is  all  set  to 
go.  In  the  social  mechanics  of  operat- 
ing a  Continental  Area  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  human  components  involved 
lies  the  answer.  Geopolitics  is  dead. 
Long  live  Geotechnics! 

Investigate  Technocracy 


'At  every  particular  moment  it  is  the 
dead  rather  than  the  living  who  are  mak- 
ing history;  for  politically  individauls 
think  dead  men's  thoughts  and  pursue 
dead  men's  aims.' — Leonard  Woolf  in 
Western  Producer,  December  1945.  (From 
Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan  Co-Ordina- 
tor,  issue  No.  29.) 
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The  Answer  Is  You 

A  Challenge  to  All  Americans 
By  Louis  Verhovic,  8141-15 


How  Long  Is  A  Rubber  Band? 

In  the  early  depression  years  it  was 
claimed  that  a  federal  appropriation 
of  five  billion  dollars  would  wreck 
our  economy,  yet  during  the  past  ten 
years  or  so  our  government  has  spent 
money  at  a  rate  never  before  even 
dreamed  possible.  In  the  more  recent 
years,  our  economists  and  politicians 
have  assured  us  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  concerned  about  with  regard  to 
our  national  debt,  that  we  owe  the 
money  to  ourselves.  This  is  an  asinine 
misstatement.  If  we  owe  the  money 
to  ourselves,  there  is  no  reason  even 
to  keep  track  of  the  sums  involved. 
We  could  merely  cancel  the  whole 
thing,  forget  about  it,  and  start  all 
over. 

The  fact  of"  the  situation  is  that 
the  people  who  have  to  pay  are  not 
the  same  as  those  who  receive.  In 
other  words,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  owe  to  the  very  few.  The  to- 
tal amount  owed  in  the  Federal  debt 
structure  of  these  United  States  comes 
out  at  about  $1,800  per  capita.  Very 
few  of  us  personally  know  five  peo- 
ple who  own  $1,800  worth  of  gov- 
ernment bonds.  The  obvious  conclu- 
sion is  that  we  do  not  owe  the  money 
to  ourselves,  but  we  do  owe  the 
money  to  the  speculators,  financiers 
and  investment  houses. 

In  the  hopes  and  plans  of  the  pres- 
ent-day economic  and  political  lead- 
ers of  America  rests  the  fond  dream 
that  the  future  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  the  ones  to  be  stuck  with 
the  bills.  The  situation  might  be  ideal 
except  for  several  factors.  Up  until 
Pearl  Harbor,  American  business  and 
politics   had   but   one   ideology,    God 


save  business!  Then  came  the  war 
and  business  and  politics  repledged  and 
reiterated  their  loyalty  to  America. 
The  long-drawn  internal  feud  for 
profitable  markets  gave  way  to  a  co- 
operative exploitation  of  government 
funds  for  war  production  in  the  guise 
of  patriotism.  Factories  were  built, 
equipment  manufactured,  manpower 
requisitioned  to  produce  the  sinews  of 
war,   while  wages  were  frozen. 

Business  complied  handsomely  (at 
cost  plus),  although  not  too  willing- 
ly at  first.  Government  assurance  of 
investment  safety  aided  the  disciples 
of  the  dollar  to  convert  to  war  pro* 
duction.  The  pleasant  prospect  of  gov- 
ernment subsidy  convinced  the  master 
minds  of  industry  that  they  had  to 
produce  goods  if  they  were  to  make 
money  while  we  were  waging  a  war. 
Our  nation  at  war  conscripted  some 
12,000,000  men  into  its  Armed 
Forces.  The  huge  demands  of  a  tech- 
nological war  compelled  the  producers 
of  war  goods  to  initiate  better  methods 
of  production.  Bonuses  were  paid  for 
time-saving  ideas.  Minor  adjustments 
on  the  machinery  made  its  productiv- 
ity increase  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Technology  was  installed,  modern, 
automatic  equipment  which  knows 
only  how  to  produce.  Machines  in 
an  America  at  war  roared  on,  with 
the  frozen  wages  of  production  work- 
ers on  the  one  hand  and  business  pa- 
triotism on  the  other.  Thousands  of 
new  millionaires  were  created,  while 
Americans  died  in  the  mud  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  the  Southwest  Pacific.  War 
workers  stayed  on  their  frozen  jobs 
with  their  frozen  wages,  hoping  for 
an  early  victory,  while  business  rolled 
in    the    luxury   of   a    seller's   market. 
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Rationing  came  to  the  people  while 
the  newly-made  rich  wined  and  dined 
in  the  hostelries  and  exclusive  clubs. 
The  curtain  isn't  drawn  yet,  the  last 
act  is  yet  to  be  played.  Technology 
and  energy  have  yet  to  play  their 
final  role  in  the  national  scene. 
Picayunish  Means  Small  Scale 

The  economics  involved  in  pro- 
ducing the  materiel  of  war  is  of  a 
different  nature  than  that  involved 
in  the  production  of  civilian  goods. 
War  goods  may  be  destroyed  or  other- 
wise rendered  useless.  They  are  not 
consumer  goods,  and  as  such  are  of 
little  or  no  threat  to  the  economic 
system,  no  matter  how  abundant  they 
become.  The  only  juggling  required 
is  that  when  the  warehouses  become 
glutted  with  the  products  of  Amer- 
ica's technology,  we  must  proceed  to 
destroy  them  (the  goods)  more  rapid- 
ly than  they  are  produced,  or  else  put 
a  curb  on  the  production.  Numerous 
plants  were  shut  down  while  the  war 
was  on  due  to  the  overproduction  of 
their  particular  commodities.  They 
simply  mass-produced  themselves  out 
of  existence.  A  Price  System  cannot 
distribute  abundance,  but  knows  very 
well  how  to  restrict  it  in  peace,  and 
destroy  it  in  warl 

Theodore  Schultz,  University  of 
Chicago  agricultural  economist,  asserts 
that  four  million  farms  will  produce 
a  third  more  food  in  1950  than  did 
the  six  million  farms  prior  to  the  pres- 
ent war.  The  year  1950  is  not  so  far 
off.  What  about  the  proposals  that 
the  veterans  of  the  Second  World  War 
rehabilitate  themselves  on  the  farms? 
Political  aspirants  claim  it  to  be  with- 
in their  power  to  adjust  the  social  and 
productive  mechanism.  Both  political 
parties  have  assured  us  that  they  had 
the  problem  in  hand. 

Are  we  mad?  Don't  we  recognize 
that  since  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
proportion  of  the  population  engaged 
in  agriculture  in  the  United  States  has 


dropped  from  about  37  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent,  in  Canada  from  40  per 
cent  to  22  per  cent?  Are  we  com- 
pletely bereft  of  our  senses?  Aren't 
the  same  people  who  promised  us  the 
chicken  in  every  pot  and  the  return 
to  prosperity  the  very  ones  who  now 
promise  us  the  glorious  postwar 
America?  Are  we  too  stupid  to  re- 
alize that  the  technological  advances 
which  have  occurred  in  industry  have 
also'  occurred  on  the  farms?  Can't 
we  recognize  that  the  layout,  opera- 
tion, production,  distribution  and 
processing  of  farm  goods  requires  a 
tremendous  job  of  engineering? 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
discovery  of  coal  had  more  impact 
upon  civilization  than  all  of  the  de- 
bating, blundering,  poor  leadership, 
party  favoritism,  jingoistic  patriotism 
and  congressional  spitball  throwing  by 
all  of  our  politicians.  We  must  point 
out  that  never  in  America's  history 
have  politicians  attempted  to  apply 
scientific  methods  of  procedure  to  the 
solution  of  America's  problems.  Poli- 
tics, as  an  institution,  has  no  further 
interest  than  the  maintenance  of  its 
own  status  in  our  stupid  society.  As 
such  it  never  has,  does  not  now  and 
never  can  provide  Americans  with 
anything  but  the  continuance  of  a 
social  and  economic  system,  which  in 
its  very  nature  is  incompetent  to  deal 
with  the  social,  economic,  philosoph- 
ical, religious,  moral,  physical  or  psy- 
chological problems  that  today  con- 
fronts the  leadership  of  our  Continent. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it;  the  an- 
swer was  not  given  at  the  polls  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  November, 
1944,  or  an  any  other  election  day. 
The  answer  lies  in  America's  tech- 
nology, in  America's  horsepower.  It 
also  lies  in  America's  people,  who 
understand  the  social  mechanism  that 
is  required  to  produce  and  distribute 
to  all  the  abundance  that  America  can 
provide. 
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From  the  Camera 's  Eyeview 

Conceived  in  Energy 
We  Hold  This  Truth 

The  rise  of  America  has  been  told  and  retold  in  song  and  story.  The  axe  and  cherry  tree 
school  of  chroniclers  has  lacored  voluminously,  weaving  romantic  tales.  These  stories  lack 
conviction  because  Exhibit  A  is  missing.  Behind  our  traditional  facade  of  individual  and  minor hv 
group  struggles  for  self-advantages  an  omnipotent  physical  force  has  always  operated 
determining  events  and  motivating  men.  That  force  was  the  impact  of  the  industrial  revolution 
upon  this   Continent.     Its   power   continues   to   this   day. 

«^e?nCa»?£9<?n  vS  iCaTr  ^°rtl£.  °fter  the  iilS}  Practical  energy  converting  mechanism  was 
put  to  work  in  England.  With  this  conquest  of  extraneous  energy  human  history  underwent 
a  major  change.  The  ancient  Price  System  expanded.  Discovery  and  invention  flourished. 
Hand  tools  and  toil  gave  way  to  machine  manufacture.  America,  rich  in  natural  resources, 
forged  ahead  of  the  word.  By  the  opening  of  the  20th  Century  progress  in  the  industrial  arts 
had  developed  into  Technology.  Process  technofacturing  now  replaces  machine  fabrication. 
Ihe  tlow  line  is  coming  into  its  own.    America  was  conceived  in  energy  and  grew  into  Technology. 

The  lump  of  coal  shown  below  is  a  worthy  symbol  of  our  technological  culture  today.  It  is 
our  major  source  of  extraneous  energy  in  America.  Over  200  000  useful  products  besides 
those  shown  are  derived  from  coal.  The  continuing  impact  of'  the  industrial  revolution  is 
creating  a  functional  social  organism  within  the  anarchistic  framework  of  the  ancient  Price 
System.  Extraneous  energy  is  the  omnipotent  physical  force  determining  events  and  motivating 
men  on  this  Continent.    That  is  Exhibit  A.    Professors  take  notice!  (Continued  on  page  32). 


U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Photo 


Photo:  Courtesy  Bristol  Brass  Corp 

A  colonial  surveyor  with  his  brass  transit.  The  rectangular  system  of  subdividing  land  -was  adoptee i 
in  1785.  Before  that  most  of  the  eastern  U.  S.  was  surveyed  by  the  old  metes  and  bounds  system.) 
This  was  a  word  picture  of  landmarks  composing  the  boundaries  of  a  property.  It  was  workable  tc| 
a  degree  but  crude.  Topographic  geological  surveying  and  civil  engineering  require  exact  measurement 
Log  cabin   and   Indian  fort  were   on   the   frontier   yesterday.     Technology   is    on   the    frontier   today. 


A  composite  view  of  two  farms.  One  is  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  in  Texas.  Contour  farming 
conserves  soil.  We  have  mined  our  soil  the  same  as  our  forests  and  minerals  for  the  'take'  that  was 
in  it.  One-third  of  our  top  soil  is  gone.  That's  the  price  paid  for  'free  enterprise'  in  farming.  *  AH  ■ 
men  are  born  free  and  equal'  translated  into  the  Operating  Rules  of  the  Price  System  means  All 
men  have  an  equal  right  to  chisel.'    America,  under  the  Price  System,   is   dedicated  to   chiseling. 


Photo:  Courtesy  IWorrisdale  Coal  Mining  Co. 

oiere  *?*  enerCTY  and  technology  in  one  picture,  a  continuous  flow  process.  The  company's  Maxon 
Slope  Mine  is  mechanized  from  the  working  face  to  the  railroad  cars.  The  slope  conveyor  shown 
is  36"  wide,  750'  long  and  handles  over  4  tons  per  minute.  Results  of  mechanization  have  been  to 
greatly  increase  output  per  man-hour  and  produce  a  better  grade  of  coal.  More  production  but  less 
jobs.    This  in  itself  is  a  technological  process  affecting  our  whole  social  economy.    It  is  a  one-way  process. 


Bonneville  Power  Administration  Photo 
Bonneville  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River.  Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver,  Bonneville  Power  Administrator  says  the 
Columbia  and  tributaries  have  a  potential  power  capacity  of  300,000,000.000  kilowatt-hours  of  energy 
a  year.  This  is  more  than  total  U.  S.  production  today  and  is  equal  to  nearly  4  trillion  man-hours  of 
lacor.  bays  Dr.  Raver:  'What  you  would  be  harnessing  is  an  inexhaustible  energy  cycle  of  the  sun 
and   putting   it   to   work/     America    does    not    need    atomic    energy.     It    needs    technological    controls. 
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Campbell,  Wyant  and  Cannon  Foundry 


During  the  war  the  American  Price  System  foreswore  its  sacred  scarcity  principles.  Of  course,  it 
had  to  be  bought  off  at  a  high  price.  But  energy  and  technology  were  turned  loose  to  a  certain 
limited  extent.  It  was  enough,  for  they  swamped  the  world  with  mechanisms.  America's  Men,  Machines 
and  Materiel  won  the  war.  Corporate  enterprise  got  the  gravy.  That's  the  Price  System  for  you. 
Now   comes    the   Peace.     It    too    must    be    won    with    energy    and    technology. 
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Bureau  of  Reclamation  Photo 


P«»rj T8?™!  circul*.  another  symbol  of  America's  technological  culture.  Its  wires  sing  of  power. 
mm  J°L  I017,'  mine.  mill,  railroad,  farm,  power  for  housewife,  chorus  girl,  old  folks'  home,  the 
h£?   °  Q?d   the.man  m   the   electric   chair,    power   for    the    debt   merchant     sky   pilot,    coupon 

piSF  rrPr°C"rei  ?nd  Prostltute'  Power  *or  all.  but  all  must  pay.  Price  first,  then 'power.  That's  the 
Hule.    Conceived  in  energy  America  is  still   dedicated  to  the  ideology   of  chiseling. 


Press  Association  Inc. 


Here  s  the  way  you  do  it  when  you  don't  have  POWER.  There  are  40  or  more  coolies  pulling  a 
heavy  stone  roller  to  smooth  off  an  airplane  runway.  Total  energy  about  5  hp.  Above  roars  an 
American  Liberator  with  thousands  of  horsepower.  China  is  a  great  nation  for  philosophy  but  it  takes 
POWER  to  produce  goods.  America  is  a  great  Continent  for  Power  but  it  takes  technological  controls 
to    utilize    it    fully.     As    a    people    we're    as    far    off    the    beam    on    our    problem    as    the    Chinese. 


Photo:  Courtesy  Page  Engineering  Co. 


A  strip  mine  in  Illinois.  It  operates  two  walking  draglines  with  25  yard  automatic  buckets  in  stripping 
off  overburden  as  deep  as  80  feet.  One  unit  digs  about  25,000  yards  a  day.  In  1944  Illinois  strip 
mines  produced  17,000,000  tons  of  coal.  Prior  to  1920  strip  mines  hardly  existed.  The  average  output 
in  strip  mines  is  about  25  tons  a  man  per  eight-hour  day.  In  1840  it  took  1  man  12  hours  to  dig  1  ton 
of  coal.    The  difference  is  extraneous  energy.    The  difference  gets  rapidly  greater. 


Photo:  Courtesy  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

High  frequency  energy  curing  of  rubber  mattresses  is  10  times  faster  than  steam.  A  125,000  watt 
generator  operating  on  13.66  mc.  vulcanizes  by  heat  of  molecular  agitation.  Says  Chairman  John 
W.  Thomas  of  Firestone:  'The  use  of  electronics  in  industry — gives  great  promise  of  revolutionizing 
manufacturing  methods.'  The  Firestone  Research  Manager  says  electronics  will  be  in  common  use 
for  curing  tires  in  two  years.    Down  go  unit  costs  and  jobs,  up  goes  production.    Who  will  they  sell  to? 
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Photo:  Courtesy  Ford  Motor  Company 
Yes!  The  accent  is  on  science  and  its  offspring  Energy  and  Technology.  That's  how  modern  industry 
produces.  Here  is  the  nucleus  of  our  American  problem.  We  must  put  the  same  accent  on  the 
solution  of  all  problems  of  society.  The  Price  System  cannot  do  it.  Reason?  It  employs  political, 
moral  and  financial  methods,  where  technological  controls  are  needed.  Our  entire  social  structure 
must  bo  redesigned.    This  scene  is  along  the  Columbia  Icefields  Highway  in  Alberta,  Canada. 


Photo:  Courtesy  Bituminous  Coal  Institute 


Tower  for  the  Wheels  of  Progress' 

However  you  deiine  progress,  every  advance  in  the  General  Welfare  can  be  measured  in 
units  of  power.  Technocrats  have  been  called  'Knights,  not  of  the  sword  but  of  Energy.' 
For  over  12  years  Technocracy  has  been  teaching  the  paramount  importance  of  energy  and 
technology  in  relation  to  America's  social  problem.     It  has  put   the   accent   on   Exhibit   A. 

All  the  do-gooders  are  now  thumping  it  up  to  save  the  world  from  possible  atomic  destruction. 
They  see  the  problem  out  of  focus  with  its  factors.  The  world  cannot  be  saved  at  all,  unless 
America  is  saved  first.  Saved  from  what?  Why,  the  Price  System,  of  course1.  'Oh,  horrors, 
you  can't   do   that.     It  wouldn't  be   democratic,'   say   the   do-gooders. 

Saving  the  world  from  atomic  destruction  is  a  problem  in  energy  control.  It  is  a  scientific, 
not  a  political  problem.  America  has  the  most  highly  developed  technology.  Free  that  and 
you  save  America,  and  then  the  world.  After  the  Price  System  is  abandoned  here,  the  entire 
world  will  be  safe  to  develop  in  peace.  It  is  the  Price  System  which  has  gotten  America  into  the 
mess  it  is  now  in  and  it  is  the  Price  System  that  is  now  playing  around  with  the  loaded  gun  ot 
atomic  energy.  Put  that  on  your  slide  rule,  professor!  The  answer  you  will  get  is  that  you  can  t 
dodge  Exhibit  A  much  longer. 

Like  the  streamlined  train  in  this  picture,  America's  magnificent  technology  plows  along 
through  the  night  of  the  Price  System.  Dawn  is  just  over  the  horizon.  It  always  comes.  It 
came  at  Hiroshima.  It  will  come  here.  What  will  it  be  like?  The  Genie  points  out  the  way. 
He  seems  to  say:  'Forward,  it  isn't  far  now!  Energy  lights  the  way.  Technology  turns i  the 
wheels.    Eyes  ahead!    Chin  up!    It's  there!    I  can  see  it!    FORWARD  TO  THE  NEW  AMERICA! 


Primer  of  Technocracy 

The  Answer  Is  Energy 
,  By  Wiley  Holcomb,  8342-1 


Energy  Is  Basic 

Man  has  existed  on  this  earth  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  Archc- 
ological  data  and  six  thousand  years 
of  recorded  history  have  given  us  some 
idea  of  how  he  existed.  The  most  in- 
teresting chapter  is  the  story  of  his 
struggle  for  the  control  and  develop- 
ment of  the  flow  of  energy.  This  has 
been  not  only  the  least  understood 
chapter  of  man's  history  but  also  the 
most  misunderstood.  Historical  re- 
search has  done  an  excellent  job  of 
piecing  together  the  story  of  the  hu- 
man race  as  a  whole.  Had  it  confined 
its  written  results  to  a  simple  recording 
of  the  facts,  the  way  of  the  history  stu- 
dent would  be  less  confusing.  A  great 
deal  of  attention,  however,  is  given  to 
acts  of  political  intrigue,  military  ex- 
ploits and  business  acumen,  as  though 
by  these  man  had  been  enabled  to 
progress  from  a  primitive  state  to 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  modern 
civilization.  A  more  critical  examina- 
tion will  disclose  that  these  episodes 
are  only  some  of  the  more  colorful 
escapades  of  our  predatory  ancestors 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  social 
change. 

Social  change  occurs  only  when  man 
makes  a  new  application  of  his  accum- 
ulated knowledge  to  the  means  where- 
by he  lives.  In  any  social  sytsem  where 
man  is  the  sole  means  of  doing  work, 
very  little  social  change  is  possible. 
Even  today,  without  the  use  of  tech- 
nology, man  cannot  spade  an  acre  of 
ground  any  quicker  than  the  Egyptian 
Slave. 

The  Industrial  System  and  standard 
of  living  of  today  are  the  result  of  150 


years  of  scientific  development.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  human  race 
made  no  real  progress  until  it  was 
discovered  how  to  convert  energy  by 
mechanical  means.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  first  practical  steam 
engine  was  built  in  1776,  the  year  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Adam  Smith  5  Wealth  of 
Nations  also  was  published  in  that 
same  year. 

Every  school  boy  has  studied  the 
history  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Every  economist  is  familiar 
with  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions, but  the  significance  of  James 
Watt's  steam  engine  is  overlooked. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  an 
historical  document  declaring  the  poli- 
tical independence  of  the  American 
colonies  from  England.  James  Watt's 
steam  engine  was  the  first  practical 
step  in  the  harnessing  of  the  Sun's 
energy  by  mechanical  means.  This 
effected  a  profound  change  in  the 
method  of  getting  work  done,  and 
consequently  brought  social  change  to 
the  whole  social  structure.  Adam 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  was  in- 
validated in  the  year  of  its  publication 
by  Watt's  steam  engine  and  has  served 
but  to  confuse  and  confound  students 
even  to  this  day. 

Life  Is  Energy 

All  living  organisms  exist  only  as 
a  result  of  the  flow  of  energy  from 
the  Sun.  Plant  life  is  the  only  living 
organism  which  can  utilize  the  sun's 
energy  directly.  All  other  forms  of 
life  are  one  or  more  steps  removed. 
Hence  plant  life  is  the  doorway 
through    which    the    flow    of   energy 
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from  the  sun  becomes  available  to 
other  forms  of  life.  Chlorophyl,  the 
green  coloring  matter  of  the  plant, 
can  be  called  the  key  to  life.  It  is  this 
substance,  acting  as  a  catalyst,  which 
effects  the  wedding  of  matter  and 
energy.  Some  plants  can  be  used  by 
man  in  their  natural  state,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  must  be  processed. 
Coal  and  oil,  both  highly  concentrated 
stores  of  energy  are  traceable  to  the 
sun.  Both  are  the  remains  of  plants 
and  animals  preserved  from  decay  by 
burial  under  great  thicknesses  of  rocks. 
Coal  and  oil  in  their  present  forms  are 
the  result  of  nature's  slow  process  of 
alteration  through  geologic  ages. 

Our  industrial  system  of  today  is 
only  possible  because  of  man's  ability 
to  concentrate  and  speed  up,  under 
more  favorable  conditions,  some  of 
nature's  processes.  To  illustrate  this 
we  can  use  agriculture  for  an  example. 
Through  a  process  of  selection,  irriga- 
tion and  fertilization  plants  grow  and 
produce  far  in  excess  of  what  they  do 
in  their  natural  state.  In  the  United 
States  in  recent  years  we  have  been 
in  a  position  where  edible  crops  could 
be  diverted  to  industrial  uses  not  re- 
lated to  the  food  supply.  No  parallel 
of  this  kind  existed  in  previous  history, 
or  even  for  most  of  the  world  today. 

We  have  stressed  the  part  played 
hy  plants  as  a  converter  of  the  sun's 
energy  for  man's  use.  Here  we  wish 
to  note  an  exception.  That  is  the 
energy  of  the  wind  and  falling  water. 
Both  derive  from  the  sun  but  are  not 
directly  related  to  the  biological  proc- 
esses of  plant  or  animal  life.  The  life 
of  any  area,  plant,  animal  or  human, 
is  dependent  on  the  continuous  flow 
of  energy  from  the  sun.  If  that  flow 
is  interrupted  for  any  appreciable  time, 
life  disappears. 

Energy  Cant  Be  Evaluated 

Man  in  his  primitive  state  was  en- 


tirely dependent  upon  nature  for  his 
food  and  shelter,  in  perilous  competi- 
tion with  the  animals.  Through  the 
possession  of  a  higher  order  of  intel- 
ligence, he  was  able  to  change  his 
status  from  that  of  competition  to  that 
of  mastery  over  the  animals,  and  to 
varying  degrees  over  nature.  We  do 
not  know  how  long  this  took  or  the 
exact  order  of  the  steps  in  his  pro- 
gression but  we  do  know  of  some 
of  the  more  significant  ones.  First 
came  the  discovery  of  fire,  then  the 
domestication  of  certain  plants  and 
animals.  The  early  discovery  that  man, 
by  organizing  with  others  and  allot- 
ing  certain  tasks  to  each,  not  only  in- 
creased the  total  production  of  the 
group  but  also  provided  more  se- 
curity for  the  individual  was  another 
step. 

When  man  began  living  in  com- 
munities, he  developed  the  basic  foun- 
dation of  all  Price  System  economies, 
i.e.,  exchange  based  on  commodity 
evaluation.  Any  object  derives  its  ex- 
change value  on  the  basis  of  its  relative 
scarcity  or  abundance.  When  man 
places  a  value  on  the  product  of  his 
labor  and  exchanges  it  for  the  product 
of  someone  else's  labor,  he  is  in  effect 
attempting  to  evaluate  the  flow  of 
energy.  This  can  work  only  where 
man  is  the  prime  mover.  Value  de- 
pends upon  scarcity  and  energy  is 
plentiful  in  America. 

In  the  early  handicraft-agrarian 
civilizations  man  occupied  a  dual  posi- 
tion. He  was  the  prime  mover  of  all 
work  done  and  he  also  conducted  so- 
cial affairs  among  men.  Throughout 
the  thousands  of  years  that  the  human 
race  lived  under  the  scarcity  conditions 
of  handicraft-agrarian  civilization,  he 
developed  a  type  of  social  control  and 
mode  of  behavior  best  suited  to  that 
kind  of  an  environment.  It  condi- 
tioned him  into  being  the  most  acquisi- 
tive of  all  species  of  life.    It  is  only 
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natural,  then,  that  the  more  astute  and 
ruthless  should  seek  control  of  the  pro- 
duction of  scarcity  and  thus  gain  a 
differential  advantage  over  society  in 
general. 

This  type  of  control  constitutes  an 
interference  in  the  orderly  working  of 
any  society.  However,  in  a  society 
where  man  is  the  prime  mover,  the 
opportunities  to  interfere  with  its 
orderly  working  are  restricted  to  the 
same  low  scale  at  which  he  is  able 
to  produce.  The  degree  of  social  inter- 
ference from  the  top  is  not  dangerous. 
When  the  rate  at  which  man  utiliztes 
the  flow  of  energy  increases,  then  the 
opportunities  to  interfere  also  increase. 
Then,  social  interference  from  the  top 
becomes  a  menace  to  the  General  Wel- 
fare. 

In  the  United  States  today  over  98 
percent  of  all  work  done  is  done  by 
energy  other  than  human.  Man  no 
longer  occupies  the  same  dual  role. 
Our  social  controls  and  mode  of  be- 
havior, however,  are  still  predicated 
on  a  theory  of  scarcity  conditions. 
Today  we  tolerate  a  very  dangerous 
degree  of  interference  with  the  orderly 
operation  of  society. 

The  last  20  years  presents  an  un- 
paralleled example  of  man  in  conflict 
with  his  social  inheritance.  Witness 
our  efforts  for  ever  greater  production, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  engage  in 
wholesale  destruction,  in  an  effort  to 
maintain  our  mythical  social  impor- 
tance of  occupying  the  dual  role  of 
prime  mover  of  all  work  done  and  the 
director  of  affairs  among  men.  What  is 
the  reason  for  this  illogical  behavior? 
It  is  simply  that  our  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury civilization  has  a  background  of 
seven  thousand  years  of  handicraft 
agrarian  culture.  It  has  found  its 
modern  expression  only  in  the  energy 
conversion  and  utilization  in  the  era 
beginning  with  James  Watt's  steam 
engine.    To  put  it  another  way,  the 


social  hangover  of  the  past  dominates 
our  industrial  culture  today. 

Energy  Must  Be  Measured 

Energy  conversion  is  the  common 
denominator  of  man's  activities.  The 
control  of  society  is  and  always  has 
been  derived  from  the  energy  converted 
in  the  process  of  living.  The  method 
of  control  must,  of  necessity,  be  based 
on  the  principal  energy  converter.  Man 
has  occupied  this  position  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  The  domestication  of 
animals,  the  development  of  windmills 
and  crude  water  wheels  had  no  ap- 
preciable effect  on  man's  position  as 
the  principal  energy  converter.  James 
Watt  did  more  than  build  a  steam 
engine.  He  was  tugging  at  the  founda- 
tion of  man's  superimposed  social 
controls. 

The  mechanical  conversion  of  en- 
ergy accounts  for  nearly  all  work  done 
in  the  United  States  today.  The 
method  of  social  control  must  of  neces- 
sity be  based  on  this  fact.  The  atomic 
bomb  is  forcing  a  belated  recognition 
of  this.  The  only  known  way  for 
controlling  mechanical  energy  con- 
version is  by  the  exact  method  of 
measurement.  This  method  of  meas- 
urement must  be  extended  to  the  over- 
all control  of  society. 

The  only  method  of  social  control 
which  conforms  to  the  physical  prob- 
lems posed  by  a  social  system  which 
produces  its  goods  and  services  by  two 
billion  installed  horsepower  of  energy 
converters,  is  the  Energy  Certificate 
of  Technocracy.  We  cannot  emphasize 
too  strongly  that  the  Energy  Certificate 
is  a  method  of  social  control  applicable 
to  a  high  energy  converting  area 
ONLY.  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
any  perpetual  motion  theories  of  high 
finance,  politics,  economics  or  phi- 
losophy. 

To  properly  understand  the  func- 
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tion  of  the  Energy  Certificate,  we  must 
know  under  what  conditions  it  is  to 
apply.  There  must  be  sufficient  na- 
tural resources  available  for  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  an  abun- 
dance for  all.  Such  resources  include 
energy,  minerals,  croplands,  trained 
personnel,  technology,  equipment,  etc. 
The  Energy  Certificate  then  becomes 
an  integral  part  of  the  social  mechan- 
ism in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  an  abundance.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  Energy  Certificate  is  re- 
lated quantitatively  to  the  physical 
cost  of  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, that  is,  the  definitive  unit  on  the 
Certificate  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
energy  used  in  production.  The  total 
Energy  Certificates  used  in  a  24-hour 
period  are  recorded  and  totaled,  thus 
giving  a  continuous  24-hour  inven- 
tory. 

From  this  method  of  procedure, 
those  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
the  production  and  distribution  se- 
quences will  be  able  to  make  decisions 
quantitatively.  This  may  sound  rather 
abstruse.  If  so,  let  us  be  reminded  of 
some  pertinent  facts.  The  technique 
of  measuring  has  been  applied  to 
'product  control'  throughout  nearly 
all  modern  industry.  We  are  con- 
tinually increasing  our  energy  con- 
version capacity  by  new  installations 
and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  existing 
equipment.  Atomic  energy  is  no  longer 
just  a  vague  theory.  We  have  set  in 
motion  a  force  of  such  magnitude 
that  it  can  be  controlled  only  by  exact 
methods.  It  is  both  a  challenge  and 
an  opportunity. 

Conclusion 

The  essence  of  our  social  problem 
today,  then,  is  the  necessity  to  apply 
quantitative  methods  of  measurement 
to  its  solution.  The  quantitative  char- 
acter of  our  present  principal  energy 
converters  makes  this  possible,  indeed 


compulsory.  The  difference  between 
our  Power  Age  Culture  and  the  han- 
dicraft-agrarian civilizations  of  the 
past  is  that  we  are  now  in  the  fortunate 
position  of  being  able  to  MEASURE 
social  problems.  We  can  arrive  at  so- 
cial decisions  by  metrical  methods. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  use  the 
control  methods  of  the  past  wherein 
social  decisions  were  effected  by  opin- 
ions and  authoritarian  dictums.  The 
continued  impact  of  science  and  tech- 
nology upon  society  in  the  last  150 
years  has  produced  a  quantitative  change 
in  social  problems.  These  can,  for  the 
first  time  in  man's  history,  now  be 
measured.  That  is  the  only  way  to 
solve  them.  The  Energy  Certificate  of 
Technocracy  is  one  of  the  metrical  in- 
struments of  social  control  that  can  be 
used  in  a  technological  society  such  as 
we  now  live  in.  There  are  others  of 
importance  also. 

The  entire  social  design  of  Tech- 
nocracy is  based  upon  technologcial 
principles  derived  from  physical  laws. 
The  foundation  is  Energy.  The  meth- 
ods of  operation  are  metrical.  The  end 
results  will  be  a  tremendous  advance- 
ment in  the  General  Welfare. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  Americans 
concerned  about  the  future  of  your 
country;  if  you  are  concerned  about 
your  own  future  and  that  of  your 
family,  we  urge  you  to  investigate 
Technocracy.  The  answer  to  your 
problem  is  there. 


Get  Away  Old  Man 

The  average  age  of  the  scientists  who 
worked  on  the  atomic  project  at  Los 
Alamos,  New  Mexico,  was  between  29 
and  30.  The  average  age  of  the  special 
Senate  Committee  (politicians)  on  atom- 
ic energy  is  57 Yz  years.  {Chicago  Sun, 
November  23,    1945.) 
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Technocracy  and  Your  Trade 

The  Rubber  Worker 
By  Organization  Division,  8741-1 


Goodyear  Started  It 

The  rubber  products  industry  com- 
prises two  groups,  i.  e.,  Rubber  Tires 
and  Inner  Tubes  and  Other  Rubber 
Goods.  The  latter  group  manufactures 
such  items  as  boots,  shoes,  heels,  soles, 
raincoats,  sheeting,  water  bottles,  gas- 
kets, washers,  gloves,  etc.  In  fact, 
there  are  over  30,000  industrial  and 
consumer  items  that  contain  some  form 
of  rubber.  These  are  manufactured 
principally  in  small  establishments. 
In  1929  there  were  434  such  fac- 
tories. By  1939  this  number  had  in- 
creased to  552. 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  number  of 
factories  making  motor  vehicle  tires 
and  inner  tubes  was  only  91  in  1929 
and  declined  to  53  in  1939.  However, 
even  in  the  non-concentrated  Other 
Rubber  Goods  Industry,  technology 
has  been  at  work.  The  peak  of  pro- 
duction and  man-hours  used,  prior 
to  the  war,  came  together  in  1928. 
Taking  1929  to  equal  100,  produc- 
tion of  Other  Rubber  Goods  stood  at 
103.8  percent  and  man-hours  at  103.1 
percent  in  1928.  Both  declined  stead- 
ily up  to  1936,  but  man-hours  de- 
clined more  than  production. 

By  1936  production  stood  at  about 
80  percent  of  1929  and  man-hours  at 
72.8.  In  exact  figures  the  total  num- 
ber of  man-hours  used  in  1928  was 
232,995,000.  This  declined  to  164, - 
569,000  in  1936.  Total  employment 
likewise  declined  from  84,200  in 
1928  to  81,500  in  1936.  Output 
per  man-hour,  however,  went  up. 
Again,  taking  1929  to  equal  100,  the 
output  per  man-hour  rose  from  100.7 
in  1928  to  above  122  percent  in 
1936.  This  explains  the  lesser  de- 
crease in  production  over  this  period, 


as  compared  to  the  greater  decline  in 
total  man-hours  used. 

Due  to  the  dispersed  character  of 
the  Other  Rubber  Goods  industry,  it 
is  difficult  to  get  a  good,  clear  picture 
of  the  impact  of  technology.  Complete 
figures  are  not  available  for  some 
years.  There  was  a  rise  in  production 
in  the  entire  Rubber  Products  Industry 
beginning  in  1936  and  continuing  up 
to  the  outbreak  of  war.  This 
amounted  to  a  7  percent  increase  over 
1929.  Presumably  the  Other  Rubber 
Goods  group  shared  in  this  increase, 
but  we  could  not  find  a  breakdown 
of  production  figures  into  separate 
fields.  The  sources  of  the  information 
used  above  were  the  W.P.A.  National 
Research  Project,  the  Statistical  Ab- 
stract and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

What  sort  of  a  picture  does  this 
data  boil  down  to?  First,  we  note 
a  24  percent  increase  in  the  number 
of  small  plants;  second,  about  3  per- 
cent decrease  in  employment;  third, 
a  30.3  percent  decrease  in  man-hours 
used;  fourth,  about  a  20  percent  de- 
crease in  production;  and  last,  a  22.3 
percent  increase  in  output  per  man- 
hour.  This  picture  is  not  typical  of 
the  impact  of  technology.  There  are 
modifying  factors  present.  The  fig- 
ures on  total  employment  are  irrelevant 
to  the  underlying  effect.  Purchasing 
power  is  based  upon  the  number  of 
man-hours  used.  Here  we  have  a  30 
percent  decrease  in  man-hours  but  only 
a  3  percent  decrease  in  total  employ- 
ment. Obviously,  the  group  of  work- 
ers as  a  whole  received  30  percent  less 
purchasing  power.  So,  there  must 
have  been  a  lot  of  sharing-the-work, 
to  maintain  total  employment. 
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Divide  and  Lose  Your  Shirt 

You  can  bet  that  the  boss  didn't  do 
much  of  this  dividing  up.  That 
Christian  privilege  is  always  reserved 
for  the  workers.  Production  fell  about 
20  percent  but  man-hours  were  cut 
30  percent.  The  factor  that  made  pos- 
sible the  big  decrease  in  total  man- 
hours  used  was  the  rise  in  output  per 
man-hour.  That  is  one  of  the  major 
effects  of  the  impact  of  energy  and 
technology.  If  the  Other  Rubber  In- 
dustry was  not  dispersed  into  a  large 
number  of  small  establishments,  this 
effect  would  be  greater.  A  small  plant 
cannot  install  a  maximum  of  tech- 
nology. This  can  only  reach  a  high 
degree  of  application  where  there  is 
volume  production  and  continuous 
flow  processes. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  this  pic- 
ture deserving  consideration.  That  is 
the  increase  in  number  of  small  estab- 
lishments manufacturing  rubber  items. 
This  trend  is  contrary  to  the  typical 
progression  of  American  industry.  In 
that  respect  it  is  anti-American.  Our 
present  level  of  living  standards  and 
the  possibility  to  move  upward  to 
much  higher  levels  came  about  as  a 
result  of  the  state  of  development  of 
technology  and  the  degree  of  its  ap- 
plication. This  is  possible  to  any 
appreciable  extent  only  by  integrated 
and  concentrated  industrial  sequences 
of  operation.  In  other  words,  units 
big  enough  to  apply  a  maximum  of 
technology. 

The  cockroach  capitalist  who  oper- 
ates a  small  plant  is  perforce  required 
to  apply  cockroach  methods  of  pro- 
duction. This  leads  to  cockroach  liv- 
ing standards.  Small  business  may  be 
'sacred'  to  free  enterprise  but  we  have 
noticed  that  the  small  chiselers  al- 
ways jump  at  the  chance  to  become  big 
chiselers.  Small  operations,  small 
thinking   is   characteristic   of   fascism. 


If  you  carry  it  far  enough,  you  get 
back  to  hand  tools  and  human  toil. 
That  is  not  the  destiny  of  America. 
So,  let  us  leave  the  small  operations  of 
the  Other  Rubber  Group  and  have  a 
look  at  what's  going  on  among  the 
big  chiselers  in  the  tire  industry. 
They've  got  what  it  takes  to  apply 
technology  on  a  big  scale. 

Did  Rubber  Win  the  War? 

In  contrast  to  the  dispersed  char- 
acter of  the  Other  Rubber  Goods 
group,  the  Tire  and  Inner  Tube  in- 
dustry is  a  highly  concentrated  opera- 
tion. As  early  as  1935  tire  sales. of 
the  four  largest  companies  'consti- 
tuted about  90  percent  of  the  total 
by  value.'  The  number  of  establish- 
ments has  been  constantly  declining. 
'Tire  production  is  by  far  the  largest 
end  use  of  rubber  now  as  it  was  before 
the  war.'  Then  'about  80  percent 
of  the  new  rubber  consumption  and 
45  percent  of  all  reclaimed  hubber 
went  into  tires.'  During  the  war 
these  amounts  were  reduced  to  70  and 
25  percent,  respectively,  due  to  diver- 
sion of  rubber  to  other  war  uses. 

Production  of  tires  has  gone  sharply 
upward  since  1939.  In  1944  it  was 
'double  the  1939  figure.'  For  the 
first  three  years  of  the  war  total  out- 
put was  42  percent  over  the  three 
years  immediately  preceding  the  war. 
However,  due  to  the  war,  the  nature 
of  that  production  changed.  The  ac- 
cent was  put  on  production  of  military 
tires  for  trucks,  airplanes  and  motor- 
ized equipment.  Figures  are  not  avail- 
able on  this  production  as  yet  but  it 
was  tremendous. 

Production  of  civilian  passenger  car 
and  truck  tires  declined  during  the 
war.  In  1941,  the  last  peacetime  year, 
total  output  was  61,540,000  tires. 
In  1942  it  dropped  to  15,494,000 
to  rise  again  by  1945  to  44,100,000. 
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The  CPA  estimates  production  for 
1946  at  79,000,000  tires  of  all  types. 
The  industry  now  has  an  annual  ca- 
pacity of  100,000,000  tires.  Pre-war 
truck  tire  capacity  was  about  12,- 
000,000.  Now  it  is  20,000,000. 
Passenger  car  tire  capacity  has  risen 
from  the  pre-war  capacity  of  about 
60,000,000  to  near  80,000,000. 

Total  employment  in  tire  factories 
increased  from  66,000  in  1941  to 
92,100  in  1944.  In  1945  it  dropped 
to  86,300  and  the  estimated  employ- 
ment for  1946  is  85,000.  Man-hours 
of  labor  doubled  between  1939  and 
the  end  of  1944  largely  'because  the 
work  week  increased  from  35  to  46.4 
hours'  during  the  period.  However, 
the  average  work  week  had  declined 
to  41.5  hours  by  August  1945.  Com- 
plete figures  are  not  available  as  yet, 
but  the  trend  is  plainly  toward  greatly 
increased  production  and  a  decline  of 
man-hours. 

The  increased  use  of  man-hours 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the  war 
was  largely  necessitated  by  the  change 
in  the  character  of  the  product.  'The 
shift  to  heavy  duty  truck,  bus  and 
airplane  tires,  weighing  65  pounds 
and  more  compared  with  22  pounds 
for  the  widely  used  6.00-16  passenger 
tire  and  the  increase  in  the  use  of  tires 
with  heavier  tread  explains  the  need 
for  additional  manpower.'  Five  new 
plants  designed  to  produce  heavy  duty 
tires  went  into  operation  in  1945 
under  the  expansion  program  author- 
ized in  1943.  In  addition,  new  tire 
building  machinery  has  been  installed 
in  a  number  of  existing  plants.  So, 
the  curve  of  man-hours  must  go  down 
as  the  curve  of  production  rises.  The 
information  and  quotes  used  above 
are  from  Domestic  Commerce  and  the 
Survey  of  Current  Business. 

Remember  The  Depression? 

The  pre-war  peak  of  tire  produc- 


tion employment  and  man-hours  oc- 
curred in  1928.  In  that  year  over 
70,000,000  tires  and  inner  tubes  were 
produced;  65,100  wage  earners  were 
employed,  and  142,088,000  man- 
hours  of  labor  were  used.  By  193  6 
these  figures  had  declined  to  about 
53,000,000  tires,  40,400  wage  earn- 
ers and  68,766,000  man-hours  of 
labor.  On  the  face  of  it  this  looks 
like  a  declining  trend  all  the  way 
around.  Closer  analysis,  however,  re- 
veals that  while  production  dropped 
about  5  percent  and  total  employ- 
ment about  38  percent,  the  actual 
number  of  man-hours  of  labor  bought 
and  paid  for  decreased  about  49 
percent 

Let  us  re-emphasize  that  the  num- 
ber of  wage  earners  employed  is  ir- 
relevant. It  would  have  been  entirely 
feasible  for  the  tire  industry  to  main- 
tain the  total  number  employed  be- 
tween 1928  and  193  6  at  65, 100  while 
at  the  same  time  reducing  man-hours  of 
labor  49  percent.  If  all  you  want  is 
jobs,  all  you  have  to  do  is  divide  up 
the  work.  Then  you  have  to  reduce 
average  hourly  wages,  otherwise  unit 
costs  of  production  rise  too  high  and 
you  go  out  of  business  altogether. 

The  factor  which  made  it  possible 
to  dispense  with  half  the  man-hours 
of  labor  in  193  6,  as  compared  to 
1928,  while  suffering  only  a  25  per- 
cent reduction  in  production,  was  the 
increasing  productivity  of  labor,  as 
reflected  in  the  output  per  man-hour. 
Taking  1929  to  equal  100,  produc- 
tion stood  at  103.2  percent  of  that  in 
1928.  By  193  6  it  had  dropped  to 
91.3  percent.  In  1928  man-hours 
stood  at  103.6  of  the  1929  level  but 
dropped  to  50.1  percent  by  193  6. 
Output  per  man-hour,  however,  rose 
from  99.6  percent  in  1928  to  182.2 
percent  of  the    1929   level  by   193  6. 

This  picture  is  typical  of  American 
technology.    Here  we  have  an  industry 
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becoming  more  concentrated  all  the 
time  and  applying  technology  on  an 
effective  scale.  TNEC  Monograph  No. 
22  says  of  the  tire  industry:  'The 
automobile  tire  industry  is  an  example 
of  the  increase  in  labor  productivity 
through  the  gradual  but  constant  in- 
troduction of  numerous,  small  detailed 
innovations  in  the  productive  process.' 
Monograph  No.  22  states  that  except 
for  one  major  change,  the  replace- 
ment of  the  core  process  by  the  flat 
drum  process,  these  changes  have  been 
minor.  Their  cumulative  effect,  how- 
ever, has-  been  great.  Appended  to 
the  report  is  a  list  of  16  innovations 
in  just  two  plants,  which  innovations 
displaced  a  total  of  2 1 1  workers  on 
each  shift.  In  six  representative  tire 
plants,  there  was  a  technological  dis- 
placement of  28,189,000  man-hours 
of  labor  between  1922  and  1931. 
While  this  process  was  going  on,  pro- 
duction rose  until  at  the  end  of  the 
period  it  had  more  than  doubled.  The 
sources  of  the  information  used  above 
were  the  N.R.P.,  the  Statistical  Ab- 
stract and  the  T.N.E.C.  report. 

'Nothing  Rolls  Like  a  Ball' 

This  is  the  real  American  way  in 
production,  i.e.,  more  output  with  less 
work.  The  prospect  for  the  future 
spells  out  more  and  larger  doses  of 
the  same. 

The  impact  of  technology  contin- 
ues in  the  Rubber  Products  Industry 
as  a  whole.  A  report  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  War  Mobilization, 
published  in  May  1945,  entitled  Wat- 
time  Technological  Developments, 
lists  dozens  of  new  processes  which 
affect  both  branches  of  the  Rubber 
Products  Industry.  Such  innovations 
as  tires  that  will  not  skid  on  ice, 
tires  good  for  100,000  miles,  Butyl 
inner  tubes,  electronic  vulcanization  of 
rubber  to  replace  the  slower  steam 
process,   etc.,   will  have   their  impact 


in  the  industry.  In  some  cases,  new 
jobs  may  be  created  but  more  old  jobs 
will  be  eliminated. 

One  outstanding  new  technological 
development  announced  recently  prom- 
ises to  slaughter  jobs  on  a  really  ef- 
fective scale.  It  was  announced  by 
the  General  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany with  the  assertion  that  the  rub- 
ber industry  stands  'on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  and  revolutionary  era  in 
tire  manufacturing.'  The  development 
referred  to  is  an  automatic  machine 
that  will  turn  out  one  passenger  car 
tire  every  two  minutes.  Operated 
at  full  capacity  on  four  six-hour  shifts, 
the  machine  will  turn  out  720  tires 
a  day. 

The  device  requires  the  attention 
of  three  persons  only,  an  operator 
and  two  assistants.  Business  Week 
reports  that  'a  pushbutton  activates 
a  rotating  cylinder  around  which  the 
tire  is  built.  Tread  material  is  auto- 
matically dropped  into  position  from 
overhead  rolls.  The  only  steps  in  the 
process  which  require  human  hands 
are  placing  the  beads  in  postion  at 
the  start  of  the  process,  ripping  the 
fabric  on  the  bias,  cutting  the  breaker 
strip,  and  removing  the  tire  from 
the  machine.'  Its  output  is  'more 
than  twice  the  output  of  any  other 
machine  in  the  industry,  more  than 
five  times  the  average  output  by  the 
old  hand-made  method.'  The  machine 
'eliminates  the  need  for  skilled  labor, 
reduces  the  percentage  of  rejections, 
and  makes  a  more  uniformly  perfect 
tire.' 

Five  of  the  new  automatic  machines 
are  already  in  operation  in  Akron 
plants.  Operating  360  days  a  year, 
these  five  units,  each  making  720  tires 
a  day,  can  turn  out  over  1,000,000 
tires.  If  we  need  80,000,000  tires  a 
year,  then  400  of  these  machines  each 
employing  only  12  men  a  day  for  a 
total  of  4800  workers  could  supply 
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them.  The  total  of  man-hours  of 
labor  per  year  necessary  would  be 
10,368,000,  since  each  unit  requires 
only  72  per  day.  Compare  this  with 
the  prewar  peak  of  142,088,000  man- 
hours  used  in  1928  and  you  get  an 
approximation  of  the  scope  of  tech- 
nological displacement  possible  with 
this  new  process. 

'I  Got  Plenty  of  Troubles' 

Of  course,  there  aren't  400  of  these 
machines  in  existence,  but  that's  not 
the  point.  There  are  five  of  them 
in  actual  operation  and  the  other  395 
can  be  built  if  and  when  necessary. 
The  point  is  that  there  is  a  unidirec- 
tional and  irreversible  trend  of  tech- 
nological displacement  of  labor  in 
operation.  The  point  is  that  the  'ty- 
coons' of  the  rubber  tire  industry 
already  have  an  unanswerable  answer 
to  the  challenge  of  labor  unionism. 
The  rubber  worker  of  America  is  up 
against  the  irresistible  power  of  tech- 
nology. This  power  can  be  used  to 
displace  man-hours  of  labor,  eliminate 
skills  and  reduce  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

Under  the  tyranny  and  regimenta- 
tion of  the  Price  System,  the  rubber 
worker  can  depend  upon  it  that  things 
will  work  out  that  way.  Don't  get 
us  wrong  on  this.  Technocracy  is 
not  against  labor.  We  are  merely 
giving  an  accurate  and  objective  report 
of  how  the  impact  of  technology  has 
affected,  is  affecting  and  will  affect 
the  rubber  worker.  Labor  unionism 
is  necessary  to  obtain  immediate  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  to  retain  as  much 
of  what  has  been  gained  as  is  pos- 
sible. It  does  not  and  cannot  hold 
the  long-range  solution  to  the  social 
problem  of  the  rubber  worker. 

That  solution  is  a  part  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  social  problem  of  all 
North  Americans.  The  same  trend 
illustrated    in    this   story    is   at   work 


in  all  industry.  North  America  is  a 
technological  unity.  The  owners  of 
industry,  the  bosses,  are  caught  up 
in  that  trend  as  well  as  the  workers, 
Due  to  the  nature  of  the  Price  System 
structure  and  its  rules  of  operation,  it 
is  imperative  to  install  ever  more  and 
more  technology.  Neither  bosses  nor 
workers  created  the  Price  System.  It 
just  grew  into  the  thing  it  is  today. 
Neither  bosses  nor  workers  can  do 
much  about  it  except  to  obey  its  rules 
of  operation  or  else  become  a  public 
charge. 

The  muddling  political  methods, 
characteristic  of  our  oxcart  principles 
of  social  control,  cannot  solve  North 
America's  social  problem.  Their 
clumsy  ineptness  becomes  more  pro-- 
nounced  as  our  technological  civiliza* 
tion  grows  more  complex.  The  pres* 
sure  tactics  of  minority  groups  can; 
only  transfer  a  part  of  the  'take' 
temporarily  from  one  group  to  an-, 
other.  Neither  fascism,  communism* 
or  middle  of  the  road  ism  will  avail, 
A  technological  civilization  must  be 
operated  by  technological  methods,  or 
else  revert  to  a  simpler  culture  which 
can  be  operated  by  Price  System 
methods. 

It  Never  Happened  Before 

The     social     problem     of     Nortfy 
America  is  unique  in  that  the  present 
technological    nature    of    our    culture* 
was  developed  within  the  framework 
of  a  Price  System.    This  happened  in 
the   last    170    years.     Technology    i$ 
straining   at   the   bounds  set   upon   it 
by  the  Price  System.    Nearly  all  the 
worthwhile  things  in  modern  America 
came  about  as  a  result  of  the  impact 
of  science  and  technology.    Nearly  all 
of  its  social  maladjustments  are  causecf 
by   the   interference   control   of   Price 
System  methods  of  operation.    Tech- 
nology must  be  freed. 

This    is    the    cue    for    the    rubber 
worker,  as  it  is  for  all  other  citizens 
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of  North  America.  The  social  prob- 
lem of  every  individual  citizen  is  the 
same.  What  shall  we  do  to  live?  The 
Price  System  can  never  solve  it  for  all 
citizens,  only  for  the  sharpest  chisel- 
ers.  That's  the  way  a  Price  System 
works.  The  rubber  worker  can  nev^r 
divorce  himself  from  the  collective 
nature  of  our  social  problem.  There 
is  no  escape  anywhere.  Science  and 
technology  have  made  us  one.  Even 
the  'tycoons'  of  the  rubber  industry 
cannot  escape.  Technology  has  them 
by  the  throat. 

The  Price  System  will  muddle  along 
and  get  worse.  The  rubber  industry 
will  also  muddle  along.  The  rubber 
worker  up-to-date  has  been  doing  his 
share  of  the  muddling  too.  Why  con- 
tinue to  muddle  around?  It's  totally 
unnecessary.     There  is  a  solution   to 


the  social  problem  of  the  rubber 
worker,  to  the  industrial  problems  of 
the  rubber  industry  and  to  the  col- 
lective problem  of  all  North  Ameri- 
cans. There  is  a  common  denomina- 
tor.   Technocracy  has  the  enswer. 

Mr.  Rubber  Worker,  when  are  you 
going  to  wake  up?  And  you,  Mrs. 
Rubber  Worker,  you  compose  37  per- 
cent of  all  the  employees  making 
rubber  products.  When  will  you  real- 
ize that  the  Price  System  holds  noth- 
ing for  you  except  an  increasingly  pre- 
carious form  of  wage  slavery.  Call 
on  your  friends,  the  Technocrats. 
Challenge  them  to  explain  the  solution 
to  our  common  social  problem.  Don't 
be  sidetracked  by  the  propaganda  of 
the  Price  System.  It  never  got  any- 
body anything  but  hard  knocks.  IN- 
VESTIGATE TECHNOCRACY! 


Give  Thanks  for  Energy 


The  world's  largest  dragline  was  put 
into  operation  recently  near  Bartow,  Flor- 
ida, in  the  phosphate  mines.  The  device 
is   called   the    'Bigger   Digger.'    It   weighs 

J  250  tons  and  required  54  railroad  flat 
cars  to  ship  the  component  parts  from  the 
factory  in  Ohio.  The  bucket  alone  weighs 
40  tons.  It  swings  from  a  225  foot  long 
beani  and  bites  off  30  tons  of  earth  at 
a  time.  'The  money  and  time  saving 
economies    of    the    machine    are    obvious.' 

(Tampa  Tribune,  January  4,  1946.) 
Ed.  .Note:  This  sure  looks  like  one  of 
those  'labor  assistance'  devices  the  public 
relations  semanticists  of  corporate  enter- 
prise are  now  talking  about.  It  will  'assist' 
many  a  shovel  still  off  the  job. 


Bureau  of  the  Tanner's  Council  of  Amer- 
ica. (Chicago  Daily  News,  January  18, 
1946.) 


The  shoes  on  your  feet  took  about  an 
hour  to  make.  That's  the  average  rate  per 
pair  per  worker.  It's  20  times  the  speed 
in  Civil  War  days,  when  leather  soles  had 
to  be  attached  to  uppers  by  hand  meth- 
ods.— From  a  release  of  the  Sole  Leather 


Who'd  ever  think  that  three  husky 
Schenectady  policemen  would  wear  them- 
selves out  trying  to  do  the  job  usually 
done  by  one  small  G-E  timer?  That's  just 
what  happened  when  the  timer  that  con- 
trols the  changing  of  traffic  lights  and  the 
length  of  time  they  stay  on  became  dam- 
aged and  was  returned  to  the  West  Lynn 
Works  for  repairs. 

The  G-E  timer  was  removed  from  one 
of  the  busiest  intersections  in  Schenectady, 
and  manpower  was  substituted.  Before  the 
repaired  equipment  could  be  returned,  two 
policemen  had  gone  to  the  Chief  of  Police 
and  had  begged  for  transfers  to  'any  other 
beat  in  town.'  The  third  cop,  when  the 
timer  was  finally  rushed  to  the  spot,  said: 
'Thanks,  boys..  I'm  going  over  to  the 
cathedral  now  and  give  thanks  for  coming 
out  of  this  alive.'  (G.  E.  News  Digest, 
Autumn  1945.) 
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Technology  Marches  On 

Try  To  Stop  Me  Now 
By  Research  Division  8741-1 


Illinois  Coal  Mining 

'If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
and  I  think  it  does,  the  year  1920 
would  be  considered  in  the  pre-  mech- 
anization period  or  pre-modernization 
period.  In  1920  practically  all  coal 
was  being  loaded  by  hand.  Much  of 
the  gathering  was  done  by  mules. 
The  only  mechanized  methods  then 
in  use  that  remain  today  are  the  un- 
dercutting machine — and  the  use  of 
battery  or  reel  locomotives  for  gather- 
ing which  was  just  getting  under 
swing  in  many  mines.  Practically  all 
tonnage  in  the  State  of  Illinois  was 
procured  from  deep  shaft  operations. 

'The  year  (1920)  was  also  just 
the  beginning  of  strip  operations  and 
then  only  367,000  tons  (of  an  .illy 
prepared  product)  out  of  72,000,000 


tons  came  from  the  open  pits.  Com- 
pare this  to  the  1944  figure  wherein 
strip  operations  produced  17,000,000 
tons  of  excellently  prepared  coal  out 
of  approximately  74,000,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  produced  in  the  State 
of  Illinois.  This  same  period  saw  the 
mechanically  mined  coal  in  deep-shaft 
operations  go  from  zero  to  over  90 
percent  of  production. 

'The  following  table  shows  a  com- 
parison in  the  number  of  mines,  men 
employed,  and  tons  produced  in  the 
years  1920  and  1944.  These  figures 
cover  only  the  shipping  mines,  which 
produce  over  95  percent  of  the  State's 
output  and  do  not  include  the  so- 
called  "local  mines,"  which  in  1944 
produced  approximately  3,500,000 
tons. 


Year 

1920 
1944 


No.  of  Shipping 
Mines 
373 
157 


—216 


'In  summing  up  the  changes  during 
the  past  25  years,  the  development 
of  stripping  methods — and  the  utili- 
zation of  modern  machinery  to  re- 
place manual  methods,  are  the  out- 
standing items.  These  improvements 
have  made  it  necessary  to  utilize 
skilled  employees  in  the  mining  of 
coal,  similar  to  the  skilled  employees 
utilized  in  manufacturing  plants.  The 
modern  miner  is  now  a  skilled  ma- 
chine operator  or  a  skilled  mechanic/ 
(W.  J.  Jenkins,  President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager,  The  Consolidated  Coal 
Company,  in  Mining  Congress  Jour- 
nal, September  1945). 


Men 
Employed 
85,000 
29,000 

—56,000 


Tons 
Produced 
72,409,000 
73,958,000 

+   1,549,000 


Ed.  Note:  See  Technocracy  Study 
Course,  pages  114,  115  and  116. 

Cotton  Picking 

A  recent  mechanical  cotton  picking 
machine  demonstration  in  York  Co., 
S.C.,  attracted  a  large  gathering  of 
planters  from  both  North  and  South 
Carolina.  At  the  York  Co.  demon- 
stration the  device  picked  800  pounds 
of  seed  cotton  in  thirty-six  minutes, 
or  as  much  as  four  hand  pickers  could 
turn  out  in  an  entire  day.  The  ma- 
chine costs  around  $5,000,  with  the 
tractor    which    pulls    it.     Large    scale 
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planters  will  have  no  difficulty  buy- 
ing them  and  it  was  said  that  less 
affluent  ones  will  band  together  to 
acquire  one.  (New  York  Times, 
December  2,  1945. 

Resistance  to  mechanical  cotton 
pickers  is  based  chiefly  on  the  fact 
that  they  lower  the  grade  of  cotton 
by  garnering  leaves  and  stems.  (Grade 
means  the  condtion  of  the  fibre  after 
it  is  harvested;  quality  means  the 
length  and  uniformity  of  the  indi- 
vidual strands  of  cotton  and  the  uni- 
formity of  all  the  strands  in  a  whole 
bale).  The  Agriculture  Department 
points  out  that  the  quality  of  cotton 
has  been  increasing  steadily  the  last 
few  years  because  of  better  seeds  and 
improved  plants. 

Despite  these  improved  plants  the 
gins  are  turning  out  a  lower  grade 
of  cotton  because  of  two  factors.  1) 
There  has  been  a  shortage  of  field 
hands  since  the  war  started  so  cotton 
stays  in  the  field  after  the  bolls  open 
and  gets  weather  beaten.  2)  In- 
experienced pickers  gather  trash  and 
dirt  along  with  cotton  so  the  ginner 
has  to  beat  the  cotton  to  pieces  to 
get  it  clean.  Advocates  of  machine 
picking  say  this  condition  is  lessening 
resistance  to  the  machine  because  at 
least  the  machine  gets  the  cotton  in 
out  of  the  weather.  Thus,  a  negative 
physical  condition  is  actually  assist- 
ing the  introduction  of  a  new  tech- 
nological process. 

However,  there  are  positive  physical 
factors  at  work  also.  The  latest  dust- 
ing material  helps  the  picking  ma- 
chines. Powdered  calcium  cyanimid 
kills  cotton  leaves  in  48  hours.  They 
shrivel  to  nothing  while  the  rest  of 
the  plant  is  not  affected  but  grows 
on.  When  the  sun  strikes  the  bolls, 
they  all  open  at  once,  instead  of 
taking  days  or  weeks.  This  leaves  a 
clean  field  for  the  picking  machine 
to  operate  in. 


Other  machines  assisting  the  mech- 
anization of  cotton  are  the  flame  culti- 
vator and  the  mechanical  chopper. 
The  flame  cultivator  destroys  all  weeds 
in  a  cotton  field  without  harming 
the  woody  stem  of  the  cotton  plant. 
Chopping  is  the  process  of  thinning 
out  the  small  plants  after  it  can  be 
seen  how  thick  a  stand  has  started 
to  grow.  Mechanical  choppers  come 
in  one  row  and  three  row  sizes.  The 
one  row  machine  displaces  40  field 
hands  and  the  three  row  machine  lets 
out  120.  International  Harvester  has 
built  115  cotton  picking  machines 
since  1942.  Last  year  they  built  75 
and  are  planning  for  100  in  1946. 
(Wall  Street  Journal,  December  4 
and  24,  1945.)  Ed  note:  See  Man- 
Hours  and  Distribution,  bottom  of 
page  20,  page  21  and  top  two-thirds 
of  page  22. 

Plastics 

A  new  fully  automatic  forming  ma- 
chine for  producing  transparent  ther- 
moplastic containers  by  the  drawing 
method  makes  possible  an  increase  in 
the  productivity  of  a  worker  from 
a  prewar  level  of  10  pieces  per  minute 
to  400  or  500  pieces  per  minute.  The 
new  machine  produces  90  containers 
a  minute,  a  speed  more  than  4  times 
that  of  the  best  semi-automatic  ma- 
chines. One  unskilled  operator  can 
tend  from  4  to  6  machines.  By  means 
of  a  cam-action  press,  the  machine 
duplicates  the  motion  of  hand-draw- 
ing. In  fact,  the  special  feature  of  the 
machine  is  its  reproduction  of  the 
double  hesitation  movement  of  the 
manual  stroke.  The  machines  are 
now  in  use  at  the  Celanese  Plastics 
Corporation,  Newark,  N.J.,  and  are 
manufactured  by  F.  L.  Smythe  Ma- 
chine Company,  Inc.  (Modern  Plas- 
tics, June  1945.)  Ed  Note:  See  In- 
troduction to  Technocracy,  second 
paragraph,  page  19. 
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Each  in  His  Own  Tongue 

By  Publications  Division  8741-1 
Voice  Of  The  Price  System 


Labor  Problem  Solution 

The  task  of  creating  jobs  sim- 
mers down  to  creating  wants, 
and  wants  are  created  by  selling. 

Arthur  H.  Motley,  publisher  of  Ameri- 
can Magazine,  to  a  luncheon  meeting 
in  Hotel  Cleveland  at  a  one-day  'brass 
tacks'  panel  discussion  on  distribution 
sponsored  by  N.A.M.  (as  reported  in 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  October 
4,   1945). 

Axe  and  Cherry  Tree  History 

It's  a  long  story,  but  the  gist  of 
it  is  that  Big  Business  threw  it- 
self, without  thought  of  profit, 
wholeheartedly  into  war  produc- 
tion. 

James  Truslow  Adams  in  his  book 
Big  Business  In  A  Democracy  (as 
reported  in  the  New  Republic,  Sep- 
tember 17,   1945). 

This  Is  Economics 

I  object   to  headlong   wage   de- 
mands because  the  union's  ten- 
dency   is    to    lessen    production. 
At  one  time  American  railroads 
had    2    million    employes.     Just 
before  the  war  there  were  I  mil- 
lion because  wage  increases  had 
forced  railroad  rates  so  high  that 
business    was    going    to    buses, 
trucks  and  other  competitors. 
Dr.  Wilford  Isbell  King,  professor  of 
economics  at  New  York  University, 
to    a    press    conference    preceding    a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Rol 
tary  Club    (as  reported   in  the   Chi- 
cago Tribune,  Sept.  26,  1945). 


Political  Magic 

We  have  torn  from  the  earth  cop- 
per,  petroleum,   iron  ore,   tung- 
sten and  every  other  mineral  re- 
quired  to   fight   a   war   without 
regard  to  future  supplies    .    .    . 
We  must  proceed  with  all  pos- 
sible diligence  not  merely  to  re- 
store these  depleted  resources  to 
their  pre-war  standards,   but   to 
make    them    greater    and    richer 
than  ever  before. 
President  Harry  S.  Truman,  in  a  re- 
cent speech   (as  quoted  in  the  column 
Inside    Washington    in    the    Chicago 
Sun,  January  2,  1946). 

Ragged  Individualism 

Hitler's    Germany    would    be    a 
kindergarten  compared  with  the 
tyranny  that  would  develope  in 
any  country  that  provided  jobs 
for  all.   Only  as  men  and  women 
rustle  their  own  jobs,  will  they 
remain  independent. 
From  Safety  Valve,  house   organ  of 
the  Freedom  Oil  Company,  Freedom, 
Penn.     (as  quoted  in  The  New  Re- 
public, November  19,  1945). 

Nobility  of  Labor 

The  first  step  in  the  downfall  of 
France  was  the  thirty -hour  week. 
America  cannot  become  a  nation 
of  drones  and  maintain  our  fu- 
ture economic  stability. 
U.  S.  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd   (Dem. 
Va.)  in  opposing  the  McCarran  bill  to 
reduce  the  hours  of  3,000,000  Fed- 
eral employees  from  40  to  30  a  week 
at  the  same  pay    (as  reported  in  the 
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New  York  Times,  September  9, 
1945). 

Business  Semantics 

Let  us  at  the  same  time,  be  alert 
against  proposals  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  peace-time  con- 
trols bearing  such  alluring  but 
deceptive  labels  as  'full  employ- 
ment,' 'security,'  'stability,'  'fair 
competition,'  and  'orderly  devel- 
opment.'  Such  euphemistic 
phraseology  is  sheep's  clothing 
hiding  wolves  of  collectivism  and 
national  socialism. 

J.  Howard  Pew,  president  of  the  Sun 
Oil  Company  at  a  joint  dinner  of  the 
Service  Clubs  of  Chester,  Pa.  (as 
reported  in  the  Walt  Street  Journal, 
Nov.  28,   1945). 

Buried  Patents  Dept. 

His  title  is  exclusive,  and  so 
clearly  within  the  constitutional 
provisions  in  respect  of  private 
property  that  he  is  neither  bound 
to  use  his  discovery  himself,  nor 
permit  others  to  use  it. 

The  public  has  no  right  to 
compel  the  use  of  patented  de- 
vices   or    of    unpatented    devices 


when   that  is  inconsistent   with 
fundamental  rules  of  property. 

The  first  sentence  is  from  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1896.  The 
sceond  is  from  another  decision  of  the 
court  in  1909,  reaffirming  its  de- 
cision of  1896  (as  reported  in  Eco- 
nomics of  our  Patent  System,  a  book 
by  F.  L.  Vaughn). 

Medieval  Authoritarianism 

If  the  State  has  the  right  to  pun- 
ish treason  with  death,  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same  that  concedes 
to  the  spiritual  authority  the 
power  of  capital  punishment  over 
the  Arch-traitor  to  truth  and  Di- 
vine relation.  A  perfect  society 
has  the  right  to  its  existence  .  .  . 
and  the  power  of  capital  punish- 
ment is  acknowledged  for  a  per- 
fect society.  Now,  the  Catholic 
(Roman)  Church  is  a  perfect 
society,  and  as  such  has  the  right 
and  power  to  take  means  to  safe- 
guard its  existence. 

From  the  Tablet,  official  newspaper 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Nov.  5,  1938  (as 
quoted  by  The  Converted  Catholic, 
December,    1945). 


Voice  of  Technology 


Neither  Do  We 

I  do  not  see  upon  the  immediate 
technological  horizon  any  new 
development  which  will  give  the 
same  vast  stimulus  to  private  en- 
terprise as  did  the  railroads,  auto- 
mobiles, electric  power,  and  the 
radio. 

Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, in  an  article  in  the  Chicago 
Sun,  December  6,   1945 


Energy  Certificate  Needed 

In  an  economic  organization 
in  which  goods  and  services  may 
become  available  anywhere  al- 
most without  limit,  with  less  and 
less  labor  of  muscle  or  mind,  the 
values  put  on  effort,  time,  thrift, 
money  and  property  must 
change. 

If  you  consider  current  ideas 
about  wages,  prices  and  employ- 
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ment,  it  must  be  plain  already 
that,  as  the  age  of  alchemy  ad- 
vances, some  other  way  of  dis- 
tributing the  products  of  industry 
for  consumption  or  use  than  by 
means  of  money  wages,  interest, 
dividends  or  profits  which  are 
proportionate  to  time,  effort, 
thrift  or  enterprise,  or  to  collec- 
tive bargainnig,  must  be  invent- 
ed, for  none  of  the  formulas  of 
the  machine  age  fit  the  frame 
of  the  future. 

Dr.  Virgil  Jordan,  president  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
in  a  luncheon  address  to  the  Associated 
Industries  of  Alabama  at  the  Tutwiler 
Hotel  in  Birmingham,  November  1, 
1945  (as  reported  in  the  Birmingham 
News,  Nov.  2,   1945). 

They're  Not  All  Brass  Hats 

We  didn't  fight  this  war  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  in  the  world. 
We  fought  it  to  get  something 
a  damn  sight  better.  If  I  didn't 
believe  that  a  strong  United 
States  was  the  biggest  contribu- 
tion we  could  make  to  world 
peace,  I  wouldn't  keep  this  job 
five  minutes. 

General  of  the  Army,  and  Chief  of 
Staff,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  as 
quoted  in  an  article  by  Cabell  Phillips 
in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
December  23,  1945). 

Once  Burned,  Twice  Shy 

It  is  strange  that  certain  of  our 
newspapers  are  playing  on  old 
imperialistic  themes  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  saying 
that  our  allies,  with  whom  we 
won  the  war,  cannot  remain  to- 
gether to  win  the  peace.  If  I 
were  a  Russian  with  the  history 


that  Russia  has  faced  since  the 
revolution,  I  too  would  be  su- 
spicious of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain. 

Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  to  1500  members 
of  the  Protestant  Teachers  Association 
at  their  annual  club  luncheon  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York,  Nov.  17,  1945  (as  re- 
ported in  the  New  York  Times,  Nov. 
18,   1945). 

Ape  and  Machine 

Our  technologies  have  far  outrun 
both  our  moral  sense  and  our 
social  organization.  Our  wisdom 
about  ends  does  not  match  our 
skill  about  means,  and  a  great 
gulf  has  opened  between  our  en- 
gineering and  our  ethics,  between 
our  knowledge  and  our  ways 
of  life. 

Some  of  us  are  still  fighting 
for  a  social  order  to  which  the 
atomic  bomb  makes  it  impossible 
for  us  to  return.  We  are  more 
concerned  about  preserving  the 
contours  of  the  past  than  we  are 
about  discovering  the  necessities 
of  the  future. 

Of  course,  social  change  is  not 
a  painless  operation.  It  involves 
a  break  with  old  traditions  and 
habits,  which  to  many  minds 
seem  intolerable.  But  this  is  the 
price  of  human  survival.  The 
question  today  is.  not  whether  we 
shall  slough  off  modes  of  think- 
ing that  have  suddenly  become 
obsolete.  The  one  vital  question 
is  whether  we  can  change  our 
ideas  and  institutions  fast 
enough***. 

Raymond  B.  Fosdick  in  an  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Dec. 
30,  1945. 
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The  Scientific  Method 

It  is  the  study  of  science  and 
that  alone,  which  enables  us 
to  observe  our  surroundings 
clearly,  to  perceive  their  inter- 
relations, and  to  derive  valid  and 
useful  conclusions  concerning 
them. 

It  is  only  through  science 
study  that  we  can  acquire  that 
most  valuable  of  mental  habits, 
the  scientific  approach.  The 
merest  beginner  in  science  soon 
learns  that  preconceptions,  per- 
sonal bias,  and  wishful  thinking 
have  no  place  in  the  laboratory, 
and  that  each  problem  must  be 
approached  with  an  open  mind, 
subject  to  no  influence  but  that 
of  established  fact. 

Could  that  approach  be  learn- 
ed by  the  majority  of  men  and 
maintained  in  the  affairs  of  daily 
life,  how  many  of  our  political 


and  social  problems  would  be 
solved,  and  how  soon  the  dema- 
gogue and  political  sophist  would 
disappear. 

L.  A.  Hawkins  of  General  Electric 
Research  Department  in  the  General 
Electric  Review,  August  1945. 

The  Triple  Alliance 

We  suggest  that  religious  youth 
look  behind  the  superstitition  and 
emotion  behind  Youth  for  Christ 
with  its  emphasis  against  science, 
education  and  governmental  con- 
trol for  a  scheme  sponsored  by 
reactionary  business  and  political 
interests  to  prevent  youth  from 
helping  to  correct  some  of  the 
social,  political  and  economic  ills 
of  our  society. 

Part  of  a  resolution  released  by  the 
Midwest  American  United  Youth 
Conference  after  its  recent  meeting  at 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  (as  reported  in 
the  Chicago  Sun,  August  18,  1945). 


Tally  These  Up  Too 


The  American  steel  industry  can  today 
produce  in  75  minutes  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  its  total  output  in  the  entire  year 
of  1860.    (Steel  Facts,  December  1945.) 


A  new  piece  of  agricultural  machinery, 
called  the  Pacific  Landplane,  is  capable  of 
smoothing    plowed    land    at    the    rate    of 

4  to  5  acres  an  hour.  The  machine  is 
intended  for  use  on  irrigated  farms,  its 
purpose  being  to  break  up  lumps  and 
thereby  slow  down  the  evaporation  of 
water.  The  Pacific  Supply  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles, manufacturers  of  the  big  leveler, 
claims    that    its    use    reduces    water    needs 

5  to  33  per  cent,  saves  labor  and  main- 
tenance costs  by  allowing  wider  spacing  of 
irrigation  ditches,  and  also  improves  soil 
fertility. — Business  Week,  May  12,  1945. 


High-speed  raisins  are  the  latest  triumph 
of  electronics  in  food  processing.  In  Calif- 
ornia tests,  infra-red  heat  dried  raisins  in 
seven  minutes,  compared  to  1 7  hours  by 
the  usual  heated-air  method.  Infra-red 
equipment  costs  less,  and  the  fruit  retains 
more  flavor  and  aroma.  —  Walt  Street 
Journal,  July  24,   1945. 


Hubbellite,  a  cupriferous  cement  for 
surfacing  floors,  has  been  found  roach  re- 
pellent, according  to  investigations  con- 
ducted at  the  Mellon  Institute,  Pittsburgh. 
The  cement  was  effective  against  all  three 
species  of  roach,  German,  American  and 
Oriental.  This  finding  should  be  of  value 
to  builders  of  private  houses  and  to  food 
manufacturers,  our  armed  forces,  restau- 
rants, hotels  and  institutions. — Chemical 
Industries,  May  1945. 
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So  Wags  the  World 

Fascism    (Social  Reaction) 

vs. 

Anti-Fascism    (Social  Advancement) 

By  Research  Staff  of  Great  Lakes  Technocrat 
North  America 


United  States 

A  well  organized  Nazi  underground 
movement  is  operating  in  Chicago 
and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  asserted  Dewey  G.  Hutchinson, 
district  counsel  in  Chicago  for  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Ser- 
vice of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
in  a  recent  interview.  'We  have  evi- 
dence,' he  said,  'that  many  of  the 
members  of  the  German-American 
Bund  throughout  the  country  or- 
ganized "singing  societies,"  or  joined 
existing  ones,  which  were  not  more 
than  subterfuges.' 

He  said  that  some  of  the  Societies 
immediately  changed  their  constitu- 
tions to  conform  to  Nazi  ideologies. 
Asked  the  extent  of  the  underground 
movement,  Hutchinson  replied,  'that's 
hard  to  tell.  There  are  many  thou- 
sands of  them.'  He  added  that,  'There 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that  the 
entire  movement,  both  in  its  open 
and  secret  phases,  has  been  and  is 
being  directed  from  Germany.  The 
interview  was  dated  October  15,  1945. 


Spruille  Braden,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  and  former  ambassador  to 
Argentina,  in  an  interview  recently 
said: 

The  ideological  and  social  ten- 
sions of  Europe,  systematically 
aggravated  by  Nazism,  far  from 
diminishing  with  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities, are  now  appearing  in  our 
own  hemisphere,  deliberately 
transplanted  here  from  foreign 
sources. 
He  did  not  elaborate. 


P.  C.  Keith,  a  top  chemical  en- 
gineer, has  developed  a  method  for 
converting  natural  gas  into  gasoline. 
Diesel  oil,  alcohol  and  a  dozen  other 
chemical  by-products.  The  method  is 
called  the  Hydrocol  process.  It  will 
make  gasoline  at  a  price  low  enough 
to  compete  with  that  obtained  from 
petroleum. 

Many  years  ago  chemists  developed 
the  method  of  manufacturing  illumi- 
nating gas  by  blasting  steam  over 
incandescent  coal. 

In  1923  the  Tropsch-Fisher  pro- 
cess for  converting  manufactured  gas 
into  gasoline  was  developed  in  Ger- 
many. In  1933  the  first  synthetic 
gasoline  plant  was  built  in  Germany. 
This  gasoline  was  expensive  and  re- 
quired doctoring  because  it  had  an 
octane  rating  of  only  40. 

Keith  visited  a  number  of  these 
plants  in  Germany  before  the  war. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  natural  gas 
might  be  a  better  source  for  synthetic 
gasoline.  Natural  gas  is  composed  of 
90  percent  methane  gas  combined  with 
ethane,  propane  and  butane.  Methane 
gas  is  also  generated  in  marshes,  sew- 
ers and  human  intestines.  When  me- 
thane is  burned  in  an  atmosphere  of 
pure  oxygen,  two  gases  result,  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrogen.  These  are 
the  building  blocks  for  synthetic 
gasoline.  ,--..-.'.. 

A  method  was  developed  for  ex- 
tracting enormous  quantities  of  pure 
oxygen  from  the  air.  In  the  reaction 
process,  the  carbon  monoxide  and 
hydrogen  from  methane  combine,   in 
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the  presence  of  a  catalyst,  to  make 
gasoline  and  water.  Tremendous 
quantities  of  heat  are  generated  in  the 
process.  The  reaction  chamber  is 
honeycombed  with  water  tubes.  The 
waste  heat  converts  the  water  into 
steam  which  is  used  to  generate  power 
to  operate  compressors  and  other 
equipment. 

A  pilot  plant  was  built  at  Olean, 
N.  Y.  It  performed  as  planned.  Ten 
gallons  of  gasoline  a  day  was  pro- 
duced. Then  a  larger  demonstration 
plant  was  built  which  turned  out  10 
barrels  a  day.  Work  is  now  complete 
on  drawings  for  a  commercial  plant 
in  Lousiana  in  the  heart  of  the  Car- 
thage gas  field  40  miles  southwest 
of  Shreveport.  The  plant  will  produce 
5,000  barrels  of  gasoline  per  day 
and  1,000  barrels  of  Diesel  oil,  plus 
200,000  pounds  of  crude  alcohol. 
The  plant  will  use  65,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  and  40,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  oxygen  a  day.  The 
gasoline  is  of  80  octane  quality. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  United 
States  has  a  visible  supply  of  100 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  and 
an  equally  large  reserve  supply.  Cur- 
rent consumption  of  natural  gas  is 
about  3  trillion  feet  a  year.  If  these 
figures  are  correct,  we  have  a  visible 
supply  o  f  natural  gas,  at  current  con- 
sumption  rates,   for  about   67  years. 

Said  chemist  P.  C.  Keith:  'If  you 
are  not  worried  about  costs  we  can 
make  gasoline  out  of  hay  or  corn- 
cobs, or  even  water  lilies.'  (Ed.  Note: 
See  how  the  factor  of  cost,  i.e.,  the 
Price  System,  interferes  with  tech- 
nology? In  spite  of  the  Price  System, 
however,  Technology  Marches  On 
-ever  adding  to  America's  available  sup- 
ply of  energy.  A  salute  to  the  tech- 
nologist who  developed  the  Hydrocol 
Process. 

Canada 

A    tremendous    scandal    is    boiling 


under  the  lid  in  Canada.  It  involves 
alleged  irregularities  in  the  sale  of 
uranium  ore  from  the  Eldorado  mines. 

The  Eldorado  mines  are  on  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  1500 
miles  north  of  Seattle,  and  only  26 
miles  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  The 
deposit  was  discovered  in  1930.  Until 
1940  it  was  operated  by  the  Eldorado 
Mining  and  Smelting  Ltd.  Its  chief 
product  was  radium.  Eldorado  is  one 
of  only  two  known  workable  de- 
posits of  pitchblende,  from  which 
comes  uranium  and  radium.  The  other 
is  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  It  is  operated 
by  Union  Miniere  du  Haut  Katanga. 
Production  at  Eldorado  broke  the  Bel- 
gian world  monopoly  on  radium. 

Then  a  cartel  agreement  was  ne- 
gotiated between  the  two,  under  which 
the  world's  market  was  split  on  a 
60-40  basis.  The  price  of  radium 
was  stabilized  at  $25,000  a  gram. 
In  1940  the  mine  at  Eldorado  was 
closed  down  and  deliberately  flooded. 
Reasons  given  were  an  increasing  body 
of  ore  and  a  dwindling  market  for 
radium. 

In  1942  the  mine  was  reopened 
under  top  priority  for  men  and  ma- 
terials, as  a  part  of  the  Manhattan 
Project  to  make  atomic  bombs.  Early 
in  1944  the  Canadian  Government 
bought  the  property  outright.  It  is 
alleged  that  in  the  intervening  period 
the  Eldorado  Company  diverted  uran- 
ium from  atom  bomb  uses  to  makt 
greater  profits  by  secret  sales  when 
they  learned  that  the  Government  was 
going  to  take  over.  Several  corpora- 
tions and  50  persons  are  under  in- 
vestigation. 

Among  them  is  one  Boris  Pregel 
of  New  York,  a  former  sales  agent 
of  Eldorado  and  the  Belgian  Radium 
Syndicate.  He  negotiated  the  cartel 
deal  noted  previously.  Carl  B.  French, 
Secretary    of   Eldorado,    was   arrested 
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recently  on  charges  that  he  falsified 
the  company's  books  and  took  secret 
commissions. 

Detailed  charges  have  never  been 
made  public  but  it  is  said  that  the 
company  diverted  uranium  to  an  un- 
named 'uranium  cartel.'  The  list  of 
persons  being  investigated  includes 
Canadian  and  American  names.  J.  G. 
Glassco,  a  Toronto  accountant,  was 
appointed  by  an  'order-in-council'  to 
investigate  the  charges.  He  was  given 
wide  powers  and  even  authorized  'to 
use  force'  if  necessary  to  get  the  facts. 


The  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  will  begin  harnessing  the 
Rapides  des  Joachims  on  the  upper 
Ottawa  River  this  spring.  The  pro- 
ject  involves   construction   of   a   dam 


2,500  feet  long  and  135  feet  high. 
It  will  produce  about  400,000  horse- 
power. The  project  is  a  part  of  the 
rural  electrification  program  of  Hydro, 
which  is  designed  to  raise  the  num- 
ber of  farms  in  Ontario  within  reach 
of  electric  power  from  the  present  55 
percent  to  85  percent.  The  program 
includes  rural  distribution  lines  and 
the  construction  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary stations.  The  main  dam  of 
the  des  Joachim  unit  will  back  the 
Ottawa  River  up  to  form  a  lake  about 
70  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide.  When 
completed,  Hydro  will  have  a  total 
installed  capacity  of  3,060,000  horse- 
power. Up  to  the  end  of  1944,  the 
total  hydro-electric  power  capacity  of 
all  Canada  was  10,283,213  horse- 
power. One-fifth  of  it  has  been  in^ 
stalled  in  the  last  5  years. 


South  Of  The  Rio  Grande 


Argentina 

On  November  17,  1945,  Colonel 
Peron's  afternoon  newspaper  La  Epoca 
at  Buenos  Aires  came  out  with  a 
special  announcement,  which  read: 
'Argentine  Catholics  (Roman)  must 
not  Vote  for  the  Enemies  of  Christ.' 
It  stated  further  that  the  Catholic 
Clergy  would  read  a  special  pastoral 
letter  in  every  church  in  the  country 
on  the  following  day. 

The  pastoral  letter  read  in  all 
churches  the  next  day  was  signed  by 
Cardinal  Louis  Santiago  Copello  and 
several  Archbishops.  It  warned  that: 
'No  Catholic  may  become  a  member 
of  a  party  or  vote  for  candidates  whose 
platform  or  principles  advocate'  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state,  suppression 
of  religious  instruction  in  schools  and 
institution  of  exclusively  lay  instruc- 
tion, suppression  of  the  oath  by  God 
and  Country,  and  divorce. 


In     churches     throughout     Buenos 
Aires,  women  got  up  from  their  seats 
and  left  when  the  pastoral  letter  was 
read.     In   the   Church  of  Immaculate 
Conception  in  rich  Belgrano  District, 
Father    Virgilio    Filippo    openly    ex- 
horted   his    congregation    to    support 
Peron  for  the  Presidency.    About  30 
well-dressed     women     got     up     and 
walked    to    one    side    of    the    church. 
They    began    to    say    the   rosary    and 
prayed  that  'Father  Filippo  be  saved 
from  this  period  of  spiritual  blindness.' 
He  ordered  two  men  from  Catholic 
Action,  each  wearing  a  Peron  button, 
to   quiet   the   women.     They   refused 
to  be  still,  then  other  men  joined  the 
first  two.    They  pushed  the   women 
out  on   the  sidewalk,    with   insulting 
remarks.    Father  Gallard,  an  assistant 
to    Father   Filippo,    appeared    at   this 
point.    One  woman,  Eugenia  Silveyra 
de  Oyuela,   an  author  of  many  out- 
spoken articles  in  the  weekly  Antinazi 
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told  him:     'We  come  to  Church  to 
pray,  not  to  listen  to  politics.' 

Father  Gallardo  snapped  back:  If 
what  bothers  you  in  politics  is  a  pos- 
sible dictatorship,  you'll  have  to  be 
silent,  because  Jesus  Christ  himself 
was  the  great  dictator.'  Then  he 
added:  'If  you  want  what  happened 
in  Spain,  you'll  get  what  happened 
in  Spain-'    (Italics  ours) 

Some  of  the  congregation  insisted 
that  the  protesting  women  be  arrested. 
The  police  were  called.  One  woman 
berated  an  officer  because  he  seemed 
hesitant,  'Are  you  too  cowardly  to 
shoot  them  down?'  The  women  were 
hauled  to  the  police  station.  The 
commissar  dismissed  them,  saying  it 
was  a  matter  for  the  Curia  to  handle, 
since  it  happened  in  a  Church.  Father 
Gallardo  had  gone  along  to  the  police 
station  to  press  charges. 

The  Parish  Board  was  contacted. 
They  backed  up  Father  Gallardo  by 
saying  that  he  had  shown  'great  Chris- 
tian forbearance.'  They  voted  to  turn 
the  case  back  to  the  police.  Police 
Chief  Velasco  constituting  himself  a 
magistrate  under  Argentine  law,  fined 
three  of  the  women  20  pesos  and 
sentenced  them  to  6  days  in  the  no- 
torious prostitutes'  home,  Asilo  San 
Miquel. 


Brazil 

In  the  last  10  years  Brazil  has 
completed  one  of  the  big  engineering 
feats  of  modern  times.  This  was 
draining  and  reclaiming  the  malaria 
ridden  Baixaida  Flumenense  swamp- 
lands that  formerly  almost  surrounded 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  lowlands  re- 
claimed total  2000  square  miles.  This 
area  is  1 7  times  as  large  as  the  famous 
Pontine  Marshes  near  Rome,  Italy,  the 
draining  of  which  was  the  only  con- 
structive thing  accomplished  by  Mus- 
solini's regime  in  21  years. 

A  new  airplane  motor  factory  has 
been  built  in  the  reclaimed  area.    Or- 
chards,  truck  gardens,   farms,   villages 
and  towns  have  grown  where  the  mo- 
squito formerly  held  sway.    Brazil  has 
several  other  projects  larger  than  Baix- 
aida  well   along   toward   completion. 
In  the  northwest  state  of  Cerea  a 
dam  and  road  building  program  is  de- 
signed   to     overcome    the     dustbowl 
characteristics    of    that    area.     In    the 
northeast,   in  the  Sao  Francisco  Val- 
ley   area    Brazil    is    getting    ready    to 
harness    Paulo.   Alphonso    waterfalls. 
They   are   said   to  be   a   little   higher 
and    of    more    volume    than    Niagara 
Falls.     In    the    far    south    of    Brazil 
it  is  proposed  to  build  a  TV  A  system 
to  provide  power,  irrigation  and  water 
control  for  a  large  area. 


Europe 


Germany 

A  subcommittee  on  war  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  Senate  military  affairs 
committee  has  been  investigating  con- 
ditions in  Germany.  The  committee's 
report,  recently  issued  shows  that  a 
minimum  ©f  75  percent  of  German 
industry  either  escaped  any  war  de- 
struction or  is  easily  reparable.    I.  G. 
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Farbenindustrie,  a  giant  chemical  com- 
bine is  87  percent  intact.  Colonel 
Bernard  Bernstein,  director  of  the  di- 
vision of  investigation  of  cartels  and 
external  assets  of  the  A.M.G.  in  Ger- 
many warned  the  committee,  'If  it  is 
our  policy  to  see  that  German  indus* 
trial  capacity  is  reduced,  then  we  must 
take  action  now.'  Bernard  said  that 
although  orders  signed  by  General  of 
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the  Army  Eisenhower  had  been  issued 
to  destroy  war  plants  no  Farben  plants 
had  been  touched. 

In  Berlin,  Russel  A.  Nixon,  deputy 
director  under  Bernstein  said  that 
A.M.G.  authorities  in  the  American 
zone  were  pampering  German  indus- 
trialists.' He  also  said  that  German 
industries  were  not  being  destroyed 
and  that  many  industrialists  were  not 
being  arrested  in  spite  of  a  directive 
of  the  joint  chiefs  of  staff.  He  com- 
plained that  pressure'  had  forced  his 
division  to  release  from  jails  a  num- 
ber of  I.  G.  Farben  officials  recently 
arrested. 


Shortly  after  V.E.Day  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  sent  four  solid  fuels 
technicians  to  Germany  to  collect  rec- 
ords and  do  research  work  on  German 
mining  methods.  Dr.  R.  R.  Savers,  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  recently  revealed 
some  of  their  findings.  A  radically 
new  type  of  coal  mining  machine 
enabled  the  Nazis  to  meet  all  war- 
time coal  needs  as  well  as  normal  ex- 
ports to  satellite  countries.  The  ma- 
chine is  called  a  coal  planer.  It 
eliminates  the  jobs  of  cutting,  drilling, 
blasting  and  loading  coal. 


The  device  is  a  plow-like  machine 
and  works  on  the  principle  of  a  car- 
penter's plane.  One  unit  is  capable 
of  mining  800  tons  of  coal  daily.  The 
coal  planer  is  only  practicable  where 
there  is  a  long  wall  of  coal.  Two 
units  are  operated  in  tandem,  one 
facing  each  way.  The  device  is  pulled 
along  the  coal  face  by  cables  operated 
from  electric  or  compressed  air  hoists. 
As  it  travels  along  it  takes  a  12  inch 
slice  from  the  lower  third  of  the 
seam.  The  upper  two  thirds  of  the 
seam  then  caves  in  over  the  planer 
and  onto  the  chain  conveyor  loading 
trough. 

The  two  unit  planer  shuttles  back 
and  forth  along  the  seam.  Each  unit 
has  a  manganese  steel  cutting  blade 
and  loading  conveyor  facing  in  op- 
posite directions.  It  is  said  that  coal 
was  broken  so  rapidly  with  the  planer 
that  great  difficulties  were  encountered 
in  keeping  up  with  accompanying 
work  such  as  timbering,  backfilling 
and  hauling  the  coal  away.  A  coal 
planer  can  only  be  used  where  the 
seam  is  solid  coal  with  no  rock  part- 
ings or  dividers  to  prevent  the  upper 
two  thirds  of  the  seam  from  collapsing 
as  it  is  undermined  by  the  cutting 
blade. 


Asia 


China 


The  government  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  maintains  a  blacklist  of  American 
foreign  correspondents  who  have  criti- 
cized its  policies.  The  list  is  kept  up 
to  date  and  distributed  to  Chinese 
embassies  throughout  the  world. 

Among  those  on  the  list  are  Edgar 
Snow,  Mark  Gayn,  Hanson  Baldwin, 
Harrison  Forman,  Drew  Pearson,  Ag- 
nes Smedley,  Guenther  Stein,  Ray- 
mond Swing,  Brooks  Atkinson,  Sam 
Lubell,  Darrel  Berrigan  and  Harold 
Isaacs. 


The  U.  S.  State  Department  has 
proclaimed  its  avowed  policy  as  being 
one  of  relying  on  American  foreign 
correspondents  to  be  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  American  people.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  blacklist  on  those  who 
dare  to  write  the  facts  about  the  'in- 
complete fascism  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.' 


About  600,000  Chinese  quisling 
soldiers  who  fought  with  the  Japanese 
against  their  own  country  have  bought 
immunity  from  treason  by  being  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Nationalist  forces  to 
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fight  against  the  Chinese  democrats 
(called  communists). 

The  principle  is  the  same  as  that 
employed  by  Britain  in  taking  the 
Greek  quisling  battalions  who  fought 
with  the  Nazis  against  the  Greek 
partisans  and  incorporating  them  into 
the  Greek  Nationalist  army. 

The   Chungking  press   claims   that 


scores  will  be  settled  with  the  col- 
laborationists some  day,  after  the  civil 
war  ends.  One  correspondent  com- 
menting on  this  wrote:  'When  China 
gets  around  to  court-martialing  its 
renegade  Generals  and  pro-Jap  army 
officers,  they  will  all  be  wearing 
Allied  campaign  ribbons  as  they  step 
into  the  prisoner's  dock.' 


Australia 


An  industrial  expansion  program  is 
under  way  in  Australia.  Steel  produc- 
tion will  be  stepped  up  first.  Prior 
to  the  war  steel  ingot  capacity  at 
Broken  Hill  was  2,000,000  tons  a 
year.  This  has  been  increased  by  new 
electric  furnaces.  Ferro  alloy  plants, 
milling  machines,  heading  and  forg- 
ing presses  and  other  new  fabricating 
facilities  have  been  built.  A  mag- 
nesium plant  constructed  for  war  pur- 
poses has  a  capacity  greater  than  Aus- 
tralia can  use.  The  Broken  Hill  group 
of  industries  has  already  exported 
quantities  of  railroad  equipment  to 
India  including  assembled  wheels,  tires, 
and  axles.  Other  export  markets  are 
being    surveyed    in    Malaya,    Nether- 


lands East  Indies,  New  Zealand  and 
China. 

The  present  program  includes  four 
projects: 

1 .  Opening  of  new  mines  and  con- 
struction of  a  new  port  on  Cockatoo 
island  in  northwest  Australia; 

2.  Construction  of  four  12,500 
ton  ore  carriers  at  Whyalla; 

3.  Building  of  a  new  battery  of 
.  modern   by-product  'coke   ovens,    and 

new  10  inch  rod,  merchant  bar  and 
strip  rolling  mill  at  Port  Kemble; 
Mechanization  with  Australian-built 
machinery  of  the  Bulli  and  Newcastle 
coal  fields.  Australia  has  an  adequate 
supply  of  iron  ore  and  coal  avail- 
able at  home  and  on  nearby  islands. 


Energy  Certificate  Needed 


'We  in  America  have  moved  steadily 
from  a  technology  of  manufacture  to  one 
of  transmutations  from  an  economy 
shaped  by  voluntary  competitive  produc- 
tion to  one  of  compulsory,- collective  con- 
sumption shaped  by  the  powers  of  the 
state. 

'When  work  and  even  mental  labor  is 
worth  so  little  or  is  so  unnecessary  in  in- 
dustrial production  that  the  distribution 
of  the  product  cannot  be  related  to  em- 
ployment, the  main  economic  problem 
probably  will  be  to  get  the  product  con- 
sumed and  the  main  political  problem  to 


keep  the  people  occupied  and  amused.' 
— Dr.  Virgil  Jordan,  President  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  at 
the  52nd  annual  convention  of  the  Ohio 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  (As  reported  in 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  December  15, 
1945.) 


'America  is  going  through  a  moroniza- 
tion  proces.' — Dr.  Norman  E.  Hines,  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  Colgate  University. 
(As  quoted  in  The  Messenger,  November 
1945.) 
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In  the  Question  Box 

By  Speakers'  Division,  8741-1 


Will  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
commodity    production     change 

I        the  energy  value  of  units  of  that 
commodity?   B.  R.  S. 

Not  at  all.  Energy  is  energy.  There 
is  only  one  kind  of  energy,  whether 
it  is  derived  from  the  molecular  fis- 
sion of  coal,  oil,  gas,  or  wood,  from 
the  power  of  falling  water,  from  the 
radiation  of  the  Sun,  from  the  move- 
ment of  winds,  from  the  muscles 
of  man  or  beast  or  from  the  fission 
of  the  atom. 

Energy  is  the  capacity  to  perform 
work.  Regardless  of  the  source,  or 
form,  from  which  it  is  derived  it  is 
all  measureable  in  the  same  units,  such 
as  ergs,  joules,  foot  pounds  or  kilo- 
watt-hours. The  energy  may  be  con- 
verted from  one  form  to  another  and 
the  yardsticks  by  which  it  is  measured 
are  constant  and  also  convertible  into 
each  other. 

In  a  system  of  technological  con- 
trol, wherein  physical  costs  of  ac- 
counting are  used,  the  cost  of  a  com- 
modity would  not  be  determined  by 
the  particular  form  of  energy  used 
in  its  technofacturing.  It  would  be 
arrived  at  from  calculations  based 
upon  the  total  amount  of  all  forms 
of  energy  available,  minus  the  neces- 
sary deductions  for  maintenance  and 
replacement  of  machinery,  costs  of 
distribution,  etc.  The  amount  of  re- 
sources available  for  the  production 
of  any  commodity  would  be  a  factor 
in  its  physical  cost  also.  The  only 
effect  that  atomic  energy  has  in  this 
picture  is  to  add  to  an  already  abun- 
dant supply  of  energy.  You  might 
say  there  has  been  a  quantitative 
change,  but  no  qualitative  change 
Energy  is  energy. 


Would  it  be  easier  to  put  a  Techr 
nate  program  in  to  effect  in  a 
socialist  country  where  produce 
tion  is  used  for  all  of  its  citfzens, 
M.  E.  D. 

The  putting  of  technological  control 
into  effect  in  any  country  does  not 
depend  upon  the  state  of  its  political 
ideology,    but   upon   the   state   of   its 
technological  development.    Oviously, 
you  cannot  put  technological  principles 
into  efect  in  any  country  where  there 
is  little  or  no  technology.    In  indus- 
trially backward  areas,  political,  busi- 
ness and  ecclesiastical  methods  of  social 
control  are  used.    Technological  con- 
trol   is    a    technical    and    measureable 
method  of  operating  a  social  system. 
Before  this  can  be   done,   there   must 
be  something  to  measure.    You  can't 
measure    natural    scarcity.      All    you 
can  do  with  it  is  evaluate  it.    When 
an   area   is  gifted   with   sufficient   re- 
sources and  attains  a  degree  of  tech- 
nological   development,    making   pos- 
sible the  production  of  an  abundance, 
then     technological    control    becomes 
practical  and  not  until  then.    So  far, 
only  the   North  American   Continent 
has  reached  that  state. 

How  can  Technocracy  take  effect 
when  the  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production  are  in  the  hands  o,r 
a  few  who  are  strongly  in- 
trenched with  police,  army  and 
navy  at  their  disposal,    B.  J.  G. 

I  wouldn't  worry  too  much  about  the 
police  or  the  army  and  navy.  That 
is  thinking  in  concepts  of  the  seizure 
of  power.  Technocracy  has  no  theory 
about  the  assumption  of  power.  Every 
government  rests  upon  force.  In  the 
last  analysis  that  force  depends  upon 
common  consent.    It  has  been  demon- 
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stratcd  many  times  in  history  that 
when  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the 
population  develop  an  urge  to  go  in 
one  direction  at  the  same  time,  the 
force  of  government  yields  or  melts 
away.  This  phenomenon  does  not  occur 
until  conditions  become  unbearable. 
Applying  this  to  the  American  social 
problem,  we  can  say  that  when  the 
Price  System  can  no  longer  function, 
the  people  will  be  driven  to  move. 

Let's  not  delude  ourselves  with  vain, 
political  conspiracies  about  seizing 
power  or  effecting  a  violent  overthrow 
of  the  system.  If  attempted  and  car- 
ried far  enough,  such  action  will  re- 
sult only  in  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  going  down  in  the  ruins 
of  the  system  they  are  trying  to  over- 
throw. Modern  technology  is  easily 
destroyed.  Allow  that  to  happen  and 
we  won't  have  any  social  problem 
to  worry  about  for  a  long  time,  except 
natural  scarcity.  And  most  of  us 
won't  be  left  alive  to  worry  about 
that. 

The  American  social  problem  is 
how  to  preserve  our  technology  and 
effect  a  peaceable  transition  into  the 
New  America,  It  can  be  done  only 
if  a  sufficient  number  of  Americans 
are  correctly  informed  about  the  phy- 
sical factors  which  are  destroying  the 
Price  System.  When  this  occurs,  these 
citizens  can  then  give  the  proper  di- 
rection to  the  inevitable  mass  move- 
ment of  the  population,  so  that  we 
can  escape  social  chaos.  That  is  what 
Technocracy  is  doing.  The  trouble 
will  not  be  with  the  2  percent  who 
control  society,  but  with  the  98  per- 
cent. As  many  of  them  as  possible 
must  be  correctly  informed.  What 
are  you  doing  about  it? 

How  do  you  expect  Technocracy 
to  come  into  operation?  What 
is  the  first  movement  in  the  tran- 
sition?   T.  G.  W. 

Regarding  your  first  question,  we  will 


state  that  you  are  evidently  laboring 
under  misconceived  political  concepts 
about  'taking  over,'  etc.  Technocracy 
does  not  expect  to  ever  come  into 
operation  as  a  minority  group  in  con- 
trol of  the  social  system.  There  will 
be  a  major  social  change  on  this  Conti- 
nent wherein  technological  principles 
will  take  the  place  of  Price  System 
methods  of  social  control.  That  is 
something  different.  Technocracy  has 
stated  many  times  that  when  a  tech- 
nological control  is  installed  and  in 
operation,  the  Organization  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  will  be  disbanded.  Tech- 
nocracy is  merely  acting  as  a  bellwether 
to  point  out  the  road  to  the  New 
America.  When  we  get  there,  the 
Technocratic  self-assignment  will  be 
completed. 

In  regard  to  your  second  question, 
the  first  movement  in  the  transition 
M  U  S  T  be  the  installation  of  Total 
Conscription  of  Men,  Machines,  Ma- 
teriel and  Money,  with  National  Set- 
vice  from  All  and  Profits  to  None  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  social  order  and 
working  out  a  peaceable  transition 
into  technological  control.  There  are 
no  qualifications  to  this  necessity.  It 
is  supremely  important. 

If  we  do  not  install  Total  Con- 
scription first,  the  breakdown  of  the 
Price  System  may  turn  into  a  social 
debacle  and  end  in  general  chaos.  If 
we  try  to  fight  it  out,  then  even  God 
won't  be  able  to  help  America.  We 
are  not  living  in  the  ages  of  1776, 
1789,  1860  or  1917.  North  America 
is  in  the  Power  Age.  In  the  past 
social  changes  and  changes  in  social 
control  could  be  effected  by  violence 
only.  In  America,  now,  social  change 
can  only  be  effected  peaceably.  Any 
group  advocating  violence  as  a  solu- 
tion of  social  problems  is  guilty  of 
treason.  Total  Conscription  is  the 
only  sure  preventive. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

ir  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

it  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  minimum 
of  25  members  and  running  up  to  several 
hundred. 

-k  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy 
or  endowment  and  has  no  debts.  Technoc- 
racy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and 
donations  of  its  own  members.  The  wide- 
spread membership  activities  of  Technoc- 
racy are  performed  voluntarily;  no  royal- 
ties, commissions  or  bonuses  are  paid,  and 
only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsis- 
tence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6  00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local 
Section. 

*  Members  wear  the  chromium  and  ver- 
milion insignia  of  Technocracy— the  Mon- 
ad, an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 


WHERE? 

*  There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S. 
and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and  in  ad- 
dition there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

*  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel 
many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  with  any  interested  people  and 
Continental  Headquarters  will  be  pleased 
to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the  nearest 
iecnnocracy  unit. 

Great  Lakes  Technocrat, 
843  Belmont  Avenue, 
Chicago  14,  Illinois 


WHEN? 

*  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group 
of  scientists,  engineers  and  economists  that 
became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Al- 
liance—a research  organization.  In  1933  it 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  aon-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In 
1934,  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid 
;  the  foundations  of  the  present  nation-wide 
membership  organization.  Since  1934  Tech- 
nocracy has  grown  steadily  without  any 
spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  re- 
births. Ths  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
press  has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Tech- 
nocracy, until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its 
members,    headquarters,    etc.,    in    full    swing! 

WHO? 

*  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America 
by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed-  of  North 
American  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life,  Tech- 
nocracy's membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and 
religions  which  make  up  this  continent.  Mem- 
bership is  open  only  to  North  American 
citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are 
not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  those 
holding  elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

•  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife— as 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  North  American 
—you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy 
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A  concept  is  an  idea.  Nearly  all  concepts  fall  broadly  into  three  groups.  Abstract  Concents 
have  no  physical  properties  in  their  makeup.  They  come  and  go.  amorphously,  in  that  fictitious 
realm  ot  the  imagination.  Operational  Concepts  have  physical  content.  They  are  derived  from 
tnmgs  and  events  in  our  physical  environment.  One  may  perform  experiments  to  show  their 
reality.    Mixed  Concepts  are  a  hash  of  abstract  and  operational  ideas. 

Abstract  Concepts  beget  a  body  of  apriori  assumptions  which  may  be  defined  as  Supposition. 
bmce  Knowledge  implies  acquaintance  with  facts  the  ideology  of  Supposition  is  not  Knowledge. 
It  is  an  imaginary  nothing.  Mixed  Concepts  beget  a  compound  of  these  imaginary  nothings 
and  some  acquaintance  with  fact.  This  adulterated  hash  may  be  called  Empirical  Knowledge. 
Operational  Concepts  beget  Scientific  Knowledge.    This  is  true  Knowledge. 

Supposition  spawns  a  litter  of  maleficent  frauds.  Some  are  shown  on  the  chart.  The  past 
was  very  rich  in  this  moonshine.  Empirical  Knowledge  breeds  a  profusion  of  counterfeit  glitter. 
That  is  the  Price  System  today.  Scientific  Knowledge  parades  forward  with  an  army  of  facts. 
The   future   belongs    to    it. 

The  point  of  this  is  that  in  any  projected  solution  of  the  American  social   dilemma  today  every 
attempted  application   of  Abstract  or  Mixed   Concepts   must  result  in.    first,    futility,   then   a   new 
Dark  Age  of  political-industrial-clerical  Authoritarianism.    We  must  apply  Operational  Concepts 
to  the  American  problem.    It  is  our  only  hope.  Anything  else  is  Continental  Treason. 
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/  Am  Technology 

A  Fanciful  Story  of  Fact 
by  The  Peripatetic  Technocrat 


The  term  Technology  is  used  in  this  story  with  two  meanings,  one  past  and 
one  present.  The  past  meaning  is  in  a  general  sense  to  include  all  human  dis- 
covery, invention  and  progress  in  the  fields  of  science  and  the  industrial  arts  from 
primitive  man  down  to  now.  This  is  the  dictionary  definition  of  Technology. 

Near  the  end  of  the  story  the  meaning  shifts  to  the  specific  sense  of  the  term 
as  used  by  Technocracy  in  relation  to  the  American  social  problem  today.  This  is 
that  Technology  is  a  process  of  production  which  when  once  started  itself  then 
controls  all  further  operations. 

Since  technological  processes  of  production  are  barely  50  years  old  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  both  definitions  in  order  to  outline  the  underlying  importance  of  Tech- 
nology in  social  life  and  social  change. 

Whether  in  its  earlier  role  of  discovery,  invention  and  progress  in  the  pursuits 
of  livelihood,  or  in  its  modem  role  as  a  process  of  production  Technology  is  the 
means  whereby  men  live,  and  have  lived.  The  stage  of  development  of  Technology 
at  any  given  period  of  history,  plus  or  minus  the  degree  of  its  application,  has 
always  determined  the  General  Welfare  of  man.  In  the  past  this  has  always  been 
low  and  it  is  very  little  higher  today. 

However,  the  present  advanced  stage  of  development  of  Technology  constitutes 
a  guarantee  of  much  higher  living  standards  for  all  as  soon  as  Technology  is  freed 
from  the  restrictions  of  the  Price  System.  As  North  America  progresses  deeper  into 
the  social  dilemma  of  the  Power  Age  an  intelligent  awareness  of  the  vital  role  of 
Technology  in  social  life  has  become  a  necessity  without  which  civilized  life  cannot 
go  on  much  longer.  Here  is  our  contribution.  It  is  the  autobiography  of  Technology 
written  from  within  the  framework  of  the  Price  System  where  it  is  still  confined. 


Record  of  the  Rocks 

When  the  creature  that  was  to  be- 
come Man  was  yet  a  running-climbing 
Ground  Ape,  still  descending  from  his 
remote  Arboreal  Ancestry  of  the  Meso- 
zoic  Era,  I  helped  to  make  his  peri- 
lous existence  a  little  less  perilous.  I 
gave  him  his  first  Tools  and  Weapons. 
I  taught  him  how  to  crack  open  nuts 
with  Hand  Rocks,  how  to  pry  up 
boulders  with  Stakes,  in  the  search  for 
insects,  and  how  to  use  Sticks  and 
Stones  to  add  Power  to  his  Bare  Hands 
when  striking  blows. 

That  was  in  the  Eocene  Period,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Cenozoic  Era, 
many  millions  of  years  ago.  Geologists 
have  not  yet  found  the  Remains  of 
my  presence  then,  but  the  records  of 
Paleontology  indicate  that  I  was  al- 
ready upon  the  scene  before  the  first 
sub-men  arrived. 


I  taught  that  low-skulled,  walking 
sub -man,  Pithecanthropus  erect  us  how 
to  chip  rude  Hammers,  Knives  and 
Flakers  from  flint,  agate  and  quartz. 
That  was  in  the  Pliocene  Period  at 
the  end  of  the  Cenozoic  Era,  before 
the  First  Glacial  Age,  at  least  a  half 
a  million  years  ago.  The  proof  of  my 
presence  then  is  scattered  over  the 
world  embedded  deep  in  the  rocks. 
The  mammoth,  the  giant  beaver,  the 
wooly  rhinocerous  and  the  sabre- 
toothed  tiger  still  hunted  abroad.  I 
was  with  Man  already  then,  helping 
him  to  fight  off  his  Enemies,  to  get 
more  Food  and  to  dispense  occasion- 
ally with  the  necessity  of  playing 
Jackal  to  the  more  powerful  beasts 
after  they  had  finished  gorging  on 
their  kill. 

.  After  this  first  proof  of  my  Opera- 
tions, the  Scroll  of  the  Rocks  is  blank. 
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A  quarter  of  a  million  years  unravelled 
from  the  tireless  loom  of  Time.  The 
First  and  Second  Ice  Ages  intervened. 
The  Cold  crept  down  from  the  North. 
The  Face  of  the  Land  changed.  Pithe- 
canthropus erectus  vanished  some- 
where, in  retreat  before  the  Ruthless 
Cold.  Twice  the  great  sheets  of  Ice 
spread  over  a  large  part  of  the  Earth. 
Twice  they  retreated.  Then  a  Tem- 
perate Period  came.  It  was  now  the 
Second  Interglacial  Age,  the  Pleisto- 
cene Period  of  the  Cenozoic  Era. 

During  this  time  both  Man  and  I, 
Technology,  staged  a  comeback.  The 
Man  of  that  period  is  known  as  Homo 
Heidetbergensis.  He  was  a  powerful 
Brute  of  gorilla-like  proportions.  My 
Implements  then  were  much  improved 
and  bigger  than  those  of  the  Pliocene. 
They  consisted  of  stone  Chopping 
Tools,  Hammers,  Rough  Axes,  Flakers 
and  Knives.  With  these  the  Heidelberg 
Man  waged  precarious  warfare  against 
the  Opposing  Forces  of  his  environ- 
ment. 

Again  the  Ice  came  down  from  the 
North  and  drove  most  life  to  Warmer 
Climates,  where  its  traces  have  been 
lost.  Man  and  I,  Technology,  disap- 
peared from  the  Scene  while  infinil  e 
Time  parcelled  out  over  3000  genera- 
tions. Again  a  Temperate  Period 
came,  the  Third  Interglacial  Age. 
Again  we  both  came  back  to  leave 
our  record  in  the  Rocks.  That  was  a 
Hundred  Thousand  Years  Ago.  The 
Man  of  that  time  is  known  as  Ean- 
thropus,  the  Dawn  Man.  This  period 
marked  the  end  of  the  Eolithic  Stage 
of  my  Development. 

The  Implements  I  was  making  by 
then  were  a  great  advance  over  what 
I  made  before.  I  devised  Scrapers, 
Throwing  Stones,  Borers,  Knives, 
Darts,  and  improved  Axes  that  were 
held  in  the  hand.  Old  Father  Time 
chipped  off  another  Thousand  Gen- 
erations from  his  everlasting  mountain. 


Then  the  Fourth  and  last  Glacial  Age 
started  to  creep  over  the  Land.  Ean- 
thropus  and  my  works  went  the  way 
of  Pithecanthropus  erectus  and  the 
Heidelberg  Man.  A  much  more  intel- 
ligent Sub-Man  replaced  them.  He  is 
known  as  the  Neanderthal  Man.  With 
him  a  higher  Stage  dawned  in  my 
Development. 

Early  Paleolithic  Technology 

Three  times  I  had  gotten  a  Start 
with  Man  and  three  times  the  Ice  had 
driven  us  south.  This  time  we  stuck 
it  out.  Homo  Neanderthalensis  had 
potentialities.  He  was  a  squat,  hairy, 
ugly  Fellow,  a  mighty  hunter  and  far 
smarter  than  any  of  the  Sub-Men  who 
went  before.  He  achieved  the  one  thing 
that  might  have  saved  Them.  He  Dis- 
covered Fire. 

I  dont  remember  clearly  how  it  was 
contrived.  It  may  have  been  that  he 
came  across  a  Burning  Forest,  struck 
by  lightning,  and  stumbled  on  it  that 
way.  It  may  have  been  that  he  ap- 
proached an  Erupting  Volcano,  saw  a 
fiery  stream  of  Lava  and  poked  at  it 
with  his  Club.  The  Club  would  have 
caught  afire.  It  may  have  been  that 
he  was  chipping  Stones  too  close  to  a 
pile  of  dry  leaves.  Sparks  could  have 
ignited  the  leaves.  After  the  original 
discovery,  I  taught  him  to  produce 
Fire  at  will  by  striking  Iron  Pyrites 
against  Flint  in  the  presence  of  dry 
leaves. 

The  important  thing  was  that  he 
had  Fire.  This  set  him  apart  from  the 
Lower  Life  around  him.  It  came  just 
in  time.  The  Fourth  Glacial  Age  was 
well  on  its  way.  That  was  60,000 
years  ago.  As  the  weather  became 
more  severe,  Neanderthaloid  retreated 
to  the  Caves.  Driven  by  instinct,  the 
wild  beasts  did  the  same.  There  were 
cave  lions,  hyenas  and  the  great  cave 
bear.  Man  had  to  Fight  for  possession 
of  a  Place  to  lay  his  head.  With  Fire 
and  the  Cutting  Edge  of  Stone  he  was 
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irresistible.  Yes,  I  did  help  him  then, 
with  a  Superior  Technology  to  what 
had  obtained  before. 

During  this  period  of  Cave  Life,  I 
began  to  expand  my  Operations.  I 
taught  Man  how  to  use  the  Skins  of 
animals  so  as  to  keep  his  own  body 
warm.  I  taught  him  how  to  make 
Awls,  cut  Thongs  and  pierce  holes  so 
he  could  drape  the  Skins  around  him. 
I  taught  him  how  to  dress  Skins.  I 
taught  him  to  make  Spears  with 
which  to  kill  reindeer,  bear  and  mam- 
moth. I  taught  him  to  cook  his  meat 
over  the  Fire.  I  taught  him  how  to 
dry  it  in  the  Sun  and  save  it  for  future 
use. 

My  Tools  and  Weapons  of  that 
period  included  several  varieties  of 
Scrapers,  Borers,  Hand  Axes,  Chop- 
pers, Awls,  Planing  Tools,  Darts, 
Knives,  Spearheads  and  the  Hammer 
and  Bone  Anvil.  With  Neanderthal- 
oid,  the  first  Family  Life  began  and 
the  first  division  of  Function  in  the 
Production  of  Goods  and  Services. 
Fire  made  all  this  possible  and  in- 
evitable. It  did  even  more.  It  assisted 
the  Mental  Development  of  Man. 
When  he  began  to  cook  his  food,  this 
practice  led  to  a  shrinkage  of  the 
Bony  Structure  and  Muscles  previous- 
ly developed  to  masticate  raw  meat, 
etc.  This  created  more  Room  on  the 
inside  of  his  Skull  and  facilitated  the 
Frontal  Development  of  his  Brain. 

Late  Paleolithic  Technology 

Homo  Neanderthalensis  prevailed 
for  Tens  of  Thousands  of  Years.  Al- 
though he  was  better  than  the  Sub- 
Men  before  him,  he  was  not  quite 
good  enough  to  survive.  As  the  last 
Ice  Age  waned  and  the  Land  became 
Fruitful  again,  a  new  and  higher  type 
of  Man  appeared.  He  came  out  of  the 
South  where  he  had  been  slowly 
Evolving  and  Improving.  He  is 
known  as  the  Cro-Magnon  Man. 
That   was   about    30,000    years   ago. 


Cro-Magnard   is   said   to   be   the   first 
True  Man. 

I  was  with  Him  also  as  he  grew 
and  developed  parallel  with  the  Nean- 
derthal Man.  I,  Technology,  am 
everywhere.  Wherever  Men  are,  I  exist 
and  Expand  to  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree. The  extent  of  my  Operations 
and  Development  depends  upon  the 
Natural  Resources  available,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Physical  Environment  and 
the  Receptivity  among  Men  toward 
my  Pressure.  I  exist  both  as  an  Idea 
and  a  Physical  Force.  I  am  a  Real 
Concept  in  the  minds  of  Men.  The 
way  I  operate  is  like  this. 

First,  a  Physical  Need  must  exist, 
that  is,  a  Function  must  require  ful- 
filling. Such  Needs  and  Functions 
arise  out  of  the  Interacting  Forces 
present  in  Man's  relationship  with  his 
Physical  Environment.  The  Need 
and  Function  having  preceded  the 
Thought,  I  then  go  into  action  as  an 
Idea  to  Fulfill  the  Function.  I  invent 
Tools  and  devise  Processes.  In  turn 
these  Tools  and  Processes  react  upon 
both  Man  and  his  Physical  Environ- 
ment, bringing    Adaptations  in  both. 

Being  a  Functional  Idea,  I,  Tech- 
nology, could  not  devise  a  Tool  or 
Process  beyond  Man's  Mental  Ability 
to  understand  or  his  Physical  Strength 
to  use.  It  wouldn't  Work  because  he 
couldn't  work  it.  It  would  be  no  good 
to  him.  It  wouldn't  Fulfill  the  re- 
quired Function. 

This  proves  that  I,  Technology, 
am  not  a  thing  apart  from  Man,  an 
Abstract  or  Occult  Concept  above  his 
Physical  Horizon.  Instead  I  am  an 
integral  Part  of  him  and  his  Environ- 
ment. I  am  a  Real  and  constantly 
changing  Idea  and  Physical  Force.  I 
am  the  First  Effect  and  also  the  End 
Product  of  Man's  Physical  Needs. 
And  Man,  physically,  mentally  and 
culturally  is  the  End  Product  of  my 
Tools. 
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So  it  was  that  I  reached  a  Higher 
Stage  of  Development  with  the  Cro- 
Magnon  Race  than  I  had  with  Nean- 
derthal Man.  We  came  North  and 
drove  our  own  kind  out  of  the  land. 
Cro-Magnard  exterminated  Neander- 
thaloid,  Man,  Woman  and  Child.  He 
did  not  intermingle  with  him.  I, 
Technology,  drove  out  the  crude 
Tools  of  the  Early  Paleolithic  and  re- 
placed them  with  the  Finer  Imple- 
ments of  the  Late  Paleolithic. 

For  hundreds  of  centuries,  I,  Tech- 
nology, and  Cro-Magnard  had  been 
acquiring  Skill  of  Hand  and  Power  of 
Brain.  We  had  developed  Tools  and 
Weapons  that  Neanderthaloid  did  not 
have,  such  as,  Chisels,  Gravers,  Etch- 
ing Tools,  Drills,  Bone  Blades,  Jave- 
lin Points,  Spear  Points,  Daggers, 
Eyed  Needles,  Smoothers,  Wedges, 
Fish  Hooks,  Harpoons,  Pins  and  Shut- 
tles. The  early  Family  Life  of  Nean- 
derthal had  been  carried  forward  to 
Tribal  Life  and  Organization. 

We  together  brought  Art  into  the 
world  for  the  first  time.  Deep  in  the 
gloom  of  fireless  Caves,  safe  from 
prowling  beasts,  I  whiled  away  count- 
less hours  Painting  on  the  walls.  I 
•devised  Soapstone  Lamps  in  which  Fat 
Avas  burned  for  illumination.  I  had 
Pigments  of  black,  brown,  red,  yellow 
and  white.  I  Painted  the  bison,  horse, 
ibex,  cave  bear  and  mammoth.  My 
paintings  were  organic,  objective, 
functional  and  integral  with  the  Life 
and  Time  of  Cro-Magnard.  They  still 
retain  their  Colors  to  this  day.  I  also 
Carved  the  heads  of  women  in  ivory 
and  soapstone  in  the  form  of  Statu- 
ettes. Yes,  with  Cro-Magnard,  I, 
Technology,  made  a  great  Step  for- 
ward but  a  greater  Development  was 
just  ahead. 

Neolithic  Technology 

About  12,000  years  ago  the  first 
Neolithic  Men  appeared  from  some- 
where in  the  Southeast.   I  had  been 


with  them  also  for  Generations  too 
long  to  count.  With  Neolithic  Man  I, 
Technology,  developed  Human  Cul- 
ture to  its  highest  point  up  to  then. 
With  him  I  achieved  Polished  Stone 
Implements.  I  had  an  Excellent  Stone 
Axe  which  was  Perforated  so  as  to  be 
attached  to  a  Handle. 

I  had  learned  the  Function  of  Seeds 
and  the  use  of  Plants.  I  had  Domesti- 
cated dogs,  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and 
pigs.  I  had  learned  to  Weave  Baskets 
to  carry  things.  I  made  Pottery  to 
cook  in  and  to  use  for  storage  jars.  I 
Cultivated  wheat,  barley  and  millet. 
I  Ground  coarse  Flour  and  Baked 
Bread.  I  Wove  cloth  out  of  flax  and 
wool.  I  made  Sharp  Needles  of  bone 
with  which  to  sew.  I  also  made  nets 
to  catch  birds  and  fish. 

We  had  no  trouble  conquering  the 
Cro-Magnon  Man  who  occupied  the 
Land,  for  I,  Technology,  had  de- 
veloped the  Bow  and  Arrow.  It  could 
kill  at  a  distance.  As  Cro-Magnard  had 
driven  out  Neanderthaloid,  Neolithic 
Man  now  conquered  Cro-Magnard.  A 
Superior  Technology  will  always  pre- 
vail. However,  it  was  not  a  war  of 
Extermination.  The  two  races  inter- 
mingled. Many  traces  of  Cro-Magnon 
Man  can  be  found  today  among  Mod- 
ern Man. 

Neolithic  Man  had  deserted  the 
caves.  He  lived  in  rude  Huts  and  in 
Dwellings  built  on  timber  piles  over 
the  surface  of  lakes.  He  was  the 
world's  first  Herder  and  Agriculturist. 
I,  Technology,  improved  my  Stone 
Tools  and  Weapons  almost  to  the 
ultimate.  Many  of  my  Polished  Stone 
Implements  look  like  Modern  Tools. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  Neolithic  per- 
iod I  learned  how  to  use  Metal.  Gold 
was  the  first  Metal  I  worked.  Man 
used  it,  along  with  Jet  and  Amber,  as 
an  ornament.  That's  about  all  it  ever 
was  good  for.  I  could  never  do  much 
with  the  Stuff. 
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Bronze,  however,  had  useful  Quali- 
ties. At  first  I  cast  it  in  Moulds  made 
to  the  shape  of  my  best  Stone  Imple- 
ments. That  was  about  7,000  years 
ago.  Later  I  improved  my  earlier  De^- 
signs.  Neolithic  Man  and  I  stayed  at 
the  Bronze  Stage  of  Development  for 
4,000  years.  It  was  not  until  3,000 
years  ago  that  I  succeeded  in  Develop- 
ing the  use  of  Iron.  That  was  well 
within  the  Historical  Period  of  Man. 
Interferences  to  my  Expansion  had 
begun  to  appear. 

With  Late  Neolithic  Man  I,  Tech- 
nology, had  developed  the  first  Writ- 
ing. Then  began  the  period  of  Re- 
corded History.  This  recording  has 
been  largely  the  Chronicle  of  kings, 
priests,  warriors,  philosophers  and 
politicians.  These  Chroniclers  have 
not  been  kind  to  Me,  Technology. 
They  have  emphasized  Superficial 
Ideas  and  Events.  They  have  Glorified 
the  Top  Dogs  in  Human  Society. 
They  have  Twisted  and  Perverted  the 
true  Role  of  Technology  in  Social 
Life.  All  down  through  Written  His- 
tory, these  Chroniclers  have  Practiced 
Obscurantism  in  favor  of  the  Status 
Quo.  The  Real  Record,  however,  is 
there.  It  lies  buried  far  down  in  Geo- 
logic Strata,  deep  in  the  caves  and 
scattered  in  the  rubbish  of  Kitchen 
Middens  all  over  the  Western  World. 

I,  Technology,  was  with  Man 
when  he  was  still  sub-human,  a  hairy 
Savage  eking  out  a  precarious  and 
perilous  Existence.  I  accompanied  him 
down  through  the  Thousands  of  Cen- 
turies that  elapsed  before  he  developed 
into  the  Thing  he  is  today.  I  Was  the 
Physical  Force  underlying  his  Exis- 
tence, determining  his  General  Wel- 
fare. I  was  the  Means  Whereby  he 
Lived.  I  was  with  him  when  he  Com- 
bined his  Strength  with  that  of  other 
Men  in  Social  Groups  so  as  to  Multi- 
ply it  against  the  Opposing  Forces  of 
his  Environment  and  thus  gain  Greater 


Security  for  himself.  In  fact,  I  put 
him  up  to  it.  Social  Life  is  a  Tech- 
nological Idea. 

The  Medicine  Man  Takes  Over 

With  Social  Life,  so  I  thought, 
Man's  Development  and  my  Expan- 
sion would  proceed  at  a  faster  Rate. 
I  thought  to  build  upon  the  Curiosity, 
Experience  and  Memory  of  Men.  I 
reasoned  it  out  this  way.  Every  new 
Discovery,  Invention  or  adaptation 
come  upon  by  early  Man  had  neces- 
sitated a  rearrangement  of  his  relation- 
ship toward  his  Physical  Environment. 
The  behaviour  of  Man  before  and 
after  the  Discovery  of  Fire  is  an  Illus- 
tration in  point.  There  was  a  Con- 
stant Progression  of  Social  Change. 

I  thought  that  if  Man's  Insularity 
were  ended  and  he  took  up  Social  Life, 
this  Process  would  accelerate  Techno- 
logical Development.  I  thought  that 
with  a  Number  of  Men  reacting  upon 
their  Environment  as  a  Group  there 
would  be  more  New  Discoveries,  etc. 
Consequently,  old  Inhibitions  and 
Prohibitions  would  have  to  be  Re- 
adjusted more  frequently.  This  would 
tend  to  Eliminate  one  of  my  toughest 
opponents,  Human  Inertia,  and  give 
me  a  fluid,  elastic  Medium  in  which 
to  Operate.  It  seems  that  I  figured 
with  too  much  emphasis  on  the  Social 
Intelligence  of  Man  and  not  enough 
upon  his  Cunning.  For,  then  came  the 
Price  System. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  Sys- 
tem of  Trade  and  Commerce,  my  rec- 
ord shows  a  steady  development.  My 
Tools  progressed  from  the  Simple  to 
the  Diversified,  from  the  Crude  to  the 
Skillfully  Wrought.  The  degree  of  my 
Application  always  kept  pace  with  the 
Stage  of  my  Development.  There  were 
no  Buried  Patents  in  the  pre-Social 
History  of  Man.  Instead,  there  was  a 
long,  slow  but  Steady  Period  of  Ex- 
pansion. Shortly  after  Social  Life  be- 
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gan,  the  proclivity  of  Man  to  adopt 
New  Ideas  slowed  down. 

For  the  next  5,000  years  there  was 
Little  Social  Change.  Up  to  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  all  over  the  world, 
Whole  Peoples  lived  much  the  same 
as  Neolithic  Man  had  lived  10,000 
years  before.  Indeed,  as  one  Chronicler 
has  written,  this  was  the  case  with  the 
great  majority  of  Men  in  out-of-the- 
way  places  as  late  as  the  19th  Century 
A.D.  Whence  came  this  levelling  off 
in  the  Rate  of  my  Growth?  It  took 
me  a  long  time  to  figure  out,  but  I'm 
sure  I  have  the  correct  answer  now. 

As  I  have  told  you,  my  Operations 
began  at  an  early  date  in  the  life  of 
Man.  My  original  Sires  were  Nature 
and  Physical  Need.  They  begot  Trial 
&  Error,  who  was  my  Mother,  and 
Empirical  Knowledge,  my  Father.  Un- 
fortunately, I  was  not  the  only  child 
of  my  parents.  They  spawned  a  large 
Brood.  Among  these  were  Supersti- 
tion, Tradition,  Greed,  Shrewdness 
and  Venality.  These  latter  grew  into 
Strong,  Cunning  Operators  in  a  short 
time.  They  did  not  take  to  the  same 
things  I  did.  I  was  interested  from  the 
first  in  Conquest  of  the  Physical 
World  about  me.  They  went  off  on 
all  sorts  of  Odd  Tangents,  exploring 
that  Egocentric,  Inner  World  of  the 
intangible.  I  was  driven  by  an  in- 
satiable Desire  to  know  the  How  and 
Wherefore  of  Physical  Phenomena. 
They  delved  after  Abstract  Concepts. 
I  was  interested  in  Social  Change. 
They  were  satisfied  with  the  Status 
Quo. 

They  were  always  Discussing  Ab- 
stract Concepts.  The  only  question 
they  would  entertain  about  Physical 
Phenomena  was  how  to  manipulate 
them  so  as  to  maintain  the  Status 
Quo.  This  attitude  of  Superstition, 
Tradition,  Greed,  Shrewdness  and 
Venality  was  then,  and  is  now,  the 
source     of    my    Greatest     Difficulty. 


However,  I  kept  on  Pestering  them 
with  New  Ideas.  After  a  while,  Super- 
stition and  Tradition  got  sore  about 
it  and  tried  to  throw  me  to  the 
wolves. 

Greed,     Shrewdness    and    Venality 
cautioned  Hesitation.  They  said: 
After    all,    we've    made    good 
out  of  some  of  the  New   Ideas 
Technology  has  brought  in.  We 
are  Stronger  than  he  is  and  can 
Accept  or  Reject  his  proposals  as 
we   see   fit.      He   may   bring   in 
something    Good    anytime.    In- 
stead of  kicking  him  out,   let's 
Fix  It  so  that  Technology  is  un- 
der our  control.  We  may  need 
him  some  day.   You  never  can 
tell. 
So  they  fixed  it,   and  that  fixed  me 
for    a    Long    Time.      However,   the 
scheme  they  worked  out  will  be  their 
own  undoing.  It  has  some  Fatal  Con- 
tradictions in  it. 

All  Shoddy  and  World  Wide 

After  much  weaving  of  Abstract 
Concepts,  Superstition,  Tradition, 
Greed,  Shrewdness  and  Venality  con- 
cocted the  Price  System  of  Social  Life. 
This  is  a  System  organized  and  cir- 
cumscribed to  the  single  Function  of 
Producing  and  Exchangnig  Goods  and 
Services  for  a  Fat  Profit.  At  first 
reading,  this  sounds  harmless  enough. 
I  can  assure  you,  however,  that  it  has 
made  a  mess  of  Man's  Social  Life  ever 
since  it  began. 

The  Idea  to  Exchange  Goods  and 
Services  for  Profit  runs  counter  to  my 
Historic  Role.  This,  of  course,  is  to 
Produce  and  DISTRIBUTE  goods 
and  Services  as  a  Function  of  Man's 
relationship  to  his  Physical  Environ- 
ment. I  had  Progressed  Steadily  at  this 
for  ages.  The  larcenous  Concept  of 
Exchange  for  Profit  crept  in  about  the 
time  that  Family  Life  developed  into 
the  more  complex  and  diversified 
Tribal  Organization.  It  is  a  low-born 
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'Johnny-Come -Lately'  in  the  long  life 
of  Man. 

It  was  not  derived  from  the  Physi- 
cal World  of  Things  and  Events  and 
Functions  associated  therewith,  as  my 
Idea  of  Social  Life  had  been.  It 
spawned  from  that  Egocentric,  Inner 
Domain  dominated  by  Superstition, 
Tradition,  Greed,  Shrewdness  and 
Venality.  This  Price  System  of  Ex- 
change for  Profit  has  thrown  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  my  historic  Function 
ever  since  it  began. 

Its  network  of  Mercenary  Rules 
and  Rewards  sets  Man  against  Man, 
individually  and  collectively.  In  doing 
this,  it  subverts  the  original  Purpose 
of  Social  Life.  This,  if  you  recall, 
was  to  obtain  Greater  Security  for  the 
individual  by  organizing  him  into 
Groups.  This  would  Multiply  his 
Strength  Geometrically  against  the 
Opposing  Forces  of  his  environment. 
Social  Life  was  a  Technological  Idea, 
a  Tool  or  Device,  if  you  please. 

The  idea  of  Exchange  for  Profit 
cancels  the  Technological  advantages 
out  of  Social  Life  and  reverts  it  back 
to  something  Lower  than  the  Code  of 
the  Jungle.  At  least,  that  is  not  mere- 
tricious. The  inherently  Anti-Social 
nature  of  the  Price  System  is  an  in- 
tegral Part  of  its  Framework  and 
Operating  Rules. 

There  is  a  basic  conflict  between 
the  Technological  Function  of  Social 
Life  and  the  Price  System's  prostitu- 
tion of  that  Function.  However,  In- 
dividuals are  not  to  be  blamed,  it  is 
the  System  which  is  at  fault. 

99.44  Percent  Sham 

They  founded  their  Price  System 
on  Natural  Scarcity,  a  Physical  Factor, 
and  Value,  an  Abstract  Concept.  On 
top  of  this  they  built  a  towering 
superstructure  of  Trade,  Commerce, 
Business,  Politics  and  Ecclesiasticism. 
This  was  then  covered  over  with  a 
shroud  of  Camouflaging  Foliage  com- 


posed of  a  Choice  Collection  of  Empty 
and  Sugar-Coated  Concepts.  Any 
good  textbook  on  politics,  economics, 
morals  or  philosophy  will  give  you 
the  whole  list. 

They  are  the  Treasured  Darlings  of 
the  Status  Quo.  Seventy  generations 
of  men  have  been  born,  raised,  and 
have  died  to  the  tune  of  their  Dulcet 
Sophistries.  But  I,  Technology,  know 
that  10,000  generations  went  before 
who  knew  Naught  of  these  Empty 
Concepts.  I  know  that  down  under- 
neath the  Mountains  of  Sophistry  old 
racial  memories  run  deep.  A  Correct 
Idea  never  dies. 

In  the  setup  of  the  Price  System  I, 
Technology,  was  assigned  a  Minor 
Role.  This  consisted  of  regulating  the 
Handicraft-Agrarian  Methods  of  Pro- 
duction. My  only  Implements  were 
Human  Toil  and  Hand  Tools.  Thus 
my  Development  was  Frozen  approxi- 
mately at  the  Level  I  had  reached  in 
the  Late  Neolithic  Period.  In  sub- 
stance, I  became  a  Prisoner  within  the 
Framework  of  the  Price  System,  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  the  Blessed  Mi- 
nority on  top  of  the  Social  Dung 
Heap.  Nevertheless,  I,  Technology, 
was  the  Physical  Factor  underlying 
the  whole  Structure.  Without  Tech- 
nology, no  matter  how  crude,  Civili- 
zation  would  Relapse  into  savagery. 

The  only  Real  Concept  in  the 
whole  Price  System  structure  was 
Natural  Scarcity.  It  was  a  Physical 
Factor  always  present  in  Man's  en- 
vironment. Without  Natural  Scarcity 
the  Price  System  could  not  have  en- 
dured. It  Validates  the  Big  Abstract 
Concept  called  Value  and  lends 
Credence  to  all  the  smaller  ones. 
Natural  Scarcity  and  I,  Technology, 
are  old  enemies.  We  have  Fought  on 
a  thousand  battlefields.  He  always 
won  because  in  my  earlier  days  my 
Stage  of  Development  was  too  Low. 
Then,  ever  since  the  Price  System  be- 
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gan,  I've  been  limited  to  the  use  of 
Human  Toil  and  Hand  Tools  and 
Handicraft  -  Agrarian  Methods,  in 
fighting  him.  This  has  been  so  all  over 
the  world  except  on  one  Continent. 
We'll  come  to  that  part  of  my  story 
later. 

Another  Factor  which  had  always 
Handicapped  me  in  my  struggles 
against  Natural  Scarcity  was  the  fact 
that  I,  Technology,  had  never  had 
Command  of  Enough  Energy.  The 
Forces  of  Energy  are  the  Shock 
Troops  of  Technology.  Although  I 
had  shown  considerable  Ingeniousness 
in  the  past  in  Improving.  Tools  and 
Weapons,  I  had  always  been  Held 
Down  by  this  shortage  of  Energy.  By 
Energy  I  mean  Power,  the  power  to 
do  work  such  as  is  derived  from  Hu- 
man Muscles,  Work  Animals,  Water 
Wheels  and  Windmills.  The  output  I 
was  able  to  Produce  of  anything  was 
always  Geared  Down  to  the  amount 
of  Power  available  from  these  sources. 

Any  high  school  book  on  physics 
will  reveal  that  this  amount  is  Negli- 
gible. The  best  I  was  able  to  do  in  the 
past  was  to  Improve  Skills  and  Im- 
plements. The  only  Tool  with  which 
I  could  ever  hope  to  Defeat  Natural 
Scarcity  was  Greater  Production.  This 
requires  more  Power,  i.e.,  Energy,  as 
well  as  better  Skills  and  Implements. 
I  was  never  able  to  Achieve  this  to 
any  great  extent  except  on  One  Con- 
tinent. I'm  ahead  of  my  story  again. 
We'll  have  to  get  to  that  later. 

They  Say  The  Sun  Stood  Stilt 

All  during  the  past,  the  only  source 
material  and  references  I  could  go  to 
for  Inspiration  were  my  parents  Trial 
&  Error  and  Empirical  Knowledge. 
Although  they  have  piled  up  a  tre- 
mendous output  of  Fable  and  Suppo- 
sition in  their  long  career,  these  two 
have  not  put  Out  much  Reliable  Ac- 
curate Information.  They  were  never 
of  much  help  to  Me.  That  had  some- 


thing to  do  with  the  Slowness  of  my 
Development  in  the  past.  A  much  bet- 
ter source  of  Inspiration  was  needed 
if  my  methods  were  ever  to  graduate 
from  the  Hit  and  Miss  class.  After  a 
while,  it  came. 

For  the  first  6,000  years  of  the 
Price  System,  Physical  Conditions  re- 
mained Static.  These  underlying  Fac- 
tors were  Human  Toil  and  Hand 
Tools  and  Handicraft-Agrarian  Meth- 
ods in  combination  with  Ever  Present 
Natural  Scarcity.  I,  Technology,  was 
Confined  to  a  Limited  Scope  of  Oper- 
ations. Consequently,  the  Superstruc- 
ture of  the  Price  System,  composed  of 
Business,  Politics,  Ecclesiasticism,  etc. 
was  static  also.  There  was  no  Social 
Change. 

Superstition,  Tradition,  Greed, 
Shrewdness  and  Venality  fought  for 
and  switched  control  of  the  Social 
Dung  Heap  among  themselves  for 
ages.  There  were  many  Wars.  In  fact, 
one  eminent  Society  of  International 
Law  has  estimated  that  in  the  last 
4,000  years  the  Price  System  has  pro- 
duced 8,000  Peace  Treaties  but  only 
268  years  of  Peace.  All  these  Wars 
added  not  one  jot  or  tittle  to  the 
General  Welfare  of  Man.  They  served 
excellently,  however,  as  a  Medium  to 
enable  one  or  the  other  Controlling 
Force  to  Climb  to  Eminence  over 
Men's  Graves.  The  Level  of  Civiliza- 
tion remained  low.  This,  of  course, 
was  because  I,  Technology,  was  Re- 
stricted. It  is  a  truism  that  the  Level 
of  Civilization  is  everywhere  Depen- 
dent upon  the  Stage  of  My  Develop- 
ment plus  the  Degree  of  my  Applica- 
tion. 

About  1,500  years  ago  a  particlar- 
ly  Low  and  Barren  Period  of  the 
Price  System  began.  It  lasted  about 
1,000  years.  Superstition,  Tradition, 
Greed,  Shrewdness  and  Venality  en- 
joyed their  Greatest  Reign  then.  More 
of  the  lowest  and  vilest  Elements  in 
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Society  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
Social  Dung  Heap  than  ever  before  or 
since.  It  was  the  Golden  Age  of  the 
Price  System.  These  Elements  con- 
cocted a  new  social  dictum  called 
Authoritarianism.  This  means  Blind 
Obedience  to  Arbitrary  Governance  by 
Dogma.  They  crammed  this  down  the 
throats  of  Men  with  Fire  and  Sword, 
Rack  and  Dungeon.  I,  Technology, 
was  forced  to  flee  from  the  Western 
World.  Fortunately,  I  found  a  Favor- 
able Territory  in  which  to  Expand  in 
the  East.  Even  Empirical  Knowledge 
and  Trial  &  Error  were  pushed  into 
the  Background.  Then  two  things 
happened. 

A  First  Time  For  Everything 

A  series  of  Physical  Events  occurred 
that  caused  a  Revulsion  against  Au- 
thoritarianism to  sweep  over  the 
Western  World.  Then  a  young  and 
virile  Stranger  came  riding  out  of  the 
East.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about 
him  first. 

The  Stranger's  name  was  Scientific 
Method.  He  cast  eyes  upon  Trial  8 
Error  and  went  for  her,  hook,  line 
and  sinker.  Without  ceremony  or 
sanctification  Scientific  Method  kicked 
Empirical  Knowledge  out  of  the  pic- 
ture and  took  Trial  8  Error  to  his 
Bed  and  Board.  There  was  never  a 
more  fortunate  Affair  in  the  long 
history  of  Man. 

It  was  a  prolific  Union  too.  Out 
of  it  sprang  first,  Observation,  Re- 
search and  Experiment,  three  beautiful 
Daughters.  Then  came  that  brace  of 
stalwart  Sons,  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 
They  always  go  together.  If  you  hire 
One,  you  must  also  hire  the  Other, 
or  else  you  get  only  half  a  job  done. 
These  five  children  grew  up  together. 
They  were  endowed  with  Intelligence 
and  Integrity  to  an  outstanding  degree. 
I,  Technology,  took  to  them  from  the 
start.  Since  then  we  have  been  in- 
separable. 


After  an  interval,  another  little 
Stranger  came  to  the  House  of  Man. 
It  was  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  off- 
spring of  Trial  &  Error  and  Scientific 
Method.  Its  name  was  Scientific 
Knowledge.  It  has  New  Characteristics 
never  possessed  by  Empirical  Knowl- 
edge. It  is  Exact,  Organized  and  Veri- 
fiable. It  is  easy  to  check  into  its 
Source  Material  and  References  to 
find  Inspiration. 

Empirical  Knowledge,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  for  thousands  of  years,  en- 
shrouded its  findings  in  Folklore, 
Fable  and  Opinions.  In  case  you  don't 
know,  an  Opinion  is  a  mixture  of 
Supposition,  Conjecture  and  Imagina- 
tion. In  other  words,  just  a  Guess. 
After  the  Price  System  got  going 
good,  Empirical  Knowledge  became 
worse.  It  mixed  Physical  Phenomena 
and  Abstract  Concepts  into  totally 
New  Messes  called  Philosophy  and 
Ideologies.  It  got  so  bad  that  I,  Tech- 
nology, had  to  hunt  like  blazes  among 
all  this  Rubbish  to  find  one  Single 
Little  Fact.  So  you  can.  imagine  how 
gladly  I  welcomed  the  coming  of 
Scientific  Knowledge. 

One  of  the  first  Prodigies  he  per- 
formed was  to  segregate  Facts  and 
Opinions  into  separate  fields.  This  job 
had  become  necessary.  Opinions  had 
always  tried  to  masquerade  as  Facts. 
This  Organized  Confusion  hindered 
my  Expansion.  I  had  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  difference  between  the  two. 
I,  Technology,  cannot  Operate  with 
Opinions.  I  need  Facts.  This  segrega- 
tion was  accomplished  by  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Scientific  Method,  namely, 
Observation,  Research  and  Experi- 
ment. They  attacked  Facts  and  Opin- 
ions with  glee  and  a  new  Weapon 
which  I  had  fashioned  for  the  job. 
It  is  a  Testing  Formula  called  Defini- 
tion of  a  Fact.  It  operates  as  follows: 

A  fact  is  the  close  agreement 
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of  a  scries  of  Observations  of  the 
same  Phenomenon. 

All  Concepts  that  cannot  meet  its 
Rigid  Specifications  are  classed  as 
Opinions.  Since  all  Opinions  are  out- 
side the  field  of  Facts,  they  are  equally- 
invalid  for  my  Purpose  and  Function. 
However,  it's  a  Free  Country  and 
Science  does  not  want  to  make  it  Less 
Free.  Every  man,  therefore,  has  the 
inalienable  Right  to  make  as  big  an 
ass  out  of  himself  as  he  likes  in  his 
Private  Life  by  blurting  out  his  Opin- 
ions. Since  all  Opinions  are  Equally 
Invalid,  his  neighbor  has  the  same 
Right.  In  fact,  the  right  to  wallow 
in  the  anarchy  of  Opinion  appears  to 
be  a  'Natural  Born  Right'  of  Man. 

However,  he  has  another  'Natural 
Born  Right.'  That  is  the  right  to  be 
protected  from  the  anarchy  of  Opin- 
ion. When  this  anarchy  overflows  and 
produces  Social  Effects,  the  line  must 
be  drawn.  Any  Man  who  Parades 
forth  his  Private  Opinions  into  the 
field  of  Public  Social  Problems  is  a 
Menace  to  the  General  Welfare. 


Prologue  to  Social  Change 

The  great  rise  of  Scientific  Knowl- 
edge came  about  this  way.  During  the 
Golden  Age  of  the  Price  System  while 
the  Western  World  was  stewing  in 
the  Fetid  Cellars  of  Authoritarianism 
I,  Technology,  was  Expanding  in  the 
East.  When  Physical  Conditions  be- 
came right,  I  moved  West.  Whenever, 
in  the  past,  any  Human  Culture  had 
become  Static  and  Decadent,  I  had 
moved  in  with  New  Technology  and 
New  Men  to  Take  it  Over.  I  did  this 
with  Neanderthal  Man,  with  Cro- 
Magnon  man  and  with  lesser  known 
races.  My  Tendency  is  to  Expand.  If 
I  cannot  do  it  in  one  Land  or  culture, 
I  will  do  it  in  Another.  Any  Economy 
that  adopts   Technology   must   there- 


after Expand  in  the  Social  Field  to  a 
plane  compatible  with  its  Demands,  or 
die  out. 

Into  the  Sodden  Atmosphere  of 
Authoritarianism  came  my  Products 
from  the  East.  The  Arabs,  Jews, 
Hindus,  Nestorians  and  Chinese  con- 
tributed. Some  of  these  Cultures  had 
received  their  Impetus  from  Ancient 
Greece.  There,  Scientific  Knowledge 
had  gotten  off  to  a  Respectable  Start 
2,000  years  ago.  It  had  been 
Squelched  by  the  rise  of  Authoritar- 
ianism. The  Men  of  the  East  had  re- 
ceived Greek  science  as  a  Heritage. 
They  kept  it  Alive  and  Improved 
upon  it  to  some  extent.  During  and 
after  the  Dark  Age,  Scientific  Knowl- 
edge came  west. 

By  then  I,  Technology,  had 
achieved  the  Manufacture  of  Paper 
and  Printing.  I  had  developed  the 
Magnetic  Compass,  for  offshore  navi- 
gation. I  had  Gunpowder.  With  the 
Arabs  I  had  worked  out  Decimals, 
the  Concept  of  Zero,  Algebra,  Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry,  Chemistry,  Physi- 
ology, Medicine  and  Astronomy.  I 
worked  with  Metals  such  as  Gold, 
Silver,  Copper,  Bronze,  Iron  and 
Steel.  My  Textiles  were  of  the  Finest 
quality.  I  excelled  in  Horticulture 
and  Agriculture.  I  had  Tinctures,  Es- 
sences and  Syrups  and  I  made  Sugar 
from  the  cane.  All  this  I  brought 
West  with  me,  but  the  Most  Precious 
Thing  I  brought  was  Scientific  Meth- 
od. It  led  to  the  Renascence  of  West- 
ern Culture. 

Among  the  Physical  Factors  which 
brought  about  my  Return  to  the 
Western  World  were  the  following: 
During  the  9th,  10th  and  11th  Cen- 
turies a  Series  of  Invasions  by  the 
Normans  into  the  South  created  Popu- 
lation Pressures  and  Unsettled  Con- 
ditions. The  causes  for  these  Invasions 
were  rooted  in  the  Poverty  and  Hard 
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Living  Conditions  of  the  North,  i.e., 
too  much  Natural  Scarcity. 

Between  the  11th  and  13  th  Cen- 
turies a  series  of  Holy  Wars  was  car- 
ried on  between  the  East  and  West. 
They  are  called  the  Crusades.  They 
were  brought  about  by  the  Social  Dis- 
locations caused  by  the  Norman  in- 
vasions; by  Mercantile  Rivalry  be- 
tween the  East  and  West;  and  by  the 
Split  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Branches  of  Authoritarianism. 

In  the  13th  Century,  the  Mongol 
Invasions  threw  the  Doors  between 
East  and  West  wide  open.  Following 
the  Mongol  Invasions  cama  the  Black 
Death.  It  swept  over  the  Western 
World  and  killed  over  a  quarter  of  the 
Population.  In  the  14th  and  15th 
Centuries  the  Travels  of  Marco  Polo 
were  widely  read.  It  created  a  Pro- 
found Impression. 

Off  To  A  Good  Start 

All  these  events  stirred  up  a  Fer- 
ment. Out  of  it  flowered  the  Greatest 
Advance  of  Science  yet  known.  It  was 
the  Renascence  of  Technology.  Fol- 
lowing it  came  the  Renaissance,  a  re- 
vival of  Art,  Literature  and  Learning, 
which  had  long  been  suppressed  by 
Authoritarianism.  Scientific  Method, 
along  with  Observation,  Research  and 
Experiment  bent  themselves  to  a  Study 
of  the  Physical  Laws  by  which  I, 
Technology,  must  operate.  Scientific 
Knowledge  became  Greater.  After  a 
few  hundred  years  of  this,  it  cul- 
minated in  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  I,  Technology,  at  last 
came  into  possession  of  a  Superior  Set 
of  Tools  with  which  to  Operate.  I 
now  had  the  Scientific  Method,  and  a 
growing  body  of  Exact,  Organized 
and  Verifiable  Knowledge.  With 
these  splendid  Tools  it  did  not  take 
me  long  to  design  the  Major  Tool  I 
had   always    lacked.     That    was    Ex- 


traneous  Energy.    With   this   Tool   I 
will  remake  the  world. 

Earlier,  in  the  East,  I  had  tried  to 
design  Extraneous  Energy.  I  had  some 
success  with  the  Expanding  Force  of 
Gas  in  the  form  of  Gunpowder;  but 
I  had  not  been  able  to  convert  it  into 
Power.  Then,  too,  Superstition  took 
it  away  from  me  and  used  it  to  make 
Firecrackers.  He  claimed  that  the  loud, 
popping  Noises  produced  would  scare 
away  the  Devils.  Later  I  used  this 
form  of  Energy  in  warfare. 

In  Ancient  Rome  I  had  stumbled 
on  the  Idea  of  getting  Power  from  the 
Expanding  Force  of  Steam.  That  was 
an  age  of  Human  Toil  and  I  was  un- 
able to  apply  it  within  that  Frame- 
work. So  Superstition  took  that  Dis- 
covery away  from  me  also.  He  used 
it  to  cause  Idols  to  turn  on  their  Ped- 
estals and  to  revolve  their  eyes,  and 
for  the  opening  of  Temple  Doors.  It 
went  over  big  with  his  Followers  as  a 
source  of  Awe.  My  time  was  to  come 
later. 

The  Factors  which  finally  brought 
about  the  introduction  of  Extraneous 
Energy  were  two,  both  Physical.  One 
was  the  great  Range  and  Complexity 
of  my  Improvements  in  Handicraft 
Methods.  The  other  was  the  Rise  of  a 
great,  new  Physical  Need.  In  the  12th 
Century  I  had  learned  to  use  the 
Power  of  the  Wind.  I  built  Windmills 
for  grinding  grain.  The  first  one  went 
up  in  1191  A.D.  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  Abbott  of  the  Monastery  nearby. 
He  said  it  was  a  Menace  to  Civiliza- 
tion. Can  you  imagine  that?  It  has 
ever  been  thus  with  Authoritarianism. 

I  had  built  Water  Wheels  to  use 
the  Power  of  Running  Water,  much 
earlier.  By  then  I  had  learned  to  use 
the  Power  of  Work  Animals  almost 
to  the  maximum  of  their  capacity  on 
Grinders,  Pumps,  Hoists,  Transport 
Vehicles,  etc. 
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Before  I  developed  Extraneous 
Energy  I  had  devised  the  Factory 
System  of  Production.  This  sprang 
out  of  my  much  earlier  Idea  of  the 
Division  of  Function.  However,  its 
Expansion  had  been  limited.  Although 
I  had  Textile  Factories  powered  by 
Water  Wheels,  their  Ability  to  Pro- 
duce was  small.  By  then  I  had  also 
gone  in  for  the  extensive  Use  of  Iron. 
I  had  devised  Mechanisms  like  the 
Crossbow,  the  Cannon,  the  Printing 
Press,  the  Loom,  and  others.  This  led 
to  a  greater  use  of  Iron.  I  developed 
Forges  and  Blast  Furnaces  powered 
by  Water  Wheels. 

This  growing  Range  and  Com- 
plexity of  my  Improvement  of  Handi- 
craft Methods  led  to  a  much  greater 
use  of  Fuel.  At  first  I  burned  Wood. 
As  the  Forests  dwindled  away  I  turned 
to  Coal.  As  the  Coal  Mines  went 
deeper  into  the  Earth,  the  problem  of 
pumping  out  the  Water  which  seeped 
in  became  too  great  for  my  Simple 
Devices.  So  I  turned  to  the  Power  in 
Expanding  Steam.  Once  again  in  the 
history  of  Man  arrived  a  period  when 
a  great  Physical  Need  arose.  A  Func- 
tion needed  fulfilling.  So  I,  Tech- 
nology, went  to  work  as  an  Idea  and 
invented  the  Steam  Engine. 

Try  and  Stop  Me  Now 

At  last  I  had  Extraneous  Energy 
at  my  Command.  My  Ability  to  Pro- 
duce jumped  immediately.  Scientific 
Knowledge  was  by  now  turning  out  a 
Volume  of  Exact,  Organized  and 
Verifiable  information.  I  delved  into 
this  for  Inspiration.  My  Rate  of  De- 
velopment speeded  up.  Soon  the 
Western  World  was  Powered  by 
Steam.  The  Machine  Age  had  dawned. 
The  Industrial  Revolution  was  on. 

I  soon  learned  how  to  use  the  Ex- 
panding Power  of  Gas  in  another 
Form.  That  was  the  Internal  Com- 
bustion Engine.  The  idea  came  from 
my    earlier    Experiments    with    Gun- 


powder. So  I  now  had  two  Prime 
Sources  of  Power  never  before  avail- 
able. I  had  learned  how  to  use  the 
Molecular  Energy  in  fossil  fuels. 
Natural  Scarcity  began  to  take  it  on 
the  chin  for  the  first  time,  as  Greater 
Production  entered  the  picture. 

Then  Superstition,  Tradition, 
Greed,  Shrewdness  and  Venality  went 
to  bat  once  again  to  Maintain  Natural 
Scarcity.  They  wove  some  more  Ab- 
stract Concepts  together  and  concocted 
a  new  Interference  to  my  Develop- 
ment. It  is  called  The  Patent  System. 
Ostensibly,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  set 
of  Rules  to  Reward  Incentive,  Stimu- 
late Initiative  and  protect  the  right  of 
inventors  to  Extract  Profits  from  their 
inventions.  The  Patent  System  is 
something  else  also,  much  more  anti- 
social. The  Rules  are  so  drawn  as  to 
protect  the  Intrinsic  Property  Rights 
of  Inventors  in  their  Devices.  Thus, 
they  can  do  with  them  whatever  they 
please.  They  are  not  compelled  to 
Apply  my  New  Developments,  but 
they  may  withhold  them  from  use  al- 
together. Or,  they  may  Sell  these 
Property  Rights  to  some  one  else,  who 
may  then  Bury  the  Invention  for  all 
that  anybody  cares.  The  Patent  Sys- 
tem has  grown  into  a  Gigantic  Grave- 
yard for  some  of  my  Best  Ideas.  It  has 
been  said,  however,  'That  which 
goeth  down  to  the  grave  shall  rise 
again.' 

In  spite  of  this  I,  Technology,  have 
gone  ahead  inventing  New  and  Better 
Mechanisms,  devising  More  Efficient 
Processes  and  tapping  New  Sources  of 
Extraneous  Energy.  About  a  hundred 
years  after  the  advent  of  the  Steam 
Engine.  I  conquered  the  Electric  Cur- 
rent and  put  it  to  work.  This  is  my 
greatest  Achievement  up  to  date.  Be- 
fore this  it  had  been  necessary  to 
couple  my  Mechanisms  directly  to  my 
Prime  Sources  of  Power  by  means  of 
Belts,  Pulleys,  Shafts,  Gears,  etc. 
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I  found  that  the  Electric  Current 
could  be  transmitted  over  a  wire  from 
its  Generator  and  applied  to  any  Mech- 
anism by  means  of  a  Motor.  This 
freed  the  Machine  from  its  previous 
Limitations  and  ushered  in  the  Power 
Age.  I  now  have  excessive  quantities 
of  Extraneous  Energy  available  from 
such  sources  as  Coal,  Oil,  Gas,  Wind 
and  Falling  Water.  In  addition  to 
these  sources  of  Molecular  Energy 
mentioned,  I,  Technology,  have  just 
lately  managed  to  release  the  Energy 
of  the  Atom. 

Scientific  Knowledge  seems  to  think 
that  there  is  a  limitless  source  of  Ex- 
traneous Energy  available  in  the  fission 
of  the  Atom.  The  only  thing  I  have 
achieved  with  Atoms  as  yet  is  to  Ex- 
plode them  in  the  form  of  Bombs. 
This  Development  came  out  of  the 
high  pressure  Physical  Needs  of  war- 
fare. I  have  not  yet  mastered  the 
Control  of  Atomic  Energy  as  Power. 
Even  if  it  can  be  achieved,  the  ques- 
tion is  what  is  the  use?  On  the  North 
American  Continent  Man  and  I,  Tech- 
nology, already  have  more  Extraneous 
Energy  available  than  Superstition, 
Tradition,  Greed,  Shrewdness,  and 
Venality    will    permit    us    to    apply. 

New   World  Symphony 

In  North  America  I  have  developed 
further  into  the  Power  Age  than  any- 
where else  on  Earth.  The  average 
Man  on  the  street,  however,  does  not 
benefit  much  from  it.  As  late  as  1943 
A.D.,  the  Records  show  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  population  received  less 
Purchasing  Power  than  is  considered 
sufficient  to  Buy  a  decent  Standard 
of  Living,  i.e.,  less  than  $3,000  a 
year.  That's  the  Price  System  for 
you!  Strange  as  it  seems,  if  the  en- 
tire Population  ever  got  an  adequate 
Standard  of  Living  under  the  Price 
System,  the  System  would  collapse  at 
once  upon  achieving  it. 

Through   the   application   of  Phy- 


sical Laws  and  Extraneous  Energy  I, 
Technology,  have  achieved  that 
Greater  Production  sought  all  through- 
out the  ages.  Yet  scarcity  still  per- 
sists. To  be  sure  it  is  no  longer 
Natural  Scarcity.  I  killed  him  off  in 
North  America  a  generation  ago. 
However,  through  the  machinations  of 
Superstition,  Tradition,  Greed, 
Shrewdness  and  Venality  he  was  meta- 
morphosed into  Artificially  Main- 
tained Scarcity.  The  net  end  result 
in  low  Living  Standards  is  the  same. 

Thus,  Man  is  being  robbed  of  the 
Fruits  of  Technology,  because  of  the 
Operating  Rules  of  the  Price  System. 
It  must  maintain  Scarcity  at  all  costs, 
for  that  is  the  only  Real  Physical 
Factor  in  its  entire  Sorry  Makeup. 
They  know  well  that  if  deprived  of 
Scarcity,  their  structure  will  collapse. 
The  General  Welfare  of  the  other  98 
percent  of  the  Human  Components 
involved  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
2  percent  who  control.  Their  God 
is  the  God  of  The  Market  Place. 

Their  System  of  Social  Life  is  cir- 
cumscribed to  the  business  of  Produc- 
ing and  Exchanging  for  a  Fat  Profit. 
The  Fatter,  the  better.  Therefore  I, 
Technology,  am  allowed  only  to  Op- 
erate as  much  as  is  necessary  to  make 
Profit  out  of  my  Operations.  This 
anti-social  Rule  of  the  Pries  System 
has  held  me  back.  There  is,  however, 
a  Fatal  Contradiction  in  it  for  the 
Price  System,  for  whenever  any  Econ- 
omy attains  a  sizeable  application  of 
Technology  and  Energy,  it  must  con- 
stantly Increase  that  Application.  It 
comes  about  this  way. 

Cash  Register  Blues 

The  Primary  Rules  of  the  Price 
System  are:  Buy  Low,  Sell  High, 
Keep  Things  Scarce.  Its  Operating 
Philosophy  is  'Laissez  Faire.'  This 
means  'Let  Me  Alone  So  I  Can  Obey 
The  Three  Primary  Rules.'  .There 
are  only  two  sets  of  Physical  Condi- 
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tions  under  which  it  is  possible  for 
these  Rules  to  Operate  successfully  for 
any  Length  of  Time.  The  first  is 
under  a  static  Handicraft-Agrarian 
setup  of  Human  Toil  and  Hand  Tools. 
The  other  is  when  the  Price  System 
is  in  a  State  of  Continuous  Expan- 
sion. Neither  set  of  Physical  Condi- 
tions can  exist  for  long  after  I,  Tech- 
nology, enter  the  picture. 

The  three  Primary  Rules  make  it 
compulsory  for  an  Entrepreneur  to 
Operate  at  a  Profit.  To  do  this  he 
must  chisel  out  a  Preferential  Posi- 
tion for  himself  in  the  Market  Place. 
He  must  Undersell,  Outsell,  or  Out- 
manipulate  his  Competitors.  They  face 
the  same  Compulsion.  Everyone  in- 
volved must  attempt  to  Hog  as  big 
a  share  of  the  Market  as  possible.  The 
Physical  Conditions  created  by  these 
Compulsions  are  right  up  my  alley. 
Underselling,  Outselling  and  Manipu- 
lation tend  to  force  the  Introduction 
of  more  Technology  and  Energy. 

Thus,  a  curious  Thing  happens. 
Business  in  its  attempt  to  obey  its 
own  Three  Primary  Rules  is  driven 
into  a  direct  violation  of  them.  Buy 
Low,  Sell  High  and  Keep  Things 
Scarce  are  incompatible  with  Increased 
Application  of  Technology  and  En- 
ergy. 

In  order  to  Escape  the  consequences 
involved,  Business  is  driven  to  com- 
bine into  ever  larger  Units  so  as  to 
Control  the  Market.  This  practice 
is  also  a  violation  of  the  Primary 
Rules.  The  Combining  of  Businesses 
into  Corporate  Trusts  and  Cartels 
tends  to  the  introduction  of  Newer 
Technology  and  More  Efficient  Use 
of  Energy  by  New  Entrepreneurs. 
Thus,  my  Impact  upon  the  Ancient 
Price  System  Structure  continues  to 
mount  in  effectiveness. 

Through  Greater  Efficiency  I, 
Technology,  constantly  Reduce  the 
Man-Hours    of    Labor    required    for 


any  one  Unit  of  Production.  Busi- 
ness just  loves  this  because  it  Re- 
duces Unit  Labor  Costs  and  Increases 
Fat  Profits  by  cutting  down  the 
Total  Man-Hours  of  Labor  necessary. 
Because  of  its  nature,  Business  is  un- 
able to  prevent  this  process  from 
reducing  Total  Mass  Purchasing 
Power. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  ability  of 
the  Human  Components  involved  to 
Buy  Back  the  Products  of  Industry. 
If  Purchasing  Ability  is  not  equal  to 
Production  Ability,  the  Market  dwind- 
les and  Depression  sets  in.  This 
stimulates  the  Introduction  of  more 
Technoligy  and  Energy  again.  Over- 
all Costs  must  be  reduced  in  order 
to  Operate  at  a  Profit  in  a  Dwindling 
Market.  The  very  process  of  Reduc- 
ing Overall  Costs  also  reduces  Total 
Mass  Purchasing  Power  still  further 
by  driving  Total  Man-Hours  of  La- 
bor lower.  It  seems  that  Business  is 
now  in  the  Business  of  putting  itself 
out  of  Business.    Hurray! 

No  Tickee,  No  Washee! 

Involved  with  the  Lowering  of 
Overall  Costs  and  a  Dwindling  Mar- 
ket are  the  necessity  to  manufacture 
Cheaper  Products  and  create  Artifi- 
cial Demands.  The  latter  is  done  by 
Advertising  and  other  Economic 
Hocus  Pocus.  Perhaps,  if  the  Price 
System  could  Advertise  itself  into  a 
System  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
wherein  everybody  Lived  by  taking 
in  each  other's  Washing,  its  prob- 
lems would  be  solved.  There  would 
have  to  be  Rigid  Standards  of  Dirti- 
ness. Business  couldn't  afford  to  have 
its  Apple  Cart  upset  by  Radicals  who 
insisted  on  keeping  too  Clean.  It 
would  only  lead  to  the  Introduction  of 
Technology.  In  fact,  There  Ought 
to  be  a  Law  so  that  it  would  be 
unconstitutional  to  be  caught  with 
a  Clean  Shirt  except  on  Sunday.  Three 
jeers  for  Good  Old  Business! 
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Getting  back  to  our  Story,  the 
only  way  to  raise  Total  Purchasing 
Ability  in  proportion  to  the  Decline 
of  Total  Man-Hours  of  Labor  is  to 
boost  Wage  Rates.  This  increases 
Unit  Costs  again  and  promotes  the 
introduction  of  More  Technology. 
The  efforts  of  Business  to  balance 
Exchange  and  Profit  against  Energy 
and  Technology  reminds  me  of  a 
blind  man  in  a  dark  room  chasing 
a  black  cat  that  isn't  there. 

There  are  other  Fatal  Contradic- 
tions involved  in  the  Idea  of  Ex- 
change for  Profit,  such  as:  Limita- 
tion of  Natural  Resources,  Expansion 
of  Debt,  Decline  of  the  Interest  Rate, 
etc.  They  are  too  involved  to  ex- 
plain here.  However,  you  may  rest 
assured  that  it  is  a  Physical  Impos- 
sibility for  the  Price  System  to  bal- 
ance Production  and  Purchasing 
Power.  The  nature  of  its  own  Oper- 
ating Rules  makes  it  impossible. 

Indeed,  it  was  never  interested  in 
that.  Such  a  Functional  Idea  is  for- 
eign to  its  Purpose.  Yet  if  it  does 
not  accomplish  it  soon,  it  will  destroy 
itself.  That  is  the  Dilemma  of  the 
Power  Age,  which  I,  Technology, 
have  brought  about  on  the  North 
American   Continent. 

So  far  the  Price  System  has  evaded 
this  Dilemma  by  resorting  to  a  series 
of  Stop-Gap  Alternatives.  Among 
these  are:  Government  Charity  to 
Business  in  the  form  of  Fat  Con- 
tracts, Cost-Pius,  Subsidies,  Carry- 
Backs,  Government  Distribution  of 
Purchasing  Power  to  the  Human 
Components  involved  so  they  can 
Buy  the  Products  of  Government- 
Supported  Business,  Foreign  Wars, 
Foreign  Loans,  Installment  Buying, 
Waste  and  Shoddy  Goods.  But,  it's 
no  use.  These  alternatives  lead  only 
to  Higher  Taxes,  Lower  Interest 
Rates,  Greater  Debt  Loads,  Depre- 
ciated Credit,  Inflation,  Deflation  and 


still  Lower  Total  Mass  Purchasing 
Power.  It's  like  a  Habit-Forming 
Drug,  the  use  of  which  makes  it 
constantly  necessary  to  increase  the 
dosage  to  get  the  Desired  Effect. 

I,  Technology,  am  reducing  the 
Alternatives  faster  than  they  can  be 
adopted.  Soon  there  will  be  only 
one  alternative.  It  will  be  a  choice 
between  Science  or  Chaos.  All  down 
through  History,  I  have  eliminated 
Inferior  Technologies  and  Men  in 
favor  of  Better.  It  is  the  Law  of 
my  Growth.  The  Degree  of  my  Ap- 
plication must  keep  pace  with  the 
Stage  of  my  Development.  This  ap- 
plies to  both  the  Social  and  Industrial 
Field.  There  is  no  Recourse  anywhere. 
These  laws  are  inexorable.  That  is 
how  I  MUST  Operate. 
Oldest  Trick  In  The  Book 

Since  I  obtained  command  of  Ex- 
traneous Energy  I  have  adopted  a  new 
Strategy  toward  my  ancient  enemies, 
Superstition,  Tradition,  Greed, 
Shrewdness  and  Venality.  With  Sci- 
entific Knowledge,  I  was  able  to  split 
them  against  each  other.  Scientific 
Knowledge  had  an  irresistible  Appeal 
for  Greed,  Shrewdness  and  Venality. 
They  saw  an  opportunity  to  use  him 
for  still  Fatter  Profits.  In  this  they 
have  been  Successful. 

Superstition  and  Tradition  ob- 
jected. They  realized  the  danger  in- 
volved. They  saw  that  if  Greed, 
Shrewdness  and  Venality  took  Scien- 
tific Knowledge  on,  it  would  turn  into 
a  Frankenstein  that  eventually  would 
destroy  them  all.  It  was  no  use.  The 
Lure  of  Fatter  Profits  was  too  great. 
Today,  Greed,  Shrewdness  and  Venal- 
ity have  built  great  Research  Labora- 
tories all  over  the  land  for  Science. 
In  1900  there  were  only  a  baker's 
dozen  of  such  Kept  Institutions  in 
the  U.S.  Today,  there  are  thousands. 
Science  does  not  know  that  it  is 
playing  a  Double  Dealing  Role.    Nei- 
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ther  docs  Greed,  Shrewdness  and  Ven- 
ality. All  four  have  one-track  minds. 
Science  is  interested  only  in  the  Pur- 
suit of  Knowledge  for  the  sake  of 
Knowledge.  The  other  three  are  in- 
terested only  in  Science  as  a  source 
of  Fatter  Profits.  They  still  imagine 
that  they  can  manipulate  Physical 
Phenomena  and  maintain  the  Status 
Quo  at  the  same  time.  I,  Technology, 
know  that  they  cannot. 

Scientific  Knowledge  has  created 
marvelous  New  Jewels  out  of  Pure 
Science.  From  their  Ivory  Towers 
they  hand  these  gems  down  to  Greed, 
Shrewness  and  Venality.  The  latter 
turn  them  over  to  me  to  Convert 
into  Fatter  Profits  in  the  Market 
Place.  Brother,  how  I  love  to  play 
that  Role.  Yes,  indeed,  the  chiseling 
Triplets  of  the  Price  System  have  sold 
out  their  ancient  alliance  with  Super- 
stition and  Tradition.  The  Deal  was 
consummated  under  the  blessed  banner 
of  High,  Low,  Close. 

I  have  little  left  to  fear  from  Greed, 
Shrewdness  and  Venality.  All  they 
need  is  more  Rope.  They  are  hang- 
ing themselves.  My  real  enemies  now 
are  Superstition  and  Tradition.  They 
are  inflexibly  rooted  in  that  Occult 
World  of  the  Metaphysical  from  which 
emanate  Man's  worst  Fears,  and  in 
the  Dead  Past  from  which  reaches 
his  greatest  inhibitions.  They  hate 
me,  Technology,  with  an  undying 
hatred.  From  out  of  the  depths  of 
their  Dark  Concepts  they  curse  the 
day  I  was  born. 

For  at  least  a  half  million  years 
Superstition  and  Tradition  have  ruled 
the  minds  of  Men.  They  are  his 
Natural  Born  Enemies.  They  have 
always  restrained  him  from  a  Better 
Existence  on  this  Earth.  He,  poor 
fool,  doesn't  even  seem  to  know  it. 
He  cuddles  them  to  his  Breast  with 
prayerful  fondness  and  nurses  them 
with  the  Substance  of  his  Life.    All 


they  ever  gave  in  return  was  Belief 
and  Opinions.  These  are  the  chains 
that  tie  Host  and  Leech  together  to 
the  Dead  Past. 

Superstition  and  Tradition  are 
strong,  cunning  and  devoid  of  Scru- 
ples. They  will  stop  at  nothing  to 
overcome  Technology.  All  down 
through  History  they  have  led  the 
Parade  in  every  Counter-Revolution- 
ary  movement  against  the  General 
Welfare  of  man.  They  are  the  Con- 
centrated Essence  of  the  Price  System. 
I  know  them  of  old.  I  know  all  their 
Dirty  Tricks  and  Methods.  I  have 
grown  much  Wiser,  as  well  as 
Stronger,  in  the  last  few  hundred 
years. 

Nobody  Is  Perfect 

I  think  that  I  have  it  all  over 
Superstition  and  Tradition  in  every 
way,  except  One.  Like  Achilles  I, 
Technology,  am  invulnerable  in  all 
but  one  Spot.  That  spot  is  Social 
Violence.  Under  those  Physical  Con- 
ditions, I  am  easily  destroyed.  In 
this  respect  I  am  Tenuous.  Social 
Violence  is  my  Greatest  Weakness. 
This  is  even  more  pronounced  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  the  Power  Age  to 
which  I  have  developed  in  North 
America  than  it  ever  was  before. 

Previously  my  Development  was 
Cruder  and  Simpler  than  now.  Dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  I  became  more  Complex 
and  Diversified.  Even  then  I  was 
more  resistant  to  Social  Violence.  My 
Centers  of  Production  were  of  neces- 
sity close  to  the  centers  of  my  Sources 
of  Primary  Power.  I  had  no  Sec- 
ondary Movers  then.  Consequently, 
my  Structure  was  more  Integrated  and 
easier  to  defend.  Now,  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent Story. 

Since  I  mastered  the  Transmission 
of  Power  over  a  Thin  Wire,  my 
Centers  of  Production  can  operate 
from  Secondary  Movers  energized  from 
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a  distance.  This  has  led  to  Decen- 
tralization of  Production  to  a  large 
extent.  This  makes  me  more  Tenuous 
than  ever.  My  Centers  of  Production 
are  harder  to  Defend  and  easier  to 
Destroy.  Unless  I  can  devise  some 
Method  to  overcome  this  Weakness, 
I  will  have  to  watch  my  step  care- 
fully. Superstition  and  Tradition 
grow  fat  on  Social  Violence.  They 
have  instigated  it  on  Numerous  Oc- 
casions in  the  past. 

In  addition  to  the  Weakness  in- 
herent in  Decentralization,  there  is 
an  equally  great  Weakness  involved 
in  the  Modern  Complexity  and  Di- 
versification I  have  attained.  My 
Techniques  require  Constant  Balance 
and  Adjustment  between  their  va- 
rious Functions.  There  must  be  com- 
plete and  Vertical  Control  at  all 
times.  Let  this  be  disrupted  in  one 
part,  and  the  Power  goes  off,  the 
Lights  go  out,  and  the  Flow  Lines 
Stop. 

I  am  not  revealing  any  Secrets  when 
I  tell  this.  Superstition  and  Tradi- 
tion know  it  well.  Rather  am  I  call- 
ing it  to  the  attention  of  Men  because 
they  will  benefit  from  my  Continuous 
Operation  and  Expansion,  and  will 
be  the  ones  to  suffer  if  I  am  Destroyed. 
They  cannot  Live  without  me.  In 
view  of  this,  I  have  been  forced  to 
advance  a  Postulate.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that:  'Any  person  or  Group 
advocating  Social  Violence  as  a  Solu- 
tion of  Social  Problems  in  the  Power 
Age  is  guilty  of  Treason  against  the 
Continent  of  North  America.' 

The  showdown  between  Supersti- 
tion and  Tradition  and  I,  Tech- 
nology, willcome  soon.  It  is  long 
overdue.  Social  Problems  are  in- 
soluble within  the  Framework  of  the 
Price  System.  It  has  a  demonstrated 
Record  of  Futility.  My  Record,  on 
the  other  hand,  shows  Accomplish- 
ment   and    Constant    Progression    in 


spite  of  Interferences.  I  will  not 
stand  alone  at  the  Armageddon  of 
the  Price  System.  I  have  Volumes 
of  Factual  Testimony  and  many  Able 
Allies  on  my  side. 

Always  With  You 

I,  Technology,  was  with  that  run- 
ning-walking Ground  Ape  of  the  Cen- 
ozoic  Era,  waging  his  precarious  bat- 
tle for  existence  with  only  his  Bare 
Hands  and  the  Sticks  and  Stones  I 
was  able  to  provide  as  Tools  and 
Weapons. 

I  was  with  that  sub-man  Pithe- 
canthropus erectus  who  faced  up  to 
the  terrible  sabre-toothed  tiger  with 
only  a  Club  and  a  Stone  Knife.  Where 
would  he  have  been  without  them? 

I  was  with  the  Neanderthal  Man 
who  fought  the  great  cave  bear  and 
defied  the  Last  Ice  Age  with  the  Fire 
that  I  taught  him  to  Conquer  and 
Control. 

I  was  with  the  Cro-Magnon  Man 
who  developed  Tribal  Life  and  Or- 
ganization, who  carried  my  Tech- 
nology further  than  it  had  ever  been 
before  and  brought  Art  into  the 
world  for  the  first  time. 

I  was  with  that  Early  Neolithic 
Man  who  conquered  the  Cro-Magnon 
Race  to  the  twang  of  the  Bowstring 
and  the  long  reach  of  the  Piercing 
Arrow. 

I  was  with  that  Late  Neolithic  Man 
who  mixed  Copper  and  Tin  together 
into  Bronze  and  cast  it  in  Moulds 
patterned  after  his  best  Stone  Im- 
plements. 

I  was  with  that  unknown  Artisan, 
at  the  Dawn  of  Civilization,  who 
first  Smelted  Iron  in  open  pits,  who 
later  built  his  Furnace  in  the  side  of 
a  hill  and  still  later  Invented  the  Bel- 
lows to  make  his  Fire  burn  better. 

I  was  with  that  uncredited  worker 
who  made  the  first  Bricks  and  Thin 
Clay  Writing  Tablets;  and  the  peda- 
gogue who  advanced  beyond  Picture 
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Writing  and  designed  the  first  Wedge- 
Shaped  Syllables. 

That  was  in  the  world's  first- 
known  civilization  in  the  Sumerian 
City-States  of  the  Euphrates-Tigres 
Valley.  I  was  with  the  forgotten 
Agriculturist  of  that  valley  who  de- 
veloped the  first  Hydrology  System 
of  Irrigation  Trenches  and  Canals. 

I  was  with  that  uncouth  Fellah 
of  Ancient  Egypt  who  mastered  the 
Principle  of  the  Lever  and  designed 
the  first.  Shadoof  to  raise  Water  from 
the  River  to  pour  over  his  growing 
crops. 

I  was  with  the  host  of  Unsung 
Artisans  and  Experimenters  of  those 
Ancient  Civilizations  whose  Com- 
bined Efforts  mastered  the  principles 
of  my  four  basic  Tools;  the  Lever, 
the  Inclined  Plane,  the  Wedge,  and 
the  Pulley  or  Wheel. 

I  was  with  that  slovenly  son  of  a 
Stone  Mason  called  Socrates  who  ex- 
posed the  Beliefs  and  Opinions  of  his 
time  to  the  acid  of  Intelligence.  They 
killed  him  for  'corrupting  the  youth 
of  Athens.' 

I  was  with  Democritus  'the  laugh- 
ing philosopher'  of  ancient  Greece, 
the  first  Man  to  suggest  the  Atomic 
Theory  of  Matter.  I  knew  then  that 
'atoms  combined  with  each  other  to 
form  different  bodies.'  However,  I 
did  not  yet  know  what  composed 
the  Atom. 

I  was  with  Hippocrates,  the  Father 
of  Medicine,  who  combined  Observa- 
tion, Research  and  Experiment  with 
Inductive  Reasoning  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Art  of  Healing. 

I  was  with  Ptolmey,  natural  son 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  one  of 
Alexander  the  Great's  Generals,  who 
founded  the  first  University  in  the 
world  at  Alexandria,  Egypt.  For 
more  than  a  century  Scientific  Knowl- 
edge blazed  brightly  there.  Of  my 
pupils  there  Eratosthenes  measured  the 


size  of  the  Earth  and  missed  the  cor- 
rect answer  by  Only  a  few  hundred 
miles.  That  was  Good  Going  then. 
Hipparchus  mapped  and  catalogued 
the  Stars  for  the  First  Time  there. 
Hero  devised  the  world's  first  Steam 
Engine  there.  Archimedes,  who  ex- 
celled in  Astronomy,  Hydrostatics, 
Mechanics  and  Optics,  studied  there. 
He  invented  the  Revolving  Screw 
and  devised  the  first  Multiple  use  of 
Pulleys.  Euclid  who  digested  the 
mathematical  principles  of  Thales, 
Pythagorus  and  Eudoxus  into  the 
regularity  and  order  of  Arithmetic 
and  Geometry,  was  a  pupil.  Hero- 
philus  began  Anatomy  there.  He 
showed  that  the  seat  of  Intelligence 
was  in  the  brain  and  not  in  the  heart. 
Scientific  Knowledge  died  out  in 
Alexandria  after  about  a  century  and 
Pedantry  and  Philosophy  moved  in. 
That  was  in  the  3rd  Century  B.C. 
The  Library  of  the  Museum  was  the 
greatest  in  the  Ancient  World.  In 
390  A.D.  one  large  Section  of  it  was 
destroyed  by  Bishop  Theophilus.  He 
said  it  was  a  seat  of  Pagan  Learning. 
In  640  A.D.  the  Mohammedans 
burned  out  the  rest  of  it.  They  said 
it  was  not  a  seat  of  Mohammedan 
Learning.  It  has  ever  been  thus  with 
Authoritarianism. 

More  Witnesses  At  The  Bar 

I  was  with  the  Civil  and  Military 
Engineers  of  Ancient  Rome  who  built 
Sanitary  Systems,  Bath  Houses  and 
the  first  Central  Heating  System,  the 
Hypocaust,  and  who  designed  Roads 
and  Aqueducts  that  endure  to  this 
day. 

I  was  with  Haroun  al  Raschid, 
Caliph  of  Bagdad  (763-809)  who, 
after  Authoritarianism  began  to 
squelch  Scientific  Knowledge  in  the 
Western  World,  invited  Learned  Men 
of  all  countries  to  come  to  Arabia  and 
paid  them  good  salaries.  With  his 
reign  began  the  rich  and  many-sided 
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intellectual  life  of  Arabia  which  pre- 
served   the    Scientific    Knowledgs    of 
Ancient  Greece,  added  to  it  and  ulti- 
mately returned  it  back  to  the  West. 
I  was  with  Roger  Bacon    (1210- 
1293),     that     rebel     monk,     whose 
Studies  were  so  successfully  buried  by 
Authoritarianism  that  they  were  not 
uncovered  for  500  years.  He  wrote: 
Cease  to  be  ruled  by  dogmas 
and    Authorities;     look    at    the 
world!  There  are  two  modes  of 
investigation,   through  argument 
and  through  experiment.  Argu- 
ment does  not  suffice  but  exper- 
ience does.  Experiment!  Experi- 
ment! 
For  saying  that,  ,Roger  Bacon  spent 
20  years  in  jail,  without  Writing  Ma- 
terials, Books  or  Instruments.  I,  Tech- 
nology, was  there  with  him. 

I  was  also  with  the  alchemists  of 
the  13  th  and  14  th  Centuries.  They 
didn't  know  it.  They  pursued  Magic. 
They  sought  to  turn  base  metals  into 
Gold.  They  hunted  the  Grand  Elixir 
that  would  cure  all  Diseases.  In  these 
pursuits  they  pried  into  the  Secrets  of 
Nature.  They  uncovered  much  Em- 
pirical Knowledge  about  Poisons, 
Dyes,  Glass  and  Metallurgy.  Later, 
Scientific  Method  translated  much  of 
this  Empirical  Knowledge  into  Scien- 
tific Knowledge. 

I  was  with  that  Brilliant  Galaxy  of 
Men  who  pushed  back  the  frontiers 
of  Scientific  Knowledge  during  the 
15  th  and  16th  Centuries.  There  was 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Copernicus,  Ty- 
cho  Brahe,  Thomas  Digges,  Bruno 
(The  Inquisition  of  Authoritarianism 
burned  him  at  the  stake),  William 
Gilbert,  Francis  Bacon,  Vesalius, 
Paracelsus,  and  others.  They  brought 
Scientific  Method  to  bear  upon  Na- 
ture and  uncovered  many  of  its  Physi- 
cal Laws. 

My  Name  Is  Legion 

I    was    with    that    group    of    17th 


Century  searchers  for  the  Laws  by 
which  I  must  Operate.  There  was 
John  Kepler,  Galileo,  Isaac  Newton, 
Harvey,  Descartes,  Leeuwenhoek, 
Robert  Boyle,  Christian  Huygens, 
Toricelli,  von  Guericke,  Malpighi, 
etc. 

During  the  18th  Century  I,  Tech- 
nology, carried  my  pursuit  of  Scien- 
tific Knowledge  still  further.  There 
was  Coulomb,  Hershel,  Wilson, 
James  Bernouilli,  Laplace,  Cavendish, 
Denis  Papin,  Black,  Priestly,  Lin- 
naeus, Hutton,  Newcomen,  James 
Watt,  Benjamin  Thompson,  Benja- 
min Franklin,  and  Antoine  Laurent 
Lavoisier  (1743-1794).  Lavoisier 
took  the  prefix  al  out  of  alchemy  and 
founded  Modern  Chemistry.  He  was 
guillotined  by  Radicals  of  the  French 
Revolution.  In  sentencing  him,  the 
honorable  Judge  said:  'The  Republic 
has  no  use  for  Men  of  Science.'  His 
head  rolled  in  the  basket  and  his  body 
was  thrown  into  a  nameless  grave. 
But  I,  Technology,  lived  on  in  his 
work. 

In  the  19th  Century  a  still  greater 
galaxy  of  Men  came  into  my  Service. 
Scientific  Knowledge  was  becoming 
less  difficult  to  accumulate.  That  was 
because  by  now  my  Researchers  stood 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a  Growing 
Number  who  had  gone  before  and 
done  more  primary  work.  There  was 
von  Helmholtz,  Joule,  Lord  Kelvin, 
Carnot,  Clausius,  William  Thomp- 
son, Fraunhofer,  Maxwell,  Willard 
Gibbs,  Gauss,  Volta,  Galvani,  Ohm, 
Berzelius,  Humphrey  Davy,  Faraday, 
John  Dalton,  Ampere,  Mendeleef, 
Oersted,  Arrhenius,  Darwin,  Pasteur, 
Koch,  Lister,  Gregory  Mendel,  Daim- 
ler, Mayer,  Hertz,  Lyell,  Silliman, 
Audubon,  Joseph  Henry,  Asa  Gray, 
Torrey,  Agassiz,  Dana,  Leidy,  Marsh, 
Cope,  Newcomb,  Burbank,  Osborn, 
and  many  others. 

Besides    this    th:re    were    countless 
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thousands  of  known  and  Unknown 
Individuals  through  whom  I  ad- 
vanced. The  list  is  very  long.  Today, 
in  North  America,  the  Roster  of 
Scientists,  Engineers  and  Technicians, 
numbers  millions.  Many  of  them 
tower  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
greatest  names  of  the  past.  Scientific 
Knowledge  has  grown  to  Gargantuan 
Proportions.  The  advances  of  all  pre- 
vious history  pale  into  the  Kinder- 
garden  Class  beside  the  great  gains  I, 
Technology,  have  made  in  the  last  45 
years. 

'The  Felon  Days  Malinger* 

In  comparison  to  this  partial  list 
of  Great  Names  who  bear  witness  to 
the  Prodigies  that  I  Have  Wrought, 
how  many  Witnesses  can  Superstition 
and  Tradition  call  upon.  How  many 
Prodigies  have  they  wrought  in  the 
past  that  have  redounded  to  the  Gen- 
eral Welfare  of  Man. 

We  Listen  closely  and  Look  atten- 
tively as  Thousands  of  Centuries 
march  by,  one  by  one,  in  darkness  and 
silence.  From  the  Pliocene  Period, 
many  millions  of  years  ago,  to  the 
latest  tick  of  the  clock  in  the  20th 
Century  A.D.,  we  look  and  listen  in 
vain.  Not  a  solitary  Factual  Witness 
comes  to  the  Bar,  either  Quick  or 
Dead.  Superstition  and  Tradition  have 
wrought  only  damage  to  the  General 
Welfare  of  Man. 

Today,  with  what  I  know  of  Phy- 
sical Laws  and  with  my  Stage  of  De- 
velopment, it  is  possible  to  set  up  a 
New  and  Higher  Civilization  in  North 
America.  I,  Technology,  have  the 
Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Know- 
How.  The  Blueprint  of  Social  Opera- 
tors is  all  ready.  This  does  not  apply 
to  the  rest  of  the  World  as  yet.  There, 
for  the  most  part,  my  Stage  of  De- 
velopment has  Lagged  because  of 
Poverty  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Abundance  of  Authoritarianism. 

In  North  America  I,   Technology, 


have  already  created  the  Framework 
of  this  Higher  Civilization.  It  was 
sponsored  in  part  by  Greed,  Shrewd- 
ness and  Venality.  They  don't  know 
it  yet,  but  North  America's  great  Ca- 
pacity to  Produce,  which  they  encour- 
aged me  to  build  so  that  they  could 
Extract  Fatter  Profits  from  the  Market 
Place,  is  the  Framework  of  a  New 
Culture  within  the  Shell  of  the  Old. 
It's  Too  Late  for  them  to  Backtrack 
out  of  it  now.  There  is  too  much 
Capital  Investment  at  Stake.  Once 
Technology  is  applied  to  any  extent, 
a  set  of  Circumstances  is  set  up  which 
forces  its  Continuous  Expansion. 

My  Real  Danger  comes  from  Super- 
stition and  Tradition.  They  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  go  back 
to  a  Lower  Level  of  Culture  when  my 
Stage  of  Development  was  simpler. 
They  would  like  to  Freeze  Human 
Society  at  that  level.  That  is  what 
Fascism  is,  i.e.,  a  social  movement 
backwards.  That  is  what  Authoritar- 
ianism wants.  In  fact,  the  two  are  but 
different  names  for  the  same  thing. 
The  behaviour  they  exhibit  today  is 
the  same  shown  since  they  overthrew 
Ancient  Civilization.  They  have 
learned  nothing  New  and  forgotten 
nothing  Old. 

Lately,  Superstition  and  Tradition 
have  been  trying  hard  to  make  up 
again  with  Greed,  Shrewdness  and 
Venality.  They  are  pointing  out  to 
them  the  Inevitable  Effects  of  the  Im- 
pact of  T^dhmology  upon  the  Social 
Order.  The  lot  of  them  got  together 
recently  and  waged  a  bloody  World 
War  in  an  effort  to  turn  the  Clock 
Back.  They  were  beaten  on  the  Battle- 
field but  retired  safely  to  their  Politi- 
cal Rostrums,  Corporate  Offices  and 
Clerical  Temples  on  Both  Sides  of  the 
battlelines.  There  they  are  plotting  a 
still  greater  Counter-Revolutionary 
Move. 

The  Forces  of  Authoritarianism  are 
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moving  into  the  Social  Institutions  of 
the  North  American  Price  System. 
They  have  made  a  great  deal  of  prog- 
ress. Their  object  is  to  take  over  in 
collaboration  with  Greed,  Shrewdness 
and  Venality  and  revert  everything 
Backwards.  They  are  preparing  to 
Sell  North  America  down  the  river 
of  World  Fascism  under  the  wings  of 
the  Gentle  Dove  of  Peace.  The  Great- 
est Sellout  of  All  the  Ages  is  going 
through  the  mill  right  now. 

To  go  backwards  is  Not  the  Des- 
tiny of  North  America.  That  is  NOT 
how  We  got  where  we  are  Today. 
America  became  Great  through  the 
Expansion  of  Technology.  Her  Great- 
er Destiny  is  to  move  into  a  Higher 
Form  of  Civilization  through  a  still 
Greater  Expansion  of  Technology.  If 
you  do  not  believe  me,  just  follow 
Roger  Bacon's  advice,  'Look  at  the 
world.'  Look  at  your  Physical  En- 
vironment Today.  I,  Technology,  am 
All  Around  You. 

In  My  House  Are  Many  Mansions 

I  am  the  gigantic  Industrial  System 
of  North  America,  the  rich  Iron,  Coal, 
Copper,  Lead,  Zinc  and  other  Mines. 
I  am  the  great  Steel  Mills  which  light 
up  the  night  skies  at  Pittsburgh  and 
Gary. 

I  am  the  railroads  running  night 
and  day  up  and  down  and  across  this 
Broad  Continent. 

I  am  the  Telephone  System  which 
links  every  Home,  Office  and  Plant 
in  North  America  with  every  other 
one  and  is  in  Operation  24  hours  a 
day. 

I  am  the  great  Hydroelectric  Dams 
and  the  Central  Steam  Plants  that 
generate  Electricity.  My  Current  flows 
smoothly  and  silently  along  the  trans- 
mission Lines.  Interrupt  my  Flow 
and  you  Die. 

I  am  the  Radio  that  transmits 
Music,.  News  and  Propaganda  with 
the  speed  of  Light. 


I  am  the  all-seeing  eyes  of  Tele- 
vision. Greed,  Shrewdness  and  Venal- 
ity have  been  figuring  for  a  long  time 
how  to  convert  me  into  Profit.  So 
far,  they  have  not  succeeded.  That  is 
why  you  do  not  have  Television  yet. 
The  rule  of  the  Price  System  is  that 
Goods  and  Services  must  be  Ex- 
changed for  Profit. 

I  am  the  Sprawling  Factories  of 
Detroit,  Chicago  and  many  other 
places.  The  ingenuity  of  my  Applica- 
tions there  almost  knows  no  bounds. 
I  am  the  whirring  Presses  turning 
out  mountains  of  Books,  Magazines 
and  Newspapers  full  of  the  Propa- 
ganda of  the  Price  System.  Their  con- 
tent is  no  concern  of  mine.  I  only 
work  there. 

I  am  the  fleet  of  Barges  and  Boats 
that  ply  up  and  down  North  Ameri- 
ca's inland  waterways,  from  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

I  am  the  gleaming  Passenger  Planes 
flying  from  ocean  to  ocean  in  seven 
hours,  and  the  Helicopter  which  flies 
forwards,  backwards,  up,  down  and 
sidewise. 

I  am  the  Agricultural  Machinery 
of  North  America  which  produces  an 
abundance  of  Cereals,  Fruits,  Vege- 
tables and  Meat.  When  your  Ability 
to  Buy  my  Products  falls  too  low, 
they  are  sprayed  with  Poison,  Plowed 
Under,  Killed  or  Dumped  in  the 
ocean.  Artificial  Scarcity  must  be 
maintained  at  all  costs  now  that  Na- 
tural Scarcity  is  dead.  You  wouldn't 
want  the  System  of  Exchange  for  Fat 
Profits  to  Collapse,  now,  would  you? 
I  am  the  great  Textile  plants  that 
weave  on  Automatic  Looms.  I  am  the 
Synthetic  Rubber  Plants  turning  out 
a  Product  superior  to  Nature's  best. 

I  am  the  New  Synthetic  and  Plastic 
Industry  turning  out  Products  that 
don't  even  exist  in  Nature. 

I  am  the  Chemical  Industry  re- 
arranging the  Molecule  and  Atom,  the 
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better  to  suit  the  Functions  that  Man 
needs  fulfilling. 

I  am  High  Frequency  Induction 
Heating,  the  Super-finished  Part,  High 
Tolerance  Specifications  and  the  Deep 
Freeze. 

I  am  Wood  Technology,  Light 
Metals,  Ferrous  and  non-Ferrous  Al- 
loys, I  am  the  Tungsten  Carbide  Cut- 
ting Edge.  What  a  far  cry  from  the 
Stone  Knife  of  Homo  Neanderthal- 
ensis.  I  came  every  Foot  of  that  long 
way. 

I  am  Electrification  of  Industry, 
Mechanization  of  Farming,  Hydro- 
ponics and  Agrotechnology.  I  am 
Automatic  Mechanisms,  the  Photo 
Electric  Cell  and  Electronic  Controls, 
making  possible  Large  Scale  Opera- 
tions in  any  Field  of  Production.  My 
Processes  will  work  just  as  well  in 
the  Field  of  Distribution. 

I  am  the  Spreading  Network  of 
Highways  reaching  into  every  County 
in  the  Land.  I  am  the  Automobile,  the 
Motorcycle,  the  Bus  and  the  rugged 
Jeep  speeding  along  from  town  to 
town.  I  am  the  tireless  Trucks  poking 
their  powerful  eyes  through  the  night 
from  New  York  to  Kansas  City  to 
California. 

I  am  the  beautiful  Steel  Towers 
reaching  into  the  sky  above  congested 
Cities  from  coast  to  coast. 

/  am  almost  2,000,000  Machine 
Tools  and  the  1,500,000,000  /n- 
statled  Horse  Power  of  Prime  Moving 
Engines  in  North  America. 

Half  Slave  and  Half  Free 

I  am  the  Scientist  in  his  Ivory 
Tower,  turning  out  his  wondrous 
jewels.  I  am  the  Engineer  applying 
Mathematical  Principles  to  Natural 
Forces.  I  am  the  Technician  super- 
vising the  machines  of  Industry.  I  am 
the  Army  of  Skilled  Personnel  in  all 
Fields  of  Production,  attending  my 
Mechanisms,  maintaining  them  and 
Functioning  on  their  Assembly  Lines. 


I  am  the  Engineer's  Flow  Line  Chart 
of  Production;  and  the  Mechanics' 
Blueprint  of  Operation. 

I  often  wish  that  these  Men  in  My 
Service  could  lift  their  eyes  from  the 
Rut  they  are  in  long  enough  to  Catch 
On  To  The  Idea  of  the  importance 
of  a  Blueprint  for  Social  Operations 
too.  They'd  better,  soon. 

I  am  the  entire  Agricultural, 
Mining,  Manufacturing,  Transporta- 
tion and  Communication  Flow  Line 
Sequences  of  North  America,  from  the 
Raw  Material  to  the  Finished  Product. 

I  am  the  Technological  Processes 
of  Production  in  every  Field  of  In- 
dustry. In  these,  'the  work  is  moved 
past  the  individual,  and  the  human 
being  employed  no  longer  participates 
in  any  part  of  the  process  as  a  contrib- 
utor of  human  effort  to  the  actual 
production,  but  is  only  there  as  an 
operator  to  stop  and  start  the  tech- 
nological process  and  to  set  up  the 
original  standards  of  operation.  A 
technological  process  after  it  is  thrown 
into  operation  by  human  instigation, 
controls  all  operations,  all  degrees  of 
accuracy,  and  all  dimensions  by  the 
rate  of  flow  of  goods  and  services.' 

Technology  today  is  something 
new  under  the  Sun.  It  is  the  integra- 
tion of  Scientific  Knowledge  into  a 
New  Entirety  of  production  of  Physi- 
cal Wealth,  together  with  the  social 
effects  and  conclusions  inherent  there- 
in. The  Whole  forms  an  overall 
Process  of  Social  Evolution  that  is 
unidirectional  and  irreversible.  It  never 
happened  before  and  it  can't  happen 
twice  in  any  one  Area.  This  Social 
Process  projects  its  own  Polity  of 
Control  and  Administration. 

So  far  I  have  not  been  permitted 
to  operate  much  in  the  Fields  of  Edu- 
cation, Public  Health,  Housing,  Social 
Relations  and  Distribution  in  general. 
These  are  still  mostly  the  Domain 
of     Superstition,     Tradition,     Greed, 
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Shrewdness  and  Venality.  That  is 
why  they  are  in  such  a  Mess  all  the 
time. 

I,  Technology,  have  solved  the 
Problem  of  Production.  I  cannot  work 
at  my  Peak  of  Efficiency,  however, 
until  the  Problem  of  Distribution  is 
turned  over  to  me  also.  I  can  solve  it 
as  well.  My  Past  Record  and  my  Pres- 
ent Stage  of  Development  constitutes 
a  Certified  Promise  to  that  effect. 

It  was  I,  Technology,  who  or- 
ganized the  Great  Industry  of  North 
America  for  War.  I  could  do  it  just 
as  easily  for  Peace.  I  flooded  the 
World  with  Food  and  Weapons.  I 
designed  a  host  of  New  Mechanisms 
for  the  fight  against  fascism.  Among 
my  more  spectacular  achievements 
were  the  Precision  Bomb  Sight,  Radar 
Detection,  the  Proximity  Fuse  and  the 
Terrible  Atom  Bomb.  I,  Technology, 
would  just  as  soon  turn  out  Peaceful 
Goods  and  Services.  It  is  not  I  who 
dictate  how  I  must  Operate. 

It's  Up  To  You! 

I  am  still  imprisoned  within  the 
Framework  of  the  Price  System. 
Those  who  control  it  manipulate  the 
Stop  and  Go  Lights.  I  only  work 
there. 

If  you  want  me  to  turn  out  Abun- 
dance,    Distribution,     Leisure,     Equal 
Opportunity    for    ALL    and   Security, 
from  Birth  to  Death,  I  can  do  the  job. 
It's  up  to  YOU. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  the  Degree 
of  my  Application  brought  up  to  a 
plane  equal  with  my  Stage  of  De- 
velopment, it's  up  to  YOU. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  the  Young 
Ones,  our  New  Citizens  coming  into 
this  life,  open  their  eyes  on  a  Land 
devoid  of  Beggars,    Crooks,    Charity, 


Chicanery,   Chiseling  and  Profit,   it's 
up  to  YOU. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  your  Chil- 
dren growing  up  in  a  Land  of  Equal 
Opportunity  free  from  discrimination 
of  Race,  Creed  or  Color,  it's  Up  to 
YOU. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  North 
America  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Stal- 
wart People  with  Intelligence  and  In- 
tegrity, It's  up  to  YOU. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  the  Old 
Folks  taken  care  of  Adequately  and 
Humanely  before  they  close  their  tired 
eyes  to  rest  forever,  It's  up  to  YOU. 
If  you  would  like  to  take  out  the 
Biggest  Insurance  Policy  in  the  world 
for  Yourself  and  Family  and  leave  a 
Legacy  beyond  Price  to  the  Loved 
Ones  you  must  leave  behind  when 
you,  too,  pass  beyond  the  veil,  It's 
up  to  YOU. 

You  cannot  have  any  of  these  De- 
sires met  under  the  Tyranny  and 
Regimentation  of  the  Price  System.  It 
just  does  not  work  that  way. 

In  the  Field  of  Social  Operations, 
however,  all  things  are  possible  to 
Technology.  I  will  do  whatever  YOU 
want  me  to  do. 

All  YOU  have  to  do  is  to  install 
Technological  Social  Controls  in  ac- 
cord with  the  Physical  Laws  by  which 
I  must  Operate.  I  can't  do  it.  It's  up 
to  YOU. 

If  you  will  set  me  Free  from  within 
the  Framework  of  the  Price  System, 
I  will  build  Right  Here  in  North 
America  the  Richest  and  Fairest  Civi- 
lization the  Sun  ever  shone  upon. 

It  will  be  the  First  Human  Culture 
in  the  sorry  history  of  Man,  organized 
and  operated  for  the  Prime  Function 
of  LIVING.  Would  you  like  that? 
Well,  It's  Up  to  YOU! 

I  AM  TECHNOLOGY! 
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From  Here  on  Out 

Keep  Your  Eye  On  The  Trends 
by  R.  F.  Novalis 

Ail-Time        Latest  HIGH 
Increasing  Trends..  LOW  Figures* 

1.  DEBT   (U.  S.   Govt.)    per  person January  I,  1840  $0.21  $1939.00 

2.  ENFORCED    LEISURE    (unemployment October  1944—630,000  l'.830.000 

3.  MACHINE  TOOLS  in  use**  (cumulative  total) 1925 700,000  1,800.600 

4.  BANK  LIQUIDITY  (percent  deposits  to  reserves, 

Federal   Reserve   Banks) „ 1921 60.0%  98.00<%, 

5.  GOVT.  (U.  S.)  BONDS  to  total  bank  invest-  ° 

ments  (Federal  Reserve  Banks) _....1929 39.0%  94.00% 

6.  GOVT.  (U.  S.)  BONDS  to  total  life  insurance 

investments    1915 .0005%  60.10% 

AU-Time        Latest  LOW 
Decreasing  Trends  HIGH  Figures* 

1.  PRODUCTION  (combined  factory-mine-railroad 

freight)   Index  basis   1919-20  monthly  aver- 
ages  equal    100   Oct.-Nov.  1943—250  187. 

2.  MAN-HOURS  WORKED   (total  of  man-hours  in 

factory-mine-railroad)  (Note:  1919-20  month-  Oct.-Nov.  1943 

ly  average  was  2.54  billion)  Actual  number 3.14  billion  2.45  billion 

3.  MAN-HOURS    PER    UNIT    in    above    industries, 

combined  average  ' ....  1919-20  — 100  40% 

4.  ENFORCED  SCARCITY  (load  factor  on  installed  "~ 

capacity  of  above  industries)  No  Figures  22<fo 

5.  INTEREST  RATES  (combined  average  yield  on 

Govt.-municipal-corporate  bonds)   1919-20    6.12%  1.70% 

6.  OSCILLATION  DOWNWARD   of   factory   output 

since  all-time  peak  (Oct.-Nov.  1943) 37% 

•November-December,    1945 

••  No  figures  available  on  number  of  machine  tools  scrapped 
Ed.  Note:  See  January-February  "Great  Lakes  Technocrat"  for  detailed  explanation  of  this  table 

*  Note:  Figure  on  Item  6  of  Decreasing  Trends  in  January- February  issue  Volume  3,  No.  8,  page  24  should  have 
read  2214  drop  instead  of  40. 


Bet  You  Didn't  Know  This 


A  very  clever  and  extremely  useful 
machine  has  been  on  the  market  for  some 
time  and  which  has  not  been  given  proper 
publicity  or  credit.  The  machine  takes 
very  little  room  and  is  propelled  by  means 
of  a  pedal  attachment,  by  means  of  which 
a  fulcrum  lever  converts  a  vertical  recipro- 
cal motion  into  a  circular  movement. 

The  principal  part  of  the  machine  is 
a  huge  disc  that  revolves  in  a  vertical 
plane.  Power  is  applied  through  the  axis 
of  the  disc  and  work  is  done  on  the  peri- 
phery, where  the  hardest  steel,  by  mere 
contact,  may  be  reduced  to  any  shape. 

The  machine  is  called  a  grindstone. 

(Machinists  Monthly  Journal,  Novem- 
ber 1945.) 


There  are  only  1 1  steam  boilers  in 
the  entire  world  capable  of  generating 
1,000,000  pounds  of  steam  per  hour. 
Each  one  is  as  wide  as  a  four-lane  high- 
way, as  tall  as  an  8  story  building  and 
burns  a  carload  (45  tons)  of  pulverized 
coal  every  hour.  One  of  these  units  can 
heat  10,000  average  dwellings  in  the 
winter  time,  figured  on  a  basis  of  100 
lbs.  of  steam  per  hour  per  dwelling. 
Where  are  these  giant  generating  plants? 
In  Asia?  No!  In  Africa?  No!  In 
Europe?  No!  In  South  America?  No! 
They're  all  right  here  in  the  U.S.A. 
(From  an  ad  by  Combustion  Engineering 
in  Fortune,  January   1946.) 
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From  the  Camera 's  Eyeview 

A   World   of   Technology 
Watch  The  Facts  March  By 

Let's  attend  a  Technocracy  meeting.  Here  is  one  that  was  held  at  Maccabee's  Audtiorium  Detroit 
1?onTe%lat'form  **  '  Authorized  Technocracy  Speaker  of  Section  15.  R    D    8141 .Cleveland 

It  is  fashionable  these  days  to  talk  about  'One  World.'  Every  'right-thinker'  in  the  land,  whether 
politician,  pulpiteer,  or  private  enterpriseer,  is  hard  at  it  now.  This  Speaker  goes  them  all  one  better 
He  is  analyzing  the  two  worlds  that  exist  side  by  side  under  the  Price  System.  These  are:  1)  The 
old  world  of  toil  and  scarcity withthe  ignorance,  insecurity  and  low  degree  of  General  Welfare  it 
produces.  2)  The  new  word  of  power  and  abundance  with  its  emerging  high  culture  of  science  and 
technology  which  is  struggling  to  be  born.  The  old  world  of  toil  and  scarcity,  like  the  poor  of  Holy 
Writ,  has  always  been  with  us.  In  fact,  one  produced  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  The  new  world 
of  science   will   outlaw  these   ancient   dictums   of   the"    Price   System. 

As  we  take  our  seats,  the  Speaker  is  telling  almost  half  a  thousand  Americans  about  the  social  aspect 
of  science  This  vital  subject  is  taboo  in  the  'free  press'  and  the  little  (or  big)  red  school  house 
It  is  anti-Price  System  That's  why  it's  taboo.  That's  why  Americans  go  to  Technocracy  meetings 
They  want  the  facts.  The  Speaker  talks  about  the  physical  factors  that  shape  our  common  destiniesV 
these  tacts  dictate  a  new  concept  of  citizenship  so  that  when  events  demand  social  change,  we  mav 
avoid  chaos  and  move  out  of  the  old  Price  System  world  into  the  new  world  of  science.  Technoloav 
is  the  means  whereby  we  live.  After  all,  most  people  like  to  live,  don't  you  think?  The  catch  to 
it  is  that  to  live  in  an  Age  of  Power,  we  must  learn  how.  The  time  in  which  to  learn  is  short.  If  we 
J1?  ,  *",  no,v/'  the  time  in  which  to  su*fer  will  be  long.  Here  are  a  few  scenes  from  the  new 
world  of  Technology.  (continued  on  page  32) 
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Photo:     Stokes  and  Smith  Company 

Technology,  is  it  for  women  too?  Of  course!  They're  the  better  50  percent  of  the  human  race,  aren't 
they?  Here's  an  attendant  feeding  empty  containers  into  an  Automatic  Duplex  Auger  Filling  Machine. 
The  unit  fills  a  container  every  second  with  any  kind  of  powdered  or  granular  products  used  for  foods, 
groceries,   drugs,   chemicals,   etc.    The   fill  is   precise   and   clean.     Goodbye,   guess   work. 


Photo:     Towmotor  Corporation 


Power  is  the  great  equalizer,  the  common  denominator  of  this  age.  Women  can  control  it  as  well 
as  men.  Installing  Towmotors  in  this  plant  packaging  food  products  for  overseas  shipment  cut  the 
man-hours  involved  in  handling  operations  61  percent.  This  lady,  with  power,  raises  a  pallet  of 
20  bags  weighing   1600  lbs.   and  stores  it   neatly   on   a   platform  7'   above   the   floor.     Goodbye   toil. 


Photo:    International  Harvester  Company 

Design  is  the  essence  of  technology.  Here's  the  giant  TD-24,  17  foot,  18  ton  TracTracTor  and  the 
little  8  foot,  1050  lb.  Farmall  Cub.  Each  one  is  designed  for  its  job.  the  Cub  with  10  hp  is  designed 
for  the  2,000,000  farms  of  less  than  40  acres.  It  has  a  full  line  of  attachable  implements.  The  TD-24 
is    equal    to    the    power    demands    of    large    scale    farm    projects,    earth    moving    or    lumbering. 


Official    Photo    USAAF 


Another  sample  of  design,  a  B-29  bomber  and  a  tiny  liaison  type  plane.  Engineers  understand  about 
design.  The  right  kind  of  engineers  understand  that  if  a  social  system  is  to  operate  for  the  General 
Welfare,  it  must  be  designed  for  the  job.  Any  intelligent  North  American  can  know  that  much.  Tech- 
nocracy   has    the    design    for    a    scientific    social-industrial    system.     It    will    distribute    abundance. 
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ACS  Photo.   R.   D.   8141 

A  scene  from  another  Technocracy  meeting.  It's  at  the  Portage  Hotel,  Akron,  January  20  1946.  John 
Spitler,  Authorized  Technocracy  Speaker  of  Section  1,  R.  D.  8342,  Detroit,  is  on  the  platform.  His 
theme  is  '70,000,000  jobs.'  In  the  Orient  every  coolie  has  a  'job.'  If  we  want  70,000,000  'jobs'  here, 
we    have    to    take    fascism    too.     Technology    dictates    a    minimum    of    toil    for    abundance. 


Photo:    Maryland   Casualty  Company 

When  a  house  of  cards  collapses  the  top  cards  fall  farther  and  harder  than  the  rest.  Get  the  idea? 
The  issue  before  North  America  today  is  not  'One  World'  or  how  to  make  the  atom  behave.  It  is 
the  adoption  of  technological  social  controls,  or  chaos.  There  is  top  insurance  against  social  chaos 
waiting  to  be  taken  out.    If  we  don't  take  it  out,  it's  going  to  get  very  tough  in  the  good  old  U.S.A.  soon. 
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ACS  Photo,   R.   D.  8141 

'Knights  of  Energy' 

(continued    from    page    25) 

Now  the  talking  is  finished  and  the  time  for  action  has  come.  Here  are  the  sign-up  tables  at  the 
Ocasek  meeting.  About  10  percent  of  the  audience  decide  they  want  to  do  something  about  it.  That's 
why  they're  joining  Technocracy.  They  will  go  through  the  Technocracy  Study  Course.  There  they 
will  get  a  fundamental  orientation  in  the  scientific  approach  to  social  problems.  They  will  analyze 
the  Price  System  and  discover  exactly  why  it  stinks.  They  will  also  analyze  the  synthesis  of  Tech- 
nocracy and  the  concept  of  Technological  social  controls.  This  knowledge  is  not  available  anywhere 
else  in  North  America  except  through  prodigious  effort  and  long  years  of  searching  study.  It  cannot 
be   bought  for  love   or  money.     Technocracy  provides  it   free   to   all   members. 

Technocrats  know  that  there  is  only  one  world  worth  striving  for.  It  is  the  world  of  power,  technology 
and  science.  The  only  alternative  is  social  fascism.  Just  recently  a  quarter  of  a  million  young  Ameriacns 
gave  up  their  lives  in  a  war  against  social  fascism.  Remember?  They  didn't  die  for  ^  a  Price  System 
'One  World'  of  superstition,  ignorance,  disease,  toil,  scarcity  and  insecurity.  That's  the  ideal  of 
international  fascism.  That's  the  apotheosis  of  the  ancient  Price  System.  That's  the  only  kind  of 
a  'One  World'  it  is  physically  possible  for  the  Price  System  to  set  up.  Our  boys  didn't  die  for  that, 
did  they?  Then  what  else  could  it  have  been  for,  except  the  America  that  has  been  a  dream  in 
everyman's  heart  for  generations;  the  America  that  was  always  becoming  but  never  quite  became 
the  reality  of  that  dream.  They  died  to  make  it  possible  for  us,  who  live,  to  make  that  dream  come 
true.  How  about  it,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America? 

Do  you  want  to  see  your  own  country  sold  into  social  fascism?  Are  you  sick  of  muddling,  futility, 
hypocrisy,  sophistry  and  moronic  statesmanship?  Are  you  fed  up  with  snares  and  delusions;  tired 
of  chasing  Price  System  rainbows?  Do  you  want  to  do  something  about  it  to  help  yourself  and 
fellowman?  Then  join  an  Organization  where  your  efforts  will  count.  The  place  to  begin  'saving  the 
world'  is  in  North  America.  If  America  goes  down,  world  civilization  is  doomed.  The  motherland  of 
technology  is  here.  The  'brotherhood  of  man'  begins  at  home.  Let's  usher  in  the  new  world  of 
abundance    for    all    right    here.     INVESTIGATE    TECHNOCRACY. 


Primer  of  Technocracy 

The  Engineers'  Full, Production  Program 

By  George  Moody  Wolfe,  12247-7 


How  Full  Production  Is 
Now  Prevented 

When  people  want  goods  and  are 
able  to  buy,  then  the  more  plentiful 
the  goods  are,  the  lower  prices  they 
bring. 

Whenever  goods  are  produced  to  be 
sold  for  profit,  abundance  must  be 
prevented.  If  all  goods  were  abun- 
dant, like  air  and  in  many  places 
water,  then  nothing  could  be  sold  for, 
any  price.  So,  of  course,  profits  would 
not  be  possible. 

Producers  and  dealers  for  profit 
MUST  try  to  keep  the  selling  prices 
of  their  goods  high  enough  and  the 
costs,  which  include  the  wages  of  their 
employees,  low  enough  to  make  prof- 
its. If  prices  are  too  high  or  wages 
too  low,  many  consumers  are  unable 
to  buy  enough  goods.  If  prices  are 
too  low  or  wages  and  other  costs  too 
high,  many  producers  and  dealers  are 
unable  to  make  profits.  So  they 
MUST  shut  down  business  and  dis- 
employ  their  men. 

Producers  and  dealers  save  costs  of 
production  and  handling  not  only  by 
paying  low  wages  but  also  by  em- 
ploying machines  instead  of  men,  thus 
producing  more  goods  for  sale,  while 
fewer  consumers  are  permitted  to  earn 
money  to  buy  them. 

It  is  not  possible  for  competitive 
private  enterprise  to  secure  maximum 
production  because  competition  is 
enormously  wasteful  and  also  because 
many  private  owners  are  not  able  to 
afford   the   most   efficient   machinery. 

Private  enterprise  prevents  abun- 
dance by  a  number  of  devices.  Among 
these    are    the    fabrication    of   inferior 


articles,  monopoly  controls,  high 
prices,  restricted  production,  buried 
patents,  cartel  agreements  and  well- 
planned  waste. 

Whenever  more  goods  are  produced 
for  sale  than  can  be  sold  at  a  profit, 
they  MUST  be  destroyed  or  stored 
to  keep  the  market  supply  scarce, 
prices  high,  and  profits  possible.  Then 
producers  MUST  stop  or  slow  down 
production  and  disemploy  men. 

The  Government  then  borrows 
money  to  scantily  support  and  to 
pacify  the  unemployed  and  their  de- 
pendents. It  also  loans  money  to 
producers  to  help  them  buy  more  ef- 
ficient machinery,  to  disemploy  more 
men  for  the  Government  to  support. 

Government  debts  increase  taxes 
while  both  business  men  and  the  un- 
employed workers  are  made  less  able 
to  pay  taxes.  Government  debts  are 
increasing  faster  than  population  or 
the  national  income  while  employ- 
ment in  industry  goes  down. 

If  permitted,  the  Price  System  will 
disemploy  so  many  millions  that  the 
Government  will  not  be  able  to  sup- 
port them  either  with  direct  relief  or 
by  employment  on  public  works.  This 
will  further  reduce  consumers'  buying 
power,  lessen  the  demand  for  produc- 
tion, cause  more  industries  to  shut 
down  and  disemploy  still  more  men. 
If  continued,  there  will  be  a  complete 
breakdown  both  of  business  and  Gov- 
ernment, with  starvation,  violence 
and  chaos. 

How  To  Obtain  Full  Production 

Ever  since  1920,  even  through  the 
Great  Depression,  America  had  and 
now  has  sufficient  resources  and  ma- 
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chinery  to  produce  and  distribute 
plenty  of  all  necessary  goods  for  all 
of  us.  As  long  as  the  resources  and 
machinery  are  privately  owned,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  produced  only  as 
much  as  the  owners  hope  to  sell  at 
a  profit.  In  order  to  secure  freedom 
to  produce  a  full  supply  for  consumers, 
the  resources  and  machinery  must  be 
owned  by  a  national  partnership  of 
all  consumers. 

Machinery  must  be  made  to  do  as 
much  work  for  us  as  machinery  can 
do,  and  the  work  that  human  beings 
only  can  do  must  be  divided  evenly 
among  all  persons  between  certain  age 
limits. 

Costs  of  goods  will  be  measured 
by  the  amount  of  NON-HUMAN 
ENERGY  used  to  produce  and  dis- 
tribute them.  The  total  amount  of 
such  ENERGY  available  for  use  iwll 
be  apportioned  periodically,  as  follows: 

1.  For  Overhead  Costs:  Produc- 
tion of  productive  equipment;  sup- 
port and  education  of  all  under  work- 
ing age;  support  of  all  inmates  in 
institutions;  all  other  free  goods  and 
services,  maintenance  and  renewal  of 
productive  equipment. 

2.  For  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  goods  and  services  for  all 
others  of  working  age  and  over. 

This  last  portion  of  the  available 
non-human  energy  will  be  paid  out 
evenly  among  all  persons  in  this  class. 
Each  will  receive  ENERGY  CERTI- 
FICATES, with  which  he  may  pur- 
chase as  great  a  share  of  goods  and 
services  of  his  own  choice  as  his 
.share  of  the  available  energy  will  pro- 
duce and  distribute. 

Daily  reports  of  consumers'  de- 
mands will  indicate  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction necessary  for  a  full  supply 
without  overproduction  or  under  pro- 
duction. It  will  be  a  Balanced  Load 
System. 

The  Energy  Certificate  will  make 


hoarding  of  purchasing  power  for 
future  security  unnecessary  and  im- 
possible. Energy  Certificates  will  be 
non-transferrable,  non-negotiable,  non- 
interest  bearing,  non-savable,  and  good 
only  during  the  stated  2 -year  pro- 
duction period. 

All  taxes  will  be  abolished.  The 
cost  of  public  services,  for  which 
taxes  are  levied  under  a  Price  System, 
will  be  met  by  deducting  that  cost 
from  the  total  available  energy  (see 
Item  1  above)  as  a  part  of  Overhead 
Costs. 

There  will  be  no  debts,  rents  or 
profits.  All  useful  goods  and  ser- 
vices for  which  individuals  pay  money 
in  a  Price  System  will  be  distributed 
directly  on  the  basis  of  their  cost  in 
energy.  The  need  for  transferable 
money  has  passed  in  North  America. 
Most  of  our  exported  surplus  goods 
will  be  exchanged  for  goods  of  which 
we  cannot  produce  enough.  For  some 
we  shall  receive  money  of  the  foreign 
countries.  Americans  who  wish  to 
travel  in  those  countries  may  exchange 
some  of  their  Energy  Certificates  for 
the  foreign  money  and  whatever 
money  they  have  left  when  they  re- 
turn to  North  America,  they  may 
then  exchange  for  Energy  Certificates. 
Many  kinds  of  goods  and  services 
will  be  produced  in  so  great  an  abun- 
dance and  at  so  small  cost  per  unit 
that  it  will  be  more  economical  to 
distribute  them  free,  and  record  the 
total  bulk  costs  as  overhead,  than  to 
compute  the  costs  per  unit  and  record 
the  amount  distributed  to  each  in- 
dividual consumer.  Among  the  num- 
erous free  services  will  be  health  ser- 
vices, local  travel  and  communication, 
use  of  assembly  halls,  admission  to  all 
public  assemblies,  complete  education, 
and  possibly  water,  light  and  power 
for  homes. 

The  various  industries  and  services 
will  be  classified  into  departments  with 
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local  and  regional  controls  as  needed. 
Responsibilities  and  duties  will  be 
clearly  defined.  Workers  will  be  em- 
ployed in  their  chosen  occupations 
and  locations  and  graded  according  to 
proven  fitness.  Unpleasant  jobs  will 
be  eliminated  or  upgraded.  Persons 
of  working  age  whose  Price  System 
occupations  are  abolished  when  the 
new  system  is  set  up  will  be  reem- 
ployed in  lines  for  which  they  are 
fitted,   on  the  basis  of  qualifications. 

The  officers  of  each  department 
will  be  selected  by  officers  above  them 
in  the  same  department  who  know 
them  and  their  record.  All  employed 
persons  will  be  directing  or  perform- 
ing work  not  for  limited  wages  for 
themselves  or  for  the  profit  of  private 
employers  but  for  the  benefit  of  all 
citizens  who  need  the  goods  and  ser- 
vices being  produced.  They  must 
work  efficiently  in  order  to  hold  their 
rank.  Besides,  the  more  efficiently 
they  all  work  the  greater  will  be  the 
general  abundance  which  all  will  share. 

Refusal  to  work,  that  is  refusal 
to  participate  in  necessary  production, 
will  not  be  tolerated.  People  who 
do  not  want  to  work  will  have  their 
heads  examined  by  competent  psychia- 
trists. There  will  be  no  bums,  either 
high-class  or  low-class. 

The  directors  of  all  departments 
together  will  constitute  a  general  con- 
trol board,  whose  chairman  subject 
to  removal  will  be  the  chief  executive, 
bound  to  serve  the  entire  nation. 

Social  Effects  of  Full  Production 

By  an  assurance  of  plenty  for  all, 
the  chief  causes  of  greed,  graft,  brib- 
ery, blackmail,  extortion,  offcial  fa- 
voritism, fraud,  theft,  personal  dis- 
cord, class  distinctions,  conflicting 
class  and  sectional  interests  will  be  re- 
moved. Without  transferable  money, 
there  CANNOT  be  any  black  markets, 
kidnaping  for  ransom,  gambling  for 
purchasing  power,    traffic   in  vice   or 


injurious  products,  or  profiteering  in 
war.  Thus,  the  Engineers'  Design  for 
Full  Production  and  Direct  Distribu- 
tion will  indirectly  eliminate  more 
than  95  per  cent  of  all  crimes  and  set 
up  a  pattern  of  human  relations  which 
will  favor  and  encourage  morality, 
goodwill  and  brotherly  conduct.  The 
chief  purpose  of  social  controls  will 
not  be  to  tell  people  what  they  must 
not  do,  but  will  be  to  discover  and 
carry  out  most  efficiently  and  econom- 
ically what  the  people  want  done. 

The  purpose  of  this  whole  pro- 
gram is  to  serve  all  individuals  as 
fully  as  possible.  Whenever  a  con- 
sumer spends  his  Energy  Certificate, 
he  will  VOTE  for  the  goods  and  ser- 
vices that  he  himself  wants,  and  he 
will  get  them  if  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce and  deliver  them. 

The  fullest  possible  personal  liberty, 
consistent  with  the  general  safety  and 
welfare,  depends  upon  an  assurance 
of  continuous  plently  for  all.  Plenty 
for  all  can  be  secured,  not  by  wishing 
or  moralizing,  not  by  a  political  gov- 
ernment even  with  a  form  and  pre-' 
tense  of  democracy  trying  to  regulate 
competitive  private  enterprise  which 
cannot  distribute  plenty,  but  by  public 
enterprise  with  a  concerted  Full  Pro- 
duction Program  managed  by  compe- 
tent technicians  who  know  how  to 
get  big  jobs  done. 

As  we  increase  production,  while 
lessening  the  need  for  human  labor, 
an  important  purpose  of  the  New 
Education  will  be  instruction  in  the 
beneficial  use  of  leisure  time. 

There  will  be  full  freedom  of  be- 
lief, assembly  and  expression  consistent 
with  the  General  Welfare.  There  will 
be  full  scope  for  ingenuity,  individual 
initiative  and  competition  in  useful 
services,  cultural  activities,  hobbies, 
games  and  sports,  but  no  freedom 
for  gaining  economic  advantage  and 
domination  over  fellow  citizens. 
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No  individual,  young  or  old,  mar- 
ried or  single,  will  be  dependent  upon 
any  other  individual  for  material  sup- 
port. No  one  will  be  compelled  for 
the  sake  of  a  living  to  submit  to  any 
other  person's  harsh  domination  or 
to  live  or  associate  with  any  one  who 
is  perisistently  abusive,  offensive  or 
repulsive. 

Marriageable  persons  will  be  free 
to  choose  mates  according  to  mutual 
attraction,  to  set  up  homes  and  to 
have  children  with  full  assurance  of 
their  support. 

Discrimination  in  any  form  against 
individuals  or  minority  groups  on  a 
basis  of  race,  religion  or  color  will  be 
severely  prohibited.  All  citizens  will 
be  guaranteed  equal  opportunity  to 
advance. 


Thus  ALL  of  the  unattained  ideals 
of  political  democarcy,  i.e.,  plenty, 
security,  and  personal  liberty,  will  be 
attained  in  the  fullest  possible  meas- 
ure without  any  need  for  political 
parties,  compaigns,  petitions,  lobby- 
ing or  general  elections. 

Furthermore,  with  full  production 
America,  the  richest  nation  in  the 
world,  will  be  more  able  than  ever 
before  to  give  needed  help  to  less 
favored  nations. 

For  this  Program  we  do  not  need 
to  wait  for  anybody's  moral  reforma- 
tion; only  for  the  people  to  recognize 
the  necessity  of  working  together  with 
competent  leaders. 

THIS  IS  TECHNOCRACY! 


<#>» 


They  Saw  the  New  America 


'Into  the  discovery  of  the  proximity 
fuse  and  its  fashioning  went  the  work 
of  from  600  to  800  scientists — physi- 
cists, chemists,  astronomers,  electrical 
engineers. 

'At  the  top  was  a  co-ordinating  force 
that  pulled  it  together — the  center  of  this 
remarkable  nervous  system  linking  so 
many  first-rate  minds  with  so  many 
different  skills.  The  Office  of  Scientific 
Research  and  Development  kept  in  touch 
with  all  the  scientific  projects  covering 
every  phase  of  war  research. 

'The  tieup  with  industry  was  very 
close.  Industrial  technicians  and  re- 
searchers were  in  on  the  whole  project. 
The    Navy    gave    it    unlimited    backing. 

'Nothing  like  this  has  ever  happened 
before.  Here  is  the  pattern  for  the  solu- 
tion of  all  man's  life,  if  only  we  had 
the  courage  to  use  it  in  peace  as  in  war. 

'Who  can  say  how  long  it  would  take 
to  discover  the  cause  and  the  cure  of 
cancer  or  infantile  paralysis  with  600  or 
800  men  and  women  working  together 
toward  a  common  goal? 


'As  these  scientists  talk  about  their 
work,  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  this  other 
world  of  infinite  possibilities.  They  have 
seen  it.  For  a  brief  time,  working  under 
the  stress  of  national  peril,  they've  been 
a  part  of  it. 

'And  now  that  peace  has  broken  out, 
they  are  seeing  it  disintegrate.  The  co- 
herence and  the  strength  that  were  in  it 
are  running  away  like  quicksilver.  You 
can    hardly    believe    that    it   ever    existed. 

'Having  had  a  vision  of  another  way 
of  life,  they  are  more  aware  than  most 
of  us  of  the  conflicts  and  distortions  of 
what  we  laughingly  call  normalcy.' — 
Marquis  Childs  in  his  column  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  Times,  September  29, 
1945. 


'Nine-tenths  of  the  thinking  in  Amer- 
ica is  directed  against  the  interest  of  00 
percent  of  the  American  people.' — Mar- 
lene  Dietrich,  movie  star.  (As  quoted  by 
the  American  Freeman,  April  1946.) 
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Technocracy  and  Your  Trade 

The  Flour  and  Grain-Mill  Worker 
By  Organization  Division  8741-1 


'Down  By  The  Old  Mill  Stream' 

Bread  and  grain  products  contrib- 
ute more  than  25  percent  of  the  cal- 
ories and  protein  in  the  national  diet 
or  almost  as  much  as  is  derived  from 
meat,  poultry,  game  and  fish  com- 
bined. This  fact  makes  the  Flour 
Mill  and  Grain  Products  Industry  an 
important  segment  of  America's  tech- 
nological structure. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of 
the  industry,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  'is  the  small 
amount  of  labor,  relative  to  output, 
required  in  the  milling  process.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  machinery 
is  nearly  automatic,  requiring  few  at- 
tendants.' The  Census  of  Manufac- 
tures reveals  that  in  193  7  the  industry 
rated  73rd  in  a  list  of  105  industries, 
as  an  employer  of  labor,  but  was 
exceeded  by  only  8  larger  industries 
in  the  amount  of  electric  energy  used 
per  man-hour  of  labor. 

The  Flour  and  Grain-Mill  Products 
industry  includes  establishments  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  flour, 
meal  and  feed  from  wheat,  corn  and 
other  grains.  The  Census  of  Manu- 
factures limits  the  definition  to  'mer- 
chant' mills  which  purchase  grain, 
process  it  and  sell  the  products.  It 
does  not  include  establishments  manu- 
facturing mixed  feeds  or  cereal  prep- 
arations or  those  grinding  grain  on 
a  contract  basis.  The  latter  are  called 
'custom'  or  'grist'  mills.  Merchant 
mills  account  for  over  95  percent  of 
all  grinding  operations. 

'There  Was  A  Jolly  Miller' 

T.N.E.C.  Monograph  No.  7  has 
the  following  to  say  of  the  social  per- 


formance of  the  industry.  First,  let 
us  repeat  part  of  T.N.E.C.'s  defini- 
tion of  social  performance.  'The  acid 
test  of  business  is  not  the  profit-and- 
loss  statement  but  the  social  audit.' 
By  this  is  meant  'maximum  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services;  maximum 
consumption;  maximum  payrolls; 
minimum  cost  (to  consumers)  ;  maxi- 
mum employment;  full  utilization  of 
capacity.'  These  factors  are  all  meas- 
ureable.  Now  how  does  the  Flour 
Milling  Industry  rate? 

Monograph  No.   7  states  that,   'In 
the   flour  and   grain-milling   industry 
all  trends  have  declined  from  1919  to 
the  present  day'    (1940).     Here   are 
some  excerpts  from  its  analysis: 
'  .  .  .  employment    and    payrolls 
exhibit    a    downward    tendency 
throughout.  .  .  .  payrolls  have,  if 
anything,     declined    faster    than 
employment  and  .  .  .  faster  than 
the  number  of  dollars  which  the 
industry  absorbed  from  the  pub- 
lic. Not  so  the  dividends  and  in- 
terest payments. 

.  .  .  from  1927  to  1929  although 
production  remained  the  same, 
employment  went  down  10  per- 
cent and  payrolls  were  off  nearly 
7  percent.  Dividends  and  interest 
increased  20  percent  and  nearly 
9  percent  more  was  taken  from 
consumers. 

...  in  1935,  dividends  and  in- 
terest had  declined  less  "than  7 
percent  from  the  1927  level 
while  production  had  gone  down 
more  than  one-sixth  and  payrolls 
more  than  one-fourth.  The  in- 
dustry, in  short,  seems  to  have 
done  its  best  to  pay  out  dividends 
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and  interest.  A  priori  one  would 
expect  that  the  consumption  and 
production  of  flour  would  be 
the  one  to  hold  up  best  in  hard 
times.  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
kind  of  article  that  people  would 
have  to  buy.  Interestingly 
enough  it  declined  nearly  20  per- 
cent during  the  depression.  One 
would  expect  a  priori  that  this 
industry  would  have  given  con- 
sumers steadily  more  for  their 
money.  Instead,  as  the  figures 
show,  the  industry  did  not  per- 
mit its  product  to  decline  in 
prices  faster  than  the  declines 
that  occurred  in  wages  and  in 
prices  in  general. 

'Oh  Wad  Some  Power  —  ' 

So  much  for  the  social  performance 
of  the  flour  milling  industry.  It  is 
plain  that  the  industry  has  been  a 
nice,  fat  cow  for  its  owners.  No 
social  blame  attaches  to  them,  the 
T.N.E.C.  report  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. The  type  of  anti-social 
behaviour  exhibited  here  is  in  strict 
accord  with  the  Operating  Rules  of 
the  Price  System. 

The  cardinal  rule  of  this  system 
is  to  grab  all  you  can  hog  and  jar 
loose  with  as  little  as  you  have  to. 
We  all  exist  under  that  type  of  a 
social  system,  don't  we?  We  all 
unite  in  maintaining  it,  don't  we? 
We  all  try  to  excel  under  it,  don't 
we?  Then  what  else  do  you  expect? 
The  Price  System  is  geared  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  few.  Then,  you  may 
ask,  where  does  the  Flour  and  Grain- 
Mill  Products  Worker  come  in?  Well, 
let's  have  a  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  record. 

Technology  Will  Out 

The  peak  number  of  establishments 
in  the  industry  was  reached  in  1909 
when  there  were  11,691  plants.  By 
1939,    thirty    years    later,    9548    of 


them  had  permanently  retired  from 
the  Price  system,  leaving  only  2,143 
still  operating.  The  peak  of  employ- 
ment was  reached  in  1919  with  45,- 
481  workers.  By  1939,  twenty  years 
later,  20,710  of  them  had  been  per- 
manently retired  from  the  industry  to 
enforced  leisure  with  scarcity.  In  1909 
the  11,691  plants  and  the  39,453 
workers  of  that  year  produced  105,- 
757,000  barrels  of  wheat  flour. 
Thirty  years  later,  in  1939,  9,548 
less  plants  and  14,682  less  workers 
produced  5,612,000  more  barrels  of 
flour. 

1919  was  the  peak  year  in  pro- 
duction of  wheat  flour  when  over 
132,000,000  barrels  were  turned  out. 
If  we  take  1929  to  equal  100,  then 
in  1919  production  stood  at  110.9, 
man-hours  at  172.5,  output  per  man- 
hour  at  64.3  and  labor  cost  per  unit 
of  output  at  130.7. 

By  1939  production  declined  to 
90.8  and  man-hours  to  84.3.  But 
output  per  man-hour  rose  to  107.7 
and  labor  cost  per  unit  declined  to 
96.9.  This  adds  up  to  only  one  con- 
clusion. Technology  had  been  hard  at 
work  in  the  industry.  The  proof  is 
in  the  breakdown. 

During  the  period  there  was  about 
an  18  percent  drop  in  production.  To 
compensate  the  harried  owners  of  the 
industry,  however,  the  labor  cost  per 
unit  of  output  dropped  about  26 
percent  and  total  man-hours  of  labor 
bought  and  paid  for  fell  about  51 
percent,  while  that  good  old  angel 
of  free  enterprise  output  per  man-hour 
rose  about  40  percent.  Could  any- 
thing be  sweeter? 

Who  cares  whether  the  nation  con- 
sumed 20  percent  less  flour  products 
during  the  long  depression?  Who 
cares  whether  the  purchasing  power 
of  Flour  Mill  workers  fell  52  percent? 
Who  cares  that  over  46  percent  of 
them    were    technologically    displaced 
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between  1919  and  1939?  Who,  in- 
deed, cares  about  the  'social  audit'  of 
the  Price  System  or  any  part  of  it  so 
long  as  pickings  are  good?  As  long 
as  the  cash  register  tinkles  its  merry 
tune,  social  problems  can  go  hang. 
Who  cares? 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be 
said  about  the  Flour  and  Grain-Mill 
Industry  and  its  workers.  Space  limi- 
tations forbid  us  from  telling  the  full 
story.  It  has  been  told,  however,  in 
the  authoritative  reports  of  the  Bur- 
eau of  Labor  Statistics,  the  National 
Research  Project  of  the  W.P.A.  and 
in  the  T.N.E.C.  reports,  from  which 
the  data  here  cited  has  been  drawn. 
Any  one  who  can  read  may  get  the 
full  story  there.  However,  there  is 
one  more  aspect  of  the  impact  of 
technology  upon  the  Flour  and  Grain- 
Mill  Products  Industry  that  should 
be  mentioned. 

Unfinished  Business 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  says 
that:  'The  milling  equipment  in  use 
today  is  largely  automatic  even  in  the 
smaller  establishments.  Virtually  all 
basic  machinery  used  in  flour  milling 
was  fully  developed  prior  to  the  pe- 
riod covered  by  the  present  study. 
The  few  improvements  after  1919 
were  for  the  most  part  of  minor  im- 
portance.' Technology  is  not  yet 
finished  with  the  flour  milling  in- 
dustry. Two  major  fields  remain 
unconquered.  These  are  a  higher  de- 
gree of  concentration  and  integration 
in  the  industry  with  larger  plants 
where  technology  can  be  applied  on 
a  greater  scale  and  the  introduction 
of  more  automatic  packaging  ma- 
chinery. There  is  great  activity  in 
both  fields. 

In  1921  five  large  companies  milled 
about  23  percent  of  the  total  output. 
By  1935  just  3  companies  milled  29 
percent  of  all  production.  Centraliza- 
tion   of    baking    facilities    has    also 


worked  in  favor  of  large  mills.  Other 
factors  are  at  work  activizing  the 
impact  of  technology.  Among  these 
are  a  shift  in  the  centers  of  the  industry 
from  the  Northwest  to  Buffalo,  Kan- 
sas City,  and  points  in  Oklahoma. 
This  favors  the  building  of  new  mills 
with  better  technologies  than  those  of 
the  older  milling  centers. 

One  manufacturer  of  packaging; 
equipment  advertises  as  follows: 
'What!  Grandma  in  the  packaging 
room?  Yes.  And  doing  a  Bang-Up 
Job,  Too.'  The  ad  pictures  a  One- 
man  (or  woman)  bagging  unit  that 
will  'weigh,  fill,  pack,  checkweigb 
and  sew  five  100  lb.  bags  of  feed 
a  minute.'  There's  'no  lifting  of  filled 
bags.'  The  'entire  job  requires  only 
placing  empty  bags  in  bag  holder, 
releasing  filled  bags  and  guiding  them 
through  sewing  machine.'  The  weigh- 
ing and  packing  is  automatic.  No 
skilled  help  wanted.  To  point  up  the 
Price  System  compulsion  involved,  the 
ad  concludes  as  follows:  'A  4  oz. 
overweight  per  bag  on  8,000  tons  a 
month  equals  a  dead  loss  of  $1000 
every  30  days.    Accuracy  or  Loss.' 

Percentage  Favors  The  House 

That's  the  point,  all  right,  ac- 
curacy or  loss.  It  would  be  an  ac- 
curate statement  to  say  that  the  Flour 
and  Grain-Mill  Products  Worker  is 
playing  in  a  game  where  the  cards  are 
marked  and  stacked  against  him.  He 
hasn't  got  a  Chinaman's  chance.  What 
of  it  if  hourly  wages  in  the  industry 
are  higher  than  they've  ever  been, 
if  these  are  paid  out  to  an  increasingly 
smaller  number  of  workers.  It's  the 
total  mass  purchasing  power  that 
counts  in  overall  social  results.  Tech- 
nology has  advanced  to  the  point  in 
this  industry  where  a  handful  of  giant 
mills,  operating  around  the  clock,  can 
supply  all  North  America  with  an 
abundance  of  flour  products. 

Under  the  tyranny  and  regimenta- 
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tion  of  the  Price  System  the  advances 
of  technology  spell  out  a  loss  to  the 
human  components  of  the  system. 
They  mean  a  loss  in  employment  op- 
portunities, standard  of  living  and 
General  Welfare.  A  few  always  bene- 
fit. That's  the  way  a  Price  System 
works.  What  if  employment  did  rise 
somewhat  during  the  war?  It  must 
be  plain  to  even  the  most  obtuse 
coupon  clipper  by  now  that  this  world 
war  is  over  and  there  isn't  much 
chance  of  getting  another  one  under 
way  for  some  time. 

Oh,  Temporal    Oh,  Technology  I 

In  the  meantime  technology  ham- 
mers away  at  the  Flour  Industry.  All 
the  feather-bedding  schemes  of  labor 
leaders  and  all  the  monopoly  con- 
spiracies of  good  old  'free  enterprise' 
cannot  stop  it.  The  process  is  uni- 
directional, irreversible,  irresistible  and 
self-perpetuating.  It  affects  all  North 
Americans,  among  which  are  included 
the  flour  industry  workers.  Where 
are  the  20,710  workers  displaced  be- 
tween 1919  and  1939?  Some  are 
dead.  The  rest  are  eking  out  a  pre- 
carious existence  in  other  lines  and 
making  conditions  tougher  for  the 
workers  there.  We  have  been  illustrat- 
ing the  American  social  dilemma  of 
the  Power  Age,  high -lighted  by  one 
industry.  There  is  a  solution  to  this 
common  problem. 


The  solution  which  is  compulsory 
is  not  a  political,  moral  or  financial 
prescription.  These  are  all  futile  in 
the  face  of  advancing  technology.  The 
remedy  consists  in  a  complete  over- 
hauling of  the  entire  social  system  and 
a  redesigning  of  it  along  engineering 
instead  of  business  lines.  The  remedy 
is  the  application  of  scientific  princi- 
ples to  social  problems.  The  solution 
of  the  employment  and  social  prob- 
lems of  the  flour  industry  worker  is 
tied  up  with  the  overall  solution  of 
the  modern  American  social  problem 
as  a  whole. 

In  the  last  25  years  a  Body  of 
Thought  has  been  built  up  in  North 
America,  which  is  specifically  oriented 
toward  such  a  scientific  solution  of 
social  problems.  It  has  been  examined, 
tested  and  retested  by  the  aristocracy 
of  brains  in  North  America  and  found 
to  be  adequate.  This  Body  of  Thought 
is  known  as  Technocracy.  Technoc- 
racy is  neither  anti-labor,  anti-capital 
or  anti-government.  It  is  purely  and 
simply  pro-scientific,  which  means  in 
the  last  analysis  that  it  is  pro-hu- 
manity. After  all,  nearly  all  the 
worthwhile  things  in  modern  civiliza- 
tion came  about  through  Science. 
That  is  the  cue  for  every  North  Amer- 
ican. Mr.  Flour  worker,  it's  getting 
very,  late.  It's  high  time  for  you  to 
wake  up. 

INVESTIGATE  TECHNOCRACY! 
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Judiciously  Speaking 


'By  concentration  of  Governmental 
power  and  drafts  upon  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, we  have  now  a  financially  "busted" 
great  piled-up  mass  of  Governmental  con- 
fusion beyond  human  comprehension; 
impossible  of  democratic  control,  ex- 
travagant, wasteful,  inefficient,  and  by  its 
nature,  the  instrumentality  of  favoritism, 
tyranny,   oppression,  and  corruption,  and 


the  destroyer  of  the  self-reliance  and  self- 
respect  and  Governmental  capacity  of  the 
people,  qualities  without  which  no  people 
can  remain  free.' — Representative  Hatton 
W.  Summers  (Dem..  Texas),  Chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
veteran  of  34  years  in  Congress  {New 
York  Times,  March  10,  1946.) 
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Technology  Marches  On 

Kilowatt-Hours  or  Man-Hours 


By  Research  Division,  8741-1 


Making  Machines  Creates  Jobs? 

One   of   the   pet   'come-backs'   you 
always  hear  when  the  subject  of  tech- 
nological disemployment  is  discussed, 
is  the  one  that  goes  like  this: 
Well,    maybe   machines   do   take 
away  jobs,  but  it  still  takes  men 
to  make  those  machines  ...  Ha! 

That  this  has  been  known  to  be 
a  fallacy,  by  Technocrats,  for  well 
over  a  decade  has  still  not  convinced 
many  well-meaning  but  fact-lacking 
Americans.So  here  are  the  facts,  based 
on  data  found  in  the  latest  (1939) 
census  of  manufactures. 

Those  who  offer  this  perennial  de- 
nial of  machines,  any  machines,  caus- 
ing permanent  disemployment,  attempt 
to  prove  it  by  mere  'logic,'  simply 
because  it  is  obvious  that  men  are 
still  doing  work  in  the  machine  tool 
factories,  the  plants  that  turn  out 
tractors,  etc.,  ad  nauseum.  If  pressed, 
they  may  admit  that  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  their  rule,  but  the  total 
effect  'comes  out  even,"  or  maybe  a 
net  disemployment  so  small  as  to  not 
upset  their  pet  theory  in  the  slightest. 

Machine  tools,  being  the  only'  ma- 
chines that  make  other  machines'  can 
be  taken  as  a  criterion  because  they  are 


recognized  as  the  spawners  of  mech- 
anization, sharing  the  basis  of  our 
Power  Age  with  the  turbines  in  our 
utility  plants,  which  latter  drive  the 
tools.  Of  course,  the  'come  back' 
sometimes  includes  tractors,  Diesel 
locomotives,  and  other  job-displacing 
machines,  but  the  machine  tool  is 
even  the  progenitor  of  these. 

Well,  is  there  a  net  disemployment? 
Do  machine  tools,  taking  the  best 
example,  cause  more  unemployment 
than  they  require  in  their  own  pro- 
duction? 

The  most  effective  and  final  way 
to  answer  those  questions  and  settle 
this  previously  perplexing  (to  some 
people)  poser,  is  to  determine  what  is 
the  proportion  of  human  toil  to  ex- 
traneous energy  in  that  industry  as  a 
whole.  How  many  man-hours  were 
worked  compared  with  the  amount  of 
power  used  from  coal,  oil,  gas,  and 
electricity. 

United  States  Machine  Tool 
Industry — 1939 

Total  employment:  36,600  wage 
earners. 

Average  hours  per  week  per  man:  43 
Total  man-hours:     81,640,000. 


Power  Consumed  Converted  into  British  Thermal  Units 

Bituminous   coal.  .     3,880,220,000,000 

Petroleum    1,602,600,000,000 

Electric  power 359,366,000,000  (purchased) 

Manufactured  and  mixed  gas.  .  .  .     221,000,000,000 

Anthracite  coal 156,400,000,000 

Natural  gas .     141,255,000,000 


Total     6,360,841,000,000  BTU 
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This  total  is  the  equivalent  (at  3,411 
BTU-  1  kw-hr)  of  1,865,000- 
000  kilowatt-hours, 

Which,  in  turn,  is  the  equivalent  (at 
standard  engineering  rate  of  13 
man-hours  -  1  kw-hr)  of  24,245,- 
000,000  man-hours  of  work  fer- 
formed  by  extraneous  energy, 

Which,  in  turn,  is  exactly  300  times 
the  amount  of  energy  expended  by 
all  the  man-hours  put  in  by  all  the 
men   in   our  machine    tool   plants. 

Now,  have  you  any  more  posers, 
please? 

Ed.  Note:  See  Man-Hours  and  Dis- 
tribution, pages  7  to  16. 

The  American  Way 

'S.  H.  Williston,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  operations  of  the  Cordero  Min- 
ing Co.  of  Nevada,  recently  explained  the 
differences  between  the  American  and 
Spanish  Quicksilver  operations.  He 
pointed  out  that  Spanish  ore  is  high 
grade,  about  180  pounds  of  quicksilver 
to  the  ore  ton.  United  States  ore  is  low 
grade,  about  1  0  pounds  to  the  ore  ton. 

'Spain  uses  2200  men  to  operate  a 
200  ton  a  day  plant — 10  men  or  more  to 
a  ton  a  day.  United  States  mines,  even 
with  low  grade  ore  (but  because  of 
efficient  operations)  use  only  one  man 
to  three  tone  of  ore.  Spain's  highest  yearly 
wage  is  $240,  while  the  United  States* 
average  is  $2400  a  year.'  (Mining  Record, 
January  10,  1946.)  Ed.  Note:  See  Sci- 
ence v.  Chaos,  page  8.  

'The  Compleat  Angler 

A  new  fish  canning  machine  is  enlarg- 
ing the  hearts  and  pocketbooks  of  the 
Columbia  River  Packers  Association  at 
Astoria,  Oregon.  Each  machine  displaces 
about  1 7  men.  The  mechanism  was  in- 
vented by  E.  H.  Carruthers  of  Warren- 
ton,  Oregon,  a  former  Cornell  University 
professor.  It  is  called  the  'Pak-C-Lector.' 

Strange  to  relate,  up  to  six  years  ago 
there  wasn't  a  single  tuna  packing  plant 
on  the  Northwest  Pacific  Coast.  Now  a 
score  of  canneries  handle  a  tonnage  ap- 
proaching   that    of    Southern    California. 


Just  why  tuna  weren't  caught  in  North- 
west waters  until  1936  is  a  mystery.  The 
chances  are  they've  been  running  there  for 
thousands  of  years  in  the  Japanese  Cur- 
rent which  flows  about  100  miles  off 
the  Oregon  coast.  Its  waters^  overage  52 
to  60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  which  is  about 
10  degrees  higher  than  the  surrounding 
ocean. 

Tuna  fish  run  in  that  broad  stream  of 
warm  water  in  great  schools.  Not  much 
is  known  about  the  tuna  fish  except  that 
it  spawns  at  sea  and  appears  off  the 
Northwest  coast  about  mid-summer.  The 
Northwest  tuna  is  a  different  species  from 
that  caught  in  the  south.  It  is  called  the 
Albacore  and  is  said  to  be  the  tastiest  of 
the  tuna  family  with  exceptionally  white 
meat.  Albacore  fetches  double  the  average 
price  of  other  tuna.  In  1937,  the  first 
tuna-fishing  season,  over  1,000,000 
pounds  were  caught.  In  1944  the  catch 
was  over  33,000,000  pounds.  Albacores 
run  from  10  to  30  pounds  in  weight 
each.  Packing  capacity  in  the  Northwest 
is  now  large  enough  to  handle  all  the 
catch. 

The  'Pak-C-Lector'  automatically  sorts 
and  weighs  the  tuna  slices  and  packs  them 
into  a  can.  It  puts  a  half  pound  of  fish 
in  each  can  with  mathematical  precision. 
'Prime  asset,  however,  is  the  economy  of 
manpower.  Three  machines  run  by  six 
operators  can  pack  double  the  quantity  of 
tuna  that  can  be  handled  by  a  2  8 -operator 
hand  line.'  (Wall  Street  Journal,  January 
5,  1945.)  Ed.  Note:  See  Technocracy 
Study  Course,  bottom  half  page  151, 
page  152  and  top  two-thirds  of  page  153. 

Read  All  About  It! 

The  Serveu  Vendor  Company  of 
Berkeley,  California  has  announced  a 
weather- tight  coin- vending  machine  for 
selling  newspapers.  The  unit  requires  no 
school  kids,  cripples  or  old  men  in  at- 
tendance. Its  maker  says  that  the  device 
can  be  adjusted  to  handle  publications  of 
different  sizes.  The  machine  turns  down 
tokens  and  magnetic  slugs  and  can  be 
equipped  with  a  change  maker  when  it 
vends  papers  that  sell  for  less  than  a 
nickel.  (Business  Week,  December  29, 
1945.)  Ed  Note:  We  feel  like  giving  up 
on  this  one  but  try  looking  at  page  9 
of  The  Technocrat,  January  1939. 
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Then  and  Now 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
in  a  recent  report  summarized  the  com- 
parison between  typical  family  operated 
farms  in  the  hard  winter  wheat  belt  as 
they  were  in  the  five  years  before  World 
War  I,  and  the  five  years  before  World 
War  II.  The  report  emphasizes  that  the 
farms  studied  are  typical  of  the  area  but 
not  average  farms  since  many  farmers  have 
not  modernized. 


THEN 

Typical    Farm 
1913-1918 


Size — 330  acres 

Acres  of  wheat 180  acre? 

Production    of    wheat 183  5  bu. 

Investment  in  work  animals__„$805 

Investment  in  machinery $472 

Farms   with    tractors None 

NOW 

Typical    Farm 
1938-1942 


Size — 660  acres 

Acres  of  wheat 330  acres 

Production  of  wheat 3687  bu. 

Investment  in  work  animals $108 

Investment   in    machinery $1,680 

Farms  with  tractors 99% 


'What  has  brought  about  the  astound- 
ing gains  in  farm  productivity  in  the  last 
thirty  years?  How  did  farmers  manage  to 
forge  ahead  in  wartime,  turning  out  a 
third  more  production  with  at  least  fif- 
teen per  cent  less  effective  labor  than  in 
pre-war  years?' 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson  com- 
ments on  these  questions  of  his  own  as 
follows : 

'The  answer  encompasses  thousands  of 
items  of  research,  invention  and  develop- 
ment of  new  farm  skills.  Under  broad 
headings  they  include  such  things  as  in- 
creased mechanization,  greater  use  of  fer- 


tilizer and  lime,  a  good  start  in  conser- 
vation-type farming,  improved  control  of 
pests  and  disease,  better  feeding  of  live- 
stock. Outstanding  is  power.  (Italics 
ours.)  It  is  estimated  that  in  1940  our 
farms  had  in  one  form  or  another  more 
than  174,000,000  mechanical  horsepower, 
including  one  and  a  half  million  tractors. 
Today  farmers  have  about  two  million 
tractors — a  gain  of  more  than  40  per 
cent  during  the  war.'  (U  S.D.A.  Clip 
Sheet,  January  6,  1946.)  Ed.  Note:  See 
Technocracy  Study  Course,  bottom  of 
page  256  and  pages  257  to  260. 

Shade  of  Lord  Salisbury 

Richard  Groetchen,  a  Chicago  engineer, 
has  invented  a  rotary  machine  for  cook- 
ing steaks,  chops,  fish  and  fowl.  Before 
going  into  manufacture,  he  tried  it  out 
on  the  public.  He  bought  a  restaurant  in 
Chicago  and  installed  one  of  his  machines 
in  the  kitchen.  The  machine  is  an  enclosed 
unit  about  the  height  of  an  average  man, 
and  a  yard  in  diameter.  An  endless  con- 
veyor goes  around  and  around  inside,  at 
pre-set  speeds,  depending  on  what  is  be- 
ing cooked.  Rare,  medium  or  well-done 
orders  can  be  cooked  automatically  by 
adjusting  the  rate  of  speed  of  the  con- 
veyor and  the  intensity  of  the  gas  flames. 
Each  order  is  placed  in  a  pre-heated 
metal  casserole  so  as  to  sear  it  and  retain 
all  juices.  The  casseroles  are  put  in 
through  a  window  on  one  side  and  after 
being  carried  around  on  the  conveyor 
come  out  a  door  on  the  far  side  ready  to 
serve.  Cooking  is  accomplished  by  two 
banks  of  specially  made  ceramic  fire  tiles 
upon  which  the  gas  flames  play.  The 
cooking  takes  place  under  reflected  heat 
at  800  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Gas  and  air  are  pre-mixed  before  being 
blown  into  the  burners.  Thus,  there  is 
said  to  be  no  carbon-monoxide  in  the 
cooking  chamber.  A  one-sixth  horsepower 
motor  operates  the  conveyors.  The  Groet- 
chen rotary  cooker  is  a  time,  labor,  fat, 
food,  spoilage  and  waste  saving  device. 
One  man  can  turn  out  2500  short  orders 
in  12  hours.  Oh,  yes,  the  machine  cooks 
hamburgers,  too.  (Chicago  Daily  News, 
November  15,  1945.)  Ed.  Note:  See 
Northwest  Technocrat,  Volume  9,  Num- 
ber 100,  page  7. 
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Each  in  His  Own  Tongue 

By  Publications  Division  8741-1 

Voice  of  The  Price  System 


Poor  Little  Rich  Feller 

A   large  qualification  should  be 
necessary  for  membership  in  the 
upper  house  in  order  to  represent 
the  principle  of  property.    The 
rights  of  the  minority  must  be 
protected,    and   the.  rich   are   al- 
ways fewer  in  number  than  the 
poor. 
John  A.  Macdonald,  first  Premier  of 
Canada,   at  the  Conferences  on  Con- 
federation of  British  North  America, 
held  at  Quebec  between   October    10 
and  29,    1864.     (As  reported  in  the 
Chicago      Tribune,     November      12, 
1945.) 

That'll  Be  $5.00  Please 

It   should   be    perfectly    clear    to 
everyone   that  regimentation   al- 
ways leads  to  totalitarianism,  and 
it  always  begins  under  one  guise 
or    another   with    medical    prac- 
tice.   Since  when  have  our  people 
become  so  dependent  as  to  need 
security   from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave. 
Dr.    Herman    L.    Kretschmer,    former 
president    of    the    American    Medical 
Association,  before  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  AMA  at  the  Palmer  House 
December  2,    1945.     (As  reported  in 
the   Chicago   Daily   News,    December 
3,  1945.) 

Maybe  They  Started  The  War  Too 

If  the  OP  A  deliberately  had 
devised  a  scheme  to  bring  about 
a  housing  shortage  it  couldn't 
have  done  a  better  job. 


Arthur  W.  Binns,  president  of  the 
National  Real  Estate  Foundation,  be- 
fore a  member's  meeting  of  the  Chi- 
cago Real  Estate  Board,  January  9, 
1946.  (As  reported  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  January   10,    1946.) 

Talking  Jackass 

The    law    of    supply    and    de- 
*mand  is  a  divine  God-given  law. 
The   sooner  we   let   God's   laws 
operate  without  human  interfer- 
ence,   the   sooner   we    will   have 
prosperity. 
Congressman  Dudley  G.  Roe    (Dem. 
Md.)    speaking  in  .the  House  in  op- 
position   to    a    provision    giving    the 
OPA    an    appropriation    to    combat 
black  markets  and  racketeering.     (As 
reported    by     Labor,     February     23, 
1946.) 
Maybe  They're  Zombies 

Never  in  22  years  as  an  un- 
dertaker have  I  seen  the  like  of 
it.  People  keep  coming  in  and 
asking  if  maybe  someone's  died 
and  left  a  nice  apartment  empty. 
It  don't  seem  nice,  exactly,  but 
I  guess  people  get  so  hard  up 
they'll  try  anything. 

Bill  O'Hara,  Chicago  undertaker,  in 
a  press  interview.  (As  reported  in  a 
story  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Times, 
December  16,   1945.) 

Double  or  Nothing 

Only  last  night  a  man  came 
in  to  see  if  any  of  the  dead  had 
left  apartments.  He  offered  me 
$50  if  I  could  give  him  a  tip. 
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I've  got  two  kids  and  need  an 

apartment  myself. 
J.  Weinstein,  Chicago  undertaker,  in 
a  press  interview.     (As  reported  in  a 
story   in   the   Chicago   Daily   Times, 
December  16,   1945.) 

How  About  Foxholes? 

You  can't  find  anything  in  the 
Constitution  that  says  the  gov- 
ernment has  to  build  houses  for 
the  citizens.  The  real  estate  busi- 
ness naturally  and  properly  be- 
longs to  the  real  estate  men. 

Congressman  Fritz  Lanham  (Dem. 
Tex.)  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  in  a  speech  before  the  United 
States  Savings  and  Loan  Legue.  (As 
reported  by  the  Washington  Star, 
November  28,  1942.) 

Planning  The  Post-War  Gravy 

' .  .  .  said  housing  or  any  part 
thereof  shall  not,  unless  specifi- 
cally authoriezd  by  Congress,  be 


conveyed  to  any  public  or  pri- 
vate agency  organized  for  slum 
clearance  or  to  provide  subsidized 
housing     for    persons     of     low 
income. 

Section  IV  of  the  Lanham  Act  of 
1941,  providing  for  war  housing. 
(As  quoted  in  The  Nation,  January 
5,  1946.) 

It's  A  Long  Road 

Let  it  be  laid  down  in  the  first 
place,  that  humanity  must  re- 
main as  it  is  ...  .  Unequal  for- 
tune is  a  necessary  result  of  in- 
equality of  condition.  To  suffer 
and  endure  is  therefore  the  lot  of 
humanity;  let  men  try  as  they 
may,  no  strength  and  no  artifice 
will  ever  succeed  in  banishing 
from  human  life  the  troubles  that 
beset  it. 

Pope  Leo  XIII  in  his  encyclical  Rerum 
Novarum.  (As  quoted  by  the  Con- 
verted  Catholic,  March  1946.) 


Voice  of  Technology 


He  Ought  To  Know 

The  only  difference  between  a 
politician  and  a  statesman  is  that 
a  statesman  can  read  and  write. 

Richard  R.  Nacy,  executive  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, to  a  meeting  of  downstate 
Democrats  at  Springfield,  Illinois.  (As 
reported  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Times, 
January  18,   1946.) 

How  About  'Free  Enterprise'? 

A  free  country  is  one  in  which 
there  is  no  particular  individual 
to  blame  for  the  existing  tyranny. 

Mickey    Rooney,    movie    star.      (As 


quoted  by  the  American  Freeman, 
May  1946.) 

They  Call  It  A  Job  Trust 

As  long  as  organized  labor  insists 
on  following  a  policy  of  spread- 
ing scarcity  ....  instead  of  help- 
ing to  produce  and  share  abun- 
dance, neither  the  shipping  nor 
any  other  industry  in  America 
stands  much  chance  of  meeting 
the  great  challenge  facing  the 
capitalistic  economy  today. 

Senator  Joseph  R.  Ball  (Rep.  Minn.) 
in  a  speech  to  the  19th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Propellor  Club  of  the 
United  States  and  the  American  Mer- 
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chant  Marine  Conference,  October  18, 
1945.  (As  quoted  in  the  Chicago  Sun, 
October  19,  1945.) 

Go  To  The  Head  Of  The  Class 

The  control  of  any  discovery 
which  may  vitally  affect  the  lives 
of  all  of  the  people  can  only  be 
adequate  and  satisfactory,  if  it  is 
designed  solely  for  the  welfare 
of  all  the  people.  For  example, 
the  release  of  atomic  energy  was 
accomplished  by  the  efforts  of  all 
of  our  nuclear  physicists  and 
of  many  hundreds  of  other  scien- 
tists, engineers  and  technicians, 
most  of  them  trained  in  our  na- 
tion's schools,  colleges,  universi- 
ties and  laboratories.  .  .  .  The 
point  is  that  the  discovery  was, 
in  the  broadcast  sense,  the  result 
of  a  collective  endeavor  by  all 
of  our  peoples. 

Senator  Brien  McMahon  (Dem. 
Conn.)  Chairman  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  atomic  energy,  in  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
February  24,  1946. 

It  Can  Be  Measured 

Democracy  as  we  know  it  is  a 
political  institution  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  handed  down  by 
middle  class  traders  who  wore 
periwigs  and  wrote  with  quill 
pens.  'Life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,'  still  expresses 
the  aspirations  of  this  democracy. 
It  is  the  problem  of  our  time  to 
reconcile  the  formula  with  social 
and  technological  trends  that  can- 
not be  arrested. 

Waldemar  Kaempffert,  science  editor 
New  York  Times  in  an  article  in 
Tomorrow,  January  1946. 

America  Has  The  Men 

America,    which   came   into   ex- 


istence after  the  Dark  Ages,  has 
always  shown  an  almost  religious 
respect  for  human  inventiveness. 
It  has  been  maligned  for  its  tech- 
nological enthusiasm,  but  it  has 
discovered  and  proclaimed  the 
power  and  joy  of  engines,  sky- 
scrapers, planes,  electricity,  of 
cleanliness  and  health,  of  har- 
nessed energy  and  cheap  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  goods. 
America  needs  leadership  which 
is  equal  to  our  present  standards 
of  scientific  knowledge  and 
progress. 

Dr.  Martin  Gumbert,  a  New  York 
physician  and  writer,  in  an  article  in 
The  Nation,  January  5,  1946. 

Remember  Lot's  Wife? 

After  all,  the  liberal  economic 
views  of  Pope  Leo's  Encyclical 
on  Labor,  the  Bishop's  Program 
of  Social  Reconstruction,  and  the 
Statement  of  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  of  the  Administra- 
tive Board  of  the  N.C.W.C.  are 
more  conservative  than  the  views 
and  politics  to  which  they  are 
opposed,  for  they  go  back  in 
spirit  and  essence  to  the  Middle 
Ages,     (Italics  theirs) 

From  the  official  textbook,  Catholic 
(Roman  Principles  of  Politics,  page 
167,  written  by  the  late  Msgr.  John 
A.  Ryan.  (As  quoted  by  the  Con- 
verted  Catholic,   March   1946.) 


Weight  of  Opinion 

'Abraham  Lincoln,  worn  out  by  the 
appeals  of  two  rival  seekers  for  a  minor 
office,  weighed  their  petition  papers  and 
appointed  the  man  whose  references  were 
the  heavier.' — Ernest  Hix  in  Strange  As 
It  Seems,  Chicago  Sun,  September  13, 
1945. 
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So  Wags  the  World 

Fascism    (Social  Reaction) 
vs. 
Anti-Fascism    (Social  Advancement)       ■ 

By  Research  Staff  Great  Lakes  Technocrat 
North  America 


United  States 


Last  September  a  poll  was  taken 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  stationed  in  Ger- 
many to  uncover  the  soldiers'  atti- 
tude towards  Nazism.  The  poll  in- 
cluded 1700  soldiers  and  officers  said 
to  represent  a  true  cross-section  of  the 
Army.    Here  are  some  of  the  results. 

Twelve  percent  of  those  interviewed 
said  they  believed  some  races  were 
superior  or  inferior  by  nature.  An- 
other 16  percent  were  undecided  on 
this  point.  Nineteen  percent  believed 
the  Germans  had  some  justification  for 
starting  the  war.  Twenty-two  per- 
cent believed  that  Hitler  had  'good 
reasons'  for  persecuting  the  Jews. 
Twenty-four  percent  said  the  Ger- 
mans had  'very  good  'or  'fairly  good' 
arguments  in  claiming  that  since  Ger- 
many was  the  most  efficient  country 
in  Europe  she  had  the  right  to  a 
controlling  influence  on  the  Contin- 
ent. Twenty-eight  percent  agreed  with 
some  of  the  Germans'  explanations 
as  to  why  they  went  to  war.  Twenty- 
nine  percent  said  they  had  grown 
'more  favorable'  toward  Germany 
since  coming  to  the  country.  Thirty 
percent  said  they  liked  the  Germans 
better  than  the  English  or  French. 
Finally,  51  percent  said  they  thought 
Hitler  had  done  Germany  a  lot  of 
good  before  the  war. 

Commenting  on  this  evidence  of 
lack  of  correct  orientation  in  the 
American  Army,  Dr.  Isador  Lubin, 
statistician  and  former  associate  mem- 


ber of  the   United  States  reparations 
commission,  had  the  following  to  say: 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at 
these  results.  They  are  testimony 
to  the  failure  of  the  orientation 
work  of  our  Army.  Apparently 
our  orientation  specialists  never 
did  impress  upon  our  boys  just 
what  it  was  they  were  fighting 
against  or  what  it  was  that  they 
were  fighting  for.  They  were 
not  given  a  picture  of  what  Na- 
zism really  was  or  what  it  stood 
for. 

The  only  trouble  with  Dr.  Lubin's 
analysis  is  that  it  doesn't  dig  deep 
enough.  The  U.  S.  Army's  Infor- 
mation and  Education  Department  is 
not  responsible  for  this  pro-fascist 
sabotage  of  the  mental  attitudes  of 
our  soldiers.  The  Army  Orienta- 
tion Course  got  off  to  a  good  start. 
It  prepared  and  put  out  some  excel- 
lent programs.  Navy  officials  were 
so  impressed  that  they  asked  for  the 
material  for  the  Navy. 

A  scientific  and  impartial  analysis 
of  the  race  question  titled  Races  of 
Mankind  was  written  for  the  Orien- 
tation Course  by  outstanding  anthro- 
pologists. It  was  suppressed  by  order 
of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee after  some  copies  had  been 
issued. 

On  March  24,  1945,  the  Army 
issued  Orientation  Fact  Sheet  #64, 
an  8 -page  leaflet,  analyzing  fascism. 
Here  are  a  few  excerpts: 

.  .  .  Fascism  is  a   way  to  run  a 
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country  .  .  .  it's  the  way  Italy 
was  run,  and  the  way  Germany 
and  Japan  are  run.  Fascism  is 
the  precise  opposite  of  democ- 
racy. The  people  run  democratic 
governments,  but  fascist  govern- 
ments run  the  people.  ...  Fa- 
scism is  government  by  the  few 
and  for  the  few.  .  .  .  The  objec- 
tive is  seizure  and  control  of  the 
economic,  political,  social,  and 
cultural  life  of  the  state.  Any- 
one who  is  not  a  member  of  their 
inner  gang  has  to  do  what  he  is 
told.  They  permit  no  civil  liber- 
ties, no  equality  before  the  law. 
.  .  .  They  make  their  own  rules 
and  change  them  when  they 
choose.  ..  .They  maintain  them- 
selves in  power  by  use  of  force 
combined  with  propaganda  based 
on  primitive  ideas  of  'blood'  and 
'race'  by  skillful  manipulation  of 
fear  and  hate,  and  by  false  prom- 
ises of  security. 

Fact  Sheet  #64  was  distributed  to 
all  U.  S.  service  installations  through- 
out the  world.  Then  the  pro-fascists 
at  home  got  busy.  Indignant  speeches 
were  made  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 
The  Chief  Counsel  of  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee  demanded 
an  explanation  from  top  Army  of- 
ficials. The  Information  and  Educa- 
tion Department  of  the  Army  was 
shaken  down.  Topnotch  personnel 
were  transferred  to  other  duties  where 
they  could  have  no  chance  to  furnish 
facts  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  Orientation  Course  was 
thoroughly  emasculated.  After  this 
shake-up  at  the  top,  Fact  Sheet  #64 
did  not  get  much  emphasis  any  more. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  American  sol- 
diers did  not  'know  the  score'  when 
they  got  to  Germany?  Chalk  up  one 
victory  for  pro-fascism  at  home. 


J.  I.  Yellot,  director  of  research  of 
the  locomotive  development  commit- 
tee sponsored  by  a  group  of  railroads 
in  conjunction  with  the  Bitumnious 
Coal  Institute,  predicted  recently  that 
the  gas  turbine  will  soon  become  an 
important  factor  in  railroad  tech- 
nology. 

Experiments  have  been  successfully 
made  with  coal  burning  gas  turbines 
at  the  Institute  of  Gas  Technology, 
Chicago;  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore;  and  the  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute,  Columbus.  Coal  is  pulver- 
ized to  the  consistency  of  fine  talcum 
powder.    Says  Mr.  Yellot: 

The  burning  of  the  coal  under 
pressure  is  accomplished  with  the 
aid  of  simple  equipment  resem- 
bling in  principle  the  aircraft  jet 
propulsion  compressors.  The  re- 
moval of  the  fly  ash  in  the  form 
of  a  dry  powder  is  achieved  by 
the  use  of  a  battery  of  small 
mechanical  cyclone  separators. 

He  said  that  'the  high  thermal  ef- 
ficiency of  the  gas  turbine  will  reduce 
the  coal  requirements  of  a  typical 
locomotive  to  about  25  percent  of  the 
consumption  of  the  standard  steam 
locomotive.'  Maintenance  costs  of 
operating  a  gas  turbine  locomotive 
will  also  be  much  lower  than  for  a 
diesel  or  steam  engine. 


Super-alloys  for  use  in  jet  engines 
and  gas  turbines  were  recently  shown 
at  the  27th  National  Metal  Exposi- 
tion at  Cleveland.  'All  told  there  are 
about  a  dozen  outstanding  new  alloys 
that  could  not  have  been  made  before 
the  war.'  Some  of  these  contain  high 
percentages  of  cobalt,  chromium  and 
nickel  for  heat  resistance. 

The  new  super-alloys  fall,  roughly, 
into  three  classes,  forged,  wrought  and 
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cast.  The  forged  alloys  are  designed 
to  stand  temperatures  up  to  1300°  F. 
The  wrought  alloys  are  for  parts  that 
operate  up  to  1500°  F.  The  cast 
alloys  are  said  to  show  promise  of 
service  up  to  1900°  F.  Super-alloys 
developed  in  this  country  are  far  su- 
perior to  those  employed  in  Germany. 

Canada 

A  brown  caterpillar  called  the 
spruce  budworm  has  infested  one- 
third  of  Canada's  forest  area.  The  in- 
fected territory  extends  in  a  belt  about 
300  miles  wide  and  a  thousand  miles 
long,  reaching  from  the  Manitoba 
border  to  the  St.  Maurice  River  in 
Quebec.  About  250,000  square  miles 
of  forest  land  are  involved.  The  worm 
is  eating  its  way  through  Canada's 
forests  three  times  faster  than  trees 
are  being  cut  down  by  logging  opera- 
tions. 

Forest  experts  say  there  is  little  hope 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  blight 
in  two  or  three  years  into  Maine  and 
the  Maritime  provinces  of  Eastern 
Canada.  The  spruce  budworm  is  a 
native  of  North  America.  It  feeds  on 
the  new,  green  growth  of  balsam  and 
spruce  and  on  the  buds  at  the  tips 
of  branches.  In  two  years  a  tree  is 
stripped  and  killed. 

Forestry  ranks  fourth  among  Ca- 
nadian industries.  Thus,  the  spruce 
budworm  blight  is  a  direct  threat  to 
the  future  of  Canada.  C.  D.  Howe, 
reconstruction  minister,  calls  it  a  'na- 
tional disaster.'  The  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  thinks  the 
worm  may  have  destroyed  enough 
pulpwood  in  the  last  1 0  years  to  make 
$8,000,000,000  worth  of  paper. 
Paper  is  Canada's  most  important 
export. 

Forest  experts  suggest  that  the 
blight  was  brought  on  by  commercial 
logging  practices  of  the  last  150  years. 
These  cut  away  the  pine  and  spruce 
leaving    the    less    commercially    valu- 


able balsam.  Being  thus  favored,  the 
balsam  multiplied.  Since  balsam  is 
the  spruce  budworm's  choicest  meal, 
the  worm  also  multiplied.  Immense 
damage  to  the  physical  resources  of 
Canada  is  resulting  because  business 
upset  the  dynamic  equilibrium  of 
nature  in  its  sacred  pursuit  of  'free 
enterprise.'  Chalk  up  another  victory 
for  pro-fascism  at  home. 


Approximately  60,000  additional 
horsepower  will  be  added  in  1946 
to  Canada's  present  10,000,000  hp 
of  available  hydro-electric  energy.  In 
the  last  1 3  years  the  amount  of  electri- 
cal energy  generated  in  Canada  has 
more  than  doubled.  About  half  of 
this  increase  occurred  since  1939.  The 
manufacturing  and  mining  industries 
used  about  three-fourths  of  the  power 
generated  by  central  stations.  Electric 
motors  do  four-fifths  of  all  the  work 
in  these  industries.  In  the  mining  in- 
dustry there  was  a  500  percent  in- 
crease in  electric  motors  operated  be- 
tween 1933  and  1940.  Latest  figures 
indicate  that  over  9  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity  are  consumed  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  mining  industry  for 
every  man-hour  of  labor  employed. 
Four-fifths  of  Canada's  potential 
water  power  is -still  undeveloped. 


A  Technical  Information  Service 
has  been  set  up  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment. Hundreds  of  scientists  and* 
technicians  will  be  put  to  work  solv- 
ing problems  for  Canadian  industry. 
Inquiries  are  said  to  be  coming  in  at 
the  rate  of  30  a  week.  Some  typical 
inquiries  are: 

Can  oxychloride  cement  be  used 
for  kitchen  drainboards?  What's 
the  newest  process  for  making 
concrete  building  blocks?  How 
do  you  recover  iron  and  titanium 
white  from  titaniferrous  ores? 
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South  of  The  Rio  Grande 


Argentina 

Thirteen  'top  secret'  Nazi  docu- 
ments captured  in  Berlin  were  recently 
released  by  the  State  Department. 
They  were  made  public  in  Buenos 
Aires  by  John  Moors  Cabot,  U.  S. 
Charge  d'affaires  there.  The  papers 
were  sent  to  Berlin  by  Erich  Otto 
Meyhen,  German  embassy  charge  d'af- 
faires, after  the  German  ambassador 
left  Argentina.  They  furnish  proof 
of  Nazi  connections  with  the  Peron 
machine. 

Most  of  the  subsidized  newspapers 
and  newspapermen  in  Argentina, 
working  for  Peron  now,  are  the  same 
ones  who  were  formerly  subsidized 
hy  Hitler's  government.  Among 
•others,  the  documents  revealed  that 
El  Pueblo,  a  Buenos  Aires  Catholic 
(Roman)  newspaper,  was  subsidized 
monthly  in  Reichsmarks  to  the  tune 
of  $990.  Charge  d'affaires  Cabot 
said  that  El  Pueblo  was  never  placed 
on  the  blacklist  out  of  courtesy  to 
the  church. 

Mexico 

In  1910  the  population  of  Mexico 
was  12,000,000.  Today  it  is  21,- 
000,000.  Two-thirds  of  the  people 
live  on  the  land  yet  'fail  by  a  wide 
margin  to  feed  themselves  and  the 
•city  dwellers.'  Mexico  imports  corn 
from  Argentina,  wheat  from  Canada 
and  rice  and  sugar.  However,  the 
country  is  making  strong  efforts  to 
industrialize.  Progress  can  be  re- 
ported in  the  establishment  of  irri- 
gation projects,  the  building  of  hydro- 
electric plants  and  the  elimination  of 
illiteracy. 


Over  100  irrigation  projects  are 
under  construction  at  the  present  time. 
These  will  bring  under  cultivation 
about  25,000,000  acres  of  cropland. 
A  hydroelectric  plant  nearing  comple- 
tion on  the  Atoyac  River  near  Pueblo 
will  furnish  20,000  horsepower.  This 
plant,  and  others,  are  counted  on  to 
furnish  power  for  the  country's  in- 
dustrialization program. 

By  special  act  of  the  government, 
every  person  between  18  and  60  able 
to  read  and  write  is  held  responsible 
for  teaching  one  illiterate  how  to  read 
and  write.  The  drive  was  launched 
in  March  1945  under  the  slogan, 
'Everyone  Teach  One.'  Minister  of 
Education  Jaime  Torres  Bodet,  has 
carried  the  project  to  every  corner  of 
Mexico. 

By  the  end  of  1945  almost  48,000 
'collective  centers'  of  teaching  had  been 
established  with  public  funds.  An- 
other 17,000  were  sponsored  by  pri- 
vate citizens.  Ten  million  copies  of 
a  primer  have  been  printed  and  dis- 
tributed. A  recent  count  showed  al- 
most 2,000,000  persons  enrolled  in 
anti-illiteracy  schools.  Within  the 
first  6  months  almost  300,000  passed 
their  exams  and  graduated. 

The  1,500,000  Indians,  speaking 
over  20  different  dialects,  are  a  spe- 
cial problem.  Bilingual  primers  in 
Spanish  and  dialect  are  used  for  them. 
Instruction  is  given  all  illiterates  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
history  and  natural  science.  Minister 
Bodet  reported  the  1945  budget  al- 
lowances for  education  to  be  the  high- 
est in  Mexico's  history.  A  large  num- 
ber of  permanent  schools  are  also  un- 
der  construction. 
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Europe 


Germany 

The  Potsdam  agreement,  signed  by 
Britain,  U.  S.  and  Russia,  provided 
that  Nazi  assets  would  be  seized 
wherever  found  and  used  to  help  pay- 
reparations.  When  the  Allied  Control 
Council  was  set  up  in  Germany,  it  was 
assigned  the  responsibility  of  finding 
these  assets.  The  Council  agreed  to 
quadripartite  action  by  U.  S.,  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia,  in  the  search  for 
and  seizure  of  hidden  Nazi  assets. 
The  Council  felt  that  the  participa- 
tion of  Russia  would  be  desirable 
even  though  the  Soviets'  share  of  Ger- 
man reparations  had  already  been  de- 
cided by  the  Big  Three  at  Potsdam. 

There  was  no  question  involved  as 
to  how  the  funds  would  be  distributed. 
All  assets  would  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Council  to  be  distributed  later 
to  nations  claiming  reparations.  The 
only  point  involved  in  the  quadri- 
partite agreement  was  who  should  be 
authorized  to  seek  out  the  assets.  To 
implement  this  decision,  the  Allied 
Control  Council  promulgated  its  law 
No.  5,  covering  this  point.  Never- 
theless, the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
neatly  frozen  out  of  the  search  for 
assets  in  western  Europe.  Here's  how 
they  did  it. 

The  U.  S.  State  Department,  in  the 
Fall  of  1945,  instructed  Lt.  General 
Lucius  D.  Clay,  Chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Military  Government,  and  Russel 
Nixon,  deputy  director  of  the  division 
of  investigation  of  cartels  and  ex- 
ternal assets  of  AMG,  to  seek  a  'di- 
vision of  labor  agreement  with  Rus- 
sia whereby  the  Western  powers 
would  keep  out  of  the  search  for  Ger- 
man assets  in  Eastern  Europe  in  re- 
turn for  Russia's  keeping  out  of  the 
search  in  Western  Europe.  Both  Clay 
and  Nixon  objected.    Nixon  exposed 


the  plan  and  called  it  a  'dirty  deal/ 
The  State  Department  backed  down 
and  told  them  to  drop  the  subject.  It 
had  a  better  plan. 

Early  last  Winter,  the  Paris  Con- 
ference on  Reparations  was  held  to 
discuss  the  division  of  German  assets 
other  than  those  already  earmarked 
for  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland. 
For  this  reason  Russia  did  not  parti- 
cipate. 

Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Lux- 
embourg, Czechoslovakia  and  Nor- 
way were  represented.  A  paragraph 
was  slipped  into  the  agreement  which 
gave  each  of  the  signatory  nations, 
which  included  the  above,  the  right 
to  search  for  hidden  Nazi  assets  within 
their  own  boundaries  and  seize  them 
for  reparations.  This  stipulation  of 
the  Paris  Conference  was  contrary 
to  law  No.  5  of  the  Allied  Control 
Council.  Under  the  Council  law, 
Russia  would  be  included  in  the 
search.  Under  the  Paris  Act,  she  is  ex- 
cluded. General  Clay  told  a  press 
conference  on  February  26,  1946,  that 
he  had  been  instructed  to  vote  for  an 
amendment  to  law  No.  5,  bringing 
it  in  line  with  the  Paris  Act. 

In  the  meantime,  Russel  A.  Nixon 
resigned  and  came  back  to  this  coun- 
try. He  was  asked  to  testify  by  the 
Kilgore  Committee  on  war  mobiliza- 
tion.   Quoth  Mr.  Nixon: 

If  Russia  were  allowed  to  join  in 
it  would  lay  bare  the  Fascist 
or  reactionary  regimes  in  coun- 
tries such  as  Spain,  Portugal, 
Switzerland,  Sweden  and  Argen- 
tina and  would  reveal  all  the 
elements  of  collaboration  of  cer- 
tain interests  in  the  allied  coun- 
tries with  these  regimes. 

As  the  plot  now  stands,   Russia  has 
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the  dominant  voice  with  regard  to 
Nazi  assets  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Ro- 
mania, Finland  and  Eastern  Austria. 
All  other  external  Nazi  assets,  includ- 
ing those  overseas,  are  being  handled 
by  Britain,  France  and  the  U.  S. 
However,  no  matter  who  gets  what, 
a  large  part,  if  not  the  most,  German 
assets  are  safe  under  cover  in  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey 
and  Argentina,  outside  the  orbit  of 
the  United  Nations.  They  planned 
it  that  way. 

In  Sweden  there  are  233  German 
owned  firms;  in  Switzerland  214; 
in  Spain  112;  in  Portugal  58  and 
35  in  Turkey,  according  to  testimony 
given  the  Kilgore  Committee  by  Or- 
vis  Schmidt,  director  of  Foreign  Funds 
Control  for  the  Treasury  Department. 
In  1944  the  Swedish  Patent  Office 
granted  10,000  patents,  the  largest 
number  in  any  one  year  in  its  history. 
Over  60  percent  were  on  behalf  of 
German  interests.  In  the  first  half  of 
1945,  the  Swedish  Patent  Office  was 
again  snowed  under.  About  80  per- 
cent of  the  patents  granted  were  to 
Germans.  The  Federal  Economic  Ad- 
ministration, now  liquidated,  iu  its 
final  report  revealed  the  following 
facts.  In  1944,  Germans  from  neu- 
tral countries  met  in  Alsace  to  plan 
the  movement  of  German  assets  abroad. 
As  the  net  closed  around  Germany, 
an  official  of  an  international  relief 
organization  used  his  pouch  to  transfer 
moveable  assets  from  Turkey  to 
Switzerland.  Twice  a  month,  in 
1944,  a  high  German  official  flew 
to  Stickholm  to  sell  diamonds,  stolen 
from  the  Dutch,  on  the  Swedish 
black  market. 

The  FEA  says  that  the  Allied  Con- 
trol Council  has  a  legal  basis  in  in- 
ternational law  for  acquisition  of 
these  assets  since  it  is  the  successor 
of  authority  in  the  German  State. 
It  further  says  that  the  job  is  neces- 


sary because  German  plans  for  a  third 
world  war  are  known.  No  wonder 
they  liquidated  the  FEA  in  such  a 
hurry.  Can  you  smell  the  next  world 
war  cooking? 
Russia 

'During  the  war  years,  10  blast 
furnaces,  32  open  hearth  furnaces, 
16  electric  steel  furnaces,  14  ferro- 
alloy furnaces,  21  rolling  mills  and 
tube  mills,  and  13  coking  batteries 
went  into  operation  in  the  Soviet  East. 
From  1940  to  1943,  the  output  of 
coal  in  the  Urals  doubled.  Its  power 
resources,  too,  almost  doubled  during 
the  war.  Some  stations  increased  their 
capacity  five  times  and  more.  The 
Urals  machine-building  industry  in- 
creased several  hundred  percent  during 
the  war.  It  also  set  up  its  own  ma- 
chine   tool   industry.' 

The  use  of  electric  power  in  Soviet 
industry  is  over  9  times  greater  than 
in  1913.  In  1945  rural  electrifica- 
tion made  great  progress.  About  600 
hydroelectric  plants  and  over  800 
steam  power  plants  were  put  into  ser- 
vice in  1945.  The  program  for  1946 
envisages  1600  hydro  plants  and  1000 
steam  plants.  Most  of  the  hydro- 
plants  were  small  units  set  up  on 
small  rivers  and  lakes,  and  designed 
for  local  use.  It  is  estimated  that 
small  rivers  in  Russia  have  a  potential 
capacity  of  6,000,000  kilowatts. 

In  1928  there  were  only  1,600 
collective  farms.  Today  there  are 
217,000.  Before  collectivization  be- 
gan there  were  25,000,000  small 
peasant-holdings  and  the  country  was 
unable  to  supply  its  own  needs  for 
grain  and  other  produce. 

'Science  has  been  of  primary  im- 
portance in  the  development  of  the 
national  economy.'  In  February  1931, 
at  the  first  Conference  of  Industrial 
Workers,  Stalin  put  forward  the  slo- 
gan, "Technology  in  a  period  of  re- 
construction decides  everything.'* 
(italics  ours) 
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In  the  Question  Box 

By  Speakers  Division  8741-1 


1.  .  How  many  people  are  Tech- 

nocrats? 

2.  If  Technocracy  is  adopted, 
just  how  will  those  who  cen- 
trally administer  the  Tech- 
nate  be  chosen? 

3.  Why  shouldn't  Technocra- 
cy's benefits  be  extended  to 
the  whole  world?    C.G.B. 

These  three  questions  are  often  asked 
of  Technocracy  speakers.  Let's  take 
them  in  rotation.  First,  as  to  the 
number  of  members.  The  reason 
Technocracy  doesn't  stress  its  numeri- 
cal strength  is  because  that  attitude 
is  Price  System  bandwagon  psychol- 
ogy. A  great  many  people  think  that 
if  enough  other  people  are  swallow- 
ing a  certain  line  of  guff,  there  must 
be  something  in  it.  Americans  are 
great  multipliers.  They  love  to  add 
a  little  bit  to  a  story  before  they 
pass  it  on.  They  are  also  great  joiners. 
Almost  any  ideology  that  promises 
enough  can  find  an  army  of  followers. 
The  political  and  social  history  of 
U.S.  is  replete  with  world-saving 
movements  that  waxed  prosperously 
for  a  brief  day,  and  then  waned  into 
oblivion.  Where  are  the  more  than 
600  pseudo-Technocracy  organiza- 
tions that  arose  in  the  early  1930's? 
They  sprang  from  the  financial  brains 
of  racketeering  promoters  to  exploit 
the  nation-wide  and  world-wide  social 
impact  caused  by  the  real  Technocracy. 
They  have  gone  the  way  of  all  other 
four-flushing  movements  in  our  na- 
tional history,  leaving  behind  them, 
by  their  lying  misrepresentation,  an 
epitaph  that  spells  out  only  a  bad 
legacy  to  handicap  the  real  thing. 


There  was  only  one  Technocracy 
then,  there's  only  one  now  and  there'll 
only  be  one  in  the  future.  Technoc- 
racy refuses  to  clown  to  satisfy  the 
milliard-headed  army  of  moronic, 
joiners  and  followers.  It  refuses  to 
cater  to  Price  System  psychology  or 
employ  Price  System  methods.  Among 
these  are  a  long  list  of  names  of  il- 
lustrious jackasses  on  your  letterheads, 
testimonials  from  great  and  near-great 
stuffed  shirts,  and  an  imposing  roll 
of  memberships.  All  these  signify 
only  zero,  multiplied  over  and  over. 

The  point  is  NOT  HOW  MANY 
are  the  Technocrats  but  HOW  COR- 
RECT are  they?  If  you  are  the  only 
one  who  is  correct  and  everybody 
else  is  wrong,  you  are  a  majority  of 
one.  Men  do  not  make  events.  Events 
make  men.  Nations  and  cultures  do 
not  make  events.  Events  make  nations 
and  cultures.  Physical  events  are  pre- 
cipitating North  America  into  a  major 
social  crisis  from  which  it  will  either 
go  backward  into  a  modernized  ver- 
sion of  medieval  Authoritarianism  or 
go  forward  to  a  higher  form  of 
civilization. 

Our  job  is  to  find  enough  alert, 
intelligent  citizens,  and  educate  them 
about  the  physical  trends  so  they  can 
direct  our  beloved  land  into  a  higher 
culture.  It  won't  take  so  many.  There 
is  a  pool  of  Americans  who  have  not 
been  too  badly  contaminated  by  the 
Price  System.  Let's  find  them.  By 
this  time  you  will  have  guessed  that 
this  writer  either  doesn't  know  how 
many  Technocrats  there  are,  or  he 
doesn't  want  to  tell.  Both  guesses 
are  correct.  If  he  knew,  he  wouldn't 
tell,  for  the  above  reasons  and  many 
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more.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  he 
doesn't  know.  He'll  go  you  even  one 
better.  He  doesn't  give  a  hoot  in 
hell  how  many  there  are.  It's  the  idea 
that  counts. 

Your  second  question  is  answered 
in  the  Technocracy  Study  Course 
Book.  Study  Lesson  21  carefully, 
especially  page  229,  and  you  will 
know  as  much  as  this  writer  does. 
If  you  do  not  have  the  book,  a  copy 
may  be  obtained  at  nominal  cost  from 
your  nearest  Technocracy   Section. 

Your  third  question  takes  us  into 
the  international  field.  Before  we  can 
summon  the  gall  to  offer  Technocracy 
to  the  whole  world,  it  might  be  a 
better  idea  to  install  it  in  North  Amer- 
ica and  get  it  operating  here.  Then 
we  would  be  in  a  position  to  make 
a  definite  contribution  to  world  im- 
provement. At  present  we're  not.  To 
this  writer's  knowledge,  no  official 
statement  has  ever  been  issued  by 
Technocracy  that  it  intended  to  isolate 
North  America  from  the  world. 

The  reasons  why  Technocracy 
puts  the  accent  on  North  America  are 
that  this  Continent  is  our  home,  and 
also  because  Technocracy's  analysis  and 
synthesis  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
physical  conditions  here.  However, 
the  trend  of  world  events  affects  North 
America  and  is  constantly  taken  into 
account  by  Technocracy.  What  more 
can  any  one  ask?  One  thing  is  sure. 
Technocracy  is  not  in  favor  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  first  and  America 
last.  Technocrats  are  not  agents  of 
any  foreign  power.  They  are  North 
Americans,  first,  last  and  straight 
down  the  middle.  If  we  realty t  want 
to  help  the  whole  world,  the  best 
way  to  do  it  is  to  clean  out  our  own 
Augean  stable  first.    Don't  you  agree? 


Can  I,  with  only  a  little  time, 
a  little  education,  and  little  en- 
ergy become  a  Technocrat? 

M.  A.  C. 


The  answer  is  most  decidely  yes.  If 
you  are  a  responsible  citizen  from 
any  walk  of  life  or  economic  level 
and  desire  to  advance  the  program  of 
Technocracy,  you  are  eligible.  Re- 
garding your  three  self-proclaimed 
limitations,  let's  examine  them,  one 
by  one.  First  you  say  you  have  only 
a  little  time.  The  point  we  wish  to 
bring  out  is  that  no  one  has  any  more 
time  than  you.  Arnold  Bennett  put 
it  this  way: 

You  wake  up  in  the  morning 
and  Lo!  your  purse  is  magically 
filled  with  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  manufactured  tissue  of  the 
universe  of  your  life  .  .  .  No 
one  receives  either  more  or  less 
than  you  receive.  Waste  your 
infinitely  precious  commodity  as 
much  as  you  will,  and  the  supply 
will  never  be  withheld  from  you. 
Moreover,  you  cannot  draw  on 
the  future.  Impossible  to  get  into 
debt!!  You  can  only  waste  the 
passing  moment.  You  cannot 
waste  tomorrow,  it  is  kept  for 
you. 

Try  keeping  a  budget  of  your  time 
for  a  week.  Draw  a  simple  chart, 
divided  into  quarter  hour  periods  to 
cover  twenty-four  hours  and  seven 
days.  Carry  it  around  with  you  and 
every  hour  or  so  mark  down  in  the 
correct  time  space  what  you  were  do- 
ing. At  the  end  of  the  week,  total 
the  various  items,  such  as  time  spent 
in  working,  eating,  sleeping,  necessary 
domestic  duties,  movies,  etc.,  etc.  You 
will  be  amazed  at  the  low  load  factor 
on  your  time  devoted  to  socially  use- 
ful items.  We're  not  trying  to  preach 
at  you.  After  all,  you  know,  time 
can  be  measured. 

As  a  second  limitation,  you  say 
you  have  only  'a  little  education.' 
What  a  fortunate  man  you  are.  Price 
System  education  is  mostly  mis-educa- 
tion.    Except    in    the    technical    and 
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scientific  fields,  nine-tenths  of  what 
the  Price  System  teaches  us  as  culture 
is  a  fraud.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  intelligence  and  education.  A 
person  can  be  educated  till  it  runs 
out  of  his  ears,  and  still  be  very 
stupid.  A  great  many  are.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  person  can  be  ignorant 
and  at  the  same  time  be  very  intel- 
ligent. It  is  no  crime  to  be  ignorant. 
But  it  is  a  crime  to  be  stupid,  a  crime 
of  the  Price  System. 

Any    alert,    intelligent   citizen    can 
understand    and    help    to    promulgate 
Technocracy's  analysis  and  synthesis. 
You  don't  have  to  bz  an  engineer  or 
a   scientist.     With   all   due   respect   to 
the    functional    competence    of    these 
gentlemen,  most  of  them  are  socially 
stupid.    There  are  too  many  misedu- 
cated  smart  fools,  who  know  all  the 
wrong    answers    to    social    problems. 
That  group  is  the  real  common  herd. 
It  is  a  privilege  not  to  belong  to  it. 
Fortunately,  the  process  of  intellectual 
corruption    is   not   yet   universal    and 
complete.    There  is  a  pool  of  citizens 
in  all  walks  of  life  with  innate  intel- 
ligence.   We  suspect  you  belong  to  it. 
Your  last  objection  about  too  little 
energy    need    not    deter    you.     What 
is  too  little  energy?    Superman  would 
say  that  anyone  who  couldn't  jump 
over  the  Empire   State   Building  had 
too   little   energy.     By   his   standards, 
he'd  be  correct.   By  ours,  he  is  a  freak. 
Leaving  out  sickness  and  senility,  every 
adult  human  body  generates,   on   the 
average,    about   the   same   amount   of 
energy.     There   isn't  a   great  deal   of 
difference.    There  is,  however,  a  tre- 


mendous   difference    in    how    various 

people  apply  their  energy. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  we're 
not  trying  to  reform  you  from  a 
static  state  of  social  incompetence  in- 
to a  dynamic  condition  of  social  func- 
tionality. If  you  want  to  be  dynamic 
and  functional,  nobody  can  stop  you, 
not  even  yourself.  You  will  yield  up 
every  Price  System  value  for  the  priv* 
ilege.  If  you  don't  want  to  be,  all 
the  moralizing  this  side  of  hell  can't 
stir  you  into  it.  It's  entirely  up  to 
you. 

In  case  you  had  not  thought  about 
it,    there   is  something   to   get  excited 
about  in  this  problem.  It's  America  her- 
self. Have  you  seen  her?  It's  a  great 
land.,  the  fairest  on  this  whole  earth. 
From  the  tropical  seas  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  she  has  been  endowed,  by  the 
slow  process  of  physical  evolution,  with 
every  material  thing  necessary  to  sus« 
tain  a  high  civilization.  It's  your  land, 
as    well    as   our   land.    What    do    you 
think    the    Technocrats    are    working 
for?     Glory?     No!     It's  for  America, 
There's     precious    little     glory     in 
bucking  the  vast  ocean  of  Price  System 
Philistinism.    Ther's  no  reward  wait- 
ing   for    the    Technocrats    for    social 
functionality.     There's    no    pay;     no 
honor;    no   recognition.   But,    there  is, 
a    tremendous   satisfaction    in   playing 
the    role    of    founding    pioneer    to    a 
higher  form  of  civilization.  Make  no 
mistake,  that  is  what  is  occurring  be- 
fore your  very  eyes.  Yes,  you  can  be 
a  part  of  this  great  drama.  Why  not? 
It's  lots  of  fun.   Investigate  Techno- 
cracy! 


:<#>: 


The  House  That  'Jack'  Built 


More  than  16  percent  of  all  city 
housing  in  the  U.S.  is  without  running 
water.  About  3  3  percent  has  inadequate 
inside  lighting.  About  50  percent  has 
inadequate  daylight  or  ventilation.    About 


66  percent  has  dangerous  or  inadequate 
heating  and  no  inside  private  toilet.  More 
than  66  percent  has  no  private  bath. — ■ 
From  a  National  Housing  Agency  State- 
ment (as  quoted  in  the  Chicago  Sun, 
December  23,  1945.) 
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Modern  Design 

A  war-developed,  pocket-size  recording 
set  may  soon  become  part  of  the  news- 
paper reporter's  standard  equipment.  This 
device,  due  for  an  early  test  by  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal,  may  be  entirely  con- 
cealed, except  for  a  small  microphone.  It 
records  all  sounds  within  several  yards  on 
a  magnetized,  stainless  steel  wire,  which 
may  be  played  back  any  number  of  times, 
apparently  lasts  indefinitely.  Forbes,  Aug- 
ust 1,  1945. 


Small  gauges  made  of  synthetic  sapphire 
putlast  steel  gauges  300  tq  1.  That's  the 
^laim  put  forth  for  these  small  tools  which 
£ost  only  four  to  six  times  as  much  as 
£heir  steel  or  tungsten  carbide  counter- 
parts. Now  being  tested  in  a  number  of 
Chicago  factories,  the  sapphire  tools  are 
the  product  of  one  of  the  country's  big- 
gest watch  makers. — Wall  Street  Journal, 
August  2,   1945. 


25,000,000  Paper  Bags  A  Day 

In  one  day  25,000,000  paper  bags  are 
produced  at  the  world's  largest  kraft  paper 
jnill  and  bag  factory  at  Savannah,  Ga.  It 
fakes  thirty-two  freight  cars  to  ship  them 
away,  says  The  Associated  Press.  (New 
York  Times,  January  20,    1946.) 


'Industrial  engineers  today  tailor-make 
new  factories  to  meet  the  special  needs 
pi  the  individual  client.  The  manufac- 
turer's production  process  and  layout  is 
studied,  then  the  building  is  designed  to 
fit  that  layout.  Many  manufacturers  are 
hiring  engineering  firms  to  streamline 
their  warehousing  and  distributing  sys- 
tems. One  manufacturer  asked  an  engine- 
ering firm  to  desgin  a  warehouse  layout 
capable  of  receiving  goods  in  carload  lots 
with  facilities  for  storage  and  distribution 
in  less  than  car  lots,  with  the  operation 
po  be  taken  care  of  by  one  man.'  {Wall 
Street  Journal,  September  18,   1945.) 


If  we  wish  to  make  a  new  world  we 
have  the  material  ready.  The  first  one 
was  made  out  of  chaos. — Robert  Quillan. 


Some    Technocracy    Section    ad- 
dresses in  Great  Lakes  area 

8040-   2 — Box  356,  Ambridge,  Pa. 

8040-  3 — 340  Brighton  Ave.,  Rochester, 

Pa. 

8041-  1 — 1613    East    51st    St.,    Ashta- 

bula, Ohio. 

8H1-   3 — 39  E.  Market  St.,  Akron,  O. 

8141-  4 — 2237  Front  St.,  Cuyahoga 
Falls,   Ohio. 

8141-   7 — P.  O.  Box  270,  Barberton,  O. 

8141-14 — p.  O.  Box  553,  Kent,  Ohio. 

8H1.15 — 10537  St.  Claire  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land 8,  Ohio. 

8240-  1 — 207  N.  Washington  St.,  Ga- 
llon, Ohio. 

R.  D.  8242 — c/o  Arthur  C.  Clayton, 
Marine  City,  R.    1,  Mich. 

R.  D.  8242 — c/o  John  Reynolds,  St. 
Clair,  R.  No.  2,  Mich. 

8341-  1 — 1430   Adams  St.,   Toledo   2, 

Ohio. 

8342-  1 — 9108    Woodward    Ave.,    De- 

troit 2,  Mich. 

8342-  2 — 55  Niagara,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

8343-  l — 6717  N.  Sangamon  St.,  Flint 

5,   Mich. 
8439-    1 — p.    O.    Box    81,    Station    A, 

Dayton,  Ohio. 
8741-   l — 3178   N.   Clark  St.,  Chicago 

14,  111. 
8743-    l — 2204  W.  Vliet  St.,  Milwau- 
kee 5,  Wis. 
8844-    1 — 620  S.  Broadway,  Green  Bay, 

Wis. 
8844-   2 — 1011    W.   College  Ave.,   Ap- 

pleton,  Wis. 
8844-   3 — 135  Van  St.,  Neenah,  Wis. 
9038-    1 — 4518  Delmar  Blvd.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
R.  D.   9041 — 2428  13th  Ave.,  Rock  Is- 
land, 111. 
R.D.   9140 — 18    N.    5th    St.,    Keokuk, 

Iowa. 
9344.    i — 30  N.    10th  St.,  Minneapolis 

3,  Minn. 
R.  D.    9344 — 527  Wabasha  St.,  St.  Paul 

2,  Minn. 
9439-    i — 817  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City, 

Mo. 
9648-    1 — P.O.  Box  178,  Warren,  Minn. 
R.  D.   9737—4442   Bayley,   Wichita    9, 

Kan. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

if  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

w  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  minimum 
of  25  members  and  running  up  to  several 
hundred. 

if  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy 
or  endowment  and  has  no  debts.  Technoc- 
racy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and 
donations  of  its  own  members.  The  wide- 
spread membership  activities  of  Technoc- 
racy are  performed  voluntarily;  no  royal- 
ties, commissions  or  bonuses  are  paid,  and 
only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsis- 
tence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local 
Section. 

if  Members  wear  the  chromium  and  ver- 
milion insignia  of  Technocracy— the  Mon- 
ad, an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 


WHERE? 

if  There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S. 
and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and  in  ad- 
dition there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

if  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel 
many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  with  any  interested  people  and 
Continental  Headquarters  will  be  pleased 
to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the  nearest 
Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

if  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group 
of  scientists,  engineers  and  economists  that 
became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Al- 
liance— a  research  organization.  In  1933  it 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In 
1934,  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  present  nation-wide 
membership  organization.  Since  1934  Tech- 
nocracy has  grown  steadily  without  any 
spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  re- 
births. Ths  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
press  has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Tech- 
nocracy, until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its 
members,    headquarters,    etc.,    in    full   swingl 

WHO? 

*  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America 
by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North 
American  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life,  Tech- 
nocracy's membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and 
religions  which  make  up  this  continent.  Mem- 
bership is  open  only  to  North  American 
citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are 
not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  those 
holding  elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  North  American 
— you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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7  Shot  an  Arrow  Into  the  Air9 

Dear  Anne  Laurie: 

I  received  the  bundle  of  magazines  and  pamphlets.  Table 
of  the  Oracle'  and  sub-blanks.  Thank  you  again  and  again; 
it  was  the  best  Christmas  present  I  got;  I  must  read  them  my- 
self before  passing  them  on. 

Your  letter  also  received  and  explanation  of  why  we 
were  outlawed.  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  shame  for  my  Gov- 
ernment when  I  peruse  the  subject  matter  in  our  magazines. 

Enclosing  some  replies  I  get;  mostly  I  don't  get  replies, 
and  sometimes  very  nasty  ones.  But  I  was  contacted  this 
way  myself,  and  can't  even  recall  the  name  of  the  Techno- 
crat who  wrote  to  me. 

My  work  cannot  be  evaluated  exactly,  but  some  may 
go  to  Technocratic  meetings  because  of  my  letters;  a  kindlier 
feeling  may  be  engendered  here  and  there.  For  my  part 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  my  study  of  Technocracy  has 
been  the  greatest  thing  that  has  ever  happened  to  me.  I 
wear  my  button  with  pride.  If  sometimes  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  we  engage  in  overwhelms  me  I  take  heart  at  the 
knowledge  that  in  other  places  Technocrats  are  working 
hourly  in  this  feverish  race  against  time. 

One  of  the  walls  of  my  small  sitting  room  is  used  for  a 
'display'  of  charts,  and  those  wonderful  photographs  of  ma- 
chinery. You  may  be  sure  the  photo  of  Howard  Scott  in  one 
of  the  magazines  you  sent  occupies  an  honored  place. 

I  will  not  expect  a  reply  to  this  letter.  I  know  you  are 
as  busy  as  I. 

And  whatever  befalls,  we  have  the  wonderful  satisfaction 
of  saying  together: 

'We  have  done  what  we  can/ 

Salutel 

Mrs.  Alice  Butala 

Divide,  Sask. 

Canada 
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'Big  Town* 

The    Arsenal    Of   What   Democracy? 
By  Harry  Smith,  8342-1 


A  blight  has  hit  the  heart  of  America's  great  cities.  There  is  no  point  in  kidding 
ourselves  any  longer,  it  is  there  and  it  is  spreading.  Still  worse,  scientific  diagnosis 
shows  that  the  disease  is  malignant.  We  may  as  well  admit  that  too.  Political 
quacks  in  the  city  hall  will  continue  to  finger  their  beards,  hem  and  haw  and  pass 
political  prescriptions.  In  desperation  they  will  consult  with  economic  quacks  in 
Washington  who  will  finance  the  cost  of  palliatives,  but  politico-economic  ministra- 
tions will  merely  prolong  the  final  agony.  "Big  Town'  is  doomed.  Not  many  will 
mourn  its  passing.  Except  for  a  favored  few  who  preempted  its  choice  quarters 
%Big  Town'  never  was  a  decent  place  in  which  to  live.  It  has  become  a  hellish 
menace  to  the  welfare  of  all.  If  enough  of  its  functional  population  survives  the 
city's  disintegration  and  if  its  industrial  equipment  is  not  destroyed,  the  city  of 
today  will  be  replaced  by  something  entirely  new,  a  functionally  designed  and 
operated  structure — an  urbanate.  Urbanates  will  eventually  absorb  all  of  the 
Continent's  non-agricultural  population. 


Crossroads  of  Commerce 

/CITIES  EXIST  for  two  purposes: 
^■^  Industry  and  Business.  Industry 
is  the  technical  means  of  producing 
physical  wealth  (goods  and  services). 
Business  is  the  exploitation  of  In- 
dustry for  a  profit.  Up  until  the 
time  of  the  invention  of  the  steam  en- 
gine in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
Century,  physical  wealth  was  produced 
by  muscular  energy,  hand  tools  and 
a  few  primitive  wind  and  water 
wheels.  The  cities  of  antiquity  and 
the  Middle  Ages  were  built  and  oper- 
ated largely  by  human  toil  and  hand 
tools.  They  were  limited  in  size  by 
the  amount  of  fuel,  raw  materials, 
food  and  finished  products  that  could 
be  transported  on  the  backs  of  ani- 
mals, in  carts  and  in  sailing  vessels. 
It  is  doubtful  if  a  city  of  one  million 
inhabitants  ever  existed  previous  to 
the  year  1880.  Big  Town  is  a  steam 
city. 

Business,  the  means  of  exchanging 
man-hours  of  labor  for  industrial 
products  and  of  trading  one  product 
for  another,  evolved  from  a  status  of 
primitive  barter  to  a  complicated  sys- 


tem of  exchanges  based  on  commodity 
evaluation  employing  debt  claims 
(money)  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
We  shall  call  this  system  a  Price  Sys- 
tem irrespective  of  whether  owner- 
ship in  the  system  is  held  by  individ- 
uals or  collectively.  Its  basic  manipu- 
lations were  known  and  the  rules  of 
the  game  had  been  formulated  by 
economists,  legalized  by  political  gov- 
ernment and  sanctified  by  the  church 
by  the  time  America  became  a  Nation. 
Fundamentally  the  Price  System  has 
not  changed.  It  was  born  of  human 
toil,  hand  tool  scarcity,  and  still  de- 
pends for  its  success  on  two  condi- 
tions, i.e.,  scarcity  values  and  the 
flow  of  money  through  wages  and 
salaries  paid  for  man-hours  of  labor. 
Abundance,  actual  and  potential,  now 
threatens  all  values  in  North  America, 
and  man-hours  of  purchasing  power 
is  a  declining  quantity.  The  system 
is  fast  becoming  inoperable.  This  is 
observable  in  the  decay  of  cities.  Big 
Town  is  a  Price  System  town. 

Industry,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
undergone  bewildering  changes  since 
1800.  Process  has  displaced  handi- 
craft,   line    production    has    displaced 
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batch  production  and  automatic  con- 
trols are  fast  displacing  manual  con- 
trols. A  vast  mechanical  complex 
powered  with  extraneous  energy  (gas, 
coal,  oil  and  hydro  power)  has  been 
created  here  in  America,  and  it  is 
lodged  in  our  cities. 

America's  troubles  result  from  a 
conflict  between  these  modern  physi- 
cal realities  and  antiquated  philosophi- 
cal concepts,  legal  prescriptions,  prop- 
erty rights,  debt,  interest,  taxes,  value 
and  price.  Big  Town  and  its  popula- 
tion is  becoming  a  major  casualty  in 
this  conflict. 

A  word  about  politics:  Political 
government  is  merely  an  adjunct  of 
business.  The  purpose  of  political 
government  is  to  control  people  in  a 
way  favorable  to  business.  If  in  the 
pursuit  of  profit  a  small  amount  of 
social  welfare  accrues,  it  is  only  an 
accident.  Political  government  holds 
the  cow  while  Business  milks  her. 
She's  drying  up.  Big  Town  is  a 
political  town. 

'Wonderful  City  of  Oz 

The  modern  American  metropolis 
is  a  monstrosity  produced  by  attempt- 
ing to  install  and  operate  20th  Cen- 
tury mechanisms  in  a  19th  Century 
layout-  Every  attempt  to  change  the 
layout  so  that  it  may  conform  more 
closely  to  the  pattern  demanded  by 
high  energy,  technological  operations 
runs  smack  into  Price  System  barriers. 

Suppose  the  widening  of  a  street  is 
proposed,  immediately  the  System  sets 
up  its  interference.  How  much  profit 
can  be  made  out  of  the  project?  Who 
will  get  it?  Which  influential  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  must  be 
favored?  What  will  be  the  political 
implications?  Will  the  taxpayers  stand 
the  'rap'?  Does  the  law  require  that 
the  proposal  shall  be  put  on  the  bal- 
lot so  that  the  citizens  may  decide  on 
the  basis  of  opinions  a  question  which 
should    be    decided    on    the    basis    of 


facts?  The  answers  to  these  questions 
will  determine  whether  or  not  the 
project  is  to  be  undertaken. 

Suppose  enough  politico-economic 
agreements  can  be  arrived  at;  sup- 
pose the  project  is  okeyed!  From  then 
on  to  completion,  the  engineer's  de- 
sign and  the  construction  will  be  sabo- 
taged by  politicians,  lawyers,  bankers, 
real  estate  promoters,  property  own- 
ers, suppliers  of  materials  and  labor 
union  leaders.  When  completed,  the 
project  will  be  only  a  piece-meal  im- 
provement, unrelated  to  any  scientific 
overall  operational  design. 

How  does  a  city  get  its  spending 
money?  Taxation,  of  course!  The 
money  available  for  city  government 
administration,  maintenance,  public 
service,  education  and  changes  in  a 
city's  layout  is  limited  by  the  amount 
of  taxes  which  can  be  collected.  For 
15  years  the  valuation  of  taxable  real 
estate  has  been  declining  steadily.  In 
Detroit,  in  1930  it  totaled  $3,750,- 
000,000.  In  1945  the  total  was 
$2,250,000,000,  a  drop  of  40 
percent. 

When  assessed  valuation  declines, 
there's  only  one  thing  to  do;  that  is, 
increase  the  tax  rate.  The  tax  rate 
per  $1,000  has  steadily  increased  in 
Detroit  from  $20.15  in  1930  to 
$29.42  in  1945,  a  rise  of  46  percent, 
or  an  average  increase  of  61  cents  per 
thousand  valuation  a  year.  Buildings 
on  which  the  income  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  high  tax  rates  have 
been  torn  down.  Big  Town  is  pock- 
marked with  open  spaces  now  occu- 
pied by  parked  cars,  hot  dog  stands 
and  'pitchmen'  where  once  stood 
buildings  of  high  taxable  value.  This 
practice  forces  the  tax  rate  higher. 
Then,  more  buildings,  unable  to  meet 
the  higher  rate,  are  torn  down,  still 
further  increasing  the  tax  rate.  A 
downward  spiral  has  been  started 
which  can  end  only  in  complete  city 
bankruptcy. 


GREAT  LAKES  TECHNOCRAT 


Let's  take  a  look  at  one  of  our 
'Big  Towns' !  The.  Detroit  News  re- 
cently published  a  series  of  articles 
by  James  Sweinhart  on  Detroit's  wide- 
spread and  rapidly  extending  structural 
decay.  Credit  is  due  the  News  for 
much  of  the  statistical  data  which 
follows. 

Monument  to  Free  Enterprise 

When  Detroit  was  incorporated  in 
1806,  its  area  was  one-third  of  a 
square  mile.  By  1916,  a  period  of 
110  years,  it  had  expanded  to  only 
47  square  miles.  But,  during  the 
next  ten  years  it  annexed  92  square 
miles,  more  than  twice  the  growth 
made  in  110  years,  reaching  its  pres- 
ent area  of  138  square  miles.  What 
caused  this  mushroom  growth?  The 
'horseless  carriage"  which  for  15  years 
had  been  slowly  growing  out  of  the 
cobbling  stage  popped  overnight  and 
out  came  the  automobile  industry, 
a  shiny  steel  monster,  using  line  pro- 
duction, machine  tools  and  extraneous 
energy.  It  squatted  down  in  Detroit's 
broad,  elm-shaded  avenues  and  started 
to  expand,  make  money,  and  stink. 
Detroit  never  recovered  from  the 
shock. 

Between  1930  and  1940,  about 
70,000  families  with  incomes  suf- 
ficient to  finance  the  purchase  of 
suburban  homes  and  motor  car  trans- 
portation moved  out  of  Detroit,  leav- 
ing residential  and  business  property 
to  those  unable  to  escape.  It's  easier 
to  run  away  from  a  problem  than  it 
is  to  solve  it. 

A  slum  is  a  loathsome  place  where 
people  live  who  cannot  afford  any- 
thing better.  More  than  20  percent 
of  Detroit's  residential  and  small  busi- 
ness area  has  sunk  to  the  status  of  a 
slum.  Five  percent  more  is  already 
blighted.  The  blight  is  spreading. 
Fear  of  movements  of  hated  racial 
groups  is  jeopardizing  values  in  other 


sections.    In  all,  about  30  percent  of 
the  city's  area  is  affected. 

The  monster  belches  clouds  of  soot, 
ash  grit  and  other  disagreeable  refuse, 
which  precipitate  on  the  city  at  an 
annual  rate  varying  from  52  tons 
to  128  tons  per  square  mile  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  prosperity  and 
enforcement  of  the  anti-soot  ordinance. 
Property  damage  has  been  estimated 
at  $20,000,000  per  year.  A  sooty 
pall  hangs  over  the  city  at  all  times, 
robbing  the  residents  of  the  health- 
giving  properties  of  the  sun's  rays. 
Between  October  and  June,  water 
vapor  holds  the  soot  from  chimneys 
in  suspension,  filling  the  air  with  a 
gray,  slimy  mixture  that  pollutes 
everything  it  touches.  One's  only  es- 
cape is  to  sell  his  city  residence  and 
move  to  the  suburbs.  Mechanisms 
for  smoke  and  soot  elimination  were 
invented  long  ago  and  Detroit  has  had 
pollution  control  laws  since  1925,  but 
they  have  not  been  enforced.  Al- 
though elimination  of  this  pestilence 
would  be  highly  profitable  in  dollars 
and  cents,  business  and  politics  have 
been  too  dumb  to  see  the  profit. 

Detroit's  138  square  miles  of  area 
represent  an  expansion  over  and  above 
the  physical  requirements  of  manu- 
facturing, accounting  and  residential 
platting  of  at  least  500  percent.  This 
is  what  happened.  The  city  fathers, 
overcome  by  the  venal  exuberance  of 
real  estate  boomers,  platted  about  five 
times  more  territory  than  was  neces- 
sary. Detroit,  in  common  with  nearly 
all  other  cities,  over-estimated  its  prob- 
able future  growth.  Long-term  tech- 
nological and  population  trends  have 
made  their  estimates  look  silly.  As  a 
result  of  this  error,  Detroit  at  present 
has  318,794  buildings  and  469,486 
lots;  and  150,206  of  the  lots  are 
vacant.  The  city  has  630  miles  of 
business  frontage,  the  greater  part  has 
been    serviced    with    sidewalks,    pave- 
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merits,  sewers  and  water  mains.  Now 
note  this,  only  108  miles  of  the  630 
miles  of  business  frontage  has  been 
built  up,  and  522  miles  are  vacant. 
On  the  accredited  basis  of  3%  miles 
of  residences  to  one  mile  of  business 
establishments,  Detroit  would  have  to 
have  a  population  of  15,000,000  to 
fill   up   its   vacant   business   frontage. 

'Heaven  Will  Protect  The  Working 
Girl' 

To  finance  the  real  estate  boom  the 
city  went  into  hock  up  to  its  legal 
bonding  limit,  and  is  now  paying  off 
its  indebtedness  under  refinancing 
agreements  at  the  rate  of  $17,000,000 
per  year.  Consequently,  it  has  little 
money  for  anything  beyond  barest 
subsistence  maintenance.  A  recent 
news  item,  headlined  'Mental  Cases 
Called  Peril,'  states  that  the  Probate 
Court  committed  650  mental  cases 
in  the  last  six  months  of  1945.  The 
rate  of  present  commitments  is  higher. 
But  there  is  no  place  to  put  those 
committed.  Receiving  Hospital  con- 
tains 281  mental  patients  in  space  for 
126.  Probate  Court  waiting  lists  of 
mental  patients  contain  hundreds  of 
names.  Where  can  they  go?  There 
is  no  room  anywhere,  and  meanwhile 
they  are  a  menace  to  their  families  and 
the  whole  community. 

About  200,000  war  workers  came 
to  Detroit  during  the  war  boom.  The 
city  had  plenty  of  space,  but  no  ade- 
quate housing.  How  many  persons 
have  been  left  stranded  here  without 
employment  cannot  be  estimated,  but 
we  do  know  that  the  slums  are  jam- 
med with  them.  In  thousands  of  in- 
stances, one  or  two  rooms,  with  inade- 
quate or  no  toilet  facilities,  house  two 
or  three  families.  Hundreds  of  families 
of  five  members,  papa,  mama  and  chil- 
dren, live,  cook,  eat,  sleep  and  sponge 
their  bodies  in  a  single  room.    Twenty 


percent  of  Detroit's  population,  one 
family  in  five,  are  compelled  to  live 
in  stinking,  dirty,  rat-infested,  crime 
and  disease-breeding,   congested  areas. 

Comparison  of  Police  data  for  1940 
taken  within  Detroit's  principal  slum 
area,  that  bounded  by  Grand  Boule- 
vard, with  data  taken  outside  this 
area,  reveals  shocking  inroads  of  crime 
and  disease,  which  no  responsible  per- 
son can  long  continue  to  ignore.  Ju- 
venile delinquency  is  3  77  percent 
greater  inside  the  slum  area.  Persons 
charged  and  prosecuted  are  300  per- 
cent greater.  The  figures  on  health 
data  for  1941  show  that  deaths  per 
1000  are  153  percent  greater  inside 
the  slum  area;  from  pneumonia  131 
precent  greater  and  infant  mortality 
48  percent  greater. 

The  slums  in  the  heart  of  Detroit 
are  not  the  only  ones  in  this  area. 
New  slums  have  sprung  up  in  the 
suburbs  of  Detroit,  in  Macomb  and 
Oakland  counties,  all  over  South  West- 
ern Wayne  County,  around  Ypsil- 
anti,  Ann  Arbor  and  other  districts, 
wherever  population  groups  are 
stranded. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  contains  this  statement:  'Mich- 
igan's fifteen-mill  cities  are  wearing 
out.'  (15  mill  tax  limitation  is  the 
Michigan  law.)  'They  are  headed 
for  the  junk-pile  and  boneyard  un- 
less they  get  more  money  to  keep  go- 
ing.' The  cities  mentioned  were  Battle 
Creek,  Jackson,  Flint  and  Grand 
Rapids.  'They  have  practically  no 
money  for  postwar  improvements  or 
development.  They  have  cut  down 
on  essential  services  and  worst  of  all, 
they  haven't  enough  money  coming  in 
to  pay  for  adequate  maintenance  of 
their  municipal  plants  at  the  present 
level.'  The  populations  of  these  cities 
varies  from  43,453  to  164,292.  So 
Little  Town,  as  well  as  Big  Town, 
is   diseased. 


GREAT  LAKES  TECHNOCRAT 


'From  Watt  to  What!" 

We  have  noted  the  technological 
changes  which  have  taken  place  since 
the  year  1800  and  especially  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  Extran- 
eous Energy  built  Big  Town.  Ex- 
traneous Energy  under  Price  System 
controls  is  the  cause  of  its  decay. 
Modern,  high-speed,  straight-line,  con- 
tinuous process  replaces  the  old  batch 
process.  For  the  same  unit  output  it 
occupies  less  floor  space.  This  means 
more  and  greater  city  deficits. 

This  is  also  true  of  business  equip- 
ment. Compare  the  amount  of  floor 
space  occupied  by  the  old-fashioned 
ink-slinging  office  clerks  with  present 
day  high-speed,  semi-automatic  ac- 
counting equipment.  Now  that  the 
period  of  industrial  expansion  under 
Price  System  dominance  is  virtually 
over,  it  follows  that  in  the  future,  due 
to  more  widespread  use  of  such  equip- 
ment, the  required  floor  space  will 
decline  together  with  human  employ- 
ment. If  Big  Town's  skyscraping  of- 
fice buildings  are  still  occupied,  it  is 
because  an  equal  or  greater  amount 
of  floorspace  in  other  buildings  has 
been  vacated. 

These  statements  on  the  relation  of 
the  decline  of  assessable  real  estate 
values  to  the  input  of  extraneous  en- 
ergy are  not  opinions.  They  are  ob- 
servations based  on  statistical  data. 
Kilowatt-hour  statistics  for  the  De- 
troit area  during  the  15 -year  period 
1930-1945  show  an  increase  of  over 
100  percent.  Property  valuation  de- 
clined 40  percent  for  the  same  period. 

Why  can't  the  city  fathers  per- 
suade financial  institutions,  such  as 
the  big  Life  Insurance  Companies,  to 
invest  in  large  scale,  low  rental  hous- 
ing projects  as  long-term  investments? 
The  answer,  slum  housing  units 
packed  with  tenants  from  basement 
to  attic  really  pay  high  rent  dividends 


on  the  relatively  small  ownership  in- 
vestment. Consequently,  if  the  City 
has  to  pay  what  the  property  earns, 
instead  of  its  teal  worth,  the  cost  of 
condemnation  would  be  so  high  that 
new  capital  could  not  raze,  clean  and 
build  new  housing  units  at  a  cost 
low  enough  to  assure  sufficient  profit 
at  low  rentals.  Life  insurance  compan- 
ies are  getting  out  of  the  real  estate 
business  and  are  investing  their  liquid 
funds  in  U.  S.  securities.  The  record 
shows  that  the  percentage  of  U.  S. 
bond  holdings  to  total  life  insurance 
investments  has  risen  since  1915  from 
.005  percent  to  60  percent.  Total 
investment  in  real  estate  has  dropped 
to  the  lowest  level  since  1930.  Mort- 
gage holdings  have  dropped  to  15 
percent  of  their  total  assets. 

Cities  Are  Continental  Problems 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  em- 
phasize the  suffering  and  degradation 
of  slum  dwellers.  We  know  that  the 
moral  approach  to  social  problems 
is  futile.  Pauperizing  and  degrading 
humanity  is  a  prerequisite  of  the  Price 
System.  The  point  is  not  how  im- 
moral are  the  defenders  of  the  System 
but  how  dumb.  How  dumb  to  think 
they  can  escape  the  consequences  of 
the  System's  collapse.  Not  the  con- 
sequences of  a  calloused  conscience,  but 
the  consequences  of  physical  realities, 
plagues,  crime,  uncontrollable  fires, 
mob  violence,  and  chaos. 

The  economic  stability  of  the  na- 
tion depends  upon  the  economic  status 
of  counties  and  cities.  This  stability 
is  fast  being  undermined.  Of  far 
greater  importance  is  the  technological 
stability  of  the  Continent.  Cities  are 
centers  of  vast,  highly  complicated, 
closely  integrated,  highly  tenuous 
technological  installations.  The  lives 
of  70  percent  of  the  Continent's  popu- 
lation depend  upon  smooth  contin- 
uous operation.    It  is  a  technological, 
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not  a  moral  problem.  If  a  telephone 
is  in  working  order,  the  pure  and  the 
corrupted  can  dial  and  get  their  num- 
bers with  equal  facility.  If  connections 
are  broken,  no  amount  of  moralizing 
will  mend  them.  Send  out  a  trained 
maintenance  man,  be  he  saint  or  sin- 
ner, and  service  will  be  restored. 

The  factors  involved  in  Big  Town's 
decay  do  not  exist  separately,  each  dis- 
tinct from  the  other.  They  are  closely 
interrelated  parts  of  the  city's  indus- 
trial and  social  complex.  Transporta- 
tion, water  supply,  sanitation,  smoke 
and  soot  pollution,  housing,  rat  infes- 
tation, public  health,  education,  rec- 
reation etc.,  are  all  tangled  up  with 
each  other.  Each  is  incapable  of  in- 
dividual solution. 

Clearly,  then,  the  solution  lies  in 
an  overall  design  of  social  operations. 
Since  the  city's  technological  complex 
is  tied-in  with  Continental  operations, 
closely  integrated  with  agriculture, 
mining,  oil  production,  forestry,  fish- 
ing, transportation,  hydrology,  etc., 
the  design  must  be  Continental  in 
scope.  When  designed  operation  is 
mentioned,  we  are  conditioned  to 
think  of  politico-economic  planned 
economy  which  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed the  past  fifteen  years.  We  are 
referring  here  to  something  entirely 
different.  Economics  is  a  philosophy, 
not  a  science.  Economic  theories  are 
founded  on  concepts  which  have  no 
physical  reality  and  exist  only  in  the 
minds  of  men.  Consequently  they  have 
no  exact  terminology,  are  variable 
and  are  not  subject  to  measurement. 
Politics  is  the  art  of  balancing  opin- 
ions. When  you  mix  politics  and 
economics  into  planning,  you  get  an 
alphabetical  nightmare  which  no  hu- 
man genius  can  make  head  or  tails 
out  of.  Planned  economy  and  de- 
signed operation  of  physical  equip- 
ment along  engineering  lines  are  di- 
rectly opposite  to  each  other. 


Since  the  problems  of  city  design, 
construction,  operation  and  mainten- 
ance are  technological  problems,  sub- 
ject to  strict  observance  of  physical 
laws,  and  the  exactitudes  of  measure- 
ment, a  scientific  solution  becomes 
mandatory.  Free  the  engineer  from 
politico-economic  interference  and  put 
him  to  work.  Engineering  methods 
have  given  us  the  best  of  what  we 
have  today.  Only  engineering  methods 
can  provide  for  tomorrow. 

Technocracy  did  not  start  with  a 
moral  idea  or  a  preconceived  plan. 
Technocracy  started  by  conducting  an 
investigation.  For  twenty  years  Tech- 
nocracy has  been  collecting  data  on 
the  physical  factors  that  are  dictating 
social  change  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  This  data  has  been  cor- 
related and  the  long  term  trends 
charted.  Out  of  this  factual  data 
grows  Technocracy's  scientific  analy- 
sis and  out  of  its  analysis  grows .  its 
social  synthesis.  Technocracy  stands 
ready  with  the  basic  design  for  a  non- 
price,  non-business.  non-political, 
functional  operation  of  North 
America. 

No  More  Dog  Houses  or  Slums 

America's  present  big  cities  owe 
their  existence  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  become  centers  of  trade, 
commerce,  bookkeeping,  advertising 
and  selling.  Wiping  out  these  non- 
functional Price  System  activities  will 
turn  the  greater  part  of  Big  Town 
into  junk.  Many  industries  now  lo- 
cated in  cities  will  be  moved  nearer 
to  raw  material  sources  and  to  points 
more  advantageous  to  the  distribution 
of  finished  products.  This  will  ne- 
cessitate a  re-allocation  of  population. 
Size  and  location  of  the  new  type  of 
city,  the  Urbanate,  will  be  determined 
entirely  by  the  requirements  of  func- 
tional operation  of  the  entire  Con- 
tinental system  of  production  and  dis- 
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tribution  of  abundance  on  a  balanced 
load  basis.  New  York  City  probably 
will  become  one  of  the  richest  metal 
mines  in  the  world. 

Population  in  urbanates  will  be 
housed  in  a  relatively  small  number  of 
large  size,  commodious  family  resi- 
dential units,  instead  of  in  a  large 
number  of  small,  single  family  dwell- 
ings of  today.  From  an  efficiency 
standpoint,  this  type  of  building  offers 
tremendous  advantages  over  smaller 
units.  The  energy  cost  of  construc- 
tion, servicing  and  maintaining  one 
apartment,  for  say  1,000  families,  is 
many  times  lower  than  the  energy  cost 
of  1,000  separate  houses  each  with  its 
separate  heating,  air-conditioning  and 
cooling  systems,  water  systems,  re- 
frigerators, etc.  If  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  Continent  is  to  be  housed 
with  a  minimum  of  enrgy  cost  and  a 
maximum  of  utility,  this  type  of 
dwelling  is  the  only  answer. 

Urbanate  housing  units  will  bear 
little  resemblance  to  present  day  Price 
System  apartments.  They  will  be 
commodious,  soundproof,  vermin 
proof  and  dust  proof.  Each  family 
unit  will  have  its  own  private  en- 
trance and  its  own  private  garden  or 
patio  and  each  will  share  the  beauti- 
fully laid  out  park  and  recreation 
grounds  surrounding  the  entire  apart- 
ment building.  Each  of  these  may  be 
provided  with  a  gymnasium,  library, 
theatre,  nursery  with  trained  child 
care  attendants,  cardroom,  dance  hall, 
swimming  pool,  bowling  alley,  wood- 
working shops,  machine  shops  and 
laboratories  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  need  them  in  the  pursuit 
of  hobbies. 

Each  building  will  have  its  central- 
ized cleaning  service,  garage,  infirm- 
ary, kitchen,  laundry  and  other  cen- 
tralized services.  Utilities,  heat,  light, 
water,  sewage  and  garbage  disposal, 
power,   communication,   etc.,   will  be 


included   in   the   design   and   all   con- 
duits made  readily  accessible. 

A  tube  conveyor  or  transportation 
system,  similar  to  that  used  in  depart- 
ment stores  but  powered  with  solenoid 
magnets  instead  of  compressed  air, 
may  be  installed.  They  will  be  auto- 
matically controlled  by  a  device  simi- 
lar to  the  telephone  dial,  which  will 
send  the  tube  container  to  any  house 
or  shop  in  the  urbanate,  thus  facilitat- 
ing the  delivery  of  mail,  telegrams, 
milk,  groceries,  etc.,  and  removing 
the  annoyance  of  delivery  men  and 
trucks.  For  those  who  insist  on  single 
family  dwellings,  each  urbanate  will 
also  contain  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  individual  houses. 

The  Prime  Function  Is  Living 

Technocracy  has  also  laid  down  the 
design  for  rural  communities,  the 
Agrotechnology  Unit.  Here  the  spe- 
cial function  of  producing  and  proces- 
sing agricultural  products  has  dictated 
the  design. 

With  the  departure  of  Price  Sys- 
tem interference  and  the  arrival  of 
functional  administration,  billions  of 
man-hours  now  employed  will  be 
eliminated.  Then,  too,  many  per- 
sons now  engaged  in  accounting  and 
selling  will  be  available  for  func- 
tional positions.  This  means  less  work 
and  more  workers,  necessitating 
shorter  working  periods,  longer  vaca- 
tions, and  an  early  retirement  age. 
Work  periods  of  4  hours  a  day,  4 
days  a  week,  78  successive  days  of  va- 
cation and  a  retirement  age  of  45  are 
possible.  To  accommodate  vacation- 
ists and  the  retired  population  resort 
centers  in  Mexico,  West  Indies,  Cal- 
ifornia, Florida  and  at  other  desirable 
points  in  the  South  and  North  will 
be  built.  Climate  and  function  will 
dictate  the  design  of  these  population 
centers. 
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Warren  S.  Thompson  in  his  book 
Population  Problems'  makes  this 
statement: 

It  appears  to  be  high  time 
to  consider  cities  as  places  in 
which  people  are  to  live  rather 
than  merely  places  in  which  to 
make  goods  to  sell  for  money  to 
enable  us  to  make  more  goods 
to  sell  for  more  money  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum  ...  a  city 
civilization  in  which  the  deaths 
exceed  the  births — a  condition 
which  has  already  come  to  pass 
in  many  quarters  of  our  large 
cities — cannot  long  endure  and 
can  be  regarded  only  with  mis- 
giving by  those  who  look  some 
distance  into  the  future.  A  civil- 
ization whose  most  perfect  fruit 
is  the  modern  large  city  is  cer- 
tainly   doomed    to    early    decay. 

Much  hysterical  speculation  is  rife 
on  the  future  of  cities  in  view  of  the 
hazards  of  modern  warfare.  It  has 
even  been  recommended  that  whole 
populations  go  underground  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  biologically  man  is  an 
air  animal.    He  came  up  out  of  the 


sea,  wallowed  in  the  mud,  and  now 
climbs  steps  into  his  house.  If  the 
best  that  Price  System  civilization  can 
do  is  to  bring  man  to  a  point  where 
he  must  go  underground  to  escape 
his  own  weapons  of  destruction,  then 
that  civilization  must  be  cockeyed.  It 
would  seem  that  man's  only  chance  of 
survival  is  to  abandon  the  cockeyed 
Price  System  for  a  scientific  civiliza- 
tion. 

Technocracy  proposes  a  design  for 
living  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent which  is  in  conformity  not 
with  conditions  and  traditions  of 
European  and  Asiatic  countries  of  the 
past,  but  with  the  physical  factors 
existing  in  America  today.  The  ma- 
terials, the  technology,  the  trained 
personnel  and  the  design  are  at  hand. 
The  only  obstacle  is  a  frame  of  mind, 
a  philosophical  hangover  from  7,000 
years  of  scarcity  conditioning;  twi- 
light   thinking    in    a    fluorescent    age. 

It  is  time,  past  time,  for  the  Amer- 
ican population  to  change  its  mind. 
Investigate  Technocracy!  Then  join 
this  mass  movement  of  North  Amer- 
icans. It  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
solve  the  problems  of  'Big  Town, 
Little  Town  and  Everyman.' 


Why  Not  Export  The  Pols  Too? 


'In  order  to  cope  with  the  acute  hous- 
ing shortage  in  Shanghai,  the  authorities 
concerned  have  placed  orders  with  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  firms  for  10,000  pre- 
fabricated houses.  More  of  these  homes 
will  be  added  as  the  need  arises.  Some 
of  them  have  already  arrived  in  Shanghai 
and  will  be  set  up  very  shortly.'  (Chinese 
News  Service,  April  26,  1946.) 


Some  years  ago  a  small  town  news- 
paper waged  a  vigorous  campaign  against 
the  town  council.  One  of  its  stories  was 
headed:  'Half  The  Town  Council  Dis- 
honest/ 


The  outraged  members  of  the  council 
protested,  demanding  a  retraction.  The 
editor  agreed.  Next  day  the  gazette  car- 
ried this  headline:  'Half  The  Town  Coun- 
cil Not  Dishonest.'  (Sgt.  Daniel  Shreiber 
in  Reader's  Scope,  January  1946.) 


'It  is  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  a  professional  politician  will  do 
anything,  say  anything  or  endure  any- 
thing for  votes,  and  that  assumption  is 
seldom  controverted  by  plausible  evi- 
dence.'— Henry  L.  Mencken,  as  quoted 
by   the   American  Freeman,   April    1946. 
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13  Is  a  Lucky  Number 

We  Can  Have  Slavery! 
By  Robert  O.  Black,  12237-1 


Did  the  War  Lords  of  Japan  really  analyze  the  United  States  before 
their  attack?  Would  the  average  citizen  hit  Jack  Dempsey?  The  two 
questions  are  parallel.  Japan,  a  nation  of  less  than  one  hundred  million, 
and  poorly  mechanized,  attacked  a  nation  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
million,  which,  in  addition  to  its  human  population,  had  over  thirteen 
billion  mechanical  slaves,  as  efficient  as  human  beings  in  creating  the 
materials  of  war.  That's  where  Japan  made  her  major  mistake. 


The  Invisible  Army 

FIGURE  it  out  for  yourself.  Right 
here  in  these  United  States 
(1946),  we  have  a  population  of 
140,000,000  and  we  have  energy  not 
produced  by  human  toil,  extraneous 
energy,  of  more  than  a  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours. This  is  approximately 
the  energy  which  thirteen  billion 
humans  could  produce.  A  kilowatt- 
hour  is  equal  to  the  labor  power  of 
13  men.  So,  even  leaving  out  atomic 
energy  we  are  producing  enough  ex- 
traneous energy  to  supply  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  nation  with 
the  labor  power  of  about  100  slaves. 

What's  your  chance  for  the  nobility 
of  toil  and  sweat  with  such  a  set-up? 
Just  what  chance  have  you  to  compete 
with  this  fountain  of  producton? 
Remember,  the  surface  only  has  been 
scratched.  More  slaves  are  just  around 
the  corner,  advancing  day  by  day  to 
crowd  us  into  the  background  of  pro- 
duction. The  Columbia  River  alone, 
when  completely  harnessed,  can  fur- 
nish an  additional  billion  electric 
slaves.  The  Missouri  and  St.  Lawrence 
rivers  will  also  be  harnessed.  There 
are  many  other  river  and  power  pro- 
jects too  numerous  to  mention,  in  the 
offing.    Each  and  every  development 


means  more  production  with  less  hu- 
man toil,  through  extraneous  energy. 

Let  us  dip  into  the  not  too  distant 
future  when  we  will  face  either  chaos 
and  ruin,  or  the  abundance  which  these 
slaves  make  possible  now  We  do  not 
get  this  abundance  now  simply  be- 
cause we,  the  one  hundred  and  forty 
million  of  us,  do  not  control  these 
slaves  of  ours.  The  control  still  ex- 
ists in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  is  used 
for  the  betterment  of  the  few,  not  for 
the  multitude. 

We  are  all  Aladdins  in  our  own 
right.  We  can  go  Aladdin  one  better; 
we  do  not  even  have  to  rub  a  lamp. 
There's  just  a  button  to  push,  or  a 
switch  to  throw,  and  a  hundred  Genii 
are  at  our  beck  and  call. 

From  time  immemorial  we  have 
been  indoctrinated  with  the  idea  that 
'by  the  sweat  of  our  brows'  we  shall 
earn  our  bread.  It  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible. What  chance  has  the  frail  flesh 
and  blood  human  to  sell  his  services, 
when  he  bids  against  a  hundred  me- 
chanical slaves?  They  don't  get  tired, 
don't  get  sick,  don't  eat,  don't  wear 
clothing,  don't  require  housing  or 
any  of  the  other  necessities  that  human 
flesh  is  heir  to.  They  don't  vote. 
They  will  work  regardless  of  the  Deal 
— New,  Old  or  Raw.    Bigger,  better 
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and  faster  slaves  replace  them  when 
they  become  outmoded.  Any  one  who 
pump  primes  his  ego  with  the  idea 
that  he  can  compete  with  an  army  such 
as  this  is  only  spitting  against  the  ris- 
ing wind. 

You  Can't  Work  Here  Anymore 

There  are  not  many  jobs  left  for 
the  one  hundred  and  forty  million 
of  us  now.  But,  who  wants  to  work 
anyhow?  Who  wants  to  work  when 
there  are  so  many  more  agreeable 
things  to  do?  Do?  What  will  we 
do,  asks  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America. 
Why,  we've  always  worked,  or  tried 
to.  There  is  an  answer.  These  slaves 
of  which  we  write  do  not  think  or 
plan.  There  will  be  more  of  that  to 
do  in  the  future.  Probably  you've 
been  so  busy  chiseling  your  fellow 
man  out  of  enough  on  which  to  exist 
that  you  didn't  have  time  to  think. 

Oh,  yes,  there  are  things  to  be 
done.  There  always  will  be.  But, 
the  main  job  is  control  and  direction 
of  these  slaves  who  are  always  ready 
to  do  your  bidding.  There's  a  func- 
tion for  all  of  us.  Thank  the  powers 
that  be  that  these  slaves  cannot  be 
teachers,  writers,  artists,  singers,  sur- 
geons, doctors,  dentists,  scientists, 
technicians,  etc.  That's  where  you 
and  I  come  in.  We  can  let  the  slaves 
take  care  of  the  drudgery. 

Control  them,  and  abundance,  lei- 
sure and  security  is  the  result.  Per- 
haps two  percent  of  the  work  will  be 
left  for  muscles  to  do,  while  the  slaves 
will  do  ninety-eight  percent.  We  will 
use  our  heads  instead  of  our  muscles. 
We  will  have  worked  less  and  ac- 
complished more.  The  net  result  will 
be  better  food,  clothing,  housing,  bet- 
ter this  and  better  that.  The  entire 
set-up  will  be  so  much  better  from 
dawn  'til  dark  and  from  dark  'til 
dawn  that  it  will  not  be  recognizable 


as  part  of  the  present  scheme  of  life. 
It  will  be  quite  different  from  today 
and  the  days  gone  by,  when  'Freedom 
of  Enterprise?'  held  full  sway.  Those 
were  'the  good  old  days'  of  freedom 
to  toil  when  you  had  a  job,  freedom 
to  indulge  in  worry  and  anxiety  when 
you  didn't  have  one,  and  freedom  to 
scrabble  along  in  scarcity  and  inse- 
curity all  the  time. 

As  the  slaves  come  more  completely 
under  the  control  of  all  and  are  used 
for  all,  there  will  be  more  time  for 
play,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  boun- 
ties of  this  Continent  of  ours.  There 
will  be  more  time  which  is  the  in- 
dividual's own  than  ever  before,  to 
be  used  as  his  fancy  dictates.  He  can 
hunt,  fish,  swim,  travel,  climb  the 
mountains,  or  do  as  he  pleases  with 
the  time  which  the  slaves  have  made 
possible.  Life  will  be  a  fuller  life,  a 
more  productive  and  a  more  livable 
one.  It's  all  yours,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
America,  but,  to  gain  it,  you  must 
establish  a  control  for  the  slaves.  Even 
now,  they  are  waiting  to  do  your 
bidding. 

We  fought  a  war  some  eighty  years 
ago  and  incidental  to  it  was  the 
abolishment  of  human  slavery.  In  the 
short  span  of  years  since  then,  we  have 
accumulated  mechanical  slaves,  who 
number  about  seven  times  the  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  earth.  So  long 
as  our  Continent  yields  its  treasures 
of  coal,  oil  and  gas,  so  long  as  the 
rains  come  down  from  the  heavens, 
we  will  enslave  more  and  more.  No 
moral  issue  is  involved,  but  these 
hosts  of  slaves  create  a  social  issue. 
That  issue  is  control. 

Freedom  Is  As  Freedom  Does 

All  of  America  has  been  a  spec- 
tator to  the  futility  of  political  con- 
trol. Palliatives  have  been  heaped  on 
palliatives  without  end.   We  have  wit- 
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nessed  the  destruction  of  abundance, 
the  workings  of  the  PWA  and  WPA, 
the  pump-priming  during  peace,  and 
its  continuance  through  war.  We  have 
seen  the  ineffectiveness  of  it  all  when 
directed  against  the  avalanche  which 
science  and  technology  has  brought  to 
our  midst.  Today,  the  politicians  all 
over  the  country  are  more  befuddled 
than  they  were  in  the  1930's.  Social 
control  today  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  who  assume  it  belongs  to  them 
by  some  divine  right  and  inheritance. 
They  have  gained  it  as  they  could. 
They  have  chiseled  their  fellow  men 
and  gutted  a  Continent  of  its  choicest 
natural  resources. 

Just  as  surely  as  Hitler  and  his 
Nazis  brought  ruin  and  destruction 
to  Europe,  these  directors  of  an  out- 
moded, decadent  and  dying  economic 
system  will  drag  to  chaos  and  ruin 
that  glory  th2t  still  remains  of  Amer- 
ica, themselves  along  with  it,  if  not 
prevented.  We  stand  at  the  threshold 
of  a  new  way  of  life,  the  life  of 
Science.  No  man-made  laws  can  long 
delay  its  coming.  The  extraneous  en- 
ergy slaves  are  here,  billions  of  them. 
Each  advance  in  science,  every  new 
dam,  every  newer  and  better  machine 
hastens  the  death  of  an  already  dying 
system. 

Listen  to  your  radio;  read  your 
newspaper.  Not  an  hour  in  the  day 
goes  by  but  what  you  will  here  an 
appeal,  more  properly  propaganda,  for 
us  all  to  get  behind  and  push,  to  hold 


up    this   system    which    cannot    stand 
on  its  own  legs. 

The  propaganda  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem says:  'Look  at  America,  the  richest 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  the 
highest  standard  of  living,  the  most 
this  and  the  most  that.  Whoopee! 
Look  what  my  system  did!' 

And,  whisper  it,  'is  going  to  do/ 
Let's  analyze  and  rationalize  a  bit. 
This  is  not  the  only  spot  on  earth, 
where  'Free  Enterprise'  has  held  sway 
throughout  the  centuries.  In  varying 
degrees  it  encircles  the  globe.  Yet  it 
points  with  pride  to  what  it  has  done 
for  America.  We  are  where  we  are 
and  what  we  are  because  of  the  wealth 
of  our  forests  and  mines,  the  original 
fertility  of  our  soil,  the  power  of  our 
rivers,  our  coal,  our  oil  and  the  thous- 
and and  one  other  bounties  of  this 
Continent  which  were  here  to  be  ex- 
ploited by  Free  Enterprise.  We  are 
what  we  ate  not  because  of  Free  En- 
terprise but  in  spite  of  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  America,  you  are 
heirs  to  the  greatest  bounty  and  full- 
ness of  life  that  was  ever  to  be  had 
for  the  asking.  It  is  yours,  rightfully 
yours.  It  belongs  to  the  multitude. 
There  is  a  way  to  get  it,  without  riot 
or  revolution,  but  peacefully.  It's  the 
American  Way  —  ALL  FOR  ONE 
AND  ONE  FOR  ALL. 

Why  not  Investigate  Technocracy 
Now?  But,  don't  stop  there.  Join 
and  do  your  part  to  bring  about  the 
New  America. 


Up  and  Atom 


'It  has  been  the  use  of  energy  in  its 
various  forms — mechanical,  chemical,  hy- 
draulic, thermal  and  electrical — which  has 
raised  mankind  from  primitive  levels  to 
the  high  standard  of  living  we  already 
enjoy.     Now    we    see    before    us    a    new, 
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marvelously  concentrated  form  of  energy 
with  which  we  may  climb  to  heights  we 
can  only  dimly  foresee.'  (Dr.  C.  G. 
Suits,  vice-president  of  General  Electric, 
and  director  of  its  research  laboratory,  as 
quoted   in  Science  Digest,   April,    1046.) 
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A  Man 's  Home  Is  Whose  Castle? 

A    Dialogue    About    Playing    House 
By  A.  E.  BoreL  MAL 


Mother,  May  I  go  out  to  swim? 
Yes,  my  darling  daughter. 
Hang  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb 
But  don't  go  near  the  water. 


Jack: 


Bill: 


'Hello,   Bill,   how  is  everything 
going  today?' 

'Oh,  fine,  Jack.  But  you  know, 
I've  been  thinking  over  that 
line  you  were  giving  me  about 
Total  Conscription  and  so  on. 
It  looks  to  me  that  you  are  tak- 
ing away  people's  rights  in  the 
private  ownership  of  property. 
You  know.  If  people  can't  have 
their  own  private  property,  can't 
own  their  own  homes  or  cars, 
why,  they  just  won't  have  any 
incentive  to  work/ 
Jack:  'Yes,  I  admit  it,  Bill,  this  idea 
of  owning  things,  of  having 
your  own  home,  your  own  car 
and  so  on,  certainly  has  a  big 
appeal  to  it,  doesn't  it?  People 
are  so  used  to  the  idea  of  own- 
ing things,  I  guess  it  would  be 
pretty  hard  for  them  to  change 
their  ideas.  There  are  some 
funny  angles  about  this  idea  of 
owning  things.  You  know,  Bill, 
I  don't  know  if  you  own  your 
own  home  or  not,  but  the  ques- 
tion just  occurred  to  me.  I 
don't  want  to  be  personal  about 
the  matter,  but  would  you  mind 
telling  me,  frankly,  whether  you 
own  your  own  home  or  not?' 
'Well,  Jack,'  kind  of  fidgeting 
around,  'I — I  suppose  I  do  own 
my  home,  but — ah-ah'. 
'Never  mind,  never  mind,  Bill, 
let's  let  it  go  at  that.    The  point 


Bill: 


Jack: 


I  want  to  make  isn't  whether 
you  own  your  own  home  or 
not,  it  is  merely  a  question  I 
would  like  to  have  every  Amer- 
ican ask  himself,  "Do  I  really 
own  my  home?"  I  just  sprung  it 
on  you  that  way  to  get  you 
thinking.' 

Bill:  'I  see  what  you  mean,  Jack,  so 
I  guess  I  can  say,  yes,  I  own 
my  own  home.' 

Jack:  'O.K.,  Bill,  but  please  pardon 
my  insistence.  For  the  sake  of 
our  argument,  I  want  to  repeat 
that  question.  I  want  to  stress 
it  just  a  wee  bit  stronger,  this 
way — DO  you  REALLY  own 
your  own  home?' 

Bill:  'Why,  yes,  Jack,  sure  I  do,  sure 
I  own  my  own  home.  I  got  my 
title  to  the  house  and  land,  I 
keep  up  my  taxes,  I  own  my 
home  as  far  as  any  man  can  ever 
own  his  home.' 

Jack:  'Well  said,  Bill,  that's  fine. 
That's  just  what  I  wanted  to 
hear  you  say.  That's  just  what 
I  expected  you  to  say.  You 
own  your  own  home  as  far  as 
any  man  can  ever  own  his  home. 
You  keep  up  your  taxes.  You 
own  your  home  but  you  keep 
up  your  taxes.  Taxes!  How 
long  would  you  have  that  home, 
Bill,  if  you  did  not  keep  up 
your  taxes?' 

Bill:    'Not  very  long,  I  guess,  Jack.' 
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Jack:  "You're    right,    Bill,    not    too 

long,  at  least.  It  may  drag  out 
for  awhile,  and  they  will  give 
you  lots  of  chance  to  pay  up 
your  back  taxes,  but  if  you 
don't  or  can't  pay  your  taxes, 
they  will  get  you  in  the  end. 
Am  I  not  right,  Bill?' 

Bill:  'Yes,    I   suppose   you    are   right, 

/  Jack.' 

Jack:  You  know  I'm  right,  Bill.  Do 
you  know  what  I  call  taxes, 
Bill?  I  call  them  rent,  rent  to 
the  government.  They  ar«  just 
as  much  rent  as  any  other  rent 
you  pay,  only  with  a  different 
name.  Why,  just  before  I  left 
home,  I  saw  in  our  little  local 
paper  two  columns  of  legal 
notices,  "Property  for  sale  for 
delinquent  taxes."  ' 

Bill:  'That's  true,  Jack:  if  you  don't 
pay  your  taxes,  your  property 
is  taken  from  you.' 

Jack:  'Here  is  another  instance,  Bill. 
I  leased  a  piece  of  land  from  an 
old  fellow  ninety-six  years  old. 
His  mind  was  as  keen  as  any 
I  have  ever  met.  He  had  lived 
on  this  spot  for  54  years.  He 
had  been  paying  taxes  all  that 
time.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
paid  enough  taxes  to  buy  the 
place  three  times  over.  Right 
then  he  was  delinquent  on  taxes. 
Only  the  fact  that  I  was  paying 
enough  money  for  leasing  the 
land  was  he  able  to  pay  up  his 
back  taxes  and  "save"  his  prop- 
erty. Mind  you,  paying  taxes 
for  54  years,  and  still  the  land 
and  home  was  not  his.' 

Bill:  'Jack,  I  never  thought  of  it  that 
way.  I  always  accepted  taxes 
just  like  everybody  else  does. 
A  necessary  evil.  You  certainly 
are  right  on  that  point,  we  never 
REALLY  own  our  own  homes, 
do  we?    We  only  own  them  as 


long  as  we  pay  taxes.  But  taxes 
are  needed  to  run  the  govern- 
ment. What  will  you  do  in 
place  of  taxes?  What  is  the 
answer?' 

Jack:  'That  question  is  answered  in 
Technocracy,  Bill,  but  I  will 
discuss  taxes  with  you  right 
soon.  Just  now  I  want  to  try 
to  prove  to  you  that  you  do 
not  need  to  have  any  fears  about 
losing  some  nebulous  rights  to 
this  "private  property"  you  think 
you  own.  The  sad  part  about 
this  taxation  business  is  the 
many,  many  heartaches  there 
have  been  over  the  sale  of  prop- 
erty for  delinquent  taxes  which 
people  "thought"  they 
"owned".' 

Bill:  'Yes,  Jack,  God  only  knows  the 
number  of  old  couples  that  have 
had  the  roof  sold  from  over  their 
heads,  to  go  to  the  poorhouse, 
or  wherenot,  because  they  could 
not  pay  their  taxes.' 

Jack:  'Bill,  the  law  is  the  law.  It  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  age,  con- 
dition or  whatnot.  There  can 
be  no  exceptions  in  the  law. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  home,  the 
land,  it  is  everything.  Do  you 
think  for  one  moment  that  we 
can  actually  "own"  anything 
if  the  Government  wants  to  put 
a  tax  on  it?  Where  IS  your 
right  to  private  ownership  of 
property?  Take  your  car.  How 
long  would  you  drive  your  car 
if  you  did  not  pay  the  license 
and  other  fees?' 

Bill:  'Well,  I  own  my  own  car,  Jack, 
because  I  could  leave  it  sitting 
in  the  garage  from  now  to 
doomsday  if  I  want  to.' 

Jack:  'Granted,  Bill,  but  what  good 
is  a  car  sitting  out  in  the  ga- 
rage? Anyway,  it  isn't  that 
they  couldn't  slap  a  tax  on  it, 
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if  they  wanted  to,  only  they 
don't  bother  because  they  got 
you  on  the  license.  I  believe 
some  States  do  have  a  personal 
property  tax  on  cars.  By  the 
way,  Bill,  I've  just  been  notic- 
ing your  dog.  Sure  a  cute  dog. 
What  breed  is  it?' 

Bill:  'That's  my  wife's  dog,  Jack, 
quite  valuable  they  say.  Pom- 
eranian.' 

Jack:  'Do  you   own  her,   Bill?' 

Bill:  'Ha,  ha!  Sure  we  own  her,  Jack. 
Paid  a  pretty  good  price  for 
her,  too!' 

Jack:  'What's  the  tag  on  the  collar, 
Bill?' 

Bill:  'Oh,  that!  That's  the  dog's 
license  tag,  Jack,  Five  dollars 
for  a  bitch.' 

Jack:  'Well,  what  would  happen  to 
the  dog,  Bill,  if  she  got  out  on 
the  street  some  day  without  that 
tag  on?' 

Bill:  'Come  to  think  of  it,  Jack,  that 
is  exactly  what  did  happen,  and 
twice,  too.  The  dog  slipped  out 
of  her  collar,  one  way  or  an- 
other, and  without  anyone's 
noticing  she  skipped  out  of  the 
house.  Did  the  wife  have  a  fit! 
The  first  time  wasn't  so  bad, 
but  the  second  time  the  wife 
and  kids  hunted  up  and  down 
the  streets  for  nearly  two  hours. 
They  were  sure  scared  that  the 
dog-catcher  had  her  by  that 
time.' 

Jack:  'What  would  happen  if  the  dog- 
catcher  did  get  her,  Bill,  with- 
out that  tag  -on,  or,  say,  you 
had  never  bought  her  one  and 
he  picked  her  up?' 

Bill:  'Well,  Jack,  I  suppose,  if  no 
one  claimed  her  within  a  certain 
time,  proving  that  they  had 
bought  the  dog  license,  she 
would  be  killed.  If  you  came  to 
claim    the    dog    and    had    not 


bought  a  license,  you  would  be 
fined  besides  having  to  buy  the 
license.  In  fact,  you  can  be 
fined  for  having  a  dog  without 
paying  the  license,  and  if  you 
don't  pay  the  fine,  the  dog  will 
be  taken  and  killed.' 

Jack:  'Bill,  our  talk  about  the  dog 
got  your  mind  off  of  our  orig- 
inal subject.  So  you  neatly  fell 
into  my  trap.  The  statements 
you  have  ju§t  made  should 
prove  to  you  that,  actually,  we 
do  not  "own"  anything,  no, 
not  even  poor  little  dogs  who 
have  to  get  killed  if  their  poor 
little  masters  can't  pay  the 
"rent,"  taxes  to  you,  Bill,  on 
them.  I  guess  many  a  little 
shaver  has  lost  his  pet  that  way.' 

Bill:  'No,  Jack,  I  don't  own  the  dog, 
I'm  just  "renting"  her  from  the 
government.' 

Jack:  'Furthermore,  Bill,  this  is  a 
bold  statement,  but  I  make  it. 
We  do  not,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, have  absolute  control  of  our 
own  lives.  That  is,  we  must, 
at  the  command  of  the  State, 
place  our  lives  in  jeopardy  or 
suffer  the  consequences.  Mil- 
lions of  servicemen,  and  thous- 
ands of  conscientious  objectors, 
put  behind  barbed  wire,  will 
testify  to  that.  Mind  you,  now, 
I  am  not  arguing,  whatever, 
whether  or  not  this  procedure 
is  right  or  wrong,  I  am  merely 
stating  that  it  is  a  fact.  And 
fact  it  is.  You  cannot  deny  it. 
The  draftee  steps  up,  a  paper 
is  placed  before  him  on  which 
is  printed  something  to  the  ef- 
fect, "do  you  sign  this  paper 
willingly?"  and  he  says,  "yes." 
What  else  can  he  do,  except  go 
to  jail?  Therefore,  my  conten- 
tion is  that  what  we  call  our 
"private   property"    is   not   our 
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private  property  at  all!  I  claim 
that  we  only  have  title  to  it 
and  the  use  of  it  as  long  as  we 
pay  our  taxes,  our  "rent,"  to 
the  whole  of  the  people  in  the 
form  of  their  government.  As 
long  as  we  do  pay  this  "rent" 
we  can  do  with  "our"  prop- 
erty more  or  less  as  we  wish,  but 
even  that  right  is  curtailed,  as 
witness  restricted  residential 
districts. 

'The  most  direct  and  ob- 
servable example  of  this  fact  is 
the  case  of  the  "dust  bowl" 
areas  of  the  plains.  The  people 
are  beginning  to  realize  that 
they  have  a  stake  in  all  natural 
resources.  They  feel  that  the 
abuse  of  natural  resources 
through  the  mistaken  notion 
that  each  individual  can  do  ex- 
actly as  he  wishes  with  what 
he  "owns"  and  "to  Hell"  with 
the  rest  of  the  people  can  no 
longer  be  endured.  When  the 
people  who  first  settled  those 
areas  took  possession,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  land  they  oc- 
cupied was  theirs,  to  use  as  they 
wished.  \  No  forewarning  was 
given  as  to  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  their  unthinking  and  un- 
scientific use  of  the  land.  Since 
then,  many  an  editorial  has  been 
written  by  the  strongest  pro- 
ponents of  the  Right  of  private 
ownership  of  property  princi- 
ple, acknowledging  that,  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  land  does  be- 
long to  all  the  people;  that 
when  the  land  has  been  de- 
stroyed through  misuse  and  mis- 
handling, it  is  not  alone  a  loss 
to  the  individual  who  "owned" 
the  land  but  it  is  a  definite  loss 
to  all  the  people;  that  the  in- 
dividual IS  accountable  to  so- 
ciety as  to  his  stewardship  of 
the    land.      It    shows    that    the 


people  are  beginning  to  realize, 
though  still  in  a  hazy  way,  that 
the  farmer  does  not  own  the 
farm  but  is  the  lessee  of  the 
people. 

'Farmers  will  be  the  last  to 
give  up  their  belief  in  their  so- 
called  "rights"  to  the  land. 
Farmers  love  the  land  as  no  one 
else  does.  But  the  number  of 
farms  lost  each  year  through 
taxation,  or  mortgages  taken  out 
to  pay  taxes,  should  surely  con- 
vince them  that  they,  also,  are 
believers  in  a  shadow  of  "prop- 
erty rights,"  but  do  not  have 
the  substance.  They  should 
broaden  their  vision  and,  instead 
of  being  afraid  of  losing  "own- 
ership" in  a  few  measly  acres, 
they  actually  can  be  part  owners 
of  the  whole  North  American 
Continent. 

Bill:  'That  is  an  idea,  Jack.  Instead 
of  owning  one  little  home  here, 
and  one  little  old  car,  I  can 
be  part  owner  of  all  the  homes 
and  all  the  cars  in  the  country.' 

Jack:  'That's  right,  Bill.  By  adopt- 
ing Technocracy  you  can  have 
the  resources  of  the  whole  North 
American  Continent  at  your 
command.  So  why  worry  about 
'losing  the  "rights"  to  one  little 
house!  I  think  you  realize  now 
what  I  have  been  driving  at, 
that,  actually  all  of  the  natural 
resources  of  this  wonderfully 
great,  big  country  of  ours  are 
owned  by  ALL  of  the  people. 
We  admit  it,  we  acknowledge  it 
on  every  hand,  but  we  cannot 
seem  to  take  that  last  hurdle 
and  actually  take  possession. 
Through  our  laws,  created  by 
our  lawmakers  who  are  supposed 
to  be  the  Voice  of  the  People, 
the  big  majority  of  us  are  being 
continually  talked  into  believing 
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in  a  principle  which,  in  theory, 
advocates  the  "right  of  private 
ownership  of  property"  for  all, 
but  actually,  in  truth,  limits  the 
benefits  of  this  principle  to  a 
few  through  taxation.  We  are 
continually  told  that  it  is  right 
and  proper,  and  so  meant  by 
Heaven,  itself,  that  a  few  should 
be  able  to  make  themselves  rich 
through  this  "right  to  private 
ownership  of  property"  in  the 
guise  that  we  could  all  do  so  if 
we  only  had  the  ability!  In 
other  words,  if  we  don't  get 
rich,  it  is  our  own  fault,  the 
door  to  "Private  Property" 
stands  WIDE  OPEN!' 

Bill:  'But  why  can't  I  get  rich  under 
a  private  property  system,  Jack?' 

Jack:  'Well,  Bill,  do  you  not  see  that 
in  believing  in  what  is  supposed 
to  be  a  fair  and  sraigthforward 
principle  of  private  property, 
you  have  been  led  and  encour- 
aged to  believe  in  a  mockery 
of  this  principle?  Oh,  all  un- 
consciously, of  course,  because 
no  one  ha«  stopped  to  investi- 
gate this  theory  of  taxation  or 
rental  from  the  government. 
For,  after  all,  only  the  few  have 
sufficient  money  to  pay  the  taxes 
required.  Therefore,  though  in 
principle  you  are  supposed  to 
be  allowed  to  own  whatever 
you  can  acquire,  in  practice  it 
does  not  work  out  that  way. 
You  can  only  own  what  you 
can  pay  taxes  for.  And,  because 
you  do  not  have  much  money 
to  pay  many  taxes,  you  cer- 
tainly are  very  limited  in  what 
you  can  own.  In  the  mean- 
while, under  our  mistaken  faith 
in  this  "rights  of  private  own- 
ership of  property"  principle, 
the  cream  of  our  natural  re- 
sources is  being  drained  off  for 


the  private  benefit  of  the  few 
who  are  able  to  pay  these  taxes. 
They,  in  turn,  frame  the  laws 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  do 
not  even  have  to  pay  the  miser- 
able taxes  demanded.  I  could 
cite  you  many  a  case  along  this 
line.' 

Bill:  'Speaking  about  skipping  taxes, 
Jack,  I  guess  you  know  plenty 
about  the  timber  barons  who 
strip  the  land  of  its  timber  and 
then  turn  the  worthless  land 
back  to  the  counties  for  taxes. 
They've  gotten  the  cream;  now 
the   people   can  have   it   again.' 

Jack:  'Yes,  that  is  true,  Bill,  that  is 
the  way  it  goes.  So  you  see, 
under  the  Price  System,  the  peo- 
ple are  supposed  to  have  private 
property  but  do  not  actually 
have  it,  because  I  have  proved 
that  nobody  has  that,  nobody! 
Whereas,  in  a  Technocracy,  the 
very  people  who  are  now  be- 
ing told  that  they  woujd,  in  a 
Technocracy,  lose  all  they  have 
because  they  would  be  losing 
their  "rights  to  private  owner- 
ship," these  same  people  would 
be  coming  back  into  their  own. 
All  of  the  people  would  be  tak- 
ing over  all  the  benefits  from 
ail  onr  natural  resources — and 
these  include  the  fruits  of  our 
minds — instead  of  farming  them 
out  to  a  few.  We  would  simply 
be  regaining  all  those  rights 
winch  we  have  lost  for  awhile/ 

Bill:  'Yes,  Jack,  I  see  it  now,  you 
have  proved,  and  we  do  ac- 
knowledge it,  that  everything 
does  belong  to  the  entire  public, 
because  the  public  has,  through 
its  Government,  reserved  to  it- 
self, collectively,  the  right  to 
tax.  This  is  not  a  moral  ques- 
tion, it  is  a  fact.  No  one,  there- 
fore, should  be  allowed  to  use 
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what  belongs  to  all  the  people 
for  his  own  private  gain.  These 
benefits  should  be  distributed 
equitably  to  all  the  people  for 
the  good  of  all.  Is  that  right, 
Jack?' 
Jack:  'Yes,  that  is  right,  Bill.  But 
the  trouble  is,  you  cannot  carry 
out  this  fine  scheme  under  our 
present  political  and  economic 
set-up.  You  cannot  distribute 
the  benefits  of  our  natural  re- 
sources to  all  of  the  people  un- 
der a  Price  System.  It  just  can- 
not be  done.  Only  the  method 
developed  by  Technocracy  can 
do  it.  So,  "not  owning"  a  home 
or  a  car  or  a  farm  in  a  Tech- 
nocracy, but  paying  a  "rental" 
to  the  State  for  the  use  of  these 
things  is  no  whit  different  from 
"owning"  a  home  or  a  car  or 
a  farm  under  our  present  system 
and  paying  "taxes"  to  the  gov- 
ernment  or   losing    them.     Can 


you    show    me    any    difference, 
Bill?' 

Bill:  'No,  I  can't  Jack.  As  soon  as 
people  get  this  slant  on  taxation, 
they  will  certainly  go  for  Tech- 
nocracy.' 

Jack:  'I  hope  so,  Bill.  But  a  word 
about  raising  taxes.  A  govern- 
ment does  not  produce,  of 
course.  Some  people  seem  to 
think  so  when  they  talk  about 
paying  off  the  Government  debt. 
A  government  is  supported  by 
the  governed.  Technocracy's 
method  of  distribution  takes 
care  of  that.  It  is  service  from 
all,  a  high  standard  of  living 
for  all,  but  profits  to  none.  To 
understand  this  more  fully,  you 
will  want  to  Investigate  Tech- 
nocracy and  then  join  the  only 
movement  in  America  capable  of 
promoting  the  General  Welfare 
of  ALL. 


Humpty  Dumpty  Sal  on  a  Wall 


'The  boldest  spirits  among  the  mechan- 
ists further  claim  that  in  time  they  hope 
to  bring  within  reach  of  their  methods 
a  study  of  the  lucubrations,  hallucina- 
tions, and  obsessions  of  the  human  mind 
which,  masquerading  under  the  illumina- 
tion of  introspective  metaphysics  and 
transcendental  philosophy,  pretend  to  solve 
all  the  riddles  of  the  universe.' — Profes- 
sor T.  H.  Morgan  (1886-1945),  famous 
American  Zoologist  and  winner  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  medicine  in  1933,  in  his 
book  Scientific  Basis  of  Evolution. 


'Men  are  born  ignorant,  not  stupid; 
they  are  made  stupid  by  education.' — 
Claude  Adrien  Helvetius,  a  French  phil- 
osopher   CI  715-1 771). 


'People   are  not   "dumb"   because  they 
lack   mental    equipment;    they    are    dumb 


because  they  lack  an  adequate  method 
for  use  of  that  equipment.  Those  in- 
tellectuals whose  pastime  it  is  to  sit  on 
high  fences  and  deplore  the  innate  stu- 
pidity of  the  herd  are  on  a  very  shaky 
fence,  if  they  but  knew  it.  Often  they 
are  more  confused  than  the  man  in  the 
street,  for  they  deal  in  loftier  abstrac- 
tions.'— Stuart    Chase. 


'There  are  two  modes  of  investigation, 
through  argument  and  through  experi- 
ment. Argument  does  not  suffice  but  ex- 
perience does.' — Roger  Bacon  1214-1294. 


'Not    to    take    authority  when    I    can 

have    facts;     not    to    guess  when    I    can 

know.' — Oliver      Wendell  Holmes       (as 

quoted     in     Yankee    from  Olympus    by 
Catherine  Drinker  Bowen)  . 
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Blueprint  for  Free  Enterprise 

Once  I  Went  to  a  Lecture 
By  Archie  Sinclair,  12245-h  and  the  Peripatetic  Technocrat 


'Wherefore  art  Thou,  Romeo?' 

It  seems  that  scarcity  is  as  necessary 
to  the  operation  of  the  Price  System 
as  coffee  is  to  'sinkers,'  or  Romeo  was 
to  Juliet.  Certainly,  the  New  Deal 
during  the  palmy  days  of  the  late  de- 
pression ordered  the  curtailment  of 
crops,  the  destruction  of  foodstuffs, 
and  directed  cattle,  pigs  and  sheep  to 
practice  birth  control.  Is  it  possible 
that  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
operating  rules  of  the  Price  System? 
Perhaps  these  good  men  and  true,  the 
brain  trusters,  thought  that  scarcity, 
with  its  bedfellows,  poverty,  mal- 
nutrition, crime  and  'sweet  charity/ 
was  good  for  our  immortal  souls.  One 
never  knows  what  politicians  and 
economists  think,  or  even  whether  or 
not  they  do,  does  one? 

When  the  Alcan  Highway  was  be- 
ing built  and  after  construction  work 
on  this  project  had  ceased,  tons  of 
material  were  destroyed  because  abun- 
dance was  putting  sand  in  the  gears 
of  the  holy  Price  System.  We  will 
never  know  how  much  material  was 
scrapped  during,  and  after,  World 
War  2.  Automobiles,  fighter  planes, 
bombers,  trucks,  jeeps,  radios  and  the 
like,  laughingly  called  durable  goods, 
were  dumped  or  held  in  storage  to 
create  scarcity.  It  is  not  proper  to  dis- 
turb the  'take'  of  free  enterprise.  Thus 
speaketh  N.A.M.  Last  winter,  came 
the  cheerful  news  from  Washington 
that  millions  of  hens  had  to  be  killed 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  eggs.  What  did 
the  poor  hens  ever  do  to  deserve  a 
premature  fate?  Answer:  They  vio- 
lated the  basic  law  of  free  enterprise, 
i.e.,  produced  too  much.  Yes,  we  may 


safely  say  that  scarcity  is  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Price  System. 

If  we  must  have  the  prosperity  of 
free  enterprise  scarcity,  we  should  like 
to  submit  the  following  plan,  not  as  a 
solution,  but  simply  as  a  sort  of  stop- 
gap until  the  Senate  and  Congress  get 
around  to  solving  the  problem,  say 
about  2057  A.D.  Here,  in  a  nutshell, 
is  our  blueprint  for  free  enterprise. 

Why  not  take  all  our  works  of  art, 
paintings  by  old  Masters,  statues, 
zoological  specimens,  Egyptian  mum- 
mies, literary  classics,  and  the  like, 
and  destroy  them?  Or,  better  still, 
why  not  have  our  hard  working 
thieves  steal  them?  Think  what  a 
boost  that  would  be  to  free  enterprise. 
Let  us  illustrate  some  of  the  marvelous 
results  that  will  come  out  of  our  plan. 

It's  Fun  To  Play  Footie 

This  plan  would  give  employment 
to  thousands  of  artists,  both  real  and 
fake.  The  fakers  have  to  eat  too. 
Archaeologists  and  zoologists  would 
have  mere  projects  on  hand  than  they 
could  manage.  Egyptologists  could 
rummage  around  the  tombs  of  the 
Pharaohs  until  the  cows  came  home 
bringing  cream  with  them,  so  that  we 
could  have  burter  again.  Our  thieves 
would  be  so  busy  robbing  art  galleries 
and  museums  as  not  to  have  to  bother 
with  banks.  The  police  of  all  the  cities 
of  this  land  of  the  free  (enterprise) 
could  use  lots  more  help.  With  all  the 
Irish  in  soft  spots,  we  might  even  get 
a  few  Swedes  on  our  police  forces  for 
a  change. 

Just    think,     lawyers    and    judges 
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could  have  lots  of  cases  and  fat  fees. 
This  would  relieve  them  of  chasing 
ambulances  or  working  for  railroads 
on  the  side.  Journalists  would  not 
have  to  face  the  spectre  of  useful  work. 
They  could  concoct  new  columns  of 
heart  throbbing,  human  interest 
stories.  There  are  formulas  for  it. 

Man  bites  dog  is  news.  Boy  meets 
girl;  boy  loses  girl;  boy  gets  girl  back 
is  love.  Murder  will  out  is  mystery. 
Crime  does  not  pay  is  virtue.  Every 
Cinderella  has  her  Prince.  Then  there's 
always  dear  old  'Mom.'  She  waits  pa- 
tiently besides  the  lighted  windows 
for  her  wandering  boy  to  return  home. 
Crowned  in  the  glory  of  'silver 
threads  among  the  geld'  she  waits, 
whilst  the  candlelight  gleams  softly 
through  the  sycamores  and  her  John- 
ny is  tiptoeing  with  the  Daisies  in 
some  joint  down  by  the  river.  This 
theme  has  a  number  of  variations. 

Our  plan  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
editors  too.  When  the  proper  stage  of 
organized  confusion  is  reached,  they 
can  fume  forth  with  new  indignations 
about  the  State  of  the  Nation;  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man;  the  fatherhood 
of  free  enterprise;  the  desecration  of 
art,  the  laxity  of  police  officials,  the 
tie-up  between  crime  and  politics,  ad 
infinitum,  'add  stinkum.'  News  kids 
could  become  bloated  plutocrats  from 
peddling  bloated  stacks  of  bloated 
news?  papers.  At  least  they'd  get 
bloated  from  yelling  'Wuxtry.'  Yes, 
our  free  press  is  a  wonderful  institu- 
tion. 

Smooth  politicians,  quick  to  sense 
the  new  spirit  of  the  times,  could  slide 
into  the  public  trough  as  slick  and 
easy  as  a  peeled  log  going  down  a 
'skidway.'  Reform  tickets  would  be 
all  the  rage.  The  'outs'  could  indict 
the  'ins'  with  a  straight  face.  While 
the  'ins'  could  'point  with  pride'  to 
their  record  while  praying  that  no- 
body will  ever  really  uncover  it.  Every 


'right  thinker'  in  the  land  could  'view 
with  alarm'  the  state  of  public  morals. 
His  majesty,  the  great  American  voter, 
would  be  in  paradise.  He  could  make 
X  marks  on  ballots  till  he  got  blue 
around  the  gills.  A  standard  scale  of 
$2.00  or  more  per  ballot  would  assist 
the  distribution  of  purchasing  power 
immensely. 

Instead  of  building  more  poor- 
houses,  we  could  build  bigger  and 
better  insane  asylums  and  jails.  These 
are  more  profitable  to  build  and  main- 
tain than  poorhouses.  There  is  more 
'take'  ail  around  what  with  slave  labor 
contracts,  rakeoffs  by  parole  boards, 
etc.  Not  to  be  sneezed  at  is  the  fact 
that,  if  we  build  enough  nut  houses 
and  jails  and  lock  up  enough  crack- 
pots and  crooks  who  are  dumb  enough 
to  get  caught,  it  might  even  solve  our 
mass,  low-cost  housing  problem. 
There's  no  dough  in  that  line  anyway. 
After  all,  we  should  let  every  pressure 
group  in  the  land  get  its  crack  at  John 
Q.  Citizen  before  turning  him  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  'sweet  charity.' 
This  is  of  the  essence  of  free  enterprise. 
It's  not  proper  to  interfere  with  'rug- 
ged individualism,'  at  least  not  until 
it  has  become  ragged.  Thus,  also, 
speaketh  N.A.M. 

'She'll  Be  Driving  Four  White 
Horses  When  She  Comes' 

When  this  new  day  dawns,  movie 
hacks  and  radio  'slap  happies'  will  ac- 
quire a  new  repertoire  of  plots  and 
jokes.  At  first  these  won't  stink  quite 
as  bad  as  the  ones  peddled  now.  Soap 
operas,  murder  mysteries  and  nine-star 
cinemaniac  spectacles  will  be  elevated 
to  new  heights  of  Price  System  gibber 
by  slanting  to  up-to-the-minute 
'angles.'  A  vast  new  artistic  and  lit- 
erary expansion  will  follow  resulting 
in  untold  blessings  to  the  imported 
natives  of  Carmel-by-the-sea,  Holly- 
wood and  good  old  Broadway. 
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Just  think  of  all  the  books  that 
could  be  written  about  our  resuscitated 
culture;  and  all  the  new  peppy  four- 
color  magazines  that  could  be  piled  up 
on  top  of  the  ones  on  the  newstands 
now.  This  would  be  an  enormous 
boost  to  the  printing  and  publishing 
industry.  And  say,  what  about  that 
basic  industry  of  free  enterprise,  ad- 
vertising? It  might  very  easily  expand 
so  terrifically  as  to  advertise  the  entire 
Price  System  into  a  new  rose-colored 
age  of  permanent  prosperity. 

Then  there's  the  Chautauqua  and 
public  lecture  circuit.  Think  of  all  the 
long-winded  talks  which  could  be 
given  on  social  problems  at  $2.00  per 
head,  including  Federal  tax.  Every 
viewpoint  could  be  represented,  liberal, 
reactionary  and  asinine.  Yes,  sir,  free 
enterprise  believes  firmly  in  free  speech 
for  all.  It's  in  the  constitution,  ain't 
it?  The  only  guys  we  clamp  down  on 
are  those  'ignorant  foreigners'  or  'reds,' 
and  those  misguided  native  sons-of- 
blockheads  who  insist  on  dragging  up 
nasty  facts.  They  don't  know  which 
side  their  bread  is  buttered  on  anyway. 

Even  St.  Peter  away  up  there  by 
the  Pearly  Gate,  nodding  in  his  bushy 
beard  and  bewailing  the  paucity  of 
new  membership  applications  to 
Heaven,  would  be  immensely  heart- 
ened. For,  has  it  not  been  written  by 
Plato  that  Socrates  once  said:  'The 
soul  takes  nothing  with  her  to  the 
other  world  but  her  education  and 
culture.'  In  view  of  this  it  is  simple 
to  visualize  the  tremendous  accretion 
that  will  be  added  to  the  river  of  the 
just  and  righteous  that  is  eternally 
spiralling  upward  to  its  reward.  We 
mean,  after  our  plan  goes  into  effect, 
for,  boy,  what  a  culture  it  will  bring. 
Say,  come  to  think  of  it,  won't  hell 
be  an  interesting  place  when  all  the 
free  enterprisers  are  safely  behind  the 
ramparts  of  heaven.  That's  an  idea. 

The   best  part  of  this   little  plan, 


however,  is  the  fact  that  it  would 
harm  no  one  nor  deprive  anyone  of  the 
right  to  life,  liberty  or  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  In  fact,  people  could  chase 
happiness  harder  than  ever.  Certainly, 
it  could  not  hurt  the  creators  of  our 
works  of  art.  They  are  dead;  so  are 
the  mummies;  so  is  free  enterprise  but 
it  insists  on  stinking  up  the  premises. 
We  would  not  be  depriving  any  one  of 
food  or  other  necessities.  The  cost  of 
living  would  drop,  wages  and  employ- 
ment would  rise.  Small  town  and  big 
town  would  boom,  and  John  Farmer 
would  bust  with  prosperity.  In  toto, 
our  plan  would  bring  about  the 
Renaissance  of  'Normalcy'  for  good 
old  free  enterprise.  We  offer  it  to  the 
people  of  the  U.  S.  freely,  as  the 
Scotchman  gave  his  sister  the  measles. 

If  this  typical  free  enterprise  pro- 
gram doesn't  'send'  you,  it  is  plain 
that  you  are  not  a  true  blue,  red- 
blooded,  102  percent  American.  In 
that  case  you  must  be  one  of  those 
'ignorant  foreigners'  or  'reds'  we're 
always  hearing  about. 

No  loyal  son  of  our  founding  fath- 
ers would  ever  betray  the  cardinal 
principles  of  free  enterprise.  One  of 
the  biggest  ones  is  that  the  broad  high- 
way leading  from  log  cabin  to  White 
House  must  be  kept  open  for  every 
chiseling  Son  of  a  beggar  or  big  shot 
in  the  land.  What  if  the  road  does 
lead  through  an  occasional  oil  field,  a 
smoke-filled  hotel  room,  or  the  base- 
ment of  a  convention  hall.  This  prin- 
ciple is  the  top  glory  of  free  enter- 
prise. Now  that  we  have  completed 
the  presentation  of  our  plan,  we  will 
proceed  to  the  next  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Meeting  Will  Please 
Come  To  Order 

Now  that  we've  presented  our  plan 
for  the  resuscitation  of  the  prosperity 
of  free  enterprise,   our  lecture  is  over 
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and  some  questions  are  in  order.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  plan?  Who  has  a 
better  one?  One  at  a  time,  please,  and 
be  sure  to  confine  your  questions  to 
the  subject. 

Almost  before  the  speaker  had 
finished,  a  cool-looking  individual, 
who  appeared  to  be  hot  under  the  col- 
lar at  the  moment,  popped  to  his  feet. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  Gray  Suit  and 
wore  a  strange  looking  pin  in  his  coat 
lapel.  It  resembled  two  tear  drops  in 
a  red  and  silver  field.  'Mr.  Speaker,' 
he  shouted,  I'm  disgusted.  This  whole 
plan  is  specious.  It  won't  solve  any 
social  problems.  Now — ' 

The  speaker  fired  right  back.  'That's 
enough;  you're  out  of  order,  No 
speeches  allowed.  It's  a  specious  argu- 
ment, you  say?  It  won't  solve  any 
social  problems,  eh?  Well,  who  said 
anything  about  solving  social  prob- 
lems. We  told  you  in  the  beginning 
that  this  plan  was  not  a  solution  but 
only  a  stop-gap  until  Congress  gets 
around  to  solving  the  problem,  say 
about  205  7  A.D.  You  heard  that, 
didn't  you?' 

'Yes,'  admitted  Gray  Suit,  'but 
your  plan  sounds  exactly  like — ' 

'I  said  no  speeches,  please,'  inter- 
rupted the  speaker.  'My  plan  sounds 
exactly  like  what?  Never  mind,  here's 
a  gentleman  who  has  a  legitimate 
question.  What  is  it,  Sir?'  The  second 
questioner  was  an  elderly  gent.  He 
said:  'Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  this. 
Your  plan  sounds  to  me  like  a  pro- 
posal to  base  our  entire  social  system 
on  rackets  and  crime.  How  do  you 
answer  that?' 

Before  the  speaker  could  reply, 
Gray  Suit  was  on  his  feet  again.  He 
was  definitely  hot  under  the  collar  by 
now.  He  shouted:  'That's  the  point 
I  was  trying  to  bring  out.  Your  plan 
is  just  exactly  the  same  as  what — '. 
The  speaker  drowned  out  the  rest  of 


Gray  Suit's  words  with  a  banging 
gavel.  He  thundered:  'Listen,  brother, 
this  is  not  an  open  forum.  You're  out 
of  order.  If  you  don't  quit  trying  to 
break  up  this  meeting,  I'll  have  you 
thrown  out.' 

Gray  Suit  sank  back  into  his  seat, 
red-faced,  and  muttering.  Another 
hand  went  up  and  the  speaker  turned. 
It  was  a  young  woman,  well  dressed 
(strangely,  also,  in  Gray)  and  keen 
looking.  The  speaker  beamed:  'Yes, 
lady,  it's  a  pleasure;  what  is  your 
question?' 

'Well,'  she  replied,  'Mr.  Speaker, 
I've  followed  your  train  of  thought 
closely  and  I  can't  see  any  difference 
between  what  you  propose  and  what 
has  actually  been  done  in  the  last  20 
odd  years.  How  do  you  answer  that?' 
As  she  leaned  forward,  a  furpiece 
around  her  shoulders  slipped  to  one 
side,  revealing  another  of  those 
strange,  teardrop  pins.  The  speaker 
hemmed  once  and  was  getting  all  set 
for  a  couple  of  haws,  but  he  never  got 
around  to  answering.  Gray  Suit  was 
out  in  the  middle  aisle,  demanding 
the  floor  and  roaring: 

'Listen,  everybody!  I  don't  give  a 
damn  if  they  do  throw  me  out.  I  de- 
mand to  be  heard.  When  the  speaker 
announced  the  question  period,  he  in- 
vited anyone  who  has  a  better  plan  to 
bring  it  up.  You  all  heard  that.  Now, 
do  I  get  the  floor  or  not?'  He  looked 
confidently  around,  well  knowing 
that  the  great  American  public  has  a 
soft  spot  in  its  heart  for  every  David 
battling  his  Goliath.  Cries  of  approval 
rose  from  the  rowd.  'Let's  hear  what 
Gray  Suit  has  to  say.  We  listened  to 
the  other  guy,  didn't  we?  Go  on,  fel- 
low, speak  your  piece.' 

Gray  Suit  jumped  up  on  the  plat- 
form and  saluted  twice,  once  to  the 
audience  and  once  to  the  lady  with 
the  furpiece  around  her  shoulders.  He 
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was   no   longer   hot   under   the   collar 
but  cool  and  collected. 

'If  In  The  Blackest  Hell 
There  Be  a  Blacker' 

'This  plan  for  the  revival  of  free 
enterprise  boils  down  to  only  one 
thing.  That  is,  just  more  and  more  of 
the  same  old  hog  wash  we've  been  get- 
ting for  20  odd  years.  Free  enterprise 
means  just  one  thing.  That  is,  the 
freedom  for  a  minority  pressure  group 
to  rape  the  General  Welfare.  It  means 
the  freedom  to  maintain  artificial 
scarcity,  poverty,  malnutrition,  poor 
public  health,  in  spite  of  all  the  known 
methods  for  abolishing  them.  It  means 
the  freedom  to  waste  our  irreplaceable 
natural  resources.  It  means  the  freedom 
to  destroy  the  prospects  of  ourselves 
and  future  generations  for  a  more 
abundant  life. 

'It  means  the  freedom  to  distribute 
purchasing  power  by  means  of  rackets, 
crime  and  black  markets.  It  means  the 
freedom  to  condemn  millions  of  citi- 
zens to  low  living  standards,  to  con- 
fine them  in  filthy,  high-rent  slums, 
and  to  sabotage  all  proposals  for  mass, 
low-cost  housing.  It  means  the  free- 
dom of  a  prostitute  press  to  serve  the 
vested  interests. 

'It  means  the  slippery,  two-timing 
politician  who  sells  himself  to  every 
pressure  group.  It  means  the  futility 
of  voting  one  gang  of  crooks  out  and 
another  gang  in.  It  means  jails,  poor- 
houses  and  insane  asylums  for  millions 
who  cannot  adjust  themselves  to  the 
insanities  of  a  free  enterprise  system. 

'It  means  the  moronic  movies;  the 
advertising  controlled  radio;  the  poli- 
tician controlled  school;  and  the  oily 
ecclesiastic,  who  after  being  entrusted 
to  interpret  the  faith  of  his  parish- 
ioners in  a  super-human  power  which 
is  placeless  and  timeless,  then  betrays 


that  faith  and  perverts  it  into  clerical 
interference  in  government  and  edu- 
cation. "Render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's." 

'This  whole  plan,  presented  here  to- 
night, is  100  percent  anti-social.  The 
real  meaning  in  free  enterprise  can  be 
boiled  down  to  one  sentence.  It  is  the 
arrogated  privilege  of  the  select  mi- 
nority to  prosper  at  the  expense  of  the 
natural  resources  and  people  of  Amer- 
ica, and  to  forestall  social  change  by 
propagating  mass  social  ignorance  and 
superstition. 

X  Is  The  Unknown  Quantity 

'It  is  high  time  the  great  American 
people  began  to  examine  the  life  of 
their  social  system  under  the  bright 
light  of  facts.  This  idiotic,  rainbow- 
chasing  Price  System  is  doomed.  It 
has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting.  With  all  the  re- 
sources, knowledge  and  tools  at  hand 
to  correct  our  collective  social  ills, 
it  stumbles  along  from  one  tragedy 
into  the  next.  The  advances  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  have  written 
out  the  death  warrant  of  Price,  Trade, 
Commerce,  Monetary  valuation,  Ex- 
change, and  Free  Enterprise  in  Amer- 
ica. This  fact  is  the  unknown  quan- 
tity in  our  modern  social  life.  It  will 
wreck  our  entire  civilization  unless 
we  bring  it  under  control  before  it's 
too  late. 

'The  real  social  meaning  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  has  been  sedu- 
lously concealed  from  the  people  of 
America.  It  has  been  covered  with  a 
conspiracy  of  silence  by  the  "don't 
give  a  damn  for  anybody  but  myself," 
free  enterprisers;  by  the  lickspittle  ty- 
coons of  the  Fourth  Estate;  by  the 
Caspar  Milquetoasts  of  Education;  by 
the   political   leeches   in   our  Halls  of 
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Legislation;  and  by  those  clerical  ter- 
mites of  Churchianity  who  are  betray- 
ing the  blood  that  spilled  on  Calvary 
for  the  son  of  man. 

'Science  has  a  social  meaning.  It 
is  rich  and  full  of  promise.  Within 
the  context  of  science  and  technology 
are  the  tools  for  building  into  reality 
all  the  hopeless  dreams  and  longings 
that  have  plagued  and  baffled  men 
for  generations.  Science  says  to  all, 
young  and  old: 

I  have  the  answer  to  your  prob- 
lems. I  know  how  to  abolish 
poverty,  ignorance,  disease,  in- 
security and  war  from  among 
you.  I  offer  you  not  just  four 
abstract  freedoms  but  many  real 
things  you  never  had  before.  I 
have  the  key  to  abundance,  se- 
curity, distribution,  individual 
and  social  integrity  and  lasting 
peace.  I  am  a  friend  of  man. 
Why  do  you  not  let  me  in?  The 
hour  is  getting  late  for  you.  The 
social  unbalance  of  your  Price 
System  increases  daily.  It  is 
dangerously  close  to  the  point  of 
social  intolerance.  Better  think  it 
over.  If  you  want  any  refer- 
ences, just  study  my  past  record 
of  performance.  It  constitutes  a 
certified  promise  that  I  can  do 
the  job. 

Gray  Suit  leaned  forward.  An  in- 
tense sparkle  was  in  his  eyes.  His 
voice  was  almost  husky.  The  aud- 
ience sensed  his  emotion  and  the  power 
of  the  facts  put  forth.  It  was  so  quiet 
in  the  hall,  you  could  hear  the  'El' 
train  rumbling  by,  over  two  blocks 
away. 

Once  I  Went  To  A  Lecture 

Gray  Suit  paused  a  second,  then 
continued:  'The  social  aspect  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  has  been  collected 


and  coordinated  into  a  new  body  of 
thought.  It  is  known  as  Technocracy. 
It  is  a  new  branch  of  science.  As 
such  it  has  had  to  struggle  for  recogni- 
tion. Because  Technocracy  deals  with 
the  social  aspect  of  Science  and  is  not 
purely  technical,  the  Price  System  has 
been  unable  to  exploit  it  for  profit. 
Because  the  findings  of  Technocracy 
run  counter  to  the  vested  interests  of 
free  enterprise,  it  has  met  with  a  con- 
spiracy of  silence.  Because  Technoc- 
racy will  not  distort  facts,  will  not 
compromise  with  facts  or  sell  itself 
to  the  God  of  things  as  they  are,  it 
has  been  slandered,  smeared  and  lied 
about. 

'That  is  why  most  of  you  may 
not  have  heard  about  Technocracy, 
and  perhaps  some  of  you  who  have 
heard  have  gotten  the  wrong  impres- 
sion. It  was  given  to  you  that  way 
by  some  stool  pigeon  of  the  status 
quo,  busy  grinding  axes  for  the  Price 
System.  Technocracy  has  no  axe  to 
grind,  not  even  one  of  its  own.  It 
is  dedicated  to  North  America  and 
ALL  its  people  as  one.  Since  Tech- 
nocracy is  the  social  aspect  of  Science, 
you  might  call  it  the  Science  of  So- 
ciety. To  put  it  another  way,  you 
might  say  that  Technocracy  is  the 
science  of  how  to  apply  science  to  the 
social  system. 

'Technocracy  is  the  better  plan  that 
is  available  to  us  now.  When  this  in- 
verted pyramid  of  society  called  the 
Price  System  topples  over,  we  will 
have  to  have  a  designed  social  structure 
to  replace  it.  The  answer  is  Tech- 
nocracy. The  schematic  design  is 
ready.  It  defies  scientific  dispute.  We 
can't  argue  with  facts.  But,  we  can 
cooperate  with  them.  The  ancient 
Price  System  is  almost  washed  up. 
Technocracy  brings  good  news  to  all 
Americans.  It  has  something  far 
better. 

'Now,    the    hour    is    getting    late. 
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Neither  this  speaker,  nor  any  other, 
could  possibly  tell  you  all  about  Tech- 
nocracy in  a  few  minutes.  The  sub- 
ject is  tremendous  and  it's  tremen- 
dously important  that  we  understand 
at  least  the  major  points  involved. 
Therefore,  Technocracy  again  puts 
forth  its  standing  offer  and  challenge 
to  all  Americans  to  Investigate  Tech- 
nocracy. It  is  wide  open  for  that 
purpose  at  all  times. 

'Technocracy    is    your    friend.      It 


will  be  our  only  out  when  the  Price 
System  collapses.  It  will  be  America's 
only  salvation  from  social  chaos  or, 
what  is  worse,  the  living  death  of 
social  fascism. 

'I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  clear  up  a  few  points  and  ask  you 
again:  Investigate  Technocracy,  join 
the  Organization,  and  assist  in  build- 
ing the  New  America  of  Security  and 
Abundance  for  all  citizens.' 

Thank  you  and  good  night.  . 


From  Here  on  Out 


Keep  Your  Eye  On  The  Trends 


by  R.  F.  Novalis 


Increasing  Trends. 


Ail-Time 
LOW 


£S£LJH;,  S"   Govt-)    Per   person January  1,  1840  $0.21 

ENFORCED    LEISURE    (unemployment October  1944—830,000 

MACHINE  TOOLS  in  use**  (cumulative  total) 1925 

BANK  LIQUIDITY  (percent  deposits  to  reserves. 

Federal    Reserve   Banks) 1921 

GOVT.  (U.  S.)  BONDS  to  total  bank  invest- 
ments  (Federal  Reserve  Banks) 1929...  39.0% 

GOVT.  (U.  S.)  BONDS  to  total  life  insurance 

investments    1915 0005% 


.700.000 


BO.0% 


Latest  HIGH 
Figures* 

2,000  Dollars 
2.470.000  People 
1.811.500  Machines 

98% 

93y2% 
65% 


All-Time        Latest  LOW 
Decreasing  Trends  HIGH  Figures* 

PRODUCTION  (combined  iactory-mine-railroad 
freight)    Index  basis   1919-20  monthly  aver- 

... «??,£?   equal    10°    Oct.-Nov.  1943—250  180. 

MAN-HOURS  WORKED    (total   of  man-hours  in 

factory-mine-railroad)  (Note:  1919-20  month-  Oct.-Nov.  1943 

ly  average  was  2.54  billion)  Actual  number 3.14  billion  2.41  billion 

MAN-HOURS    PER    UNIT    in    above    industries. 

combined  average  1919-20  — 100  41<%, 

ENFORCED  SCARCITY  (load  factor  on  installed  ~~ 

capacity  of  above  industries)   Ne  Figures  22% 

INTEREST  RATES   (combined  average  yield  on 

Govt.-municipal-corporate  bonds)    1919-20     6.12%  L76<& 

OSCILLATION   DOWNWARD    of   factory    output 

since  all-time  peak  (Oct.-Nov.   1943) 38% 

♦January-February,    1946,    Two-month    Average. 
**N»  figures  available  an  number  of  machine  tools  scrapped 
EM.  Note:  See  January- February  "Great  Lakes  Techntcrat"  for  detailed  explanation  «f  this  table 
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GREAT  LAKES  TECHNOCRAT 


From  the  Camera  9s  Eyeview 

Progress  of  the  Price  System 

The  Code  of  Hammurabi,  promulgated  about  4,000  years  ago,  states:  'If  a  builder  has 
bU?  .°„  °tUuSe  i°r  "J"??  and  hlS  work  is  not  stron«'  and  if  the  house  he  has  buSt  falls  S 
and  kills  the  householder  that  builder  shall  be  slain.'  That  was  the  building  law  in  the 
rclLadJatnCed  fa*10?u°f  lh£. Price  ?*»*•»  4,000  years  ago.  It  set  up  a  performance  standard 
designed  to  protect  the  public  against  dangerous  and  unscrupulous  building  practices.  That 
aim  is  still,  ostensibly,  the  underlying  principle  of  building  laws.  But,  we  have  made  a  lot 
of  progress  since  then.  In  the  most  advanced  nation  of  the  Price  System  today,  free-born 
Americans  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  over  2,000  different  building  laws.  Many  of  these 
are  so  complicated  that  it  takes  a  battery  of  architects  and  politicians  to  interpret  them 
Chicagos  Building  Code,  for  instance,  runs  to  almost  600  pages.  The  Model  Code  of  the 
National   Board   of   Fire    Underwriters    totals    over   80,000    words. 

Of  course,  society  is  technically  more  complicated  than  it  was  4,000  years  ago.  But  one 
major  factor  remains  the  same.  We  exist  now  under  the  same  basic  type  of  Price  System  as 
prevailed  then.  The  difference  is  that  today  it  masquerades  under  the  phony  slogan  of  Tree 
Enterprise.  Under  this  protecting  canopy  the  underlying  principle  of  building  laws  has  been 
sabotaged.  Most  of  these  laws  today  are  not  concerned  simply  with  preventing  dangerous 
and  unscrupulous  building  practices.  'Something  new  has  been  added.*  They  are  now  drawn 
primarily  to  protect  the  vested  interests  of  builders,  material  suppliers,  real  estate  interests, 
landlords  and  organized  (handicraft)  labor.  The  householder  is  fair  game  for  all.  This 
minority  control  over  housing  is  the  reason  why  most  Americans  live  in  'dog  houses'  and  also 
the   basic   cause   of   the   present   housing   shortage. 

The  political  machination  by  which  this  'progress'  was  achieved  is  as  follows.  The  Code 
of  Hammurabi  was  essentially  a  simple  'performance  code.'  It  stated  in  terms  of  function 
what  a  structure  was  supposed,  or  not  supposed,  to  do  and  left  the  way  clear  for  n*w  methods 
and  materials.  The  free  enterprise  codes  of  free  America  are  essentially  'specifications  codes.' 
They  state  in  terms  of  materials  the  specifications  that  must  be  complied  with.  By  placing 
specifications  standards  ahead  of  performance  standards,  the  free  enterprisers  have  closed  the 
door  on  new  methods  and  materials.  Thus  the  status  quo  is  frozen  for  the  benefit  of  a 
minority  group.  This  social  sabotage  has  delayed  the  impact  of  Technology  in  the  housing 
field.  It  won't  be  that  way  much  longer.  Technology  is  hard  at  work.  Let's  look  at  a  few 
examples.     Then,    we    can   continue    our   story    on    Page    33. 


Photo:  Illinois  State  Housing  Board 
Four  persons  were  buried  alive  when  this  Chicago  house  collapsed  on  the  night  of  July  3,  1944. 
Timber  decay  was  blamed.  That  was  effect.  The  decaying  Price  System  was  the  cause.  The  State 
Board  says:  'The  property  in  the  above  picture  produced  a  net  profit  of  17  percent  of  the  owner's 
investment.    This  fact  is  reason  enough  why  slum  housing  persists.'     Who   could   say  it   any  better? 
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Photo:     Thermoid    Company 

There  are  enough  men  on  this  job  to  hint  that  the  materials  may  have  been  specified  by  an  obsolete 
building  code.  But,  Technology  is  there  too,  performing  to  standards.  It's  a  portable,  endless  belt, 
brick  conveyor  that  displaces  hod  carriers.  Technology  dictates  less  work  for  more  production  and 
distribution.     This    sounds    inconsistent    but    it's    a    fact.     Any    Technocrat    can    prove    it. 


Photo:     Towmotor  Corporation 

Engineer  Joseph  Howard  at  Boott  Mills,  Lowell,  Mass.  devised  a  scoop  attachment  for  a  Towmotor 
and  added  it  to  his  maintenance  crew.  This  reduced  crew  from  9  men  to  3,  and  improved  efficiency. 
Device  hauls  coal  from  bunkers  to  boilers,  ashes  from  pits  to  trucks,  concrete  from  mixer  to  forms. 
Technology   knows   how   to    perform.     Politics    and    Price    know    only   how    to    specify    interferences. 


Photo:     R.   G.   LeTourneaa    Inc. 

Technology  invades  the  housing  field.  Here's  the  Tournalayer,  a  machine  that  casts  in  one  piece  the 
basic  structure  of  a  4-room.  reinforced,  concrete  house  complete  with  outside  walls,  roof,  eaves,  window 
and  door  frames,  inside  center  partition,  electrical  wiring,  outlet  boxes.  Here,  outside  form  is  being 
lowered  around  the  inside  form.     Both  forms  are  set  in  position  on   a  base. 


Photo:     R    G.   LeTourneau   Inc. 


The  forms  are  assembled  ready  for  concrete  to  be  poured  in  the  5"  space  between  them.  Window 
and  door  frames,  conduits,  outlet  boxes  and  reinforcing  steel  mesh  are  attached  lightly  to  inside  form. 
When  mixture  is  set  the  inner  form  is  contracted  by  means  of  levers  away  from  the  concrete,  thus 
leaving  basic  structure   attached  to   outer  form   with   above   items   embedded   in   proper   position. 
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Photo:     R.  G.  LeTourneau   Inc. 

The  Tournamixer  ejects  concrete  mix  up  to  an  elevation  of  16'.  Material  is  worked  closely  around 
window  and  door  frames.  Then  the  roof  is  poured  on.  Flat  roof  slopes  to  a  center  sump  with  a 
single  drain  buried  in  the  concrete.  After  pouring  the  molds  are  allowed  to  set  until  concrete  hardens. 
One  machine   and  mixer   can  service   a   dozen   sets   of  molds.     Forms    can   be    used   many   times. 


Photo:     R.   G.   LeTourneau    Inc. 


The  Tournalayer  picks  up  outside  form  and  house  to  deliver  and  set  down  in  permanent  location.  The 
pick-up  trailer  is  equipped  with  three  point  suspension  electric  hoists  for  leveling  and  a  main  hoist 
ior  lifting.  The  entire  empty  assembly  including  base  can  be  picked  up  and  hauled  to  any  location 
and   is   ready   for   pouring   the   instant   it   arrives.     It   needs   a    wide,    level   roadway. 
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Photo:     R.  G.   LeTourneau   Inc. 


?ii«r^fi?    set    down    on    its    foundation    the    outer    form    is    expanded    away    from    the    house,    hoisted 
?r«?t«r    ti,  away      Tournalayer's  job  is  done  now  and  house  is   ready  for  finishing.     A  local   con- 

™   „«i       t  «     this    point    to    install    floors,    plumbing    outlets,    additional    partition?,   etc.     Tourna- 

layer  now  returns   with   outer   form   to   central   operating   point   for    the   next   pour 


Photo:  R.  G.  LeTourneau  Inc. 
Here  is  a  Tournalaid  House.  It's  32'8"  long,  24'  wide  and  10'  high.  Price  of  basic  house  with  choice 
JaZZt™  ^  "  *°U*  $15°°-  ThiS  indudeS  doorS  and  windows  installed,  waterproofing  on oSside! 
ShhLllf  ^  Houses  are  permanent,  easy  to  maintain  and  heat.  This  is  first  model.  Houses 
with   basements   and   second   story   are   being   worked   out.     A   Salute    to    this   Technology! 


Photo:  The  Ingalls  Iron  Works  Company 
However,  the  bulk  of  Americans  will  not  be  housed  in  individual  units  in  the  Technate.  The  material 
and  energy  cost  of  housing  1.000  families  in  a  large  residential  unit  is  much  lower  than  for  1.000 
separate  units.  A  house  performs  a  vital  social  function.  This  can  be  fulfilled  much  better  in  large 
units.     There   are   also    dozens   of   special   advantages    from    the    individualistic    viewpoint. 


Photo:     Pennsylvania    Central    Airlines    Corp. 

In  handicraft-agrarian  days  we  could  properly  discuss  the  'what'  and  'how'  of  social  problems.  They 
were  simple  then.  Today  they  are  complex.  The  'what'  can  be  measured  and  the  'how'  is  technical. 
This  limits  discussion  to  overall  'whats'.  For  instance,  what  do  we  want,  abundance  or  scarcity,  equal 
opportunity   or  special   privileges?     Getting   what   we   want   is   an   engineering    job.     Catch    on? 


Photo:  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 
Here  is  a  battery  of  High  Speed  Bank  Bookkeeping  Machines.  It's  Technology  applied  to  finance. 
Iheres  no  discussion  here.  Figures  tell  the  story.  That  which  can  be  determined  as  a  matter  of  fact 
is  not  a  fit  subject  for  discussion  or  opinions.  Carry  this  idea  into  effect  on  our  major  social  problem 
and   the   correct   solution   will   come   out,   but   quick.     This   is    a   fact,    brother. 


Photo:  Felt  and  Tarrant  Manufacturing  Co. 
U.  S.  Patent  No.  286.265,  granted  1882  is  a  goofy  device  to  wake  up  a  sleeper.  It's  no  crazier  than 
the  American  people's  1882,  dreaming  attitude  in  the  Power  Age  of  today,  that  if  we  just  let  things 
ride  they  will  work  out  somehow.  They  won't!  Technology  has  set  a  time  limit  on  the  life  of  the 
Price  System,    fetter  wake  up  before  the   facts  wake   us  up   the   hard  way.     Let's   quit    dreaming. 

We  All  Live  In  The  Same  House 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 

A  dwelling  house  is  a  machine  for  living.  In  the  words  of  the  U.  S.  Housing  Authority, 
all  of  a  family's  'functions,  biological,  social  and  administrative,  center  in  the  home — eating, 
sleeping,  procreation,  child  nurture.  It's  health,  comfort,  social  and  civic  life,  in  short  its 
degree  of  civilization,  depend  on  qualities  inherent  in  the  structural  plant  which  forms  its 
shelter.'  A  house,  then,  is  an  operating  social  mechanism.  It  consumes  materials  and  energy 
and  turns  out  products.  Its  function  is  to  meet  the  performance  standards  inherent  in  its 
important    social    role. 

We  have  seen  how  Technology  is  doing  its  best,  under  the  Price  System,  to  solve  the 
housing  problem.  However,  the  Price  System  is  doing  its  best  to  prevent  the  housing  problem 
from  being  solved.  In  fact,  the  Price  System  is  designed  to  produce  social  problems  and 
prevent  their  solution.  To  confirm  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  its  set-up  and  operations. 
It  is  a  form  of  social  organization,  arranged  to  maintain  and  exploit  scarcity.  It  is  equipped 
with  the  necessary  politico-economic  operating  rules  to  make  this  possible  and  to  permit  a 
minority  to  fatten  on  this  condition.  Thus,  social  problems  are  produced.  Solutions  must  be 
avoided  at  all  costs,  else  the  rackets  come  to  an  end.  The  housing  problem  is  only  one  of 
a  host  such  as  health,  education,  food,  crime,  juvenile,  race  war,  accident,  waste,  divorce, 
etc.  problems  which  are  flourishing  abundantly.  The  only  way  the  Price  System  could  solve 
these  problems  would  be  for  it  to  first,  abandon  its  major  function  of  exploiting  scarcity  and 
turn  to  producing  abundance,  security  and  equal  opportunity  for  all.  This  job  is  contrary 
to  Price  System  design.  But,  Technology  can  do  it  in  North  America.  In  fact,  the  schematic 
design   of   a   better    social   system   is   ready   now. 

The  North  American  Continent  is  equipped  with  all  the  machinery,  materials,  energy,  per- 
sonnel and  know-how  to  install  such  a  system  now.  Yet,  upon  this  magnificent  foundation  the 
Price  System  has  erected  the  shoddy  house  we  all  live  in.  In  this  unstable  social  mechanism, 
we  lead  our  paltry  lives  from  birth  to  death.  The  Continent  offers  us  abundance,  peace  and 
security.     The    Price    System    whittles    this    down    to    scarcity,    war    and    insecurity. 

Today,  our  house  is  in  a  ramshackle  condition  approaching  the  collapse  point.  Before  if 
caves  in  around  us,  let's  hunt  up  the  builder  and  get  even.  It's  easy.  Just  go  and  look  in. 
the  mirror.  There  he  is,  the  most  effective  interference  control  of  all,  a  microcosmic  reflection 
of  the  ancient  Price  System.  It's  high  time  we  got  our  collective  heads  together.  Let's  repeal 
the    interference    specifications    and    set    up    adequate    performance    standards. 

There  is  only  one  social  movement  in  North  America  equipped  to  explain  this  problem 
correctly.  That  is  Technocracy  Inc.  If  you  want  to  live  in  a  better  house,  join  Technocracy, 
investigate  the  facts  and  learn  what  must  be  done.  It's  our  house,  isn't  it?  It's  our  Con- 
tinent,   isn't   it?     Well?     What    are    you    going    to    do    about    it? 

JOIN    TECHNOCRACY! 


Primer  of  Technocracy 

How  The  Better  Half  Looks  At  It 
By  Ethna  Hackett,  7340-1 


Keeper  Of  The  Five 

WE  ARE  here  and  can  stay  alive 
on  this  earth  only  because  of 
the  Sun.  Everything  that  moves, 
breathes  or  has  its  being  in  the  earth, 
under  the  earth  or  in  the  sea  lives 
through  the  energy  derived  from  the 
Sun.  Coal  started  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  years  ago  through  the  energy 
derived  from  the  Sun.  The  trees  fell 
and  the  earth  absorbed  them.  Finally, 
some  one  discovered  them  in  the  form 
of  coal,  still  holding  the  energy  from 
the  Sun.  What  makes  our  fires  burn 
so  brightly?  It's  the  Sun's  energy  in 
coal.  All  plant  and  animal  life,  in- 
cluding man,  gets  life  from  the  Sun's 
energy.  We  convert  that  energy  into 
use  forms  of  all  devices  and  designs. 
That  is  how  we  are  enabled  to  live 
on  this  earth. 

How  do  all  these  use  forms,  called 
goods  and  services,  reach  human  be- 
ings? Through  a  System,  a  social 
system,  set  up  by  them.  By  that  we 
mean  the  organized  forms  of  society 
under  which  people  have  lived  in  the 
past,  and  now.  The  original  reason 
for  the  formation  of  social  systems 
was  to  produce  and  distribute  goods 
and  services.  That  is  the  fundamental 
purpose,  or  function,  of  a  social  sys- 
tem. The  larcenous  concept  of  value, 
exchange  and  profit  crept  in  later. 

The  fish  in  the  sea,  the  wild  ani- 
mals that  roam  the  forests  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  have  not  organized 
their  life  into  the  type  of  social  system 
we  know.  Nature  provides  for  them. 
The  energy  from  the  Sun  produces 
food  for  them  to  eat  and  water  in 
rivers   and   lakes   for   them   to   drink. 


But  people,  everywhere,  are  organ- 
ized under  and  subject  to  the  rules 
of  social  systems.  From  the  date  of 
the  earliest  records  known  there  has 
been  only  one  general  type  of  social 
system.  It  is  called  a  Price  System. 
That  is  what  we  have  in  North  Amer- 
ica today.  A  Price  System  works  by 
men  doing  something  to  earn  or  ob- 
tain pieces  of  paper,  called,  in  this 
country,  dollar  bills,  or  pieces  of  metal 
called  gold  or  silver.  According  to 
how  much  one  can  collect  one  way  or 
the  other  of  this  paper  or  metal,  one 
can  obtain  the  things  produced.  In 
the  past,  some  earned  it  by  producing, 
others  by  selling  what  was  produced 
for  a  Price  higher  than  that  paid  to 
the  producers.  These  were  called  the 
clever  ones,  who  could  get  others  to 
work  for  them  and  thus  obtain  large 
amounts  of  this  gold,  silver  or  paper. 

All  this  worked  for  a  long,  long 
time,  so  long  that  men  have  grown 
to  feel  there  is  no  other  way  out  ever 
in  this  world.  Some  must  work,  some 
suffer,  and  some,  a  very  few,  can 
own  and  enjoy.  In  this  ancient  set-up 
of  the  Price  System,  women  as  a 
group  have  occupied  (and  still  do) 
the  most  inferior  position  in  the  social 
structure.  Men  were,  and  still  are, 
dependent  on  their  wages  and  salaries. 
Women  were,  and  still  are,  dependent 
on  their  men.  As  the  economic  chat- 
tels of  men,  women  have  been,  and 
still  are,  the  slaves  of  slaves.  This 
fact  has  always  been  glossed  over  in 
song  and  story.  However,  it  still  re- 
mains a  fact. 

During  the  last  hundred  years  or 
so,  and  much  more  during  the  last 
twenty-five   years,    a   change   came   in 
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to  upset  this  old  Price  System.  Man 
had  always  borne  the  burden  of  pro- 
ducing along  with  domestic  animals, 
windmills  and  a  few  hand  tools  to 
help  out;  muscular  energy  did  almost 
all  the  producing. 

Lately,  however,  what  are  called 
labor-saving  devices'  became  known, 
machines  which  would  lift  the  burden 
from  man.  A  new  source  of  energy, 
called  extraneous  energy,  derived  from 
coal,  gas,  oil  and  electricity,  came  into 
use.  Coal  produced  heat;  heat  pro- 
duced steam;  and  steam  pushed  its 
way  through  3nd  turned  a  turbine. 
For  the  first  time,  work  was  being 
done  without  man.  Today,  it's  al- 
most like  a  fairy  story.  The  machine 
can  dig  coal  out  of  the  mines,  it  can 
plant  vegetables,  pick  cotton,  make 
glass,  etc  We  do  not  need  men  to 
produce  with  muscular  energy.  Ma- 
chines can  make  shoes  and  endless 
other  things.  How  wonderfU  for 
man!  At  last  he  was  freed  from  work 
and  toil!  The  machines  never  get 
tired,  they  can  produce  more  than  man 
ever  dreamed  could  be  produced,  and 
thus  give  man  health,  comfcrt  and  a 
chance  to  learn  how  to  live. 

Why  Be  A  Window  Shopper ? 

America,  today,  is  a  land  of  poten- 
tial abundance.  How  can  this  abun- 
dance reach  human  beings?  By  the 
same  old  Price  System  of  earning  and 
saving,  or  hoarding  and  getting  others 
to  work  for  you  for  pieces  of  paper, 
gold  or  silver?  How  can  it  reach  peo- 
ple that  way,  when  the  only  way  to 
produce  more  is  to  work  less  our- 
selves and  employ  more  machines! 
It  is  very  puzzling,  isn't  it?  We  either 
have  to  change  the  old  Price  System, 
which  will  not  work  any  longer  and 
which  prevents  all  the  wonders  from 
reaching  human  beings;  or  we  will 
fall  into  a  sad  state  of  chaos.  Why 
do  we  not  plan  so  that  we  can  have 


what  is  here  for  us?  What  is  hold- 
ing it  all  back,  causing  us  to  burn, 
poison,  waste,  destroy  this  abundance? 
Man  is  afraid  that  he  cannot  let  go 
of  his  old  system  of  paper,  gold, 
silver,  price  for  profit.  Man,  with 
his  ancient  concepts,  folklore  and 
habit  patterns  cannot  realize  the 
change  which  is  already  here.  From 
out  of  poverty,  toil  and  labor  has 
come  potential  abundance.  There  is 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for 
every  human  on  this  Continent,  if  we 
can  only  see  an  overall  plan,  a  national 
plan,  unified,  coordinated,  working 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

What  happens  to  140,000,000 
people  is  vitally  important  to  what 
happens  to  us  as  individuals.  If  140,- 
000,000  people  had  all  the  food  they 
could  consume,  all  the  clothes  they 
needed,  and  real  houses,  not  the  dumps 
such  as  people  live  in  today,  it  would 
make  a  lot  of  difference  to  you  and 
to  me;  whereas  if  you  or  I  obtain 
an  income  of  $20,000  a  year,  it 
makes  little  or  no  difference  at  all  to 
the  other  140,000,000.  True,  we, 
as  individuals,  may  live  more  com- 
fortably and  play  lady  bountiful  to 
a  few  people  around  us,  but  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  life  it  would  have 
little  or  no  effect.  We  must  learn 
to  think  of  the  social  system  as  a 
whole;  we  must  learn  to  become  im- 
personal. If  we  wish  to  advance  our 
personal  interests  (everybody  does), 
then  the  only  way  to  do  it  effectively 
is  by  adopting  an  impersonal  approach. 

Most  people  are  thinking  of  the 
effects  of  a  social  change  on  them- 
selves only.  'I  would  not  like,'  'I 
don't  want,'  'I  don't  believe,'  1 
have  a  brain.'  'Some  people  use  their 
brains,  others  only  their  hands,  why 
shouldn't  I  receive  more?'  1  am  ener- 
getic, others  are  lazy.  I  love  to  work 
and  keep  my  self  respect.  Am  I  to  get 
the    same    as    the    lazy    human    who 
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won't  work,  who  is  a  parasite  on 
society?'  etc.  Another  question  so 
prevalent  is:  'Who  is  going  to  con- 
trol? I  would  want  to  know  the 
type  of  man  or  men  who  are  going 
to  control.' 

It's  always  ourselves,  and  our  own 
petty  problems  that  we  think  of.  These 
questions  are  endless.  As  we  said  in 
the  beginning,  it  is  not  the  men  but 
the  social  system.  How  much  do  we 
actually  know  of  the  men  who  today- 
are  running  the  country?  We  only 
see  the  strikes,  the  endless  quarrels 
between  labor  and  management.  We 
read  of  dangerous  cartels  on  the  one 
hand  and  that  under  this  system  car- 
tels to  maintain  scarcity  are  necessary. 
We  must  realize  now  that  under  any 
social  system,  we  must  play  the  rules 
of  the  game  or  go  under;  and  the 
rules  of  the  game  of  the  Price  System 
are  based  on  scarcity. 

You  cannot  let  George  do  your 
thinking  for  you.  You  must  find  out 
for  yourself  the  means  whereby  you 
live  and  how  it  applies  to  society  as 
a  whole.  Technocracy  was  born  in 
America  of  American  conditions.  It 
arose  out  of  a  14-year  long  survey  of 
our  natural  resources,  transportation, 
machines,  trained  personnel,  etc.  What 
was  discovered  by  the  survey  enabled 
those  men  to  determine  the  next  most 
probable  development  in  the  trend  of 
events  in  America.  Today,  all  over 
this  Continent,  countless  thousands  of 
men  and  women  are  learning  how 
to  wipe  their  minds  clean  of  precon- 
ceived ideas  and  to  speak  a  new  lan- 
guage which  will  have  to  be  used  by 
the  majority  in  the  future.  State- 
ments, such  as,  'in  my  opinion,'  'I 
like,'  'I  wish,'  'I  believe,'  will  fade 
out  and  be  replaced  by  'we  know/ 
'it  is  a  fact.'  'the  design,'  'the  tech- 
nique,' 'the  magnitude  of  operations/ 
and  others.  Physical  laws  will  decide 
the  form  of  social   system   in   which 


we  will  live.  The  physical  is  that 
which  we  can  see,  feel,  hear,  taste, 
touch  and  measure.  All  that  is  real  is 
measureable.  What  cannot  be  meas- 
ured is  not  real. 

Use  Your  Measuring  Stick 

Women  of  America,  Technocracy 
should  be  easy  for  you  to  understand. 
Housewives  measure  from  the  time 
they  awake  until  they  go  to  bed.  The 
average  woman  must  be  scientific  and 
realize  the  significance  of  measurement. 
The  size  of  your  family  determines 
the  amount  of  coffee,  eggs  and  toast 
for  breakfast,  The  beds,  as  designed, 
determine  the  size  of  the  sheets,  blank- 
ets and  spreads.  The  size  of  the  floor 
determines  the  length  of  the  carpet. 
You  do  not  guess  at  the  size  of  your 
windows,  or  the  blinds  would  not 
fit.  You  must  measure  accurately  the 
size  of  your  clothes,  shoes,  hats.  All 
these  go  by  measurement.  How  do 
restaurants  manage?  If  they  want  to 
succeed,  they  measure,  so  many  slices 
of  meat  to  the  pound,  so  many  cuts 
of  cake,  and  all  are  standard  size. 
This  is  the  intelligent  way  to  work, 
and  intelligent  women  work  that  way. 
The  whole  of  society's  needs  can  be 
handled  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Measure  the  consumption,  no  waste, 
no  black  markets,  no  burning,  poison- 
ing, ploughing  under  or  subsidizing. 
Just  produce  and  distribute  for  140,- 
000,000  people  on  the  basis  of  need; 
and  the  need  is  decided  by  the  amount 
consumed. 

By  the  use  of  Technology,  bigger 
and  better  machines,  Amerca  can  pro- 
duce more  than  enough  to  go  around. 
Then  we  could  afford  to  be  generous 
to  Europe,  without  denying  Ameri- 
cans the  right  to  their  heritage,  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  Always 
remember  that  fo  keep  the  Price  Sys- 
tem operating,  we  must  have  scarcity. 
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It  won't  work  any  other  way. 

If  we  cannot  get  scarcity  any  other 
way,  then  under  the  Price  System  we 
must  create  it  artificially.  That  is 
what  we  did  for  years  when  we 
ploughed  under,  etc.,  until  the  war 
came  and  helped  us  out.  It  took  a 
war  to  reemploy  men,  to  produce 
more  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  man.  We  hear  people  discussing 
the  destruction  of  butter  because  of 
lack  of  markets,  etc.,  and  yet  we  do 
not  realize  the  miracle  of  being  able 
to  produce  such  vast  amounts.  Here 
is  an  example  of  why  our  system 
will  not  work.  If  the  butter  had 
been  put  out  on  the  market  for  peo- 
ple to  use,  the  price  would  have  to 
be  so  low  that  from  the  farmer  on 
down  no  one  could  make  a  profit. 
There     is    no     value     in     abundance. 

Equal  But  Not  Identical 

It  is  like  a  fairy  story,  with  its 
goblins  and  its  giants.  The  fairy 
godmother  is  TECHNOLOGY. 
America  has  gone  ahead  with  all  its 
resources  to  build  a  design  for  living 
greater  than  was  ever  conceived.  Are 
we  going  to  let  the  goblins,  the  'ty- 
coons' of  industry,  the  'lords'  of  labor, 
the  politicians,  the  present  outmoded 
Price  System,  keep  this  abundance 
from  coming  into  our  homes?  Or, 
are  we  going  to  let  the  fairy  God- 
mother TECHNOLOGY  work  for  us 
by  applying  science  to  our  distribution 
problems  as  we  apply  it  to  our  pro- 
duction! It  is  an  easy  problem  to 
understand. 

First,  we  make  a  blue  print,  make 
sure  it  is  correct,  then  build  the  design 
and  follow  it.  An  excellent  example 
is  the  automobile;  we  may  not  like  it, 
we  may  feel  it  should  be  otherwise, 
but  if  we  want  to  run  it,  we  obey  the 
design.  The  rules  are  laid  down  for  us. 
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Another  is  the  telephone.  If  we  want 
to  get  the  call,  we  take  up  the  receiver 
and  put  the  phone  to  our  ear.  We  may 
be  lying  down,  or  upstairs,  it  matters 
not;  if  we  want  the  call,  we  obey  the 
design.  It  will  not  work  any  other 
way.  Now,  do  you  see  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  the  days  of  'I  wish,'  'I 
feel,'  are  over?  We  operate  the  mech- 
anism as  it  is  designed,  or  it  will  not 
work. 

Women  are  accustomed  to  facing 
the  facts  of  life.  In  many  ways  they 
have  a  clearer  insight  into  certain 
things  than  men  have.  Some  one  once 
wrote  that  'Woman  is  centripetal.'  Her 
tendency  is  to  interpret  experiences  in 
terms  of  her  ov/n  biological  world  as 
the  keeper  of  the  fire  and  the  trustee 
of  coming  generations.  The  Price  Sys- 
tem has  translated  this  in  practice  into 
the  economics  of  'kinder,  kuche  und 
kirche.'  The  natural  design  inherent 
in  women  cannot  be  denied.  Women 
are  equal  to  men  but  not  identical.  As 
such,  they  have  a  50-50  interest  in 
social  change  which  will  free  them 
from  the  ages-old  sentence  of  medi- 
ocrity passed  upon  them  by  the  Price 
System  'when  knighthood  was  in 
flower.' 

We  hear  the  commentators  over  the 
radio  and  we  read  the  newspapers.  We 
are  told  by  many  wise-acres  all  the 
things  that  are  wrong.  None  of  our 
present-day  leaders  have  come  forth 
with  a  blueprint  or  a  design  for  over- 
coming any  of  our  domestic  obstacles. 
Only  Technocracy  has  such  a  blue- 
print, a  design  fitted  to  the  age  in 
which  we  live. 

Women  of  North  America!  We 
have  a  50-50  stake  in  this  great  land. 
Let's  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead, 
and  take  our  stand  on  the  side  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  Investigate 
Technocracy!  Join  this  movement 
and  take  your  place  beside  the  men. 
One  for  all  and  all  for  one. 
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Technocracy  and   Your   Trade 

The  Welder  and  Flame-Cutter 
By  Organization  Division,  8741-1 


Machir.es  Make  Jobs — Scarce 

'The  employment  outlook  for 
welders  is  less  favorable  than  for  many 
other  metal  working  occupations,  .  .  / 
Thus  begins  the  opening  sentence  of 
Bulletin  No.  884  of  the  Bureau  of 
.Labor  Statistics,  entitled  'Employment 
Opportunities  for  Welders.'  The  Bul- 
letin continues  in  the  first  paragraph 
as  follows:  'An  immediate  post-war 
drop  in  the  number  of  welding  jobs 
is  indicated  despite  the  evidence  of  in- 
creasing use  of  welding  in  many 
industries.' 

This  may  seem  strange  to  the  unin- 
itiated. Why  should  an  increasing  use 
of  welding  be  accompanied  by  a  drop 
in  jobs?  Haven't  the  'explainers'  of 
the  Price  System  always  assured  us 
that  'machines  make  jobs'  ?  A  part  of 
this  drop  is  due  to  the  cessation  of 
shipbuilding  and  other  war  work. 
However,  the  implication  in  the  sen- 
tence that  a  long-time  trend  is  at  work 
in  the  welding  trade  is  correct.  The 
use  of  welding  is  increasing,  but  weld- 
ing jobs  are  not  increasing  in  propor- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  increasing  use 
of  welding  is  destroying  jobs  in  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  bolts,  nuts, 
washers,  rivets,  etc.  It  is  even  invad- 
ing and  competing  in  the  metal  cast- 
ings industry. 

Welding  might  be  called  an  ancient 
art.  It  started  as  a  variation  of  forg- 
ing, which  is  the  'process  of  hammer- 
ing, shaping,  pressing,  bending  and 
joining  metals  while  they  are  in  a 
hot,  pasty  condition.'  For  centuries 
welding  remained  largely  a  mainten- 
ance and  repair  function  for  joining 
metal   parts  which   had  been   broken. 


In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  Century 
the  Oxyacetylene  gas  torch  was  de- 
veloped for  welding.  Following  it 
came  electric  arc  and  electric  resistance 
welding.  From  then  until  the  first 
World  War,  the  function  of  welding 
had  a  slow  development.  Progress  in 
welding  was  stimulated  greatly  by 
World  War  No.  2. 

'Comes  The  Revolution 

In  Oxyacetylene  gas  welding,  a 
direct  flame  is  used  to  produce  a 
molten  condition  of  the  edges  of  the 
metal  to  be  joined.  Electric  arc  weld- 
ing produces  a  melt  of  the  edges  to 
be  joined  by  an  electric  arc  passing 
between  the  metals  and  an  electrode. 
In  resistance  welding  the  natural  re- 
sistance of  metals  to  the  flow  of  a  cur- 
rent produces  the  heat  and  joins  the 
metals  at  one  or  more  spots.  There  are 
several  special  types  of  welding,  such 
as  Thermit  welding,  atomic-hydrogen 
welding  and  helium-arc  welding. 
Thermit  welding  is  used  for  repairing 
large  units  of  iron  and  steel  such  as 
large  crankshafts,  rails  and  heavy 
frames.  Atomic-hydrogen  and  helium- 
arc  welding  are  variations  of  the  stand- 
ard electric  arc  method.  They  are 
used  chiefly  for  welding  alumnium 
and  magnesium. 

The  occupation  of  oxyacetylene 
flame  cutter  is  related  to  welding.  The 
difference  between  the  two  is  that 
the  'burner'  uses  the  flame  to  cut  metal 
instead  of  welding  it.  The  two  oc- 
cupations are  more  or  less  interchange- 
able, but  flame-cutters  constitute  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  trade.  How- 
ever,  welding  cannot  be  considered  a 
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single  or  dual  occupation.  It  is  rather 
an  overall  function,  with  several  skilled 
or  semi-skilled  variations. 

Welding  applications  are  divisible  in- 
to five  main  types.  Maintenance  weld- 
ing, salvage  welding,  toolroom  weld- 
ing, construction  welding  and  pro- 
duction welding.  The  first  three  are 
modern  usages  of  the  centuries'  old 
repair  function  of  welding.  Construc- 
tion and  production  welding  are  new 
uses.  Construction  welding  is  used 
on  pipe  lines  and  on  structures  of 
metal,  such  as  ships,  etc.  Production 
welding  is  a  step  in  the  process  of 
manufacturing  such  items  as  automo- 
biles, machinery,  electrical  equipment 
and  miscellaneous  iron,  steel  and  ferro- 
alloy products.  This  is  the  line  of 
application  where  the  most  jobs  are 
supposed  to  be. 

Finally,  the  last  division  of  welding 
is  that  between  hand  welding  and 
machine  welding.  Machine  welders 
constitute  the  larger  group  employed 
in  production.  Hand  welding  is  used 
chiefly  for  small  parts,  and  those  dif- 
ficult to  reach,  and  in  construction 
work.  While  acetylene  welding  is  the 
older  type,  electric-arc  welding  is  the 
method  most  frequently  used.  Logic- 
ally enough,  its  biggest  growth  oc- 
curred between  1931  and  1940.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  production  of 
electric  arc  welding  electrodes  during 
the  period.  In  1931  only  16,000,000 
pounds  of  electrodes  were  produced. 
In  1940  the  production  had  risen  to 
199,000,000  pounds. 

His  Brow  Is  Wet — With  Worry 

The  Census  of  1940  lists  139,281 
welders,  of  whom  14,541  or  over  10 
percent  were  unemployed  at  the  time. 
This  is  a  normal  condition  for  the 
Price  System.  There  must  always  be 
a  scarcity  of  jobs,  as  well  as  goods 
and  services.  It  took  World  War  No. 


2  to  abolish  the  scarcity  of  jobs  for 
welders.  By  the  end  of  1943,  when 
the  peak  of  wartime  jobs  was  reached, 
there  were  364,000  welders  employed. 
More  than  50,000  were  women. 
About  290,000  were  hand  welders, 
26,000  machine  welders,  and  48,000 
were  flame-cutters.  More  than  half 
of  the  total  were  employed  in  ship- 
building. 

An  estimated  1,500,000  persons 
received  welding  training  between 
1940  and  1944.  With  the  decline  of 
shipbuilding  and  airplance  production 
several  hundred  thousand  war-job 
hand  welders  are  on  the  outside  look- 
ing in.  In  addition,  the  other  1,200,- 
000  odd,  who  were  fully  or  partly 
trained  to  fill  364,000  war  jobs,  have 
a  slimmer  chance  than  ever  of  making 
any  connection.  Yes,  the  use  of  weld- 
ing is  increasing  in  production,  but 
most  of  it  will  be  done  by  machines. 
Bulletin  No.  884  has  this  to  say 
about  it: 

The  greatly  expanded  use  of 
welding  during  the  war  also 
stimulated  the  development  of 
new  equipment  and  methods. 
These  developments  tended  in 
many  cases  to  reduce  the  skill 
required  for  welding  jobs.  .  .  . 
A  great  many  welding  improve- 
ments have  as  their  objective  the 
reduction  either  of  the  number 
of  welders  required  for  a  given 
volume  of  welding  or  the  degree 
of  skill  required,  or  both,  and  it 
is  likely  that  the  degree  of  future 
acceptance  of  welding  as  a 
method  of  fabrication  in  many 
industries  is  related  to — perhaps 
even  contingent  upon — the  cut- 
ting of  the  welder  man-hours  re- 
quired in  production.  Promin- 
ent among  these  innovations  are 
automatic  arc  and  acetylene- 
welding  machines,  which  are  be- 
ing applied  to  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  production  processes,. 
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A  considerable  reduction  in 
man-hours  is  possible  through 
the  use  of  automatic  arc-weld- 
ing machines  and  positioners. 
The  use  of  positioners  (mechan- 
ical) to  place  the  work  for  flat 
horizontal  welding  has  reduced 
the  time  required  for  some  welds 
as  much  as  50  percent.  .  .  .  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  hand- 
weldjng  .  .  .  will  be  relatively 
unfavorable  for  a  number  of 
years  after  the  war.  .  .  .  Welding 
will  also  be  in  competition  with 
plastics  and  with  the  stamping 
and  pressing  of  sheet  metal,  but 
in  these  instances,  it  is  more  likely 
that  welding  will  be  affected  ad- 
versely. .  .  .  stamping  tends  to 
reduce  the  need  for  welding  in 
joining  smaller  units  in  assembly 
of  many  products. 

7f's  That  Old  Devil,  Sea 

There  you  have  it.  Machine 
welding  is  rapidly  displacing  hand 
welding.  T.N.E.C.  Monograph  No. 
22  states  that: 

In  the  production  of  1940 
automobiles  a  new  method  of 
spot  welding  fused  a  4-door  se- 
dan together  almost  instantly  at 
222  points.  In  this  type  of  auto- 
matic application,  spot  welding 
represents  more  than  a  transition 
from  the  skilled  riveter  to  the 
welder,  since  the  mechanism, 
after  being  set  in  motion,  ad- 
vances to  the  correct  tempera- 
ture, fuses  numerous  points,  and 
then  ceases  operation,  with 
hardly  any  human  labor 
involved. 

A  study  made  for  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  War  Mobilization  entitled 
'Wartime  Technological  Develop- 
ments' lists  and  describes  99  major 
developments   in    welding   during   the 


war  years.  So  it  goes.  That  old 
devil,  technology,  is  still  at  it.  To 
make  matters  worse,  or  better  (de- 
pending on  how  much  Technocracy 
one  knows) ,  we're  only  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  application  of  weld- 
ing. The  Welding  Research  Founda- 
tion allocated  $250,000  for  research 
in  1945.  Battelle  Institute  budgeted 
$250,000  for  welding  research  ir. 
1946.  The  Office  of  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Development  made  a  huge 
money  outlay  for  welding  research 
between  1941  and  1945  and  farmed 
the  job  out  to  9  outstanding  research 
institutes.  Yes,  sir!  The  boss  sure 
knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it. 
Even  the  staid  American  Institute  of 
Bold,  Nut  and  Rivet  Manufacturers 
is  worried.  They  have  set  up  a  re- 
search program  in  opposition  to  weld- 
ing and  in  favor  of  bolts,  nuts  washers 
and  rivets,  at  Northwestern  University 
and  the  University  of  Illinois. 

'This  Way  To  The  Egress' 

Where  does  all  this  'progress*  and 
counter  progress  leave  the  welder? 
Well,  sir,  it  leaves  him  smack  behind 
the  proverbial  eight  ball.  You  don't 
think  this  'progress'  is  for  his  benefit, 
do  you?  Indeed  not!  It  is  designed 
to  eliminate  him  from  the  picture  as 
much  as  possible.  Of  course,  a  few 
will  always  benefit.  That's  the  way 
the  Price  System  works.  But,  the 
great  majority  of  hand  welders,  both 
men  and  women,  are  rapidly  being 
maneuvered  into  the  position  of  being 
practitioners  of  a  useless  skill.  Bus- 
iness Week  states  in  its  December  29, 
1945,  issue  that:  'And  at  least  one 
maker  claims  a  single  machine  can 
do  the  work  of  40  hand  operators.' 

'You  Can't  Work  Here  Anymore.' 
That's  what  technology  says  to  an 
increasing  number  of  workers  in  nearly 
all  lines.  Welding  is  a  comparatively 
new   occupation.     Yet   the   birth   rate 
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of  new  jobs  created  has  already  sunk 
below  the  death  rate  of  old  jobs  de- 
stroyed by  technological  developments 
in  that  line.  This  is  glad  news,  or 
sad  news,  for  welders  depending  on 
how  much  Technocracy  they  know. 
It's  the  same  way  with  the  overall  im- 
pact of  technology  on  the  entire  social 
structure  of  the  Price  System.  It's 
glad  news  for  America. 

There  is  no  possibility  for  the 
welder  to  solve  his  problem  apart 
from  the  solution  of  the  whole  Amer- 
ican social  problem.  His  future  is 
tied  to  the  future  of  every  other  North 
American  citizen.  But  there  is  a  solu- 
tion. As  Barnum  said  to  Bailey:  'This 
is  the  way  to  the  egress.' 

There  is  a  new  body  of  thought 
dealing  with  the  individual  and  col- 
lective social  problems  of  Americans 
from  the  viewpoint  of  science.  It  has 
studied  the  physical  history  of  Amer- 
ica and  emerged  with  the  only  possible 
answer.  When  the  welder  is  tired  of 
chasing    Price    System    rainbows,     he 


will  find  Technocracy  ready,  willing 
and  able  to  answer  all  his  questions. 

The  only  way  to  produce  more  in 
the  Power  Age  is  to  employ  less  man- 
hours  of  labor  and  more  technology. 
The  only  way  to  distribute  the  abun- 
dance now  made  possible  by  the  ad- 
vance of  technology  is  by  the  use  of 
technological  methods.  It  can't  be 
done  for  a  Price.  Ergo:  The  only 
way  to  get  more  goods  and"  services 
and  better  goods  and  services  is  to 
reorganize  our  entire  social  system 
along  engineering  lines. 

This  will  provide  and  guarantee 
every  North  American  with  Abun- 
dance, Distribution,  Security  and 
Equal  Opportunity.  What  more  can 
the  welder  ask?  What  more  can  any 
citizen  ask?  All  we  have  to  do  is 
Organize — Educate — and  Operate. 

Investigate  Technocracy  NOW! 
Then  join  and  help  to  work  for  the 
General  Welfare  of  All.  In  this  will 
be  found  the  solution  to  your  own 
problem. 


Business  or  Technology? 


'Railways  are  strips  of  oak  plank  .  .  - 
the  wheels  made  to  fit  the  rails.  In 
this  way  nearly  three  times  the  weight 
can  be  moved  by  one  horse  than  he  could 
manage  on  a  common  road.'  (Excerpt 
from  an  editorial  in  Philadelphia  Aurora, 
January    1801.) 


'The  automatic  electric  block  system, 
in  which  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive 
strike  a  lever  pivoted  to  the  rail  and  set 
signal  lights  at  danger  until  the  train 
is  out  of  the  block,  was  invented  in 
1867.  The  first  installation  was  on  the 
New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad.' — 
Science  Digest,  March  1946. 

Ed.  Note:  Yet,  77  years  later,  in  1944,  only  8000 
nut  of  1R7.000  miles  of  passenger  road  in  the  U.  S. 
were  equipped  with  automatic  train  controls  and  50,000 
miles  had  no  block  signal  system   at  all. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  that  a  new  machine 
has  been  perfected  to  print  railroad  tickets 
instantaneously  and  thus  eliminate  neces- 
sity for  station  agents  maintaining  a  large 
supply  printed  for  various  destinations? 
— Chicago  Daily  News,  August  21,  1945. 


Fuel  consumption  is  the  largest  single 
item  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways' 
expense  bill.  But  whereas  it  took  148 
pounds  of  coal  to  haul  1,000  tons  of 
loaded  cars  twenty  years  ago,  today  the 
same  work  is  accomplished  with  1 1 2 
pounds  of  coal  at  an  annual  saving  of 
$21,000,000. — From  Montreal  Gazette, 
January  4,    1946. 


The  number  of  Diesel  locomotives  in 
the  U.  S.  increased  from  797  in  1940 
to  3022  in  1944.  (Diesel  Power  and 
Diesel   Transportation,   February,    1946.) 
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Technology  Marches   On 

They've  Got  You  Coming  and  Going 
By  Research  Division,  8741-1 


Behaviour  Control  Is  Management 

r  I  'HH  American  Management  As- 
-*■  sociation  recently  held  its  Spring 
Production  Conference  in  New  York 
City.  A  questionnaire  sent  out  be- 
fore the  conference  revealed  that  most 
industrialists  are  worrying  about  how 
to  increase  man-hour  productivity. 
That's  natural.  But,  pray,  when 
didn't  industry  worry  about  that 
problem?  One  thing  is  sure,  the  in- 
dustrialists will  never  have  to  worry 
that  a.  time  will  ever  come  when  they 
won't  have  to  carry  that  pet  worry 
around.  For,  as  long  as  the  Price 
System  lasts,  the  necessity  to  reduce 
man-hours  of  labor,  increase  produc- 
tivity and  cut  costs  will  increase.  It's 
a  part  of  the  physical  trend  in- 
herent in  the  impact  of  science  and 
technology. 

It  seems  that  the  problem  is  par- 
ticularly acute  at  this  time.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  neither  industry  nor 
labor  have  been  able  to  shake  off  the 
gravy  train  psychosis  they  acquired 
during  the  war.  Maybe  it's  the 
OPA's  fault.  In  any  event,  manage- 
ment is  complaining  about  reduced 
efficiency.  Ford  claims  that  its  post- 
war labor  efficiency  is  34  percent 
lower  than  prewar.  The  Freuhauf 
Trailer  Co.  says  plaintively:  "We 
just  want  to  get  back  to  the  1939- 
1940  levels.'  The  training  director  of 
Johnson  and  Johnson  says:  Industry 
is  full  of  men  who  can  tell  why  a 
machine  doesn't  work,  but  not  why 
a  man  doesn't.'  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  says,  in  its  issue  of  April  25, 
1946:  'Man-hour  productivity  started 
to  fall  off  during  the  war.    Govern- 


ment contracts  on  a  cost-plus  basis 
allowed  industry  to  spur  production 
by  increasing  the  total  labor  force 
rather  than  efficiency.' 

In  other  words,  because  Uncle  Sam 
was  paying  the  bill,  industry  padded 
its  payrolls.  Now  there  seems  to  be 
some  difficulty  about  unpadding 
them,  or  speeding  up  the  workers. 
The  answers  the  Managers  worked 
out  are  as  follows:  Wage  incentives, 
new  incentive  standards,  incentive  pay 
for  foremen,  union  time-study  stew- 
ards, employee  suggestion  systems, 
worker  cooperation,  time  study  meth- 
ods, social  affairs,  promotion  of  ath- 
letics, credit  unions,  cafeterias,  rest 
periods,  medical  programs  and  that 
looloo  called  the  gang-bonus  scheme. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  says  of 
this  scheme:  'Under  this  scheme,  a 
task  is  determined  for  an  entire  group, 
say  ten  men.  If  eight  can  do  the  work 
of  ten,  the  eight  then  get  the  pay  of 
ten.'  And  what  do  the  last  two  get? 
They  get  the  -gate,  brother.  That's 
management  for  you. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  Managers 
will  be  successful  in  slaughtering  a 
lot  of  man-hours  of  labor.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  success  achieved  at 
Marshall  Field  and  Company's  huge 
Chicago  store.  A  saving  of  16,000 
man-hours  per  year  was  chalked  up 
in  the  Credit  Department  alone  by 
simplification  of  work  routine.  Es- 
sentially all  these  schemes  of  Man- 
agement are  efforts  to  control  the  be- 
haviour of  human  beings  by  orienting 
environmental  circumstances  toward 
the  desired  end.  What  the  Managers 
can't  take  care  of,  the  engineers  can, 
with    new    and    faster    machines    and 
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new  and  better  technological  processes 
and  methods.  There  are  plenty  com- 
ing up  all  the  time.  (Ed.  Note:  See 
Technocracy  Study  Course,  Lesson  20) 

Quality  Control  is  Engineering 

A  relatively  new  method  of  increas- 
ing production  and  cutting  costs  is 
coming  into  widespread  use.  It  is 
known  as  Quality  Control.  Before 
the  war  only  about  a  half  dozen 
firms  were  using  it.  Now,  over  1200 
are  doing  so.  The  Quality  Control 
System  was  originated  by  Dr.  Walter 
A.  Shewart,  a  mathematician  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.  Early 
in  March  1946,  the  Midwest  Quality 
Control  Conference  was  held  at  Chi- 
cago. It  drew  over  700  inspectors, 
statisticians,  engineers,  etc.,  from  38 
states.  Quality  Control  was  first  used 
in  1925  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Lab- 
oratories. Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Co.  began  using  it  in 
193  7.  Its  rapid  growth  came  dur- 
ing the  war  after  the  War  Production 
Board  had  set  up  a  committee  to  sim- 
plify the  system. 

Quality  control  is  a  system  of  con- 
trolling the  work  of  a  machine  to 
exact  specifications  and  testing  the 
output  by  mathematical  sampling  and 
careful  scrutiny  of  products  as  they 
go  along  the  assembly  lines.  When  a 
machine  gets  out  of  adjustment  for 
any  reason  and  starts  producing  'scrap' 
the  quality  control  engineers  go  into 
action.  "The  work  of  the  machine 
is  plotted  on  a  chart  which,  with  two 
parallel  lines  indicating  the  upper  and 
lower  tolerance  limits  on  the  piece, 
tells  the  experts  what  is  wrong  and 
what  must  be  done  about  it.'  Then 
the  machine  is  reset  to  exact  specifi- 
cations. Quality  standards  are  main- 
tained mathematically  instead  of  by 
the  older  trial  and  error  system.  This 
ups   production    and   lowers    costs. 


The  Army  adopted  the  system  early 
in  the  war.  In  one  plant  42  inspectors 
had  been  needed  to  check  every 
$1,000,000  of  material  accepted  un- 
der the  old  method.  After  adopting 
Quality  Control,  30  of  them  were 
eliminated  and  12  men  did  the  same 
job.  Before  adopting  the  new  system, 
Westinghouse  had  421  inspectors  and 
21  supervisory  inspectors  in  its  Lima, 
Ohio,  plant  for  5500  employees.  It 
cost  15.9  cents  per  man-hour  to  cor- 
rect defective  parts.  After  changing 
over,  206  inspectors  and  10  super- 
visors were  laid  off  and  cost  per  man- 
hour  of  defective  parts  fell  to  3.9 
cents.  The  output  of  a  punch  press 
operation  put  under  control  charts 
rose  30  percent;  lamp  production 
went  up  1 1  percent  and  foundry  out- 
put rose  30  percent. 

The  Fansteel  Metallurgical  Corp- 
oration was  able  to  cut  its  scrap  on 
one  machine  operation  from  16.5  per- 
cent to  2  percent,  and  raise  output 
per  man-hour.  Ninety  days  after  in- 
stalling -control  charts,  Arnold 
Schwinn  and  Co.  cut  its  rejects  from 
13  percent  to  1.7  percent  and  raised 
production  from  77.3  to  85.7  units 
an  hour.  The  System  isn't  limited  to 
inspecting  parts  and  controlling  ma- 
chines. Aldens  and  Co.,  a  big  mail 
order  house,  reduced  the  number  of 
errors  in  packaging  and  filling  orders 
by  two-thirds,  thus  lowering  cost  of 
handling,  adjustment  and  general 
operations. 

Various  other  examples  of  the  re- 
sults achieved  by  Quality  Control 
Charts  were  given  at  the  Conference. 
By  cutting  inspection  delays,  for  in- 
stance, the  system  reduces  in-process 
inventories  and  cuts  down  the  storage 
space  needed  for  material  waiting  to 
be  checked.  It  helps  to  keep  the 
products  moving.  It  also  helps  to 
keep  the  customers  moving  back  for 
reorders.    For,  Quality  Control  can  be 
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pitched  on  a  high,  medium  or  low 
level.  It  all  depends  on  what  you 
want.  In  time  of  war,  a  high  quality 
is  desirable.  In  time  of  peace  cus- 
tomers are  desirable.  And,  under  this 
Price  System  you  can't  get  resales 
by  making  things  too  good. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  March 
7,  1946,  had  this  to  say  on  this  point: 
'Mr.  Edwards  (George  D.  Edwards, 
director  of  Quality  Control  for  the 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories)  said  the 
system  sometimes  shows  a  product 
has  too  much  quality  for  a  competi- 
tive market.  Cost  can  then  be  cut  by 
reducing  quality.'  There  you  have  it. 
Regardless  of  all  the  semi-intelligent 
rationalizations  presented,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  free  enterprise  is  not  in- 
terested in  making  products  good  but 
in  seeing  to  it  that  they  are  not  made 
too  good.  That's  one  of  the  main 
points.  Of  course,  all  the  accompany- 
ing blessings  of  lower  unit-costs, 
higher  output  per  man-hour,  etc.,  are 
important  too.  The  business  of  Busi- 
ness is  to  lighten  the  sucker's  burden 
(pocketbook).  For  a  classic  illustra- 
tion of  the  points  brought  up  here, 
see  Technocracy  Study  Course,  pages 
161   to  164. 


Mechanics  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
have  devised  a  highly  efficient,  new  type 
fire  fighting  plow.  It  is  called  the  'Ran- 
ger's Pal.'  In  fighting  forest  fires,  the 
practice  of  plowing  a  wide  furrow  around 
the  fire  has  long  been  employed.  In  the 
past  the  Forest  Service  has  made  use  of 
manpower  laboring  with  shovels,  rakes 
and  mattocks.  In  recent  years  35  to  50 
horsepower  tractors,  drawing  heavy 
plows,  have  been  used.  The  latter  method 
was  more  efficient  than  the  earlier  but  its 
drawback  was  that  it  took  too  long  to  get 
the  equipment  in  place  to  use. 

Now  comes  the  'Ranger's  Pal.'  It  is  a 
light  plow  drawn  by  an  18  horsepower 
tractor.  Both  units  can  be  loaded  on  a 
truck  and  speeded  to  the  scene  of  the  fire. 
'The   plow   includes   a  stout   beam    with 


a  rolling  coulter  and  a  plow  of  the  mid- 
dle buster  or  two-way  type  that  plows  a 
clear  furrow  28  inches  wide  into  the 
mineral  soil.  A  set  of  discs  and  wings 
spreads  the  loosened  mineral  soil  to  cover 
the  forest  litter  on  each  side  of  the  fur- 
row. The  result  is  a  fire  line  from  48 
to  54  inches  wide.  In  the  two  seasons  in 
which  the  "Pal"  has  been  developed  and 
improved  it  often  happened  that  the  "Pal" 
has  gone  in  and  done  the  control  job 
before  the  heavier  equipment  could  get  to 
the  fire  fighting  front.  A  Ranger  with  a 
"Pal"  can  get  to  a  fire  rapidly  in  a  one 
and  one-half  ton  truck  and  can  do  as 
much  work  in  clearing  a  fire  line  as  can 
a  Ranger  and  20  or  30  men  working 
with  mattocks,  shovels  and  rakes.'  (U.S. 
D.A.  Clip  Sheet,  January  6,  1946.)  Ed. 
Note:  See  Technocracy  Digest,  July  1945, 
page   19. 


'The  process  by  which  the  excess  labor 
supply  of  the  farms  is  drawn  off  to  the 
cities  is  of  two  patterns  to  which  I  shall 
apply  the  simple  words  "pull"  and  "push" 
.  .  .  When  the  "push"  operates,  people 
leave  the  farms  because  they  cannot  make 
a  living  there  any  more.  This  happens 
when  a  machine  comes  in  that  is  so  much 
more  efficient  than  hand  labor  that  it 
takes  away  the  workers'  jobs  by  making 
the  price  of  the  product  so  low  that  farm 
families  cannot  make  ends  meet  any  more 
unless  they  use  the  machine  (also).  A 
disaster,  like  the  boll  weevil,  or  the  dust- 
bowl  drought,  may  also  force  farm  fam- 
ilies out. 

'The  mechanical  cotton  picker  ...  is 
likely  to  operate  on  the  "push"  principle. 
The  new  developments  in  sugar-beet 
growing,  i.e.,  seed  treatment  to  save  thin- 
ning, and  mechanical  harvesting,  will  re- 
duce greatly  the  use  of  migratory  gang 
labor.  .  .  .  The  "push"  principle  may 
even  begin  to  operate  in  some  dairy-farm- 
ing regions. 

'If  labor-saving  is  to  make  headway 
on  one  half  or  more  of  the  farms  of  the 
U.S.  located  on  the  less  fertile  lands, 
some  procedure  must  be  devised  for  en- 
larging and  equipping  them.  .  .  .  Why 
stop  with  farms  of  160  to  380  acres? 
Will  not  labor-saving  equipment  be  in- 
troduced more  rapidly  if  farms  are  several 
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thousand  acres  instead  of  a  few  hundred? 
And  will  not  innovation  proceed  more 
rapidly?  The  answer  is,  yes,  to  both 
questions. 

'The  most  important  development  in 
scale  of  operations  has  been  the  increase 
in  size  of  family  farms  as  tractors  have 
replaced  horses  in  the  Midwest  and  Great 
Plains  states  especially.  Corn  Belt  family 
farms  are  now  pointing  toward  240  to 
320  acres.  A  Diesel-powered  family  wheat 
farm  may  run  to  3,000  acres.  The  fam- 
ily poultry  farm  of  the  future  may  in- 
clude 5,000  hens  ;one  man  is  now  tak- 
ing care  of  that  number  of  layers  on  a 
few   farms. 

'Secretary  Wickard  in  his  recent  testi- 
mony on  the  cotton  problem  spoke  of 
two  kinds  of  cotton-harvesting  equip- 
ment: one,  a  mechanical  stripper  used  on 
the  high  plains  of  Texas,  which  reduces 
the  harvesting  time  to  4  or  5  man-hours 
per  acre,  and  the  total  labor  time  for 
the  crop  to  8  man-hours  per  acre;  the 
other  is  the  mechanical  picker  which,  com- 
bined with  4-row  tractor  equipment  for 
the    other    operations,    reduces    the    labor 


time  on  Miss.  X)elta  cotton  from  150 
down  tc  25  or  30  man-hours  per  acre. 
An  agronomist  in  the  Carolina  Upper 
Coastal  Plain  reports  38  bales  of  cotton 
from  25  acres  on  one  farm  without  any 
hand  labor  excepting  for  picking,  and 
adds  that  the  cotton-picking  machines 
demonstrated  in  his  area  this  year  were 
definitely  successful.  We  can  .  .  .  expect 
that  mechanization  will  not  only  push 
labor  off  Southern  farms,  but  will  cause 
cotton  to  shift  toward  the  sections  which 
it  favors.  Artificial  price  supports  can 
retard  such  developments,  but  not  stop 
them.  Government  aid  had  best  be  used 
to  facilitate  rather  than  to  prevent  them. 
Secretary  Wickard's  Reconversion  Program 
for  the  South  is  pointed  in  this  di- 
rection.' 

(From  article  'Factors  Conditioning 
Innovations  in  Agriculture'  by  Prof. 
John  D.  Black,  Harvard  University,  in 
Mechanical  Engineering,  March  1945.) 

Ed.  TCote:  See  Forty  Thousand  Farms  in  Technocracy, 
A-15,  December,  1938,  especially  last  6  paragraphs 
on  page  8. 


Sacred  Cows  Are  Expensive 


'In  the  past  100  years,  Americans  have 
destroyed  230,000,000  acres  of  formerly 
fertile  farm  lands,  or  more  than  six  times 
the  area  of  New  York  State.  The  de- 
struction is  rapidly  continuing.  Unless 
it  is  stopped,  America  faces  a  hungry 
future.  That  startling  warning  was  issued 
this  week  by  Hugh  H.  Bennett,  chief 
of  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
He  said  the  United  States  has  460,000,- 
000  acres  of  good  farm  land  left,  or  only 
twice  as  much  as  has  already  been  de- 
stroyed. 

'The  destruction  was  caused  by  poor 
methods  of  cultivation  and  unchecked 
erosion,  Bennett  explained.  He  declared 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  another 
acre.' — From  Labor,  September  22,  1945. 


One  fool  can  ask  more  questions  in  a 
minute  than  twelve  wise  men  can  answer 
in   an  hour. — Lenin. 


A  Department  of  Agriculture  survey 
shows  that  356,000  acres  of  Louisiana 
land  suitable  only  for  grazing  are  being 
used  for  crops  while  2,796,000  acres 
suitable  for  crops  are  being  used  for 
grazing  or  woodland. — New  York  Times, 
Nov.  11,  1945. 


Free  enterprise  in  farming  is  far  more 
efficient  at  destroying  natural  resources 
than  the  forces  of  nature  ate  at  creating 
them. 

It  takes  nature  from  300  to  1,000 
years  to  build  up  one  inch  of  top  soil 
on  land.  In  less  than  200  years  'free 
enterprise'  practices  in  farming  have  man- 
aged to  destroy  about  3  inches  of  Amer- 
ica's top  soil  by  wasteful  farming 
methods. 


There  were  5,000,000   rivets   used  in 
building  the  battleship  Missouri. 
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Flashes  of  American  History 

Reprinted  from  8141,  July,  193  7 
II — The  Cotton  Gin  and  Slavery 

By  Ben  H.  Williams,  3141-15 


The  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  most  o!  the  thirteen  original  States 
and  the  subsequent  inauguration  of  Washington  m  1789  as  its  first 
President,  found  the  United  States  fairly  launched  upon  its  independent 
career  as  a  nation. 

The  total  population  of  this  narrow  fringe  of  States  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  in  1790  was  slightly  less  than  four  million,  mostly  rural.  Roads  in 
the  hinterland  for  the  most  part  were  single-horse  trails.  A  journey  by 
stage  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  consumed  three  days,  and  double 
that  time  to  Boston-  New  England  seemed  an  endless  distance  by  land 
from  South  Carolina. 


Slavery  and  the  Constitution 

Negro  chattel  slavery  already  had 
been  outlawed  in  some  of  the  North- 
ern States.  It  had  been  found  un- 
profitable in  the  Colonial  experience 
of  New  England  and  Mid-Atlantic 
farmers  and  manufacturers.  Shrewd 
Yankee  merchants,  however,  had 
found  a  lucrative  business  in  the  cap- 
ture of  African  natives  to  be  sold  to 
southern  tobacco  plantation  owners, 
or  traded  in  the  West  Indies  for  car- 
goes of  rum  and  molasses  for  Northern 
consumption. 

The  Founding  Fathers  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  discussed  the 
"slavery  problem"  in  a  somewhat  de- 
sultory manner,  with  little  evidence 
of  sectional  differences.  Delegates 
from  the  South  expressed  doubts  about 
the  permanence  of  the  institution,  on 
the  ground  that  its  further  expansion 
might  prove  unprofitable  in  the  South 
as  well  as  in  the  North.  John  Adams 
of  Massachusetts  indulged  in  some 
philosophical  observations  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  wage  worker  in  New  Eng- 
land toiling  twelve  hours  a  day  for 
a  bare  subsistence  was  as  much  a  slave 


as  a  plantation  chattel  in  the  Caro- 
linas. 

The  insistence  of  delegates  from 
the  tobacco  and  sugar  cane  States  fin- 
ally brought  the  Convention  to  the 
decision  that  chattel  slavery  should 
remain  as  an  institution  in  the  land 
of  the  free,  but  that  the  importation 
of  slaves  should  be  unlawful  at  the 
end  of  20  years  following  ratification. 
Cotton  did  not  figure  in  the  slavery 
discussion  at  all,  since  cotton  was 
rarely  grown  in  the  South  except  in 
flower  gardens.  The  'irrepressible 
conflict'  was  nowhere  in  evidence  in 
1787. 

Advance    of    England's    Textile 
Industry 

Meanwhile,  a  series  of  events  had 
taken  place  in  England  that  were 
destined  to  have  profound  repercus- 
sions on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  One 
after  another  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
18th  century  there  appeared  several 
remarkable  devices  in  spinning  and 
weaving  machinery  for  the  English 
textile  industry,  culminating  in  Cart- 
wright's  power  loom.  And  James 
Watt's    improved    steam    engine    had 
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stilled  the  clamor  of  these  textile  man- 
ufacturers for  cheap  and  adequate 
power.  There  still  remained  one  se- 
rious obstacle  to  the  advance  of  this 
revolution  thus  inaugurated  by  the 
textile  industry.  As  one  writer  puts 
it:  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  in- 
ventions and  adaptations  by  Har- 
greaves,  Arkwright,  Crompton,  and 
Cartwright  of  England  in  spinning 
and  weaving  machinery,  the  arch  of 
the  textile  industry  near  the  close  of 
the  18th  century  still  lacked  its  key- 
stone. That  keystone  was  the  nec- 
essary supply  of  cotton. 

Most  of  the  cotton  used  in  18th 
century  textile  manufacturing  was  of 
the  long  staple  variety  and  came  from 
Asia  and  the  West  Indies.  The  short 
staple  variety  was  such  that  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  seed  from  the  fiber  by 
hand  made  it  unprofitable  to  grow  for 
market.  Picking  out  the  seeds  from 
a  five-pound  lot  of  raw  cotton  meant 
a  day's  work  for  a  man  or  woman. 
A  crude  roller  gin  first  used  in  India 
increased  a  bit  the  output  of  the  more 
easily  cleaned  long  staple  variety.  As 
far  as  cotton  was  concerned,  the  bud- 
ding textile  industry  of  Great  Britain 
had  apparently  reached  an  impasse. 
It  fell  to  the  lot  of  an  American  in- 
ventor to  make  possible  the  necessary 
supply  of  cotton  and  thereby  to  set 
the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  the  tex- 
tile industry. 

Enter:    The  Connecticut  Yankee 

A  distinguished  scientist  of  a  later 
period  evolved  the  saying:  "Chance 
operates  for  good  only  to  the  mind 
that  is  prepared  for  it.",  So,  when  Eli 
Whitney,  in  1792,  at  the  age  of  27, 
graduated  from  Yale,  and  shortly  af- 
terward journeyed  to  Savannah,  Geor- 
gia, to  accept  a  position  as  teacher  in 
a  private  school,  he  had  previously 
passed  through  a  thorough  mechanical 


training  in  his  home  shop  on  the 
Massachusetts  farm. 

Young  Whitney  had  been  adept  at 
all  mechanical  tasks  from  childhood. 
But  there  were  no  technical  schools 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  18  th 
century,  and  no  careers  for  college 
boys  except  as  preachers,  doctors,  or 
lawyers.  Many  a  promising  mechanic 
was  compelled  to  waste  his  talent. 

But  fate  was  kinder  to  Eli  Whitney. 
Arriving  in  Savannah,  we  are  told  by 
one  biographer  that  he  found  the 
teacher's  job  taken  by  another,  so 
Whitney  was  about  to  return  to  Con- 
necticut. However,  having  met  the 
widow  of  Nathanael  Greene,  of  Revo- 
lutionary War  fame,  he  was  invited 
to  remain  as  a  guest  at  her  home, 
and  to  study  law.  Again  fate  made 
a  kindly  shift  for  the  young  Yankee. 
One  day,  Mrs.  Greene  complained  that 
her  embroidery  frame  was  a  wreck 
and  could  no  longer  be  used.  Whitney 
offered  to  make  her  a  new  one,  which 
proved  much  superior  to  the  old 
frame.  A  few  days  later  Widow 
Greene  was  entertaining  some  of  her 
distinguished  friends.  The  conversa- 
tion turned  upon  cotton  raising,  and 
the  need  of  some  device  with  which 
to  separate  the  seed  from  the  lint. 
Mrs.  Greene  showed  her  guests  the 
new  embroidery  frame  and  said:  "Ap- 
ply to  Mr.  Whitney:  he  can  make 
anything." 

No  one  took  this  pleasantry  se- 
riously except  Whitney  himself.  Hav- 
ing never  seen  a  cotton  plant,  the  next 
day  he  went  into  the  country,  pro- 
cured some  of  the  bolls  and  gave  the 
same  a  minute  examination.  Whitney 
then  set  to  work  in  Widow  Greene's 
basement  and,  after  having  overcome 
difficulties  such  as  a  mechanic  alone 
might  conquer,  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  emerged  with  a  completed 
cotton  gin  ready  for  trial.  Many  years 
afterward,    Herbert    Spencer,    with    a 
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philosopher's  penchant  for  drawing 
subjective  conclusions,  remarked  that 
when  Eli  Whitney  came  out  of  that 
Georgia  basement  with  his  cotton  gin, 
"anarchy  was  born." 

Cotton  Comes  Into  Its  Kingdom 

This  simple  invention,  so  essenti- 
ally perfect  in  the  original  design  by 
Whitney  that  no  basic  change  has 
since  been  found  necessary  in  any  sub- 
sequent improvements  of  the  original 
patent  model,  set  in  motion  profound 
social  forces  in  more  than  one  direc- 
tion. Speaking  of  its  effects  on  the  ex- 
pansion of  cotton  production,  George 
lies,  in  "Leading  American  Inventors," 
says: 

"In  1 784,  an  American  vessel  ar- 
rived in  Liverpool,  says  Denison  Olm- 
sted, Whitney's  biographer,  with  eight 
bags  of  cotton  on  board.  It  was  seized 
by  the  custom  house,  under  the  con- 
viction that  cotton  could  not  be  grown 
in  America.  In  1785,  five  bags  were 
landed  at  Liverpool;  in  1786,  six 
bags;  in  1787,  108;  in  1788,  282. 
In  1793,  the  year  in  which  Whitney 
devised  his  gin,  at  least  5,000,000 
pounds  of  cotton  were  harvested  in  the 
Southern  States.  This  huge  figure 
was  soon  utterly  eclipsed;  in  1825, 
the  year  of  Whitney's  death,  the  cot- 
ton exported  from  the  United  States 
was  valued  at  $36,845,000;  and  all 
other  exports  at  $30,094,000.  Let 
us  now  leap  to  1912,  with  a  crop 
estimated  at  7,000,000,000  pounds, 
worth  about  $770,000,000." 

The  'Irrepressible  Conflict" 

Whitney's  original  gin  was  able  to 
clean  5,000  pounds  of  short  staple 
cotton  in  one  day,  thus  doing  the 
work  of  1,000  persons  by  hand.  This 
displacement  of  man-hours  sounds 
quite  modern,  doesn't  it?    But,  at  the 


stage  of  American  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural expansion  in  1793,  the  effect 
of  that  displacement  was  quite  the  op- 
posite to  that  threatened  in  1937  by 
its  distinguished  successor,  the  me- 
chanical cotton  picker.  Cotton  plan- 
tations not  only  expanded  throughout 
the  richer  areas  along  the  coast,  but 
spread  inland  to  the  Piedmont  where- 
ever  cotton  could  possibly  be  grown. 
Slave  labor  not  only  became  profitable, 
but  very  much  in  increased  demand. 
The  fifteen  years  from  1793  to  1808 
when  the  importation  of  slaves  was 
to 'become  'unconstitutional'  were  ban- 
ner years  for  Yankee  slave  traders. 
After  1808,  'bootlegging'  of  'black 
ivory'  became  as  lucrative,  and  less 
dangerous,  than  similar  'rumrunning' 
in  more  recent  prohibition  days.  More- 
over, the  breeding  of  slaves  became  a 
regular  pastime  of  Southern  planta- 
tion owners,  so  much  so  that  today 
scarcely  a  full-blooded  African  can  be 
found  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  not  only  did  the 
textile  industry  of  England  enter  upon 
a  period  of  great  expansion,  but  that 
of  New  England  also  boomed.  Many 
of  the  sanctimonious  Puritans  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  other  Northern  textile 
centers,  who  deemed  it  un-Christian 
to  'own  human  being'  had  no  moral 
scruples  against  employing  children 
just  out  of  their  mother's  arms  for 
thirteen  hours  daily  at  their  fast-mov- 
ing machines.  In  old  England,  also, 
the  story  of  the  ruthless  exploitation 
of  child  labor  in  the  textile  industry, 
as  told  in  reports  of  factory  inspectors 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  one  of  the  darkest 
chapters  of  English  history.  Thanks 
to  Whitney's  cotton  gin,  the  expand- 
ing cotton  plantations  of  the  South- 
ern States  made  possible  the  vast  de- 
velopment of  the  world's  textile 
industry  . 

Meanwhile,    due   also  to   the   tech- 
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nological  advance  in  transportation 
and  other  industries,  the  'irrepressible 
conflict'  between  the  two  sections  be- 
came more  and  more  pronounced.  The 
cotton  States  sought  universal  legality 
and  freedom  of  movement  of  the  slave 
traffic;  while  sentiment  against  its 
extension  grew  rapidly  in  the  North 
and  Northwest.  The  'tariff  question' 
also  divided  the  two  sections;  the 
South  desiring  free  trade  especially 
with  Great  Britain,  while  the  North- 
ern farmers  and  manufacturers  de- 
manded a  protective  tariff.  Politicians, 
as  usual,  staged  endless  compromises, 
while  evading  the  major  issues. 

Another  form  of  interference  work- 
ing against  a  possible  peaceable  solu- 
tion of  these  sectional  differences  came 
from  a  little  band  of  fanatics  under 
Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  with  their  cry: 
'No  compromise!  Immediate  and  un- 
conditional abolition  of  slavery!'    The 


influence  of  their  agitation  reacted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  'harden  the  hearts' 
of  the  Southern  slave  owners,  and  thus 
to  render  an  objective  view  of  the 
problem  impossible.  Finally,  secession 
occurred,  a  four  years'  Civil  War  'for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union'  fol- 
lowed, and  as  a  'war  measure*  Lin- 
coln's Emancipation  Proclamation  in 
1863  formally  abolished  chattel  slav- 
ery in  the  United  States. 

A  simple  technological  device,  in 
1793,  had  thus  laid  the  foundation  for 
seventy  years  of  momentous  social 
change  in  America. 


References; 

For  the  story  of  Whitney's  Invention:  Geo. 
lies.  "Leading  American  Inventors";  Rupert  S. 
Holland.  "Historic  Inventions";  Dwight  God- 
dard,  "Eminent  Engineers." 

For  the  expansion  of  the  cotton  area  and 
other  events  leading  to  the  Civil  War:  Beard, 
"Rise  of  American  Civilization";  numerous 
debates  in  Congress  and  published  speeches 
of  statesmen,    abolitionists,    and   others. 


Starting  to  Percolate 


'There's  the  nearest  thing  to  civil 
war  going  on  in  this  country  since  the 
firing  on  Sumter.  You've  got  to  take 
sides,  one  way  or  the  other.  .  .  .  You  can't 
go  on  being  a  border  state,  forever.  There 
are  words  to  be  said  now  that  will  set 
the  people  marching  toward  a  new  dawn 
of  peace,  equality  and  abundance.  But 
they  are  being  spoken  nowhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  White  House.' — 
McAlister  Coleman,  in  The  Progressive, 
February  25.    1946, 


'Scientists  have  caused  many  and  tre- 
mendous changes  in  our  way  of  living, 
and  these  have  had  their  indirect  effects 
on  our  social  and  political  forms.  .  . . 
Scientists,  in  effect,  become  our  real 
governors,  behind  the  scenes,  not  the 
political  leaders  and  the  special  economic 
interests  of  all  sorts  that  so  often  move 
them.    The  danger  is  that  political  leaders 


and  great  economic  interests  that  have  so 
much  influence  might  fail  to  recognize 
the  need  to  adapt  and  to  adapt  faster 
than  man  ever  has  had  to  adapt  before.' 
— Thomas  L.  Stokes  in  his  column, 
in  the  Chicago  San,  April  2,   1946. 


What  distinguishes  a  scientist's  think- 
ing from  ordinary  thinking  is  that  when 
a  new  conclusion  is  inevitable  it  must 
be  accepted — whether  one  tikes  it  or  not. 
One  small,  youthful  fact  can  slay  any 
impressive,  aged  theory.  Having  learned 
this,  scientists  unhesitatingly  have  taken 
a  stand  in  the  present  crises.  *  *  *  Pub- 
lic and  scientists  alike  must  revise  their 
thinking  and  their  politics  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  atomic  age.  When  this  re- 
vision is  made,  we  shall  have  regained 
confidence  in  the  future.  (  Gerald  Wendt 
in  Science  Illustrated,  May,  1946.) 
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Each   in  His   Own    Tongue 

By  Publications  Division,  8741-1 
Voice  of  The  Price  System 


From  One  Rat  To  Another 

Rats  are  properly  the  concern  of 
private  enterprise.  We  protest 
against  the  city's  use  of  Hitler's 
methods  on  us.  We  have  a  right  as 
free-born  Americans  to  destroy  the 
city's  rats  without  competition  from 
the  municipal   government. 

Extract  from  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  pest  exterminator's  association  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  protesting 
against  passage  of  a  city  ordinance 
which  would  compel  property  owners 
to  ratproof  buildings  (as  quoted  by 
the  American  Freeman,  July   1946). 

/  Love  You  Truly 

We  want  private  enterprise,  and 
there  is  no  man  in  industry  living 
that  believes  more  in  private  enter- 
prise as  we  know  it  in  America 
than  I  do  .  .  .  We  not  only  have  a 
stake  so  far  as  our  wages  and  stand- 
ard of  living  are  concerned,  but  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
has  a  stake  with  you,  maybe  even 
greater  than  your  stake,  in  preserv- 
ing our  American  system  of  private 
enterprise. 

Van  A.  Bittner,  assistant  to  the 
President,  United  Steel  Workers  of 
America,  CIO,  in  a  talk  before  5,000 
leading  industrialists  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  December 
6,  1945.  The  meeting  was  sponsored 
by  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, (as  reported  in  the  Chica- 
go Sun,  December  6,  1945). 

Devil  Take  The  Hindmost 

We've  got  a  gang  in  power  who 
think   solely   of   the   consumer,    and 


usually  in  terms  of  'protecting' 
him — .  This  is  a  producing  country. 
— America  never  got  rich  by  ad- 
hering to  the  consumer's  viewpoint. 

Herbert  U.  Nelson,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards,  at  a  luncheon 
club  interview  with  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
(as  reported  in  the  News,  March  9, 
1946). 

Oracle  of  Lafayette  Park 

We  must  be  careful  when  we  give 
aid  to  other  countries,  that  this  aid 
is  not  used  to  nationalize  their  in- 
dustries against  us,  to  destroy  our 
own  competitive  system,  which,  I 
think,  should  be  preserved. 

Bernard  M.  Baruch,  successful  Wall 
Street  operator  and  unofficial  adviser 
to  many  Presidents,  in  a  letter  for 
publication  to  Rep.  Albert  Gore 
(Dem.  Tenn.)  (as  quoted  in  The 
Nation,  November  17,   1945). 

No.  1  Baloney  Extra  Fancy 

Mass  production  and  mass  distri- 
bution would  not  have  been  possible 
had  it  not  been  for  the  brand  system 
which  is  selling  merchandise  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  its  source  of 
manufacture  by  using  national  ad- 
vertising. 

Henry  E.  Abt,  managing  director 
of  the  Brand  Names  Research  Founda- 
tion, speaking  before  the  Chicago 
chapter  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Representatives  Association,  April  9, 
1946  (as  quoted  in  the  Chicago  Sun 
of  the  same  date). 
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Let's  Abolish  Fire  Departments 

President  Truman  claims  that  na- 
tional health  insurance  is  not  social- 
ized medicine,  but  if  we  look  around 
us  and  take  stock  of  the  various 
socialized  services  we  have,  like  the 
fire  department,  schools,  post  office 
and  the  civil  service,  we  cannot  see 
how  the  national  health  insurance 
plan  can  be  called  anything  but 
socialized    medicine. 

Dr.  Josiah  J.  Moore,  treasurer  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  in 
a  talk  against  Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
health  bill,  before  the  Uptown  Lion's 
Club  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel, 
Chicago,  May  9,  1946  (as  reported 
by  the  Ravenswood  -  Lincolnite,  a 
neighborhood  newspaper,  May  15, 
1946). 

Political  Conundrum 

A  more  important  question  is 
whether  children  should  be  taught 
to  depend  on  the  federal  government 
to  feed  them.  Should  the  tender 
minds  of  little  children  be  impreg- 
nated with  the  idea  that  the  poli- 
ticians here  in  Washington  love  them 


more  than  their  own  parents?  That 
is  really  the  big  question  in  con- 
sidering this  measure. 

Representative  Frederick  C.  Smith 
(Rep.  Ohio),  speaking  against  the 
bill  to  provide  federal  aid  to  school 
lunch  programs  throughout  the  na- 
tion (as  quoted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  reported  by  the  American 
Freeman,  June,    1946). 

The  Black  International 

This  is  no  time  for  crack-pot 
schemes  and  theories  dreamed  up  by 
dyspeptic  philosphers.  The  phil- 
osophy taught  at  Loyola  is  the  same 
which  has  been  taught  in  Jesuit 
schools  for  the  past  400  years.  It  is 
the  philosophy  upon  which  the 
declaration  of  independence  and  the 
Constitution  were  founded.  It  is 
the  philosophy  which  will  save  the 
future. 

Rev  James  T.  Hussey,  president  of 
Loyola  University,  speaking  before 
the  citizen's  board  of  the  university, 
at  a  luncheon  in  the  Union  League 
Club,  Chicago,  on  May  9,  1946  (as 
quoted  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
May   10,    1946). 


Voice  of  Technology 


Just  Chiseling  Around 

Its  effect  (advertising)  when  used 
to  publicize  a  particular  manu- 
facturer's product  or  a  particular 
merchant's  business,  may  be  merely 
to  shift  consumer  demand  from  one 
brand  to  another  or  from  one 
merchant  to  another  without  in- 
creasing the  total  volume  of  goods 
sold. 

From  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
1944  report  to  Congress  on  'Distri- 
bution Methods  and  Costs'   (as  quoted 


by  the  People's  Lobby  Bulletin,  May, 
1946). 

Peace  of  the  Price  System 

The  truth  is  that  UN  was  de- 
signed for  failure.  The  organization 
of  nations  is  fundamentally  power- 
less and  was  deliberately  fashioned 
that  way  through  insistence  of  its 
two  chief  authors.  The  right  of 
veto,  vested  in  five  nations  includ- 
ing ours  is  the  instrument  of  its  es- 
sential  impotence. 

Keith  Wheeler  in  his  column  in   the 
Chicago  Daily  Times,  May  18,  1946. 
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It  Won't  Be  Too  Long,  Now 

The  first  atomic  bomb  not  only 
killed  men  and  destroyed  buildings, 
but  also  obliterated  at  the  same  time 
all  notions  which  constitute  man's 
ideas  about  the  political,  social  and 
economic  world  of  today  .  .  .  Today 
we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  age 
of  abundance.  Shall  we  permit  those 
who  hold  the  magic  key  to  obstruct 
the  way. 

Johannes  Steel,  in  an  article  entitled 
'The  Golden  Age  or  Social  Suicide' 
in  Feeder's  Scope,  January,    1946. 

Not  A  Bad  Idea 

I  wish  to  God  that  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  price  violators  of  each 
state  was  hanged  in  gibbets,  upon 
a  gallows  tree  five  times  as  high  as 
the  one  prepared  for  Haman.  No 
punishment  is  too  great  for  the  man 
who  can  build  his  greatness  upon 
his  country's  ruin. 

George  Washington,  first  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

What  Is  More,  It  Can't 

Thirty-four  religious  and  educa- 
tional leaders  have  denounced  the 
atomic  bomb  an  "an  atrocity  of  a 
new  magnitude."  .  .  .  Technological 
progress  cannot  be  halted.  The  cler- 
ics denounced  the  first  efforts  to 
create  natural  substances  by  artificial 
chemical  processes  as  blasphemous 
interference  with  the  Divine  Order 
of  the  universe.  .  .  .  The  atomic 
bomb  is  technology's  latest,  greatest 
and  most  terrifying  challenge  to  .  .  . 
a  culture  that  has  not  yet  adjusted 
itself  to  Watt's  invention  of  the 
steam  engine. 

Extract  from  an  editorial  in  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  August  22,   1945. 

/  Only  Work  There 

The  social  effectiveness  of  the 
engineer  today  is  almost  entirely  in- 


direct. He  develops,  in  general,  what 
his  employer  wants,  whether  that 
employer  is  a  government  or  a  cor- 
poration. He  has  little  concern 
whether  his  products  are  utilized 
for  general  welfare  or  for  violent 
destruction.  To  politicians  he  dele- 
gates the  responsibility  for  their  use; 
and  he  rarely  subjects  their  decisions 
to  the  same  critical  analysis  to  which 
he  puts  the  data  of  his  engineering 
experiments.    .  .  . 

Perhaps  after  all  the  world 
wouldn't  be  any  better  if  the  sci- 
entific point  of  view  were  more 
universally   adopted  and  adhered  to. 

Well,  then,  there  is  a  curious  co- 
incidence of  the  most  productive 
state  technology  has  ever  reached — 
that  of  the  last  five  decades — and 
the  two  most  disastrous  wars  of 
history,  not  to  mention  one  of  the 
most  widespread  industrial  depres- 
sions. Statesmen  and  lawyers,  clerics 
and  philosophers,  businessman  and 
ignorant  populaces  have  had  a 
chance,  practically  free  from  inter- 
ference by  engineers  and  scientists 
to  show  what  they  could  do.  It  may 
be  time  to  give  the  engineer  a  chance. 
But  it  won't  be  given  to  him  unless 
he    reaches    for    it. 

John  Mills,  research  engineer  and  au- 
thor, in  the  introduction  to  his  book 
'The  Engineer  In  Society,'  published 
by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Inc.  (as 
quoted  by  the  Sci-en-Tech  News, 
May,    1946). 

The  Finger  Points 

Catholicism  (Roman)  is  the  Fas- 
cist form  of  Christianity.  The 
Catholic  heirarchy  rests  fully  and 
securely  on  the  leadership  principle 
with  an  infallible  Pope  in  supreme 
command  for  a  life-time. 

Count  Kalergi-Coudenove,  an  ardent 
Roman  Catholic,  in  his  book  'Crusade 
for  Pan-Europe,'  p.    173    (as  quoted 
by  The  Converted  Catholic,  January,  • 
1946). 
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So   Wags  the   World 

Fascism    and   Anti-Fascism 
By  Research  Staff,  Great  Lakes  Technocrat 

North  America 


United  States 


TT  IS  charged  by  official  sources 
•*■  in  the  U.  S.  Military  Government 
in  Germany  that  there  are  still  about 
1,000,000  former  Nazi  party  mem- 
bers in  the  American  zone  who  have 
not  been  screened  through  an  investi- 
gative process.  Russell  A.  Nixon, 
former  official  of  AMG,  told  Congress 
that  the  program  of  de-nazification 
v/as  being  sabotaged  by  the  American 
Staff  charged  with  enforcing  it,  be- 
cause they  did  not  believe  in  it.  Nixon 
named  Joe  Starnes  of  Alabama,  a 
Colonel  with  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion, as  being  prominent  in  discour- 
aging the  de-nazification  program. 
Starnes  is  a  former  Congressman  who 
was  removed  from  public  life  by  his 
constituency  in  1 944.  When  active  in 
Congress  he  was  vice-chairman  of  the 


notorious     Dies     Committee     of     the 
House. 


Dr.  Farrington  Daniels,  Director 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory,  announced  early 
in  May  that  scientists  at  the  laboratory 
had  completed  plans  for  producing 
power  from  atomic  reactions.  'We 
have  reached  the  blueprint  stage  and 
soon  we  will  have  a  turbine  spinning- 
on  power  supplied  from  a  small  pile 
of  uranium,'  he  said.  The  blueprints 
were  sent  to  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee, 
where  the  first  power  plant  is  being 
built.  Dr.  Daniels  stated  that  the 
cost  of  fuel  in  producing  electric  power 
now  averages  only  20  percent  of  total 
costs.  Consequently,  even  if  atomic 
energy  becomes  cheap,  the  overall 
savings  would  not  be  great. 


Europe 


Spain 


Fernando  De  Los  Rios,  representa- 
tive of  the  exiled  Republican  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  has  a  map  showing 
the  disposition  of  Franco's  armed 
forces  along  the  French  border.  It 
gives  detailed  information  on  the  loca- 
tion of  over  400,000  Spanish,  Ger- 
man and  African  troops  and  the  Span- 
ish Foreign  Legion.  The  map  was 
compiled  by  the  underground,  resis- 
tance forces  in  Spain. 

Between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the 
Mediterranean  the  fascist  dictator  has 
over  400,000  fully  armed  and  equip- 


ped men.  They  comprise  29  infantry 
divisions,  32  regiments  of  artillery, 
some  tank  battalions,  units  of  motor- 
ized cavalry,  a  number  of  regiments 
of  engineers  and  3  air  force  forma- 
tions. Included  are  40,000  members 
of  the  Wehrmacht  and  several  thou- 
sand French  fascist  militiamen.  They 
are  spread  along  600  kilometers  of 
frontier  to  a  depth  of  100  kilometers. 

In  addition  there  are  units  of  the 
German  Gestapo  in  Barcelona  and  the 
German  security  service  (SS)  installed 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Falangist    espionage    service    is   under 
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the  direction  of  Germans.  De  Los 
Rios  plans  to  put  this  information 
before  the  UN  Security  Council. 

It  has  been  revealed  by  foreign 
correspondents  that  Spain  is  the  haven 
for  scores  of  key  Nazi  scientists  and 
technicians  who  are  working  on 
atomic  bombs  and  other  war  weapons. 
In  April,  Poland  formally  asked  the 
United  Nations  to  intervene  in  Spain 
on  the  ground  that  Spanish  fascism 
is  a  world  menace.  Nothng  has  been 
done,  except  talk  about  it,  up-to-date. 
Scotland 

The  TVA  idea  is  taking  root  in 
the  highlands  of  Scotland.  Plans  to 
harness  its  untapped  hydro-electric 
resources  to  provide  power  for  farms, 
homes  and  industry  are  beginning  to 
get  under  way.  The  North  of  Scot- 
land, Hydroelectric  Board  is  pressing 
the  Government  for  priorities  for  two 


systems.  These  are  at  Loch  Sloy  in 
Dumbartonshire  and  at  Pitlochry  in 
Perthshire.  German  prisoners  of  war 
and  some  Polish  soldiers  are  at  work 
building  roads  for  the  Loch  Sloy 
project. 

The  two  projects  are  expected  to 
be  in  operation  inside  of  three  years. 
Four  other  projects  are  in  the  pre- 
liminary stages.  These  are  at  Loch 
Pannich  in  the  County  of  Ross  and 
Cromarty,  at  Cowal,  on  Skye  Island, 
and  in  the  Orkneys.  The  scheme  calls 
for  a  grid  that  will  distribute  electric 
power  all  over  North  Scotland.  The 
Hydroelectric  Board  is  offering  the 
enticement  of  exceptionally  cheap 
power  to  attract  industrial  develop- 
ment. Lord  Airlie,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  states  that  other  great  water- 
power  resources  in  the  northern 
counties   are    still    to    be    worked    on. 


'Thunders  of  Silence* 


'Domestic  consumers  in  TVA  now  use 
an  average  of  1,754  kilowatt-hours  of 
current  a  year,  as  compared  with  the 
national  average  of  1,186.  In  1945 
TVA  supplied  1/10  of  all  power  used 
by  war  industries;  it  is  the  largest  single 
integrated  power  system  in  the  U.S.  The 
War  Department  has  revealed  that  "The 
ability  of  the  TVA  to  supply  abundant 
electric  power  was  the  major  factor  in 
locating  one  of  the  largest  atomic  energy 
plants  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn."  Wartime 
industrial  expansion  greatly  accelerated 
development  in  TVA;  hydro-electric  ca- 
pacity in  1945  was  127%  greater  than 
it  was  in  1940.' — Chicago  Sun,  January 
5,    1946. 


T.  V.  A.  delivers  12,000,000,000 
kilowatts  of  power  annually  to  5  20,000 
consumers,  at  an  average  cost  of  1.85 
cents    per    kilowatt-hour. 

Ontario  Hydro  delivers  12,500,000,- 
000  kilowatt-hours  annually  to  723,- 
000  customers,  at  an  average  cost  of  1.31 
cents. 


*ne  industrial  rate  for  energy  h-om 
the  Bonneville-Grand  Coulee  system  is 
now  2  mills  a  kilowatt-hour. — New 
York  Ttimes,  April   14,    1946. 


The  energy  released  by  a  single  atom 
undergoing  a  radioactive  change  is  about 
one  million  times  as  great  as  the  energy 
released  by  a  single  atom  undergoing 
chemical  change. — Dr.  James  Franck  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  a  radio  talk 
December   16,    1945. 


A  male  nurse  in  a  mental  hospital 
noticed  a  patient  with  his  ear  close  to 
the  wall,  listening  intently.  The  patient 
held  up  one  finger  as  a  warning  to  be 
very  quiet,  then  beckoned  him  over  and 
said:    'You  listen  here.' 

The  nurse  put  his  ear  to  the  wall  and 
listened  for  some  time,  then  turned  to 
the  patient  and  said:  'I  don't  hear 
anything.' 

'No,'  said  the  patient,  'and  it's  been 
like  that  all  day.' 
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In  the  Question  Box 

Educate — Orchestrate — Operate 
By  Speakers  Division,  8741-1 


Engineers  know  matter  and 
energy,  but  can  they  handle  so- 
cial problems?    E.A.M. 

The  probabilities  are  that  they  can, 
provided  they  receive  the  same  type 
of  scientific  training  about  social 
problems  as  they  do  about  technical 
problems.  When  an  engineer  attempts 
to  'handle'  social  problems  by  politi- 
cal and  other  Price  System  methods,  he 
usually  makes  as  big  an  ass  out  of 
himself  as  anybody  else.  The  reason 
is  that  he's  using  the  wrong  tools. 
One  can't  build  a  bridge,  a  skyscraper 
or  a  great  industrial  plant  by  juggling 
political  and  philosophical  opinions. 
The  job  requires  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  to  the  physical 
factors   involved. 

Neither  can  one  work  out  the  solu- 
tion to  social  problems  by  juggling 
opinions;  politicians,  moralists  and 
philosophers  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Their  record  belies  their 
words.  What  social  problems  have 
they  ever  solved?  The  muddle-headed 
method  of  social  control  characteristic 
of  the  Price  System  for  thousands  of 
years  was  compulsory  in  the  past  be- 
cause no  better  method  could  be  de- 
vised under  the  ever-existing  condi- 
tions of  natural  scarcity  and  lack  of 
scientific  knowledge.  However,  today, 
in  North  America,  Price  System 
methods  are  not  only  not  compulsory, 
they  are  not  even  socially  tolerable 
anymore. 

This  is  because  the  nature  of  social 
problems  has  changed.  In  the  past 
the  major  social  problem  was  how 
to  effect  an  equitable  distribution  of 
a  natural  scarcity.    This  is  a  political- 


philosophical  problem.  The  impact 
of  technology  and  science  has  changed 
this  to  a  technical  problem  of  how 
to  distribute  an  abundance.  If  this 
is  correct,  then  all  Price  System  at- 
tempts to  solve  social  problems  in 
North  America  are  condemned  in 
advance  to  futility.  Since  the  prob- 
lem is  now  a  technological  problem, 
it  requires  technological  methods.  Any 
alert,  intelligent  citizen  can  under- 
stand this.  One  does  not  have  to  be 
an  engineer. 

All  this  talk  about  turning  over 
social  controls  to  engineers  is  beside 
the  point.  It  indicates,  on  one  hand, 
a  red  herring  thrown  out  by  the 
status  quo  to  scare  people  and  muddy 
up  the  waters  of  social  change.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  indicates  the  pos- 
session of  a  'fuehrer  complex'  on  the 
part  of  those  who  expect  the  engineers 
to  lead  them  to  the  Promised  Land.  A 
great  many  people  have  a  desire  to 
escape  from  the  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship by  foisting  the  responsibility 
upon  one  group.  That's  a  good  way 
to  get  sold  out. 

Technocracy  has  never  advocated 
turning  over  social  control  to  en- 
gineers, scientists  or  technologists. 
Minority  rule  is  not  the  answer  to 
America's  problems.  Technocracy 
stands  for  the  adoption  of  technologi- 
cal PRINCIPLES  of  social  control 
within  the  framework  of  a  scientific 
design  dictated  by  physical  laws.  Read 
and  ponder  that  sentence  well.  It 
means  that  WE,  THE  PEOPLE, 
must  adopt  a  BLUEPRINT  OF 
SOCIAL  OPERATIONS  when  the 
time  arrives  that  the  Price  System  can 
no  longer  function.  Another  point 
should   be   added   here.     Technocracy 
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has  never  advocated  social  change.  In- 
stead, it  is  PREPARING  for  that 
social  change  which  is  inevitable  in 
North  America. 

Whether  we  will  move  forward 
into  a  New  America  of  Abundance, 
Distribution,  Security  and  Equal  Op- 
portunity, or  backward  into  social 
fascism  depends  upon  how  well  we 
understand  the  problem.  Under  the 
Price  System  most  scientists  and  en- 
gineers are  as  muddle-headed  and  ig- 
norant about  how  to  solve  social  prob- 
lems as  politicians  and  business  men 
in  general.  This  does  not  detract  from 
their  great  achievements  in  their  own 
fields.  Rather,  it  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  methods  of  science  must  be 
extended  from  the  purely  technical 
field  to  cover  the  entire  social   field. 

Because  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technologists  have  been  trained  in  the 
scientific  method,  they  bear  a  great 
responsibility  for  its  application  to 
the  social  feld.  Also,  because  of  their 
training,  it  is  likely  they  can  be  of 
great  service  to  North  America  when 
its  darkest  days  arrive.  It  is  for  this 
reason  alone  that  engineers,  scientists, 
technicians,  etc.,  occupy  such  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  Body  of  Thought 
of  Technocracy  and  not  because  they 
have  been  anointed  by  some  special 
providence  to  pull  our  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire  for  us. 

As  you  say,  engineers  know  matter 


and  energy.  Consequently,  they  can 
'handle'  social  problems  because  in 
this  industrial  age  these  are  primarily 
problems  of  matter  and  energy.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  the  engineer  (in  him- 
self) that  America  needs.  It  is  the 
engineering  method.  If  you  can  stop 
thinking  in  terms  of  human  struggles 
for  power  and  begin  thinking  in  terms 
of  quantitative  analysis,  you  will  un- 
derstand. One  thing  is  certain;  Price 
System  methods  and  Scientific  Meth- 
ods are  opposite  to  each  other.  We 
can't  use  Price  System  methods  to 
install  the  New  America.  It  has  to 
be  done  with  Scientific  Methods. 
Fortunately,  scientists,  engineers,  etc., 
have  no  monopoly  on  these  methods. 
Most  any  one  can  use  them. 

Technocracy  is  the  social  aspect  of 
Science.  It  has  analyzed  the  Price 
System  and  synthesized  a  far  better 
social  entirety  to  replace  it  when  it 
collapses.  We  suggest  that  you  in- 
vestigate Technocracy.  Then,  join 
the  Organization,  read  its  literature, 
and  go  through  the  Study  Course. 
You  v/ill  see  that  the  great  American 
problem  is  not  one  for  scientists,  en- 
gineers, etc.  alone  but  for  all  Amer- 
icans. Don't  worry  about  the  en- 
gineers. They'll  fall  in  line  when  the 
time  comes.  If  we  take  this  as  our 
motto,  we  cannot  fail: 

Join   Technocracy  Now 


--  ^»»»i 


Under  the  Head  of  Progress 


From  1850  to  1925,  output  of  U.S. 
blast  furnaces  increased  7,000  per  cent, 
while  employment  increased  50  per  cent. 
— U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


'Only  one  American  in  one  thousand 
is  really  well  fed  in  the  sense  that  no 
further  improvement  could  be  made  in 
his  physical  condition  by  changes  in  his 
diet.' — From  Your  Red  Cross,  a  booklet 


put   out  by   the   Chicago   chapter   of   the 
American   Red   Cross. 


'Half  the  men  in  our  scientific  labor- 
atories still  dream  of  patents  and  secret 
processes.  We  live  today  largely  in  the  age 
of  alchemists,  for  all  our  sneers  at  their 
memory.  The  "business  man"  of  today 
still  thinks  of  research  as  a  sort  of  al- 
chemy.'— H.  G.  Wells,  in  Outline  of  His- 
tory, page  731. 


ior  JULY- AUGUST.  1946 
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A  Last  Salute 

Following  a  long  illness, 
Flora  B.  Crowther,  the  first 
member  and  Organizer  ol 
Technocracy  Inc.  in  Ashta- 
bula, Ohio,  died  on  Satur- 
day, April  27,  1946. 

Attending  the  funeral  serv- 
ices were  members  of  the 
family  and  numerous  friends. 
A  delegation  of  Technocrats 
from  Section  15,  R.  D.  8141, 
Cleveland,  was  present  to 
pay  their  respects.  The  Di- 
rector of  8141-15  made  a  few 
pertinent  Technocratic  re- 
marks as  a  part  of  the  cere- 
mony. All  the  seven  pall 
bearers  were  Technocrats  in 
Gray. 

Flora  Crowther  will  be  re- 
membered in  the  New  Amer- 
ica for  which  she  worked 
and  taught. 

She  did  her  part  well.  She 
was  a  Functional  Techno- 
crat; which  means  that  she 
lived  up  to  the  very  highest 
concept  of  American  citizen- 
ship. This  is  a  great  record 
to  take  along  when  one  goes 
over  the  Great  Divide  and  a 
great  legacy  to  leave  behind 
for  those  who  still  struggle 
to  solve  America's  social 
dilemma. 


Some    Technocracy    Section    ad- 
dresses in  Great  Lakes  area 

8040-    2 — Box  356,  Ambridge,  Pa. 

8040-  3 — 340  Brighton  Ave,  Rochester, 

Pa. 

8041-  1—1613    East    51st    St.,    Ashta- 

bula, Ohio. 

8141-    3—39  E.  Market  St.,  Akron,  O. 

8141-  4—223  7  Front  St.,  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio. 

8141-    7— P.  O.  Box  270,  Barberton,  O. 

8141-14— P.  O.  Box  553,  Kent,  Ohio. 

8141-15 — 10537  St.  Claire  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land 8,  Ohio. 

8240-  1— 207  N.  Washington  St.,  Ga- 
llon, Ohio. 

R.  D.  8242 — c/o  John  Reynolds,  St. 
Clair,  R.  No.  2,  Mich. 

8341-  1—1430    Adams   St.,    Toledo    2. 

Ohio. 

8342-  2 — 112    N.    Tasmania,    Pontiac, 

Mich. 

8343-  1—6717   N.   Saginaw  St.,   Flint, 

5,  Mich. 
8439-    1 — P.    O.    Box    81,    Station    A, 

Dayton,  Ohio. 
8741-    1—3178    N.    Clark   St..    Chicago 

14,   111. 
8743-    1 — 3546    N.     Green     Bay    Ave., 

Milwaukee   12,  Wis. 
8844-    1 — 620  S.  Broadway,  Green  Bay, 

Wis. 
8844-    2—1011    W.    College   Ave.,    Ap- 

pleton,  Wis. 
8844-    3—135  Van  St.,  Neenah,  Wis. 
9038-    1—4518  Delmar  Blvd.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
R.  D.    9041 — 2428   13th  Ave.,  Rock  Is- 
land, 111. 
R.  D.   9140 — 18    N.    5th    St.,    Keokuk, 

Iowa. 
9344-    1 — 30  N.    10th  St.,   Minneapolis 

3,  Minn. 
R.  D.    9344—527  Wabasha  St.,  St.  Paul 

2,  Minn. 
9439-    1 — P.  O.  Box   209,   Kansas  City 

17,  Kan. 
9648-    1 — P.O.  Box  178,  Warren,  Minn. 
R.  D.    9737—4442    Bayley,    Wichita    9, 

Kan. 
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GREAT  LAKES  TECHNOCRAT 


TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

•  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

•  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  minimum 
oi  Z5  members  and  running  Up  to  several 
hundred. 

* ,!!,  Is,  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy 
or  endowment  and  has  no  debts.  Technoc- 
racy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and 
donations  of  its  own  members.  The  wide- 
spread membership  activities  of  Technoc- 
racy are  performed  voluntarily;  no  royal- 
ties, commissions  or  bonuses  are  paid,  and 
only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsis- 
tence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6  00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local 

•  Members  wear  the  chromium  and  ver- 
milion insignia  of  Technocracy— the  Mon- 
ad,   an    ancient    generic    symbol    signifying 

WHERE? 

•  There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S 
2£  .u  ProvincM  ,"*  Canada,  and  in  ad- 
dition there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 

&witWe°  A^ed^Forces^6^8  ^ 

SJifSn™  ?  T®chn°crapy  are  glad  to  travel 
many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory 
Ingram  with  any  interested  people  and 
Continental    Headquarters    will    oe    pleased 

T^o?racyySS.°Tthe  l0Cati°n  °l  *"»*« 

Great  Lakes  Technocrat 
843  Belmont  Avenue, 
Chicago  14,  Illinois 


WHEN? 

•  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  o! 
1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group 
of  scientists,  engineers  and  economists  that 
became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Al- 
liance—a research  organization.  In  1933  it 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In 
1934,  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  present  nation-wide 
membership  organization.  Since  1934  Tech- 
nocracy has  grown  steadily  without  any 
spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  re- 
births. Ths  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
press  has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Tech- 
nocracy, until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its 
members,   headquarters,   etc.,    in   full   swingl 

WHO? 

£  Tx1c5n.°?acy  was  built  m  North  America 
by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North 
American  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life,  Tech- 
nocracy s  membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and 
religions  which  make  up  this  continent.  Mem- 
bership is  open  only  to  North  American 
citizens.  Aliens.  Asiatics  and  politicians  are 
not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  those 
holding  elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

•  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife—as 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  North  American 
—you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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